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PREFACE. 


It  may  be  considered  by  many  that  a  book  upon  Surgery  is  not 
at  tbe  present  time  one  of  the  desiderata  of  the  medical  profession; 
and  such  a  remark  would,  I  thinlc,  be  quite  true,  if  it  were  in- 
tended to  apply  to  a  work  on  the  abstract  principles  of  the  science. 
It  is  not  without  mature  consideration  that  I  have  determined 
upon  pubhshing  the  present  volume;  but  I  have  come  to  the 
conclusion,  that  as  its  contents  are  of  a  practical  character, 
embodying  the  experience  of  twenty-five  years,  during  which  time 
I  have  occupied  the  position  of  surgeon  to  Guy's  Hospital,  it 
would  be  found  useful,  not  only  to  the  student,  but   also  to 
those  who  have  entered  upon  the  practice  of  their  profession.  It 
must  be  borne  in  mind,  that  it  has  not  been  my  intention  to  write 
a  systematic  work  on  the  elements  of  the  science  of  surgery. 
These  lectures  were  originally  dehvered  before  my  hospital  pupUs ; 
and  in  thus  presenting  them  to  the  profession  in  a  coUected  form, 
my  object  has  been  to  furnish  a  useful  compendium  of  surgery,  in' 
which  the  student  may  meet  with  a  clear  account  of  the  practice 
of  that  science,  estabhshed,  not  only  on  my  own  experience,  but 
likewise  upon  the  best  acknowledged   authorities.     That  the 
practice  may  not  bear  in  some  cases  the  character  of  empu-icism, 
I   have    endeavoured,  so  far  as   I   have  been   able,    to  lay 
down  the  general  principles  of  science  upon  which  the  practice  is 
based ;  at  the  same  time  I  have  avoided  as  much  as  possible  any 
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discussion  of  tlie  liypotheses  of  the  time,  deeming  my  practical 
book  an  unfit  medium  for  such  matter. 

In  committing  myself  to  the  judgment  of  the  profession,  I 
do  so  with  no  overweening  estimation  of  my  own  abilities,  nor 
with  an  undue  confidence  of  success.  I  feel  that  in  many  respects 
my  work  may  be  found  deficient;  but,  on  the  other  hand,  I 
am  encouraged  to  hope  that  there  is  much  in  it  which  wUl 
merit  commendation.  I  have  spared  no  pains  in  its  preparation, 
and  in  its  present  form  a  considerable  addition  of  matter  has  been 
made  to  that  originally  given  in  the  lectures.  It  was  at  first  my 
intention  to  caU  in  the  assistance  of  wood-cuts,  but  upon  consi- 
deration, and  a  careful  inspection  of  the  best  illustrated  works,  I 
abandoned  the  idea,  from  the  feeling  that  such  illustrations  are 
generally  very  inadequate  to  their  object,  and  that  they  too  often 
mislead  instead  of  informing  the  student. 

Having  completed  the  preparation  of  these  lectures  for  pubh- 
cation,  it  now  only  remains  to  leave  them  in  the  hands  of  my 
professional  brethren,  that  they  may  judge  of  their  utihty  or  other- 
wise. I  do  not  in  the  least  degree  sln?ink  from  this  ordeal.  If  the 
book  possess  the  qualifications  requisite  in  a  work  written  professedly 
for  the  guidance  of  others  in  the  practice  of  a  difficult  branch  of 
science,  I  am  sure  that  I  shall  receive  whatever  credit  may  be 
considered  my  due;  if,  on  the  other  hand,  it  possess  none  of 
the  advantages  I  claim  for  it,  it  is  better  that  it  should  at  once  go 
into  the  oblivion  which  it  would  then  deserve. 


New-street,  Spring  Gardens. 
October,  1851. 
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Gentlemen, 

At  the  commencement  of  a  fresli  medical  session,  at 
a  season  which  biings  many  new  faces  before  me  in  my  capacity 
of  a  pubhc  teacher,  I  am  abont  to  enter  once  more  upon  a  course 
of  instruction  in  one  of  the  most  important  branches  of  the  heaUng 
art,  the  Practice  of  Surgery.  Before  I  begin,  however,  to  speak  of  the 
subjects  immediately  connected  with  my  lectures,  there  are  some, 
which,  although  not  dn-ectly  forming  part  of  the  science  of  surgery, 
yet  are  so  important  to  the  successful  study  of  that  and  every 
other  branch  of  medicine,  that  I  am  disposed  to  devote  a  httle 
time  to  their  consideration. 

Those  among  you  that  have  now,  for  the  first  time,  taken 
your  seats  in  this  theatre,  will  soon  learn  that  in  a  pubhc  school 
the  greater  part  of  the  information  you  will  acquire,  at  least  for 
some  time,  will  be  imparted  to  you  in  the  form  of  viva  voce 
teaching — a  method  which  to  most  minds  must  be  considered  as 
possessing  many  advantages  over  learning  from  books,  inasmuch 
as  the  lecturer  is  enabled  at  all  times  to  adapt  his  mode  of 
expression  to  his  auditory,  and  to  vary  his  illustrations  and  remarks 
according  to  the  cbcumstances  by  which  he  finds  himself  sui- 
roxmded.    Moreover,  lectures  in  most  branches  of  science  admit  of 
a  certain  degree  of  practical  illustration,  which  gives  to  the  descrip- 
tion of  the  lecturer  a  graphic  character  frequently  wanting  in 
written  dissertations,  and  which,  even  if  the  lecturer  be  gifted  only 
with  moderate  powers  of  communicating  information,  fixes  the 
subject  in  the  mind  of  the  hearer  in  a  manner  not  to  be  effected 
by  words  alone,  no  matter  how  forcible  and  apt  the  language  may 
be.    There  are  many  branches  of  science  which  can  only  be  taught 
practically — chemistry,  for  example;  and  this  affords  us  a  good 
instance  of  the  value  of  illustrative  teaching.    It  would  be  im- 
possible to  express  by  words  alone  the  different  changes  of  colour 
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or  physical  character  which  occur  in  chemical  experiments,  and 
which  constitute  the  text-book,  so  to  say,  of  the  chemist.  A 
few  practical  illustrations,  however,  familiarizes  the  mind  with  the 
different  appearances ;  a  Httle  practice  initiates  the  learner  in  the 
manipulation ;  the  consequence  is,  that  through  the  eye  the  mind 
becomes  rapidly  and  permanently  impressed  with  facts  that  covld 
scarcely  be  learned  from  books  alone,  even  were  a  long  and  assiduous 
attention  given  to  the  subject.     Verbal  instruction  possesses 
another  advantage;  it  keeps  the  attention  fully  awakened  to  the 
subject  of  study — that  is,  if  there  be  on  the  part  of  the  pupil  that 
proper  and  laudable  desire  to  learn,  without  which  no  system  of 
teaching  will  avail  much.    In  studying  from  books,  particularly  if 
the  style  of  the  author  be  unpleasing  and  the  subject  one  which 
addresses  itself  but  httle  to  the  imagmation  of  the  reader,  he  is  apt 
to  become  easily  fatigued,  and  knowledge  can,  under  such  circum- 
stances, only  be  acquired  by  a  laborious  effort  of  the  mind.  At 
the  same  time,  practical  teaching  by  lectures,  be  the  subject  what 
it  may,  must,  to  be  useful,  be  both  preceded  and  accompanied  by 
judicious  reading — preceded,  because  it  is  usefvd  and  necessary  that 
the  mind  should  be  prepared  beforehand  with  a  certain  amount  of 
knowledge  to  enable  it  to  receive,  comprehend,  and  digest  the 
information  imparted  by  the  teacher ;  for  unless  it  be  thus  pre- 
pared, hke  a  soil  destitute  of  the  elements  of  nutrition,  it  will  be 
incapable  of  developing  the  seeds  of  knowledge  which  are  cast  upon 
it,  and  which  will  consequently  wither  and  die  away,  without  pro- 
ducing the  fr'uit  they  ought  to  bear.    It  is  also  necessary  that 
well-directed   reading  should  accompany  the  attendance  upon 
lectures ;  the  reasons  for  this  must  be  obvious.    The  time  placed 
at  the  disposal  of  alectm^er  in  a  pubhc  school  of  medicine,— such  as 
our  own,  for  example,— is  far  too  Umited  to  permit  of  the  subjects 
being  treated  fuUy;  the  teacher  is  therefore  compelled  to  seize  the 
most  salient  points  only,  furnishmg  to  the  student  a  well  con- 
sidered and  carefaUy  ai-ranged  sketch,  to  which  he  must  hhnself 
supply  the  details,  the  filling-in,  as  it  were,  from  knowledge 
derived  from  reading  and  other  means  of  study  withui  lus 
reach.    It  is  perhaps  more  particularly  to  the  younger  class  of 
students  that  oral  teaching  is  beneficial,  as  it  gives  the  lecturer 
the  power  of  dia-ecting  the  manner  of  study  and  the  choice  of  sub- 
jects, at  the  same  time  that  the  rudiments  of  science  are  being 
instilled  into  the  mind  of  the  learner.    As  the  pupil  advances,  the 
advantages  of  reading  and  private  study  generally  will,  perhaps,  be 
found  to  increase  over  those  of  learning  by  lectures,  the  mmd  will 
have  been  dii-ected  into  the  proper  channels,  and  the  impulse  given 
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in  the  first  instance  by  the  teaching  of  the  lecturer,  will  have  pro- 
duced sufficient  acquaintanceship  between  the  learner  and  his 
subiect,to  enable  him  to  approach  it  with  familiarity;  the  &st  diffi. 
culties  will  have  been  removed;  that  which  seemed  an  impenetrable 
mist  has  been,  to  a  certain  extent,  cleared  up;  at  all  events,  the 
student  will  have  obtained  ghmpses  of  something  beyond  worth  a 
struggle  for  its  attainment ;  the  obstacles  which  appeared  at  first 
sight  almost  insurmovmtable  have  been  overcome  and  set  aside, 
and  it  has  become  evident  that  courage  and  perseverance  alone  are 
necessary  to  remove  aH  asperities  from  the  path,  to  render  the 
rough  smooth,  the  crooked  straight.    All  this  gives  courage  to  the 
student ;  he  is  no  longer  liable  to  be  frightened  from  his  purpose 
by  the  impediments  that  oppose  his  progress,  and  which  he  knows 
are  more  than  half  conquered  when  they  are  boldly  attacked. 

Perhaps  there  is  no  branch  of  science  in  which  oral  teaching 
is  more  useful  to  the  beginner  than  it  is  in  surgery;  during  the 
first  few  months  the  pupil  is  prepared,  by  a  judicious  course  ot 
lectures,  for  the  more  practical  part  of  his  studies  :  his  mmd  is  far 
better  trained  by  what  he  hears  and  sees  in  the  lecture-room,  to 
comprehend  the  value  of  the  experience  of  the  wards  and  operatmg 
theatre,  than  it  could  possibly  be  by  reading  alone,  for  these  lectiires 
emanatmg  from  practical  men,  have  all  a  reahty,  a  practical  bear- 
ing not  usually  met  with  in  books.    It  must  not  be  supposed  that 
luiidervalue  the  study  of  good  authors;  on  the  contrary,  to  become 
acquainted  with  the  principles  of  the  medical  as  well  as  the  other 
sciences,  close  and  attentive  reading  is  positively  necessary,  and 
the  choice  of  good  books  is  a  subject  of  more  importance  than  the 
student  may  at  first  suspect.    The  reason  that  practical  teaching 
is  requisite  to  the  acquirement  of  a  knowledge  of  surgery  is  simply, 
that  sm-gery  is  a  subject  in  which  the  eye  must  be  educated  as 
weU  as  the  understanding,  and  this  cannot  be  done  by  books 
alone. 

There  is  a  peculiar  class  of  lectures  to  which  I  ought  to  reter 
here,  as  it  is  of  the  utmost  value  in  connexion  with  the  study  of 
surgery,  and  indeed  with  that  of  the  practice  of  medicme  also  :  these 
are,  chnical  lectures.  The  importance  of  lectures  of  tHs  kind  must 
be  obvious  to  aU;  the  student  is  here  in  a  situation  to  verify  at  once 
the  statements  of  the  lecturer,  and  perhaps  the  appearances  and 
symptoms  which  characterize  disease  can  in  no  other  way  be 
learned  with  equal  ease  and  correctness. 

Although  it  is  my  duty,  gentlemen,  to  induct  you  to  a  know- 
ledge of  the  principles  of  surgery  alone,  I  cannot  refrain,  in  au 
introductory  lecture,  from  off"ering  some  remarks  upon  tiie  general 
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course  of  your  medical  education.  It  appears  to  me  most  arbitrary, 
I  may  say  irrational,  to  attempt  to  draw,  so  strongly  as  is  usually 
done,  the  line  of  demarcation  between  medicine  and  surgery ;  in 
point  of  fact,  no  such  distinction  can  be  maintained;  tlie  tAvo  blend 
with  each  other,  and  are  mutually  dependent.  A  disorder  appa- 
rently constitutional  is  frequently  cured  by  the  removal  of  a  local 
source  of  irritation,  and  an  external  disease,  on  the  other  hand, 
as  often  cured  by  constitutional  remedies ;  it  is  therefore  clearly 
necessary  that  the  physician  and  surgeon  should  each  understand 
the  pathology  of  both  the  above  conditions,  or  otherwise  they  must 
be  in  continual  consultation. 

It  must  be  remembered,  however,  that  surgery  and  medicine 
are  both  to  be  learned  only  through  a  knowledge  of  other  branches 
of  science.  These,  although  apparently  distinct  from  each  other, 
and  embracing  subjects  quite  dissimilar,  possess  at  the  same  time  a 
close  and  mutual  connexion;  and  indeed  it  is  only  in  the  relation 
of  collateral  branches  of  knowledge  to  each  other  that  a  consistent 
form  is  given  to  any  science.  "  Omnes  medicinse  partes  ita  con- 
nexse  sunt,  ut  ex  toto  separare  non  possunt." 

The  functions  of  every  organized  being,  however  low  in  the  scale 
of  creation,  are  performed  through  the  medium  and  instrumentahty 
of  certain  comphcated  systems  of  apparatus,  each  competent  to  effect 
some  definite  pui'pose.  Both  in  plants  and  animals  such  apparatus 
or  organs  are  alike  found,  and  it  is  to  then'  operation  that  the 
maintenance  of  those  processes  is  due,  from  which  results  that 
mysterious  and  inexplicable  condition  termed  vitality.  In  the 
higher  animals,  especially  in  man,  the  organs  of  the  body  are 
numerous  and  complicated  in  their  structure  and  character,  accord- 
ing to  the  function  they  are  destined  to  perform,  and  theii-  proper 
action  depends  upon  their  being  in  a  healtliy  and  natm-al  con- 
dition. As  it  is  necessary,  before  the  mechanist  can  rectify 
the  deficiencies  of  an  injured  or  worn  machine,  that  he  should 
be  thoroughly  conversant  with  its  structure,  so  is  it  necessary, 
before  the  medical  practitioner  can  enter  upon  the  treatment  of  a 
disorder  of  the  human  organism,  that  he  should  make  himself  fully 
master  of  its  structure,  and  the  relative  position  and  connexion 
of  its  various  parts.  This  study  constitutes  that  branch  of  medical 
science  called  Anatomy,  In  a  strict  sense,  anatomy  signifies  merely 
dissection ;  but  more  broadly,  it  may  be  held  to  comprehend  the 
consideration  of  the  structure  of  all  organized  matter,  and,  as  some 
author  has  well  said,  may  be  regarded  as  the  science  of  organi- 
zation. 

As  the  human  frame  is  made  up  of  parts  differing  from  each 
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other,  but  being  stiU  more  or  less  essential  to  the  well-being  of  the 
whole,  the  study  of  anatomy  natiirally  forms  the  first  subject  of  the 
students  attention.    Suffer  me,  gentlemen,  to  earnestly  impress 
upon  your  minds  the  importance  of  this  study,  not  only  m  reference 
to  the  acquirement  of  a  knowledge  of  the  other  branches  of  yom- 
profession,  but  also  with  regard  to  your  future  career  as  medical 
practitioners.    The  study  of  anatomy  necessarily  constitutes  the 
groundwork  of  the  science  of  medicine;  and  rely  upon  it,  whatever 
the  superstinicture  may  be,  a  competent  knowledge  of  anatomy  forms 
the  only  sure  foundation.    Anatomy  must,  indeed,  ever  be  looked 
upon  as  the  basis  of  every  branch  of  medicme ;  and  it  is  to  ana- 
tomical investigations  that  physiology  and  pathology  owe  their 
advancement  to  the  prominent  position  they  now  occupy.  There 
is  no  department,  no  branch  of  our  profession  which  can  claun 
exemption  from  the  obhgations  due  to  anatomy ;  it  is  the  guidmg- 
star  of  the  operative  surgeon ;  and  an  acquaintance  with  its  prm- 
ciples  is  of  the  gi-eatest  importance  to  the  physician,  in  the  estima- 
tion  of  internal  and  Hdden  disorders.    The  discoveries  in  anatomy 
have  done  much  towards  clearing  away  the  mist  of  hypothesis  and 
speculation  with  which  medical  science  was  at  one  time  enshrouded, 
and  it  is  from  continued  investigations  in  this  branch  of  science  that 
we  may  hope  one  day  to  see  the  practice  of  medicine,  divested  of 
the  mantle  of  empiricism,  take  its  place  in  the  rank  of  exact 
sciences. 

The  object  of  the  study  of  anatomy  is  twofold  :  it  is  subservient 
to  the  investigation  of  the  structures  of  the  body,  both  in  health 
and  disease.  The  first  subject  for  the  attention  of  the  student,  is 
the  condition  of  the  parts  in  a  state  of  health ;  the  changes  which 
they  experience  under  the  influence  of  disease  will  be  a  matter 
for  further  inquiry,  and  belongs  to  the  branch  of  study  called 
morbid  anatomy.  As  the  anatomy  of  the  body  in  health  is  the 
source  of  all  that  is  positively  known  in  human  physiology,  morbid 
anatomy  must  be  regarded  as  the  most  essential  element  in 
the  study  of  pathology;  but  in  the  beginning  the  learner 
is  expected  to  deal  only  with  the  anatomy  of  health,  to  study 
the  forms  of  parts,  their  relative  situation  and  structural  pecu- 
liarities. 

When  a  sufficient  insight  has  been  obtained  into  anatomy,  the 
study  of  Physiology  will  naturally  follow ;  firstly,  because  physio- 
logical deductions  are  for  the  most  part  founded  upon  anatomical 
facts ;  and  secondly,  because  physiology  treats  of  the  functions  of 
the  various  organs  with  which  the  student  will  have  become  ac- 
quainted through  the  medium  of  anatomy.    Physiology  teaches, 
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for  example,  tliat  the  function  of  the  stomach  is  to  prepare  the  food 
to  be  converted  into  blood,  that  of  the  hver  to  secrete  bile,  and 
that  of  the  Iddneys  to  withdraw  excrementitious  matter  from  the 
system  in  the  form  of  urine.    It  is  by  means  of  physiological  in- 
vestigations that  these  processes  have  been  rendered  more  or  less 
intelligible,  and  ■  that  we  can  understand  the  nature  of  the  action 
of  different  kinds  of  food,  and  of  medicinal  agents.    Without  a 
knowledge  of  the  principles  of  physiology,  anatomy  is  useless,  the 
latter,  as  I  have  said  before,  treating  only  of  the  structure  and 
relationship  of  parts,  while  physiology  teaches  what  those  parts  are 
capable  of  effecting  under  the  influence  of  ^'itality.    Of  late  years 
the  advances  of  physiology  have  been  very  rapid ;  this  has  probably 
arisen,  in  some  measure,  from  the  circumstance,  that  Chemistry  has 
been  made  an  adjunct  to  physiological  inquiry.    Vitahty  seems 
made  up  of  a  series  of  ceaseless  chemical  changes ;  the  elements  of 
the  food  taken  into  the  stomach  form  new  compounds,  and  are 
ultimately  converted  into  the  tissues  of  the  animal  frame ;  having 
performed  their  office,  these  are  disorganized  in  tm-n,  then-  con- 
stituents passing  away  as  excrementitious  matter.  Chemistry, 
applied  to  physiology,  has  explained  the  natm-e  of  these  changes  : 
it  has  shown  the  relation  which  the  different  elements  of  the  food 
bear  to  the  life  of  the  animal ;  that  some  are  nutritious,  convertible 
into  tissue,  and  making  up  for  the  waste  which  is  constantly  going 
forward,  while  others  only  assist  in  supporting  life  by  ministering 
to  the  process  of  respiration.    "Without  a  knowledge  of  physiology 
it  is  impossible  to  estimate  the  disturbances  of  function  which  ai-e 
so  generally  indicative  of  disease,  and  one  of  the  most  valuable 
accessories  to  diagnosis  is  thus  lost.    By  the  study  of  anatomy  and 
physiology  the  path  will  be  opened  for  that  of  another  equally  im- 
portant subject.  Pathology— Anatomy  being  considered  the  science 
of  healthy  organization.  Physiology  that  of  healthy  function,  aud 
Pathology  that  of  disease. 

In  entering  upon  the  study  of  Pathology,  I  must  Avarn  you, 
gentlemen,  from  the  error  of  classing  together  pathology  and  morbid 
anatomy ;  the  two,  although  intimately  related,  and  tending  to  one 
object,  are  quite  distinct.  Morbid  anatomy  may  be  regarded  as 
having  the  same  relation  to  pathology  as  the  anatomy  of  normal 
structm^es  bears  to  physiology.  Morbid  anatomy  discovers  the 
changes  which  are  produced  by  disease  in  organized  tissues ;  pa- 
thology may  be  said  to  be  the  science  of  disordered  functions,  or 
of  symptoms. 

The  study  of  morbid  anatomy  is  essential  to  the  proper  com- 
prehension of  the  laws  of  pathology,  and,  in  many  cases,  an  acquaint- 
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ance  with  the  effects  produced  in  the  system  by  alteration  of 
structm-e  is  sufficient,  in  itself,  to  enable  the  surgeon  at  once  to 
form  a  diagnosis.    In  such  diseases  as  phthisis,  morbus  Bnghtu, 
aneurism,  or  enlai'ged  prostate  gland,  the  changes  of  structure  are 
sufficient  to  account  for  the  constitutional  disorder  attendant  upon 
them ;  and  here  morbid  anatomy  furnishes  the  student  with  the 
most  important  data  to  his  diagnosis,  inasmuch  as  the  urgency  of 
the  symptoms  is  generally  in  proportion  to  the  extent  of  abnormal 
organic  change.    There  are,  on  the  other  hand,  diseases  of  im- 
portant, nay  even  of  the  most  dreadful,  character,  in  which  morbid 
anatomists  have  hitherto  signaUy  faded  in  discovermg  any  structural 
change  to  which  the  disorder  could  be  attributed.    Hydrophobia  and 
tetanus,  perhaps  the  most  fearful  of  aU  the  maladies  incidental  to 
man,  and  at  the  same  thne  the  most  violent  in  their  symptoms,  leave 
no  trace  of  organic  lesion  from  which  their  true  seat  and  character 
can  be  deduced.  The  same  may  be  said  of  fever  and  rheumatism,  in 
both  of  which  morbid  anatomy  faUs  to  point  out  the  "error  loci."  It 
is  under  these  circumstances  that  the  science  of  pathology  comes  in 
to  our  assistance,  and  teaches  us  to  seek  in  symptoms  and  disor- 
dered function  that  information  which  we  fail  to  derive  from  the 
aid  of  morbid  anatomy.    Let  me  therefore,  gentlemen,  lu^ge  upon 
you  the  necessity  of  a  close  attention  to  that  part  of  your  education 
which  you  wiU  have  to  acquire  in  the  wards  of  the  hospital ;  to  study 
closely  the  symptoms  of  disease,  and  the  peculiar  appearances  of 
local  lesions ;  for  it  is  thus  that  you  will  have  to  learn  pathology, 
and  store  up  in  your  minds  that  experimental  knowledge  wliich  will 
guide  you  in  your  future  practice,  and  without  which,  devoid  of  any 
fixed  professional  principles,  you  will  find  yourselves  constantly 
sun-ounded  by  doubt  and  perplexity.    With  relation  to  the  study 
of  morbid  anatomy  and  pathology,  I  cannot  refrain  from  alluding 
briefly  to  the  advantages  afforded  by  the  employment  of  the  micro- 
scope, and  chemistry.  In  investigating  the  peculiarities  of  structure, 
the  microscope  furnishes  us,  as  it  were,  with  a  new  sense ;  it  is 
impossible  to  arrive  at  anything  like  a  correct  idea  of  the  character 
of  the  various  tissues  and  fluids  of  the  body  without  the  assistance 
of  this  instrument ;  but  with  its  aid,  the  student  will  be  struck  with 
wonder  at  the  extent  of  the  field  of  useful  inquiry  which  will  open 
around  him.    The  study  of  the  normal  structures  will,  of  course, 
prepare  the  way  to  that  of  the  effects  produced  in  different  tissues 
by  disease ;  and,  indeed,  in  learning  morbid  anatomy,  the  student 
who  does  not  acquire  some  knowledge  of  the  use  of  the  microscope, 
must  be  content  to  remain  ignorant  of  a  midtitude  of  important 
facts,  or  at  least  take  them  by  hearsay — a  bad  plan  of  becoming 
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acquainted  with  any  subject  when  we  have  the  means  of  learning  it 
by  means  of  our  own  senses. 

In  relation  to  pathology,  chemistry  is  also  a  powerful  adjunct, 
and  in  some  cases  an  essential  one.  In  urinary  disorders,  in  the 
examination  of  abnormal  effusions,  and,  indeed,  in  a  host  of  other 
cases,  chemistry  may  become  the  chief  means  of  diagnosis ;  and 
every  student  of  medicine  ought  to  acquire  a  sufficient  knowledge 
of  this  branch  of  science,  to  enable  him  to  make  examinations  for 
himself.  I  do  not  think  that  a  large  portion  of  time  ought  to  be 
devoted  to  such  subjects— there  are  other  duties  more  onerous; 
but  many  a  leisure  moment  may  be  well  filled  up  in  these  (what 
I  call)  recreative  studies.  To  return  however,  gentlemen,  to  the 
more  relevant  matter  of  my  lecture.  I  have  now  described  to  you 
what  ought,  in  my  opinion,  to  be  the  course  of  study  in  respect  to 
the  commencement  of  the  pupil's  professional  education.  I  have 
said,  that  the  foundation  of  a  knowledge  of  surgeiy  and  medicine 
must  be  the  thi-ee  branches  of  science  I  have  spoken  upon— viz., 
Anatomy,  Physiology,  and  Pathology;  but  m  these  we  have  only 
the  instruments  by  which  future  effects  are  to  be  produced;  stoppmg 
here,  the  student  wiU  have  done  but  little  towards  acquh-hig  a 
knowledge  of  the  practice  of  Ms  profession.  We  must  now  see  how 
he  is  to  be  trained  in  that  branch  of  his  education. 

General  medical  practice,  to  which  most  of  you  wiU  probably 
devote  yourselves,  requires  a  knowledge  of  the  sciences  both  of 
medicine  and  sm'gery,  and  the  object  of  aU  the  training  I  have 
spoken  of  is  to  prepare  the  way  to  the  study  of  these  m  the  most 
legitimate  manner.  I  have  already  said,  that  nothmg  is  more 
arbitrary  and  artificial  than  the  distinction  which  is  drawn  between 
surgery  and  medicine ;  but  for  the  sake  of  convenience  and  perspi- 
cuity I  must  now  speak  of  them  as  separate. 

Surgery  strictly  speaking,  means  the  art  of  manual  operation; 
but  it  must  not  be  supposed  that  the  science  of  modern  surgeiy 
consists  of  nothing  beyond  this.  Cutting  and  mutdation  are,  per- 
hans  among  the  least  important  duties  of  the  surgeon ;  a  mere 
naLal  dexterity  of  hand  would  enable  ai^  man  to  become  a 
skilful  operator;  but  it  is  in  the  exercise  of  sound  judgment  in 
he  discrimination  of  the  pecuhai'  points  of  a  case,  and  in  he 
skilful  adoption  of  such  means  as  will,  when  possible  obvm  e  the 
necely  for  an  operation,  that  the  good  surgeon  is  chiefly  shown 
Tme  surgeons,  rom  an  unwise  covetousness  of  fame,  catch  at 
eve'y  ^"ortunily  of  performing  an  operation,  making  tl- Buftc..ig 
Td  danger  of  L  patient  a  secondary  matter  of  consulera  ion 
Let  me 'warn  you,  gentlemen,  against  tliis  manner  of  conduct. 
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Whenever  it  happens  that  you  are  placed  in  a  situation  in  which 
it  becomes  your  duty  to  employ  your  surgical  skill  for  the  benefit 
of  a  patient,  do  not  be  led  away  by  the  sole  desire  of  distinguishing 
yourselves.  The  life  of  a  fellow-being  is  in  your  hands,  and  depends 
upon  yoiu"  skilful  performance  of  that  task  which  you  are  about  to 
undertake.  Let,  therefore,  all  your  consideration  be  given  to  your 
patient,  not  only  during  the  immediate  operation,  but  also  in  his 
proper  preparation  before,  and  in  his  treatment  after,  the  operation  is 
completed.    One  rule  should  never  be  forgotten  :  be  not  too  hasty 
in  submitting  a  patient  to  the  ordeal  of  an  operation ;  for  he  is  the 
better  surgeon  who  saves  a  hmb  than  he  who  cuts  it  off,  no  matter 
how  skilfully  the  operation  itself  may  have  been  performed ;  at  the 
same  time,  manual  dexterity  in  surgical  operations  must  not  be 
neglected.  There  are  certain  diseases,  such  as  stone  in  the  bladder, 
or  hernia,  which  are  beyond  the  reach  of  mediciuej  an  operation 
alone  can  reheve  the  patient,  and  his  safety  can  only  be  ensured 
by  competent  skill  on  the  part  of  the  operator.    It  does  not  in- 
variably follow,  however,  that  because  a  disease  is  incurable  by 
medicine,  a  surgical  operation  should  be  had  recourse  to :  the 
disease  may  be  of  such  a  character  that  its  extirpation  can  only 
remove  its  external  manifestations  without  removing  its  germs  from 
the  system.    Sometimes,  however,  even  under  these  cu'cumstances, 
the  removal  of  the  affected  part  may  be  advisable  for  the  purpose 
of  diminishing  the  suffering  of  the  patient,  and  even  of  prolonging 
his  hfe,  although  there  can  be  no  hope  of  eradicating  the  disease 
or  of  preventing  its  return. 

Some  diseases,  although  causing  disfiguration  to  the  patient, 
may  not  interfere  with  any  vital  function ;  in  such  cases  ought 
an  operation  to  be  resorted  to  merely  for  the  purpose  of  removing 
a  deformity  ?  It  is  the  judgment  and  acumen  shown  in  points  like 
the  above,  which  distinguish  the  scientific  surgeon  from  the  mere 
operator.  But,  gentlemen,  if  it  be  right  for  the  surgeon  to  pause 
before  he  brings  the  knife  into  requisition — if  it  be  right  that  he 
should  use  his  utmost  endeavour  to  ciu-e  the  disorder  by  medical 
apphances,  he  must  evidently  be  somewhat  of  a  physician ;  so  it  is, 
gentlemen,  and  this  is  one  reason  why  all  of  you  must  study  the 
science  of  medicine. 

For  you  who  enter  into  general  practice  there  is  a  still  more 
cogent  reason;  you  wiU  be  most  frequently  called  upon  to  act  in 
the  character  of  physician,  and  your  duties  will  usually  bring 
tmder  your  care  the  diseases  which  are  supposed  to  belong  most 
particularly  to  his  science.  Now,  gentlemen,  I  believe  there 
is  but  one  way  to  become  a  good  physician.   Your  prepai-atory 
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studies,  as  we  liave  seen,  relate  in  an  equal  degree  botli  to  surgery 
and  medicine ;  but  to  learn  the  practice  of  the  latter  nothing  but 
personal  experience  and  acute  observation  will  serve.  Symptoms 
can  only  be  learned  at  the  bedsidej  and  I  beheve  it  to  be  perfectly 
impossible  for  any  one  to  gain  a  knowledge  of  the  principles  of 
diagnosis  otherwise  than  by  practical  teaching.  So  with  the  pro- 
perties of  remedies :  their  chemical  character  you  may  learn 
in  a  great  measm-e  from  the  writings  of  others ;  but  the  action  of 
these  remedies  upon  different  constitutions,  the  modifying  influence 
of  diathesis  and  of  diseased  action,  can  only  be  learned  in  the 
hospital  wards.  And  let  me  beg  of  you  to  look  upon  this  as 
the  most  important  pouat  of  all  in  the  education  of  the  medical 
student;  all  other  studies  tend  to  the  one  object — to  make  a  skilftil 
practitioner.  But  you  may  be  perfect  anatomists,  excellent  phy- 
siologists, and  possess  a  competent  Icnowledge  of  the  laws  of 
pathology ;  you  may  be  skilful  chemists,  and  well  conversant  with 
the  science  of  botany,  and  the  properties  of  materia  medica ;  but 
all  this  does  not  make  a  physician.  A  practical  acquaintance 
with  symptoms  and  characteristic  cu^cumstances,  to  be  learned  only 
by  patient  and  long-continued  observation  by  the  bed-side,  is  impe- 
ratively required ;  and  I  trust,  gentlemen,  that  you  will  perceive 
the  importance  of  this  branch  of  your  studies,  and  lose  none  of 
the  excellent  opportunities  you  here  possess  of  acquiring  a  know- 
ledge so  essential  to  your  future  success. 
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LECTURE  I. 

Reason  for  choice  of  blood  as  commencement  of  a  surgical  course — ■ 
Importance  of  the  blood — A  living  fluid — Necessity  for  replenish- 
ment of  blood — Ingesta — Albumen,  fibrin,  and  casein — Hydro- 
carbons. Quantity  of  blood  in  the  human  body — Effects  from 
loss  of  blood — Greater  from  arterial  than  venous — Syncope  not 
always  to  be  feared — Colour  of  arterial  and  venous  blood.  Time 
required  for  the  whole  quantity  of  the  blood  to  pass  through  the 
heart.  Conditions  of  healthy  blood — Specific  gravity — Red 
particles — Liquor  sanguinis — Coagulation  influenced  by  heat — 
Proximate  elements — Red  particles — Fibrin — Albumen — Salts — 
Water — Buffy  coat. 

Gentlemen — 

In  pursuance  of  the  plan  which  I  propose  to  follow  in  these  lectures, 
I  shall  commence  with  some  observations  upon  the  Blood.  To 
many  of  you  it  may  appear  siagular  that  I  shoiold  have  made 
choice  of  the  blood  as  the  first  subject  in  a  course  of  surgical 
lecttures;  but  when  I  have  explaiued  to  you  the  various  important 
purposes  this  fluid  is  destined  to  fulfil,  during  the  progress  of  the 
growth  of  the  body,  in  the  maintenance  of  its  health,  and  in  its 
restoration  from  disease,  you  will  all,  I  think,  readily  admit  the 
necessity  of  imderstanding  the  normal  state  of  the  blood,  that  you 
may  appreciate  the  changes  to  which  it  is  hable  under  the  influence 
of  various  morbid  conditions. 

I  do  not  intend  to  enter  deeply  either  into  the  chemistry  or 
physiology  of  the  blood,  but  merely  to  bring  to  your  notice  such 
points  on  the  subject  as  have  reference  to  practical  considerations. 
It  is  worthy  of  remark,  that  in  the  earliest  times  the  blood  was 
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considered  a  highly  important  and  vital  fluid,  for  in  tlie  book  of 
Leviticus  we  find  it  wi-itten,  that  "The  life  of  the  flesh  is  in  the 
blood;  the  blood  is  the  Ufe  of  all  flesli,  the  blood  of  it,  is  for  the 
hfe."  John  Hunter,  the  prophet  of  surgery,  seems  to  have  been 
impressed  with  this  conviction,  and  always  spoke  of  the  blood  as  a 

"living  fluid."  . 

As  the  increase  of  the  body,  the  development  of  its  organs,  and 
the  supply  of  its  waste,  depend  entirely  on  the  blood,  the  quantity 
of  this  fluid  must  necessarHy  be  constantly  dhninishing,  and  re- 
quire, therefore,  replenishment.     This  is  accomphshed  by  the 
introduction  of  those  substances  hito  the  stomach  wHch  are  capable 
of  being  converted  into  blood;  but  whatever  vaiiety  of  food  may 
be  employed,  that  only  can  renew  the  blood, ,  and  consequently 
nourish  the  body,  wHch  contains  one  or  other  of  the  three  ammal 
constituents  termed  fibrin,  albumen,  and  casein.     These  contam 
niti'ogen,  and  are  found  in  both  animal  and  vegetable  substances. 
It  is  true  other  elements  enter  uito  the  composition  of  the  various 
articles  employed  for  the  food  of  animals;   such  as  starch,  gum, 
sugai',  fat,  &c.    None  of  these,  however,  contaki  nitrogen;  they 
are  termed  therefore  hydro-caxbons ;    and,  although  not  alone 
competent  to  the  nourishment  of  the  body,  they  perform  the  very 
important  office  of  supplying  the  materials  for  the  production  of 
the  animal  heat,  and  are  therefore  essential  to  the  preservation  of 
health.     Hence  it  is  that  in  cold  chmates  we  find  the  mhabitants 
requii-e  laxge  quantities  of  oil,  fatty  substances,  and  alcohol,  to  supply 
the  heat  wHch  is  constantly  being  abstracted  from  the  surface  of 
the  body. 

When  we  consider  the  great  use  of  the  blood,  a  natural  de- 
sire arises  to  learn  the  quantity  of  this  fluid  which  is  contamed 
within  the  human  body;  but  this  is  veiy  difficult  to  ascertam 
correctly.      Various  methods  have  been  adopted  to  solve  tlus 
question;   such  as  bleeding  an  anhnal  to  death  from  the  aorta, 
chopping  an  animal  to  pieces,  and  squeezing  out  the  blood:  but 
such  experiments  have  produced  only  uncertain  results.  Valentin, 
howe^r,  adopted  a  much  more  ingenious  and  scientific  experiment. 
He  withdrew  from  an  animal  an  ounce  of  blood,  and  substituted 
for  it  an  ounce  of  a  solution  of  a  salt  of  knoAvn  sti-ength;  after  a 
certain  time  he  drew  off  another  ounce  of  blood,  and,  ascertammg 
the  quantity  of  salt  contained  in  it,  he  detennmed  the  quantity  of 
blood  within  the  animal.     Although  tliis  expemnent  is  not  free 
from  objections,  still  it  seems  to  be  one  of  the  best  which  has  been 
adopted'  for  the  purpose.    Appljong  liis  results  to  the  human  body, 
he  has  deduced,  that  a  man  of  thnty  years  of  age  contams  about 
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tliii'ty-four  pounds  of  bloody  and  a  woman  of  the  same  age  about 
twenty-six  pounds.  There  is,  however,  reason  to  beheve  that 
Valentin  has  overstated  the  real  quantity  of  blood  at  any  one  time 
flowing  through  the  vessels  of  a  human  being;  and  this  suspicion 
is  strengthened  by  the  fact  of  the  danger  resulting  from  the  loss 
of  only  a  small  proportion  of  the  mass  he  conceives  to  be  always 
cu'culating. 

The  absti-action  of  twenty  otmces  of  blood  produces  a  very 
great  effect  upon  the  constitution,  although  the  danger  arising  from 
this  som'ce  is  not  wholly  attributable  to  the  quantity  lost,  but 
partly  to  the  velocity  with  which  the  blood  flows.  The  loss  of 
arterial  blood  is  more  dangerous  in  its  effects  than  that  of  blood 
from  the  veins:  this  results  principally  from  the  greater  quantity  of 
nutritious  matter  withdrawn,  but  in  some  measure  also  from  the 
rapidity  with  which  it  flows.  Such  facts  as  I  have  now  mentioned 
should  be  constantly  borne  in  mind  in  the  regulation  of  your 
practice  in  the  abstraction  of  blood  as  an  antiphlogistic  remedy. 
Cases  are  recorded  in  which  seventy  ounces  of  blood  have  been 
withdrawn  at  one  bleeding,  but,  fortunately  for  manldnd,  physiology 
is  now  considered  an  essential  branch  of  medical  education,  and 
much  less  hazardous  means  are  employed  to  produce  the  intended 
effects.  When  a  large  quantity  of  blood  has  been  lost,  a  quantity 
beyond  which  dangerous  results  would  arise,  syncope  very  generally 
ensues ;  this  is  a  state  in  which  the  blood  ceases  to  be  propelled 
through  the  smaller  vessels,  and  iu  which  there  exists  a  tendency 
to  its  coagulation,  with  a  consequent  closing  of  the  woimded  vessels. 
A  judicious  surgeon  therefore  hesitates  before  he  interferes  with  this 
natural  attempt  to  check  the  loss  of  blood;  but  at  the  same  time 
it  is  to  be  borne  in  mind  that  the  syncope  may  remain  to  so 
lengthened  a  period  as  to  render  it  advisable  to  produce  reaction 
by  the  administration  of  stimuh,  especially  when  a  very  large 
quantity  of  blood  has  been  drawn  before  syncope  occurred. 

The  colour  of  the  blood  varies  in  animals  of  different  kinds. 
In  mammalia,  birds,  certain  reptiles,  and  fishes,  it  is  red;  in  the 
invertebrata  (with  the  exception  of  some  annelidse)  it  is  white ; 
wliile  in  other  animals  it  is  even  of  a  bluish  colour.  In  man  the 
colour  of  the  blood,  as  all  of  you  must  be  aware,  differs  in  the 
artei-ies  and  ia  the  veins :  that  in  the  former  system  of  vessels 
being  of  a  bright  scarlet,  and  that  in  the  latter  of  a  dark  modena 
red,  although  the  size  and  form  of  the  red  particles  are  the  same 
in  each.  This  physical  characteristic  of  the  two  lands  of  blood  is 
I  often  a  sign  of  great  importance  to  the  surgeon  in  cases  of  hsemor- 
1  rhage,  especially  during  surgical  operations ;  but  he  should  be  aware 
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that  it  is  not  an  invaiiable  evidence  of  the  source  from  which  blood 
is  flowing-  for  when  the  blood  is  retarded  m  its  passage  tlirough 
the  arteries,  it  will  assume  a  venous  hue ;  and  so  also  under  certain 
circumstances,  venous  will  retain  the  colour  of  arterial  blood; 
indications  which,  when  appreciated,  regulate  the  practice  to  be 
adopted  in  each  instance.    It  would,  for  example,  be  difficult  to 
decide  at  once  whether  the  blood  in  this  saucer  be  arterial  or 
venous,  for  it  has  so  long  been  exposed  to  the  atmosphere  that 
it  has  absorbed  a  sufficient  quantity  of  oxygen  to  have  acqmred 
a  scarlet  colour,  and  here  is  a  demonstratiou,  therefore,  of  the 
difficulty  I  have  alluded  to.  .        ^  ■ 

The  passage  of  the  blood  through  the  heart  and  blood-vessels  is 
termed  its  circulation;  and  this  transmission  of  the  blood  from  one 
part  of  the  system  to  another,  takes  place  with  great  rapidity. 
The  quick  rate  at  which  the  blood  circulates,  has  been  demon- 
strated by  Hering^s  experiments,  who  found  prussiate  of  potash  m 
the  saphena  vem  of  a  horse  in  twenty  seconds  after  he  had  mjected 
it  into  the  jugular  vein,  and  within  thirty  seconds  it  was  found  m 
the  other  jugular.    The  time  required  for  the  whole  mass  of  the 
blood  to  pass  through  the  hear-t,  has  been  calculated  by  several 
different  authorities;"  but  the  calculation  of  Miiller  seems  to  me 
to  be  founded  upon  the  most  rational  data,  and  therefore  to 
approach  very  closely  to  the  truth.    MiiUer  considers  that  2  oz.  ot 
blood  ai-e  expelled  from  the  left  ventricle  of  the  heart  at  each 
systole,  and  251bs.  is  his  highest  calculation  of  blood  m  the  body, 
so  that  at  75  pulsations  in  a  minute  it  would  requn-e  2^  mmutes 
for  the  whole  of  the  blood  to  pass  through  the  heai-t. 

Many  ch-cumstances  affect  the  blood  dm-ing  its  ch-culation  through 
its  proper  vessels,  and  may  tend  to  alter  the  relative  proportion  ot 
its  constituents,  and  thus  exeri:  a  most  powerful  influence  rn  modi- 
fying and  aggravating  disease.     The  blood  passes  from  the  heai;t 
into  the  arteries;  these  ai-e  destined  to  convey  it  to  then-  termi- 
nating branches,  the  capillaries,  fi-om  which  its  constitaents  ^e 
transuded  for  the  supply  of  eveiy  sti-ucture  in  the  hvmg  body:  tor 
this  function  to  be  healthily  and  properly  performed,  the  mtegnty 
of  the  blood  must  be  implied,  the  action  of  the  ai-tenes  and  capil- 
laries be  normal,  and  the  tissues  healthy,  to  enable  them  to  receive 
their  due  supply  of  nourishment.     The  whole  system  is  otherwise 
put  out  of  order.    As  all  the  blood  contained  within  the  capiUanes 
is  not  expended  in  the  supply  of  the  tissues  of  the  body,  it  is 
returned  as  deteriorated  blood  by  the  vems  (assisted  by  tlie  ao- 
sorbents)  to  the  right  side  of  the  heart,  receiviug  m  its  reHuent 
course  a  fresh  supply  of  nutrient  ingredients  resulting  from  the 
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digestion  of  food;  and  subsequently  tlii'owing  off  its  effete  matter 
through  the  action  of  various  organs  destined  for  this  excretory 
office,  it  ultimately  receives  a  fresh  supply  of  oxygen  from  the  lungs, 
when  it  may  be  said  to  be  renovated,  and  fitted  again  for  circulation. 

Thus  we  must  consider  the  human  body  not  as  an  in- 
animate but  as  a  vital  mass,  not  in  a  state  of  rest  but  in  constant 
action  and  change,  and  we  can  but  regard  the  blood,  from  the 
first  formation  of  the  embiyo  to  the  period  of  senescence,  as  the 
great  pabulum  of  hfe. 

Wonderftd  and  important  as  are  the  functions  of  the  nervous 
system,  it  is  supported  by  the  blood,  and  without  the  influence  of 
the  blood  it  is  incapable  of  directing  motion  and  receiving  sensation. 
The  immediate  effect  produced  on  the  nervous  system  by  cutting 
off  the  supply  of  blood  to  the  brain,  was  first  demonstrated  by  Sir 
Astley  Cooper,  who,  by  compressing  the  carotid  and  vertebral 
arteries  of  an  animal,  deprived  it  of  life  in  two  minutes.  The  rapid 
dissolution  so  frequently  resulting  from  haemorrhage  is  but  another 
illustration  of  the  same  fact. 

The  blood  is  not  only  important  under  the  view  which  we  have 
taken  of  it  in  health,  but  equally  so  in  disease;  for  we  find  that  it 
undergoes,  either  as  cause  or  consequence,  appreciable  changes  both 
as  to  quantity  and  quahty;  and  in  order  to  understand  these  morbid 
conditions  it  is  quite  necessary  to  be  acquainted  with  the  nature  of 
this  fluid  in  a  state  of  health. 

Condition  of  healthy  blood. — The  specific  gravity  of  healthy 
blood  is  from  1.050  to  1.060,  its  temperature  varying  from  98°  to 
100°;  facts  not  unimportant,  as  they  alone  may  tend,  under  certain 
circumstances,  to  assist  you  in  the  diagnosis  and  treatment  of 
disease. 

The  blood  appears,  to  the  naked  eye,  a  homogeneous  fluid,  but  if 
examined  under  a  microscope,  it  is  seen  to  be  composed  of  numerous 
little  red  disc-shaped  corpuscles,  floating  in  a  colourless  flmd,  "  the 
red  particles"  and  "  liquor  sanguinis;"  the  latter  term  having  been 
first  applied  to  this  fliiid  by  my  colleague  Dr.  Babington,  to  dis- 
tinguish it  from  the  serum,  which  is  the  fluid  part  of  the  blood 
after  the  fibrin  has  been  spontaneously  separated  from  it  by  its 
coagulation. 

Some  time  after  blood  has  been  withdrawn  from  a  living 
animal,  it  begins  to  gelatinize  or  coagulate.  The  coagulation  of 
the  blood  is  owing  to  the  spontaneous  consolidation  of  its  fibrin. 
The  period  at  which  the  consohdation  takes  place  depends  on  the 
temperature  of  the  medium  to  which  the  blood  is  exposed:  this 
fact  may  be  a  consideration  of  importance  to  a  surgeon,  -sug- 
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gesting  the  propriety  of  regulating  the  temperature  of  a  room 
during  surgical  operations,  for  it  has  been  ascertained  that  blood 
withdraAvn  from  a  vein  in  the  arm,  in  a  room  at  the  temperature 
of  53°,  coagulates  in  4.5  minutes;  at  the  temperature  of  98°,  in 
2.5  minutes;  and  that  blood  which  coagulates  in  5  minutes  at  60°, 
remains  fluid  for  30  minutes  at  40°,  and  requires  60  minutes  for 
complete  coagulation;   these  experiments  were  instituted  by  Dr. 
Scudamore.     The  self-coagulation  of  the  blood  Hunter  found  to 
be  materially  influenced  by  its  admixture  with  foreign  substances. 
This  has  been  corroborated  by  other  experimenters,  and  it  has  been 
foTmd  that  certain  morbid  secretions,  above  all,  pus,  are  capable  of 
producing  a  powerful  effect  upon  the  coagulation  of  nonnal  blood. 
Pus  added  to  freslily  drawn  blood  hastens  coagulation,  and  if  the 
pus  be  in  a  putrid  state,  it  acts  more  energetically  than  if  it  be 
fresh.     Pus  introduced  into  the  veins  of  the  living  body  tends  to 
produce  coagulation  of  the  blood,  as  in  phlebitis ;  an  action  wliich 
operates  as  a  means  of  preventing  the  pus  from  entering  into  ch-- 
culation,  isolating  it  and  confining  it  to  the  locahty  in  which  it 
was  first  introduced  or  formed.    Prom  researches  which  have  been 
made  on  this  subject,  it  appears  that  pus  coagulates  blood  m  the 
living  vessels  more  rapidly  than  after  it  has  been  withdi-awn  from 
the  body. 

The  readiness  with  which  the  blood  coagulates  when  any  irri- 
tating fluid  is  injected  into  the  vems,  wiU  probably  account  for  the 
fact  that  uuder  such  circumstances  the  constitutional  symptoms 
that  might  be  expected,  do  not  always  supervene ;  but  if  there  be 
no  coagulation  of  the  blood,  or  if  an  obstruction  to  the  passage  of 
the  blood  through  the  blood-vessels  be  formed  at  first,  and  after- 
wards broken  down,  as  may  happen,  then  constitutional  distm-bance 
of  greater  or  less  intensity  will  ensue. 

The  following  diagram  points  out  the  changes  which  the  blood 
undergoes  by  its  coagidation: — 


Liquid  blood 


■Red  corpuscles  .  .  . 

.  .   f  Fibrin  J 
iLiq.  sanguinis  |g^^^^ 


Clot  ] 


Coagulated 
blood. 


It  is,  then,  to  be  observed  that  by  the  act  of  coagidation  the 
blood  separates  into  a  fluid  and  soHd  portion;  and  this  phenomenon 
occurs  whether  the  blood  be  exposed  to  the  aii-,  or  in  vacuo,  uuder 
the  influence  of  heat  or  cold,  whether  at  rest  or  in  motion,  and 
even  where  it  has  been  extravasated  in  the  living  textiu-es  of  the 
body:  under  each  of  these  circumstances,  however,  some  modifica- 
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tions  occur  both  as  to  the  period  at  which  coagulation  takes  place, 
and  the  complete  separation  of  the  sohd  from  the  fluid  parts. 

The  propoi-tion  of  the  quantity  of  serum  to  that  of  the  crassa- 
mentum  in  healthy  blood,  is  three-fourths  of  the  former  to  one- 
fourth  of  the  latter,  but  it  is  found  that  considerable  deviations 
occur  imder  disease  and  after  loss  of  blood ;  so  that  the  propor- 
tion of  the  two  to  each  other  is  a  most  legitimate  object  of  investi- 
gation to  the  pathologist. 

It  is  also  a  remarkable  fact,  that  the  shape  of  the  vessel  which 
receives  the  blood  influences  very  considerably  this  separable  pro- 
portion. Thus,  Dr.  Babington  received,  at  the  same  bleeding,  some 
blood  into  a  peai'-shaped  bottle,  and  some  into  a  common  basin ;  in 
the  former  the  serum  was  to  the  crassamentum  as  10  to  15,  in  the 
latter,  as  10  to  23. 

I  beg  leave  now,  gentlemen,  to  draw  your  attention  to  this 
table,  in  which  the  proximate  elements  of  the  blood,  and  their  pro- 
portions to  each  other  in  a  healthy  state  of  the  fluid,  are  set 
down. 

It  has  been  found  by  Lecanu  that  a  thousand  parts  of  blood 
contain  of — 


Red  particles     .    .   137 

Colourless  particles  in  very  small  number. 

Fibrin   3 

Albumen   73 

Salts   8 

Oil   Trace 

Water   790 


1000 

As  each  of  these  constituents  performs  most  important  func- 
tions in  the  animal  economy,  I  shall  speak  of  them  separately. 

The  red  particles  in  the  human  subject  consist  of  globuline, 
mixed  with  red  colouring  matter,  contained  in  a  capsule.  They 
differ  in  form  in  different  animals ;  in  man  they  are  circular  bi- 
concave discs,  about  Wffu  of  an  inch  in  diameter.  In  individuals 
of  the  same  species  of  animal  they  are  essentially  the  same,  ex- 
cepting in  the  human  embryo  before  the  hver  is  formed.  In  aU 
vertebrata,  the  shape  of  the  blood  globules  is  well  defined ;  but  tliis 
may  be  somewhat  modified  according  to  the  size  and  fullness  of 
the  vessel  in  which  they  are  circulating,  and  the  tenuity  or  density 
of  the  liquor  sanguinis. 

The  red  particles  being  the  heaviest  constituent  of  the  blood, 
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their  increase  renders  tliat  fluid  specifically  heavier.  Frequent 
bleedings  diminish  the  specific  gravity  of  the  blood,  in  consequence 
of  the  other  constituents  being  more  rapidly  reproduced  than  the 
red  particles. 

The  specific  gravity  of  the  serum  of  blood  in  a  morbid  state 
has  been  much  better  ascertained  than  that  of  the  whole  of  the 
fltdd  as  it  is  di-awn  from  the  veins;  it  has  been  found  that 
the  quantity  of  saline  matter  usually  present  does  not  raise  its 
specific  gravity  more  than  five  pai-ts  in  a  thousand  above  that  of 
distilled  water;  and  that  the  excess  of  specific  weight  depends 
upon  the  presence  of  albumen.  In  Bright's  disease,  in  which 
albumen  is  rapidly  carried  out  of  the  system,  the  specific  gra\ity  of 
the  blood  is  sometimes  reduced  as  low  as  1.013 ;  while  ia  cholera, 
it  is  often  as  high  as  1.041. 

It  is  supposed  to  be  through  the  medium  of  these  corpuscles 
that  the  animal  heat  is  generated  and  maintained,  and,  according 
to  the  theory  of  Professor  Liebig,  entirely  by  a  chemical  action : 
he  describes  the  iron  of  these  corpuscles  to  be  in  a  state  of  pro- 
toxide, and  that  it  becomes  converted  into  a  peroxide  in  its  passage 
through  the  Ivmgs.  The  oxygen  thus  obtained  combines  with  the 
carbon  of  the  various  tissues  of  the  body  during  its  systemic  chcu- 
lation,  and  thus  carbonic  acid  is  formed,  the  union  of  the  carbon 
with  the  oxygen  generating  the  animal  heat.  This  carbonic  acid 
being  given  oflp  again  in  the  lungs,  restores  the  iron  to  its  foi-mer 
state  of  protoxide — a  condition  the  most  favom-able  to  the  re- 
absorption  of  oxygen  from  the  atmosphere. 

The  temperature  of  the  blood  is  materially  influenced  by  disease, 
especially  by  fever.  "Wilson  Philhp  foimd  it  as  low  as  74°  F.,  in 
the  cold  stage  of  ague,  and  105°  in  the  hot.  Morgagni  speaks  of 
the  blood  flowing  from  the  veins  of  a  woman  icy  cold — the  serum 
was  of  a  yellowish  colour,  and  the  crassamentmn  black.  Thackerah 
mentions  the  same  tiling.  Haller  states,  that  in  intermitting  and 
continued  fever  the  temperature  of  the  blood  was  as  high  as  102°, 
104°,  108°,  109°,  F. 

It  is  impossible  to  contemplate  the  particulai-  function  these 
corpuscles  of  the  blood  are  destined  to  perform  in  the  animal 
economy,  without  anticipating  at  once  how  many  of  the  faniihai- 
phenomena  connected  with  both  constitutional  and  local  diseases 
must  depend  upon  their  healthy  condition;  and  more  especially 
when  we  observe  what  a  large  proportion  these  constituents  bear 
to  the  otiier  proximate  elements  of  this  fluid.  For  instance,  when 
superabundant,  an  increase  of  animal  heat  and  redness  of  sm-face 
results,  with  vertigo,  tendency  to  haemorrhage,  &c.    If  there  be  a 
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diminution  of  tlieii-  just  proportion,  coldness  and  paleness  evince 
the  condition  tei-med  ansemia,  and  the  treatment  is  at  once  indi- 
cated to  restore  the  balance  and  due  proportion  of  the  red  pai'ticles 
to  the  system,  as  they  constitute  the  oxygen  carriers  of  the  blood, 
and  are  therefore  especially  connected  with  respiration  and  animal 
heat. 

Htsmatosine,  one  of  the  constituents  of  the  red  corpuscles,  is 
perhaps  the  most  unchangeable  substance  contahied  in  the  blood ; 
it  is,  hoTvever,  subject  to  some  variation  as  to  quantity.  In  hse- 
mon-hage,  the  hsematosine  diminishes  very  rapidly,  and  is  but 
slowly  reproduced.  The  character  of  hsematosine  seems  to  undergo 
some  pecuhar  change  in  mahgnant  diseases,  such  as  melanosis,  and 
where  the  blood  is  found  to  retain  its  fluidity  after  death  from 
poison,  hghtning,  &c.j  the  hsematosine  appears  to  become  soluble 
in  the  serum,  and  stains  the  lining  membrane  of  the  vessel  which 
contains  it. 

Fibrin. — This  constituent  stands  next  in  order  for  our  consi- 
deration, and  perhaps  may  be  considered  by  the  surgeon  as  a  more 
important  ingredient  than  even  the  red  particles,  for  it  is  by  the 
exudation  of  fibrin  from  the  bloodvessels  that  aU  lesions  are  healed. 
That  this  power  of  restoration  of  a  wound  should  not  be  invariably 
the  same,  may  readily  be  conceived,  when  it  is  understood  that  the 
propoi-tional  quantity  of  this  plastic  matter  depends  upon  the  general 
constitutional  condition  of  the  individual,  being  found  to  vary  both 
in  quantity  and  quaUty  under  different  states  of  health:  it  is,  in 
fact,  by  this  plasma  that  many  of  the  structures  of  the  body  are 
originally  formed  and  maintained  in  a  state  fitting  thmi  for  the 
performance  of  their  various  functions,  and  that,  when  subjected  to 
injury,  they  are  repaired.    Just  as  the  red  particles  are  the  con- 
stituents of  the  blood  essential  to  the  functions  of  respiration  and 
animal  heat,  so  may  the  fibrin  be  considered  as  acting  the  import- 
ant office  of  the  nutrition  of  the  body;  hence,  in  the  blood  of  new- 
born children,  while  those  parts  of  the  body  of  which  fibrin  consti- 
tutes a  large  proportion  are  yet  but  httle  developed,  but  a  small 
quantity  of  fibrin  is  foimd ;  but  in  youth  and  adolescence,  wlnle 
nutrition  in  every  part  of  the  body  is  being  carried  on  with  an 
activity  greater  than  at  any  other  period  of  life,  the  largest  quantity 
of  this  constituent  is  developed,  and  at  this  period  of  hfe  injuries 
are  most  readily  repaired.    Self-coagulation  is  the  peculiar  inherent 
attribute  of  fibrin,  and  was  adduced  by  J  ohn  Hunter  as  an  evidence 
of  tlie  vitality  of  the  blood.    A  wound  recently  inflicted  by  a 
cutting  instrument  is  not,  however,  reunited  by  the  fibrin  of  the 
effused  blood,  although  there  is  reason  to  beheve  Hunter  did 
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consider  such  to  be  the  fact,  as  implied  by  his  term  of  adhesion 
by  the  "  fii-st  intention."  The  foUomng  seems  to  be  tlie  process 
by  which  a  wound  is  united  by  adhesion:  the  blood  which  is 
thrown  out  coagulates,  and  covers  the  truncated  tissues — probably 
a  very  essential  provision  towards  reparation;  the  serum  and  red 
particles  are  absorbed,  leaving  a  whitish  clot  or  film — the  fibrm; 
whilst,  as  a  result  of  the  supervening  inflammation,  a  tenacious 
difflxient  secretion  is  thrown  out  by  the  surroimding  capillaries, 
termed  plasma,  or  coagulable  lymph,  and  which  is,  in  fact,  iden- 
tical with  the  fibrin.  There  is  reason  to  beheve  that  the  jjlasma 
of  eflPused  blood  will,  under  certain  circumstances,  become  organised, 
and  repair  an  injury  at  once.  In  the  Hunterian  Musetmi  of  the 
Royal  College  of  Surgeons  there  are  some  preparations  of  the 
fibrin  of  extravasated  blood  having  become  organised.  I  do  not 
mean  to  imply,  however,  that  all  wounds  are  healed  by  this  process 
of  adhesion;  for,  when  there  is  much  loss  of  substance,  another 
process  must  inevitably  be  performed. 

In  certain  diseases,  the  fibrin  of  the  blood  seems  to  undergo 
some  peculiar  change,  both  in  quantity  and  quahty:  in  a  hsemor- 
rhagic  diathesis,  for  instance,  it  is  scarcely  at  all  coagulable ;  and 
this  is,  perhaps,  the  case  in  hsematemesis,  and  when  blood  passes 
away  by  the  bowels.  The  fibrin  of  the  blood  separates  the  more 
readily,  in  proportion  as  the  nervous  energy  is  diminished.  Thus, 
when  an  animal  is  bled  to  death,  the  later  portions  of  blood  with- 
dravm  coagulate  more  rapidly  than  those  taken  at  first. 

Albumen  forms  a  veiy  principal  constituent  of  the  sermn :  it 
does  not  possess  the  power  of  self-coagulation  hke  the  fibrin,  nor 
when  coagulated  does  it  present  the  same  fibrous  arrangements; 
but  it  is  very  similar  in  chemical  composition.  It  is  beheved  by 
some,  that  the  albumen  of  the  serum  is  held  in  solution  and  pre- 
vented from  self-coagulation  by  the  sahne  matters  of  the  serum, 
while  that  portion  termed  fibrin,  wliich  spontaneously  coagulates, 
is  the  quantity  beyond  what  the  salts  can  retain  in  solution ;  it 
separates,  therefore,  from  the  rest  of  the  blood  in  coagulation. 
Liebig  is  of  opinion  that  albumen  and  fibrin  are  readily  converted 
into  each  other— in  fact,  that  they  are  isomeric;  and  this  >-iew 
seems  to  be  strengthened  by  the  sudden  changes  which  blood  un- 
dergoes dming  its  evacuation,  as  well  as  from  the  rapiditj'^  of  the 
formation  of  fibrin  under  peculiar  constitutional  and  local  condi- 
tions. Miiller  denies  their  isomerism,  and  attributes  an  atom 
more  of  sulphur  to  the  albumen.  Whether  convertible  into  each 
other  or  not,  it  seems  that  the  albumen,  without  midergoing  any 
change,  constitutes  a  considerable  portion  of  many  stinictm-es :  of 
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those,  perhaps,  wliich  ai-e  less  Wghly  organised  than  such  as  derive 
theii-  nourishment  from  a  supply  of  fibiin. 

The  important  influence  of  the  albumen  in  the  animal  economy 
is  sufaciently  evinced  by  the  fact  that  its  removal  from  the  system, 
as  in  albuminui-ia,  leads  to  such  symptoms  as  would  be  expected  to 
accrue  from  the  loss  of  an  equal  quantity  of  fibrin.  Surgeons 
ought  therefore  carefully  to  examine  the  state  of  the  urine  before 
they  submit  their  patients  to  surgical  operations ;  for,  if  that  fluid 
be  found  to  contain  much  albumen,  but  little  hope  could  be  enter- 
tained that  the  individual  would  sustain  the  shock  of  the  operation, 
or  at  any  rate  survive  the  ineffectual  attempts  at  reparation.  Dr. 
Bright  has  most  ably  brought  before  the  profession  the  pathology 
of  this  affection,  and  has  indeed  given  so  graphic  a  history  of  the 
appearance  of  patients  suffering  under  albu.minuria,  that  one  can 
scarcely  overlook  the  pathognomonic  signs  of  the  disease. 

It  has  not  yet  been  shown  that  albumen  is  capable  of  under- 
going any  modification,  by  disease,  which  can  prevent  it  from  coagu- 
lating imder  the  influence  of  heat.  Its  relative  quantity  in  the 
blood  may  be  increased  or  diminished ;  and  when  the  quantity  of 
fibrin  is  abnormally  large,  that  of  the  albumen  is  proportionally 
lessened — a  circumstance  which  supports  the  idea  that  these  two 
principles  may  be  mutually  convertible  into  each  other. 

Salts  of  the  blood. — I  here  show  you,  gentlemen,  the  sahne 
matters  of  the  blood  procured  by  incineration,  for  I  think  it  is  better 
that  the  eye  as  well  as  the  ear  should  convey  to  you  a  knowledge 
that  such  inorganic  substances  are  present  in  this  fluid.  They  are 
composed  of  chloride  of  potassium  and  sodium,  sulphate  and  car- 
bonate of  potash  and  soda,  phosphate  and  carbonate  of  lime  an 
iron.  It  is  beheved  that  one  of  the  principal  uses  of  these  salts  in 
the  blood  is  to  maintaia  the  fluid  condition  of  the  fibrin ;  for  it  has 
been  observed  by  pathologists,  in  those  diseases  in  which  there  is 
a  deficiency  of  serum  in  the  blood,  and  consequently  of  these 
saline  matters,  that  the  blood  has  been  extensively  coagulated  in 
the  heart  and  large  vessels ;  and  from  this  fact  arose  the  proposed 
plan  of  the  injection  of  saline  solutions  in  cases  of  cholera.  A  very 
small  quantity  of  saline  matter  mixed  with  freshly  drawn  blood  will 
prevent  its  coagulation ;  from  which  experiment  it  may  be  inferred 
that  any  deviation  from  the  due  proportion  of  these  salts  must  alter 
the  natural  condition  of  the  blood. 

The  salts  of  the  blood  have  been  chiefly  examined,  in  patho- 
logical relation  to  that  fluid,  by  Dr.  Stevens.  He  found  the 
normal  quantity  of  these  constituents  much  reduced  in  tropical 
fevers,  and  in  malignant  cholera :  on  the  other  hand,  they  are 
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present,  in  some  cases,  in  unnaturally  large  quantity;  this  is 
marked  by  their  superabundance  in  the  urine,  and  by  gi'eat  ex- 
citement in  the  circulation.  When  this  excess  of  saline  matters 
exists,  they  have  also  been  found,  after  death,  deposited  in  an 
aneurismal  sac. 

Oily  and  fatty  matters  may  be  obtained  from  blood  by  treating 
freshly  drawn  blood  with  boiling  alcohol  and  ether :  the  alcohohc 
solution  will  yield  a  crystalline  fatty  deposit,  and  the  ethereal  solu- 
tion the  oily  matter.  I  believe  but  Httle  is  known  of  the  use  of 
this  constituent,  and  it  seems  to  be  taken  up  by  the  blood  tmder 
circumstances  of  its  excess  in  the  system,  in  cases  of  obesity;  there- 
fore exercise  and  spare  dietetic  treatment  would  be  indicated  by 
its  presence. 

The  comparative  quantity  of  od  seems  to  increase  in  some  dis- 
eases, and  to  give  to  the  serum  of  the  blood  the  milky  appearance 
it  sometimes  presents.  Hewson  mentions  this,  in  a  case  of  ame- 
norrhcea,  comphcated  with  dyspepsia  and  vicarious  discharges  of 
blood  by  vomiting  and  stool.  Dr.  Babington  also  mentions  it,  in  a 
case  of  diabetes ;  and  Sir  Astley  Cooper  found  a  similar  condition 
to  exist  in  the  fluid  of  a  hydrocele.  Oily  serum  seems  to  be  always 
deficient  in  albiunen.  It  is,  therefore,  a  question  whether,  under 
some  circumstances,  fat  may  not  be  derived  from  the  albumen,  in 
consequence  of  decomposition  of  the  latter  substance. 

Water  of  the  blood. — The  specific  gravity  of  the  hquor  sanguinis 
is  kept  at  its  healthy  standard  by  the  dilution  of  the  foui'  last- 
described  ingredients  with  a  due  quantity  of  water;  and  so  accm-ately 
is  this  balance  required  to  be  maintained  for  the  preservation  of  health, 
that  any  notable  change  in  the  specific  gravity  of  the  blood  is  cer- 
taui  to  be  attended  with  some  abnormal  symptoms.  The  principal 
remedial  means  to  be  employed  to  restore  the  blood  to  its  natiu-al 
state,  are  through  the  medium  of  the  organs  of  digestion  and  lungs, 
with  due  attention  to  the  excretions,  at  the  same  time  adminis- 
tering such  remedies  as  may  be  indicated  by  an  excess  or  deficiency, 
either  of  certain  constituents  of  the  blood,  or  of  the  whole  mass  of 
this  fluid.  Thus,  for  instance,  in  hyperajmia,  in  which  the  red  pai'- 
ticles  of  the  blood  are  found  far  to  exceed  their  normal  proportions, 
and  which  is  accompanied  by  a  florid  complexion  and  increased  exci- 
tabihty,  low  diet,  depletion,  mercury,  colchicimi,  and  such  medicines 
as  increase  the  secretions  generally,  are  indicated :  while,  on  the 
other  hand,  in  the  opposite  condition,  in  which  is  to  be  observed 
the  pallid  complexion,  general  debihty,  arid  retardation  of  aU  the 
natural  functions,  with  the  exception,  perhaps,  of  circulation,  wliich 
may  be  hurried,  though  weakened,  the  treatment  indicated  is  just 
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opposite  to  that  of  hjT)ergenua;  and  uoimshing  diet,  gentle  exercise, 
pm-e  air,  with  administration  of  steel,  will  be  found  the  best  means 
of  removing  this  antemiated  condition.  These  states,  gentlemen,  are 
quite  as  important  in  the  consideration  of  the  surgeon  as  of 
the  physician;  for  under  such  derangements  a  patient  would  be 
altogether  imfitted  to  sustain  the  shock  of  any  sui'gical  opera- 
tion, or  to  repau'  any  local  injuiy  he  might  have  sustained,  unless 
means  were  judiciously  employed  to  improve  the  constitutional 
powers.  It  is  the  duty,  therefore,  of  every  surgeon,  before  he 
submits  a  patient  to  an  operation,  closely  to  investigate  his  state 
of  health  with  reference  to  his  powers  of  assimilation,  the  normal 
action  of  his  heart  and  hmgs,  and  the  general  state  of  his  excre- 
tions ;  the  operator  will  otherwise  find,  when  his  discovery  wiU  be 
too  late,  that,  however  dexterously  the  operation  may  have  been 
performed,  the  art  and  science  of  sui^gery  are  two  very  different 
classes  of  study,  and  that  manipulation  will  avail  httle,  if  his  sense, 
as  well  as  his  senses,  have  not  been  exercised. 

I  shall  say  a  few  words,  gentlemen,  on  the  condition  of  blood 
termed  its  buffy  coat,  sometimes  found  soon  after  it  has  been  vrith- 
drawn  from  the  body.   I  mention  it  principally  because  it  has  been 
too  frequently  considered  that,  so  long  as  this  state  is  observed,  so 
long  may  blood  be  abstracted,  and  strict  antiphlogistic  means 
adopted.    This  rule,  however,  must  be  followed  with  caution,  for 
it  may  be  frequently  observed  that  the  first  portions  of  blood 
drawn  do  not  present  this  phenomenon,  and  yet  it  may  appear  upon 
every  succeeding  quantity  abstracted.    John  Hunter  considered 
that  it  indicated  inflammation,  vmder  the  influence  of  which  he 
supposed  the  blood  had  a  diminished  tendency  to  coagulate,  and 
allowed,  therefore,  the  red  particles  to  subside  through  the  Hquor 
sanguinis,  leaving  the  bufiy  coat  above  the  red  deposit.  Later 
observations  tend  to  show,  however,  that  retarded  coagulation  is 
not  the  cause,  but  that  the  buffy  coat  is  makdy  owing  to  an  in- 
creased quantity  of  fibrin,  rendering  the  hquor  sangidnis  more 
viscid;  whereby  the  attraction  and  cohesion  of  the  red  particles  to  each 
other  are  increased,  they  therefore  subside  with  an  increased  velo- 
city.   Anything  which  increases  the  viscidity  of  the  hquor  sanguinis 
thus  hastens  the  descent  of  these  particles;  this  has  been  proved, 
by  Mr.  GuUiver,  among  others ;  he  ascertained  that,  by  the  addi- 
tion of  a  httle  mucilage  to  freshly  drawn  healthy  blood,  he  could 
hasten  the  subsidence  of  the  red  particles,  and  qmcldy  produce  the 
buffy  coat,  retardmg,  at  the  same  time,  the  coagulation  of  the  fibrin. 
Mr.  GuUiver  fo\md  that  the  abstraction  of  the  red  particles  from 
the  hquor  sanguinis  checked  the  spontaneous  coagulation  of  the 
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fibrin.  He  also  found  that  tlie  addition  of  tlie  red  particles  to 
healthy  liquor  sanguinis  hastened  the  coagulation  of  the  fibrin  in 
about  the  same  proportion  as  their  removal  retarded  it.  It  may 
be  considered,  perhaps,  as  a  further  argument  against  the  buflfy 
coat  being  an  iaflammatory  indication,  that  blood  abstracted  by  Sir 
Astley  Cooper  fi:om  a  patient  suffering  from  scurvy,  was  foimd  to 
form  a  very  strong  buffy  coat. 
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LECTURE  II. 

Of  the  bloodvessels,  and  absorbents — Arteries — Capillaries — Veins 

 United  functions  of  these  vessels  assisted,  probably  by  the 

nervous  system — Pathology  of  arteries  as  far  as  relates  to 
physiology — Hypertrophy — Hcemorrhagic  diathesis — Pathology 
of  veins — Phlebitis — Pathology  of  the  capillaries — Pathology 
of  the  absorbents — Inflammation — Predisposing  causes — Idio- 
syncrasy — Temperament — Diathesis — Exciting  causes — Chemi- 
cal causes — Cold — Phe7iomena  of  inflammation. 

Having  treated  of  the  healthy  aud  abnormal  conditions  of  the 
blood,  as  connected  with  the  science  of  surgery,  I  shaU  now  pro- 
ceed to  describe  the  vessels  which  are  destined  to  circulate  the 
blood  through  the  hvuig  body. 

The  arteries. — The  arterial  distribution  of  the  blood  is  per- 
formed, as  has  been  already  stated,  for  effecting  the  purposes  of  the 
growth,  and  pecuHar  nourishment  of  each  individual  part  of  the 
body;  and  as  the  nature  of  the  blood  which  is  distributed  through 
these  vessels  is  in  every  situation  the  same,  while  the  constituents 
of  the  various  tissues  are  so  different,  it  is  a  necessary  consequence 
that  the  arteries  should  terminate  by  some  pecuhar  arrangement, 
possessing  the  vital  power  of  appropriating  those  constituents  only 
of  the  blood  suited  to  each  tissue;  and  such  an  apparatus  is  found 
in  the  capillary  system.  It  is  clear,  therefore,  that  any  abnormal 
change  in  the  arteries,  iaterfering  with  the  circulation  of  the  blood 
through  them,  must  also  interfere  with  the  appropriating  power  of 
the  capillaries  and  normal  condition  of  the  tissues. 

The  capillaries. — In  a  physiological  point  of  view  the  capillary 
is  by  far  the  most  important  part  of  the  circulatory  system,  being 
in  fact  the  seat  of  all  the  principal  functions,  as  well  of  the  pheno- 
mena of  healthy  and  diseased  action.  The  capillaries  are  so  deHcate 
and  transparent  that  they  can  only  be  demonstrated  with  the 
assistance  of  a  microscope,  from  the  blood  they  contain,  which  may 
be  observed  to  flow  from  the  arterial  extremities  in  every  dnection, 
though  ultimately  to  terminate  in  the  commencing  veins.  The 
capillary  vessels  are  thus  placed  between  the  terminations  of  the 
arteries  and  the  commencement  of  the  veins,  constituting  an  inter- 
mediate delicate  net-work.  Tlirough  their  parietes  the  constituents 
of  the  blood  exude.    As  these  vessels  are  invariably  accompanied 
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by  absorbents  and  nerves,  it  is  yet  to  be  ascertained  to  what  pro- 
portionable extent  the  nervous  system  influences  the  proper  appro- 
priation of  tbe  blood.  As  the  whole  quantity  of  the  blood  which 
is  conveyed  by  the  arteries  to  the  capillaries  is  not  consumed,  but 
changed  only,  both  in  quantity  and  quahty,  another  set  of  vessels  is 
requii'ed  to  convey  the  remaining  portion  of  the  blood  back  again 
to  the  heart,  and  these  vessels  constitute  the  venous  system. 

Tlie  veins  are  not  merely  for  the  purpose  of  conveying  the  re- 
fluent blood  which  has  been  distributed  throughout  the  body  for  the 
various  purposes  of  life,  but  also  to  receive  the  product  of  absorp- 
tion which  is  poured  into  them  just  before  their  large  terminating 
trunks  enter  the  right  auricle.  The  contents  of  these  absorbent 
vessels,  which  are  received  by  the  veins  in  their  course  towards  the 
heart,  are  of  a  compound  nature;  one  portion  being  nutrient  and 
fitted  to  be  converted  into  blood,  while  the  other  portion  is  efiete 
matter,  detrimentary  to  the  blood,  and  requiring,  therefore,  that  it 
should  be  submitted  to  the  influence  of  respnation  before  it  can 
again  be  sent  to  the  arterial  system. 

Hence  it  may  be  inferred  that  the  arteries,  veins,  and  absorbents, 
together  probably  with  the  brain  and  nerves,  are  all  subservient  to 
the  functions  of  the  capillary  system,  to  which  the  phenomena  of 
health  and  disease,  and  the  action  of  therapeutical  agents  are  chiefly 
referable.  These  remarks  may  perhaps  be  considered  as  more 
suited  to  lectures  on  physiology  than  surgery,  but  I  would  ask  how 
are  we  to  understand  the  diseased  actions  of  these  systems,  if  we  do 
not  comprehend  their  normal  conditions,  which  are  best  indicated 
by  the  natural  performance  of  their  several  functions. 

We  will  now  consider,  therefore,  some  of  the  diseases  of  the 
bloodvessels  which  interfere  with  the  performance  of  these  im- 
portant functions,  and  tend  to  a  diseased  state,  either  in  themselves 
or  in  the  blood  which  they  contain,  the  capillaries  wliich  they  supply 
with  blood,  or  the  tissues  which  should  be  duly  nourished. 

PATHOLOGY  OF  ARTERIES. 

I  shall  now  only  speak  of  the  changes  of  these  vessels  which 
tend  to  interfere  with  their  power  of  suppljang  the  capillary  vessels 
with  nutrient  blood,  and  postpone  the  sm-gical  part  of  the  subject, 
as  distinguished  from  the  physiological  pathology,  to  a  futm-e  con- 
sideration. 

The  healthy  condition  of  the  arteries  is  maintained  by  a  capillary 
system  of  their  own,  the  "vasa  arteriarum,"  as  it  is  termed; 
and  on  the  mtegrity  of  these  vessels  the  healthy  condition  of  the 
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arteries  depends,  while  any  alteration  in  the  distributing  power  tends 
to  a  morbid  change  in  their  coats,  altering  their  physical  and  vital 
conditions.  Each  coat  of  an  artery  has  its  especial  nutrition,  which 
appears  to  be  necessary  in  consequence  of  their  differing  so  widely 
as  to  physical  condition  and  function;  each  coat  has  therefore  its 
particxiar  and  independent  system  of  capillaries,  and  each  is  subject 
to  lesions  pecuhar  to  itself. 

Hypertrophy  is  one  of  the  most  frequent  changes  to  which  the 
arteries  are  Hable;  but  this  is  not  always  to  be  considered  a  diseased 
state,  as  it  is  found  to  be  inseparable  from  that  natural  excitement 
induced  by  the  necessity  of  a  sudden  growth  or  continued  action  of 
any  part  of  the  body;  hence  it  is  found  in  certain  vessels  of  the 
human  subject  at  the  age  of  puberty,  dxu-ing  the  development  of  the 
organs  of  generation,  also  during  utero-gestation,  and  in  the  muscles 
of  a  limb  which  is  submitted  to  any  continued  pecuhar  exertion,  as 
may  be  observed  by  the  increased  size  of  a  blacksmith's  arm:  but 
the  same  condition  may  result  from  an  over-action  of  the  heart, 
from  augmented  power  of  assimilation,  leading  to  hyperoemia;  or 
from,  what  we  as  surgeons  have  more  to  do  with,  local  injury.  The 
hypertrophy  resulting  from  external  violence  is,  there  can  be 
little  doubt,  a  very  similar  condition  to  that  of  vessels  under 
the  stimulus  of  the  growth  of  a  part;  the  former,  indeed,  may  be 
considered  as  a  reparative,  and  the  latter  as  a  formative  action,  but 
either  of  them  may  lead  to  a  diseased  condition;  if  the  distention  of 
the  vessels  be  beyond  what  their  natural  tonicity  can  support,  they 
become  dilated,  and  an  altered  condition,  both  of  the  blood-vessels 
and  the  blood  contained  within  them,  is  established,  leading  to  the 
necessity  of  medical  treatment  for  their  relief. 

To  demonstrate  that  hypertrophy  of  arteries  is  not  always  to  be 
considered  as  a  malady,  I  have,  gentlemen,  only  to  draw  your  atten- 
tion to  this  preparation,  in  which  the  external  ihac  artery  has  been 
tied,  and  the  circulation  of  the  limb  has  been  carried  on,  as  you  may 
observe,  by  these  hypertrophied  collateral  branches,  which  would 
have  been  quite  unfitted  for  the  office  they  performed  but  for  their 
erdargement. 

Hsemorrhagic  diathesis  is  by  some  pathologists  considered  to 
depend  upon  a  diseased  state  of  the  arteries ;  but  although  it  is  true 
that  these  vessels  seem  to  be  both  physically  and  vitally  affected,  as 
may  be  observed  by  the  difference  in  the  appearance  of  theii'  turdcs, 
and  from  their  indisposition  to  contract,  it  has  yet  to  be  proved 
that  this  is  not  rsaUy  an  effect,  instead  of  a  first  cause,  induced  by 
a  diseased  condition  of  the  vasa  vasorum.  I  have  known  persons 
the  subjects  of  this  disease  (which,  by  the  by,  is  frequently  heredi- 
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tary)  bleed  nearly  to  death  from  the  drawing  of  a  tooth  or  some 
slight  incised  wound.  It  is,  therefore,  incumbent  on  a  surgeon, 
whenever  he  experiences  any  difficulty  in  restraining  bleeduig,  espe- 
cially if  it  occvn-  from  a  slight  cause,  to  investigate  the  constitu- 
tional condition  of  his  patient^  and  to  correct  the  diathesis,  if  it  be 
present. 

The  coats  of  arteries  are  Hable  to  many  kinds  of  degeneration; 
but  as  they  so  frequently  lead  to  aneurism,  I  shall  leave  the  de- 
scription of  these  morbid  changes  until  I  come  to  the  consideration 
of  that  disease. 

Pathology  of  Veins. — The  coats  of  veins  are  noxuished  by  a 
peculiar  capillary  system  similar  to  the  vasa  arteriarum.  Veins 
may,  like  arteries,  become  hypertrophied  actively  from  the  influence 
of  the  dilatation  of  the  arteries  imder  the  stimulus  of  fonnative 
excitement,  or  passively  fi'om  an  impeded  circulation  of  the  blood 
through  them,  constituting  varix. 

In  these  pathological  relations  the  veins  closely  resemble  the 
arteries:  but  it  is  important  to  remark  that  they  are  not  subject  to 
any  morbid  condition  precisely  answering  to  aneurism;  this  arises 
from  the  difference  between  the  physical  characters  of  the  coats  of 
.  an  artery  and  those  of  a  vein  :  the  arterial  coats  yield  gradually  to 
the  internal  pressure  fi^om  the  blood,  the  coats  of  a  vein  yield  at  once. 
There  are  certain  morbid  conditions  which  are  much  more  frequently 
met  with  in  the  veins  than  in  the  arteries;  for  instance,  the  blood 
is  much  oftener  foimd  coagulated  and  organized  in  veins  than  in 
arteries;  pus  is  also  most  commonly  seen  in  the  veins,  and  indeed 
the  veins  appear  to  be  more  hable  to  inflammation  than  the  arteries. 
How  much  more  frequently  have  we  occasion  to  employ  the  term 
phlebitis  than  arteritis  1 

Inflammation  in  a  vein  is  generally  attended  with  local  pain 
and  constitutional  distm'bance;  the  vein  soon  becomes  as  fii-m 
as  if  it  contained  sohd  matter,  and  more  or  less  oedema  of  the  hmb 
follows.  The  hardness  of  the  veba  results  from  the  coagulation  of 
the  blood  within  it,  and  the  thickening  of  its  internal  coat.  The 
same,  or  at  any  rate  a  very  similar,  phenomenon  attends  the  inflam- 
mation of  the  mternal  coat  of  an  arteiy.  This  condition  haA-iag 
been  frequently  observed  to  produce  a  spontaneous  obhteration  of 
veins,  surgeons  have  been  induced  to  apply  caustic,  hgatm-e,  pres- 
sure, and  other  artificial  means,  for  the  purpose  of  cming  varicose 
veins;  but  as  idiopathic  tendency,  as  well  as  local  injiu-y,  so  frequently 
leads  to  the  formation  and  absoi-ption  of  pus,  and  to  inseparable 
violent  constitutional  ii-ritation,  I  would  recommend  you,  gentle- 
men, to  hesitate  before  you  perform  any  operation  on  a  vaiicose 
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vein  likely  to  produce  acute  inflammation  in  the  vessel.  The  safest 
of  the  ai-tificial  means  employed  I  consider  to  be  the  apphcation  of 
caustic;  but  the  constitution  of  the  patient  should  be  weU  con- 
sidered before  even  this  is  adopted. 

The  veins  axe  less  liable  to  be  affected  with  earthy  concretions 
than  the  arteries,  but  they  are  not  \uifi-equently  found  to  contain 
mahgnant  gi-owths,  possibly  conveyed  there  by  absorption. 

Pathology  of  the  capillaries.— Placed,  as  these  vessels  are,  inter- 
mediately, and  at  the  same  time  continuously,  both  with  the 
arteries  and  veins,  it  may  be  readily  imagined  that  no  alteration 
can  take  place  in  the  natural  flow  of  blood  through  either  the 
arteries  or  veins  which  will  not  interfere  with  the  circulation 
through  the  capillaries ;  and  as  iu  health  they  regulate  the  quantity 
of  blood  and  nutrition  distributed  to  every  structure,  any  deviation 
from  their  normal  state  must  be  attended  with  most  deleterious 
effects.  If,  for  instance,  there  be  increased  flow  of  blood  in  the 
arteries,  or  a  retardation  in  the  cii'culation  of  the  blood  through  the 
veuis,  the  capillaries  must  necessarily  be  distended  with  blood,  and 
a  state  of  hypertrophy  and  hyperEemia  be  the  result.  For  a  time, 
these  vessels  may  be  capable  of  sustaining  this  condition  without 
the  occm-rence  of  any  serious  morbid  changes,  particularly  if  the 
tissues  which  they  are  destined  to  supply  be  ready  to  receive  the 
superabundant  blood,  and  no  other  derangement  may  be  produced 
than  a  httle  overgrowth  of  parts ;  but  if  the  exciting  cause  of  this 
state  of  hypertrophy  be  not  subdued,  whether  the  fault  depends 
upon  the  arteries,  veins,  or  capillaries  themselves,  these  latter 
vessels  will  soon  lose  their  tonicity :  they  will  be  congested  and 
dilated,  the  blood  itself  impeded  in  its  course,  and  effusions  of  other 
than  the  appropriate  constituents  will  be  thrown  out,  and  the  part 
may  then  be  said  to  be  inflamed.  Serum  is  the  constituent  usually 
exuding  through  the  coats  of  the  capillaries  imder  this  condition, 
which  very  generally  results  from  venous  congestion,  as  is  seen  in 
oedema  of  the  face,  from  pressure  on  the  large  veins  of  the  neck;  of 
the  upper  extremity,  from  pressm-e  on  the  axillary  vein  in  diseases 
of  the  axillary  glands ;  and  in  ascites,  from  obhteration  of  the  inferior 
cava.  The  effusion  of  coagulable  lymph,  or  fibrin,  which  frequently 
takes  place  from  hypertrophied  capillaries,  may  perhaps  be 
attributed  to  a  state  similar  to  that  wliich  occurs  in  the  blood 
during  its  slow  coagidation  out  of  the  body,  namely  to  a  subsidence 
of  the  red  paa-ticles,  which  Mr.  Gulhver  has  proved  retards  the 
coagulation  of  the  liquor  sanguinis,  and  perhaps  fits  it  for  escape 
through  the  timics  of  the  vessels.  If,  however,  the  inflamed  state 
of  the  capillaries  be  protracted  beyond  the  periods  described,  instead 
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of  either  aerum  or  lympli  being  eflfused,  pus  escapes,  the  soHd 
particles  of  which  resemble  in  some  measure  blood  globules  in  form, 
but  are  nearly  twice  the  size,  and  are  supposed  to  be  exudation 
globules  converted  iato  pus  by  some  pecuhar  vital  action. 

Pathology  of  the  absorbents. — Changes  in  the  absorbents,  similar 
to  those  which  have  been  described  as  taking  place  in  the  arteries, 
veins,  and  capillaries,  have  not  been  observed,  although  there  can  be 
but  Uttle  doubt  that  they  are  as  prone  to  disease  as  the  rest  of  the 
circulating  system.  The  absorbent  vessels  seem  to  be  more  parti- 
cularly affected  in  cases  in  which  poisons  are  introduced  into  the 
system ;  for  we  find,  after  wounds  received  in  dissection,  inocula- 
tion of  syphilitic  virus,  and  after  the  bites  of  poisonous  animals, 
that  the  absorbents  are  first  affected,  and  the  blood  and  tissues 
subsequently, — a  sufficient  evidence  of  the  important  part  the 
absorbents  play  in  the  animal  economy. 

Lesions  of  the  parietes  of  the  lymphatics  are  very  rare.  Andral 
states  that  out  of  600  examinations,  he  only  three  times  found  the 
thoracic  duct  reddened  and  injected,  and  in  one  case  pus  was  in  its 
walls.    Depositions  in  the  thoracic  duct  occur  sometimes  con- 
comitantly with  mahgnant  disease  of  the  uterus.    Thickening  of  the 
walls  of  the  thoracic  duct  may  lead  to  its  obhteration,  in  which  case 
collateral  branches  will  be  thrown  out,  for  the  purpose  of  conveying 
the  lymph  from  below  to  above  the  obstruction.    The  lymphatic 
branches  present  more  morbid  alterations  than  the  ducts:  this 
has  been  observed  in  ulceration  of  the  bowels,  when  the  lymphatics 
have  been  seen  forming  enlargements  at  their  valves ;  these  Httle 
agglomerations  of  matter  were  so  numerous  as  to  appear  Hke  tuber- 
cular grains  scattered  beneath  the  peritonseal  coating  of  the  intes- 
tines.   A  morbid  change  sometimes  takes  place  in  the  lymph  itself. 
Experiment  has  shown  that  long  fasting  will  produce  an  effect  of 
this  kind,  the  lymph  of  the  thoracic  duct  becommg  sangmneous  in 
character.    In  certain  diseases  the  lymph  seems  to  become  mixed 
with  some  peculiar  foreign  matter,  as  in  jaundice,  &c.    ^Tien  the 
thoracic  duct  is  obstructed,  either  from  pressm-e  or  disease,  the 
transmission  of  the  fluid  may  be  carried  on  by  the  gi-eater  develop- 
ment of  other  ducts  ;  that  is  to  say,  by  a  kind  of  collateral  cii'cula- 
tion,  as  in  the  case  of  obstructed  arteries  and  veins.    Wlien  this 
occvu-s,  the  fresh  branch  issues  below  the  obstruction  and  re-enters 
above.    The  lymphatic  system  is  particulai-ly  active  in  infancy,  and 
is  consequently  more  hable  to  disease  at  that  period  of  hfe  ;  the 
disorders  of  this  system  relate  to  the  functions  of  circulation, 
nutrition,  and  secretion.     Calcareous  deposits  may  occur  in  the 
lymphatic  glands,  as  in  other  tissues ;  and  indeed  such  depositions 
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ai-e  not  uncommon  in  old  age,  and  have  been  found  concomitant 
with  ulceration  of  bone  at  earher  periods  of  life.  The  lymphatic 
glands  ai-e  very  subject  to  become  diseased  in  individuals  of  strumous 
constitutions,  and  may  then  produce  considerable  interference  with 
the  functions  of  an  organ,  by  mechanical  pressure. 

K,  from  any  local  cause,  the  tissues  of  the  body  are  rendered 
incapable  of  receiving  the  normal  products  of  the  healthy  blood 
distributed  to  them  by  healthy  bloodvessels,  a  reaction  must  neces- 
sarily take  place,  and  an  altered  condition  of  both  blood  and 
bloodvessels  be  the  consequence ;  so  that  the  nutrition  of  the  body 
must  evidently  depend  as  much  upon  the  healthy  recipient  power  of 
the  tissues  as  upon  the  integrity  of  the  blood  and  bloodvessels 
themselves. 

INFLAMMATION. 

Having  given  an  outline  of  the  healthy  and  morbid  condi- 
tions of  the  blood,  and  the  vessels  which  circulate  it,  we  are  now 
prepared  to  enter  upon  the  subject  of  inflammation,  a  subject  of  the 
utmost  importance  to  the  surgeon,  being  continually  the  object  of 
his  treatment,  either  from  its  local  or  constitutional  ejffects.  Every 
structure  in  the  body  furnished  with  bloodvessels  is  hable  to 
inflammation,  but  its  effects  are  modified  by  the  peculiarity  of  the 
physical  arrangements  and  degree  of  organization  of  each  tissue,  for 
there  can  be  but  little  doubt  that  "surface  action"  as  much 
modifies  elimination  from  the  capillaries,  as  the  peculiar  vitality  of 
each  part  affected  with  inflammation. 

So  universal  is  inflammation,  that  every  disease,  it  may  be  said, 
either  begins,  ends,  or  in  some  period  of  its  progress  is  accompanied, 
by  it.  Such  being  the  case,  it  often  becomes  the  duty  of  a 
surgeon  to  modify  or  alleviate  inflammation  by  local  or  constitu- 
tional remedies;  and  yet,  at  the  same  time,  it  is  more  or  less 
essential  to  every  restorative  process.  Were  it  not  for  inflammation 
at  the  very  commencement  of  our  infant  existence,  we  should  only 
breathe  to  breathe  our  last,  in  consequence  of  the  heemorrhage 
resulting  from  the  mechanical  separation  of  the  infant  from  the 
mother.  Of  such  importance  are  its  salutary  influences  to  the 
surgeon,  that  he  needs  it  to  secure  the  desired  results  of  the 
shghtest  operation;  without  it  no  wound  could  heal,  no  fractured 
bone  imite;  by  it  abscesses  are  limited  iu  their  extent,  foreign 
bodies  surrounded  and  prevented  from  injuring  the  parts  in  which 
they  are  imbedded;  and  in  ulceration  of  the  bowels,  it  performs 
the  important  ofl&ce  of  closing  the  orifice  in  the  intestine,  and 
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preventing  tlie  extravasation  of  effusions  whicli  would  speedily  cause 
death.  But  inflammation  has  yet  a  further  claim  upon  the  consi- 
deration of  the  surgeon;  he  can  command  and  modify  it^  and 
render  it  an  instrument  of  cure;  he  employs  it  in  aU  plastic 
operations,  and  even  induces  it  for  the  cure  of  many  diseases. 

As  inflammation,  however,  may  arise  spontaneously,  and  become 
formidable  from  its  effects,  or  may  be  produced  locally  from  some 
external  agent,  its  causes  constitute  a  very  important  part  of  the 
study  of  the  pathologist,  as  by  removing  the  cause  inflammation 
may  sometimes  be  at  once  cut  short.  This  task,  however,  is 
frequently  most  difl&cult  to  accomphsh,  and  more  especially  to  the 
physician,  as  the  diseases  tmder  his  care  are  generally  intemally 
seated,  and  the  symptoms  obscure;  while  to  the  surgeon,  whose 
attention  is  most  commonly  directed  to  external  derangements,  the 
diagnosis  is  comparatively  easy. 

The  circumstances  inducing  inflammatory  actions  are  divided 
into  the  Predisposing  and  Exciting.  A  very  frequent  predisposing 
cause  is  Idiosyncrasy,  which,  gentlemen,  you  may  perhaps  con- 
sider as  hardly  coming  within  your  province  as  sui'geons;  but  you 
will  hereafter  find  in  practice  that  it  so  fr-equently  interferes 
with  the  treatment  of  disease,  that  in  ignorance  of  its  influence 
you  would  be  bafiled  in  aU  your  attempts  to  reheve  yom-  patient. 
I  have  known  persons,  for  instance,  who,  after  eating  some  kinds  of 
shell-fish,  and  even  certain  vegetables,  have  been  attacked  with 
violent  inflammation  of  the  skin,  attended  with  great  itching,  and 
considerable  constitutional  irritation,  consequent  on  an  attack  of 
urticaria,  which,  when  appreciated,  may  be  easily  cured  by  a 
judicious  change  of  diet  and  a  httle  pm-gative  medicine.  I  may 
now  caution  you  against  thinking  lightly  of  the  assertion  of  patients, 
that  they  cannot  take  some  kinds  of  medicine  in  consequence  of  its 
producing  particular  effects  not  intended  by  the  prescriber.  Tliis  is, 
in  fact,  idiosyncrasy,  and  I  have  known  it  happen  that  two  gi-ains  of 
calomel  administered  as  a  purgative  have  produced  violent  saHvation: 
opium  also,  instead  of  procuring  rest,  will  at  times  in  some  persons 
produce  dehrium. 

Temperament  has  a  great  influence  both  on  the  action  and 
effects  of  inflammation,  modifjdng  its  sjanptoms,  and  determining 
the  treatment  to  be  employed.  Persons  of  a  sanguineous  tempera- 
ment, for  instance,  are  more  hable  to  acute  inflammation  tlian 
those  of  a  phlegmatic  constitution,  as  would  natiu-aUy  be  pre- 
supposed from  their  greater  excitability,  but  yet  experience  teaches 
us  that  these  persons  cannot  bear  tlie  loss  of  blood  to  any  great 
extent,  for  as  you  diminish  their  powers  you   increase  their 
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irritability.    Narcotics,  with  suclorifics,  are  therefore  generally 
indicated  m  the  ti-eatment  of  inflammation  in  such  constitutions. 

Diathesis  is  another  predisposing  cause  of  inflammation.  Under 
its  influence  a  specific  inflammation,  as  gout,  or  rheumatism,  is  often 
produced  in  one  person  from  exposure  to  an  exciting  cause,  which,  in 
another,  would  give  rise  to  an  attack  of  inflammation  of  a  common 
chai-acter.    But,  of  all  the  various  diatheses,  there  is  none  which 
claims  a  gi-eater  share  of  a  surgeon's  attention  than  the  strumous  or 
scroftdous,  not  only  on  account  of  its  great  prevalence  in  this  country, 
but  also  from  the  constitutional  powers  being  so  changed,  that  exten- 
sive and  protracted  local  inflanunation  may  take  place  without  any 
other  sign  of  its  existence  than  swelling,  unattended  either  with  heat, 
pain,  or  redness,  symptoms  of  such  general  occurrence  in  common 
inflammation.  You  might  thus,  gentlemen,  mistake  the  tme  nature 
of  the  case  xmder  your  treatment,  imless  fuUy  conversant  with  this 
pecuhai-ity  of  the  diathesis  in  question.    The  mode  of  hving  and 
habits  of  your  patient  are  also  important  points  to  be  attended  to, 
as  they  exert  a  very  marked  influence  on  the  predisposition  to 
inflammation,  and  modify  its  character  when  it  does  occur.  You 
will  have  plenty  of  opportunities  of  observing  this  fact  in  the  wards 
of  the  hospital,  and  will  find  how  much  the  treatment  of  the  patient 
has  to  be  modified  by  the  facts  ehcited  from  an  inquiry  into  the 
previous  mode  of  hfe.    Persons,  for  instance,  who  have  been  ex- 
posed to  bad  food  and  clothmg,  but  who  at  the  same  time  have 
been  habituated  to  the  constant  stimulus  of  porter  and  ardent  spirits, 
must  be  treated  in  a  very  different  manner  imder  inflammation  from 
those  who  are  just  from  the  country,  and  who  have  hved  regularly, 
and  been  accustomed  to  pure  air.    The  former  will  not  bear 
lowering;  if  you  attempt  to  lower  them  you  bring  on  irritative 
fever:  indeed,  they  generally  require  porter  or  wine  with  opium, 
to  duninish  their  pecuhar  excitabihty.    The  latter  must  be  treated 
upon  a  strict  antiphlogistic  plan.    You  wiU  observe,  therefore,  that 
there  can  be  no  general  rule  laid  down  for  the  treatment  of  any 
disease,  whatever  may  be  the  name  you  give  it :  you  must  regulate 
the  treatment  to  be  employed  for  its  cure,  by  examining  closely  the 
constitution  of  your  patient,  making  allowance  for  pecuharity  of 
idiosyncrasy,  ascertaining  the  temperament,  studying  the  diathesis, 
and  inquiring  into  his  habits. 

Thus  informed,  you  have  only  to  make  choice  of  the  remedies 
to  be  employed,  which  is  not,  you  will  find,  so  difficult  a  part  of 
your  study  as  you  are  now  most  hkely  disposed  to  beheve.  The 
simplest  means  to  restore  secretions,  and  allay  irritation,  will  be 
generally  found  sufficient  for  the  desired  object,  in  surgical  cases. 
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Not  only  intemperate  living,  but  any  cause  whicli  tends  to 
impair  the  liealthy  balance  and  tone  of  the  vascular  system,  must 
necessaiily  act  as  a  predisposing  cause  of  inflammation. 

The  exciting  causes  of  inflammation  may  be  divided  iuto  those 
which  act  locally  or  primarily,  and  those  which  act  constitutionally 
or  secondarily.  Under  the  local  or  direct  causes  may  be  consi- 
dered the  various  classes  of  irritants  which  produce  their  effects 
mechanically,  as  violent  blows,  wounds,  or  the  intrusion  of  foreign 
bodies.  Such  causes  may,  however,  sometimes  produce  their  effects 
indirectly;  as,  for  instance,  when  the  absorbents  and  distant  glands 
become  inflamed.  Punctured  and  poisoned  wounds  principally  lead 
to  these  distant  and  indirect  eff'ects.  A  good  illustration  of  the 
eff'ects  of  a  mechanical  cause,  is  the  accidental  inti'oduction  of  a 
grain  of  sand  into  the  eye:  violent  inflammation  immediately  comes 
on,  with  a  profuse  secretion  of  tears,  after  which,  if  they  be  not 
successful  in  washing  out  the  irritating  cause,  the  inflammation 
increases,  attended  with  great  heat,  swelling,  and  pain, — symptoms 
which  are  only  to  be  reheved  by  the  abstraction  of  the  foreign 
body.  This  is  no  sooner  effected  than  all  the  symptoms  are  re- 
heved and  quickly  removed.  There  can  be  no  better  instance  given 
than  the  one  which  I  have  just  described,  of  the  necessity  of 
applying  the  remedy  for  the  removal  of  the  cause,  rather  than  pre- 
scribing for  symptoms  which  cannot  be  reheved  while  the  exciting 
cause  remains. 

Chemical  causes  produce  also  violent  local  inflammation.  Acids, 
escharotics,  and  perhaps  I  might  add,  burns  and  scalds,  induce  high 
inflammatory  action,  to  a  degree  depending  upon  the  strength  and 
continuance  of  their  apphcation.  These  effects  are  attributed  to 
chemical  action,  but  there  is  some  difficulty  in  ascertaining  whether 
the  eff'ects  produced  depend  wholly  on  chemical  action. 

In  illustration  of  the  secondary  or  constitutional  effects  pro- 
duced by  a  local  cause,  I  may  aUude  to  the  effects  resulting  from 
the  introduction  of  poison  into  the  system  fi'om  the  bite  of  a  snake, 
sting  of  a  hornet,  wasp,  &c.;  but  whether  the  constitutional  de- 
rangement is  to  be  referred  to  the  deterioration  of  the  blood,  or  to 
the  impression  made  upon  the  nervous  system,  is  still  a  question 
sub  judice.  I  confess,  I  beheve  it  is  through  the  blood,  and  not 
the  nerves,  that  the  baneful  influence  of  the  poison  is  prunarily 
communicated  to  the  affected  animal.  SmaU-pox,  glanders,  and 
syphiUs,  may  also  be  considered  as  falling  under  the  category 
of  exciting  causes  which  act  generally  or  constitutionally  on  the 
system. 

Cold,  or  rather  I  should  say,  the  reaction  following  the  sudden 
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abstraction  of  heat,  leads  frequently  to  violent  inflammation,  some- 
times producing  mortification ;  such  cases  reqmi-e  great  care  m  the 
apphcation  of  the  means  to  be  employed  for  the  restoration  of  the 
"fi-ost-bitten"  part;  it  should  be  rubbed  with  snow,  and  the 
patient  kept  at  a  low  temperature,  as  the  sudden  exposm^e  to  heat 
is  almost  certam  to  induce  sphacelus,  by  producing  too  rapid  and 
violent  a  reaction. 

It  is  useless  to  dwell  longer  on  the  causes  of  inflammation; 
anything  which  interferes  with  the  natural  functions  of  a  part  will 
be  certain  to  induce  more  or  less  of  an  inflammatory  action,  either 
as  constitutmg  disease  or  salutanly  restoring  the  disturbed  equi- 
librivun. 
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LECTURE  IIT. 

Phenomena  of  inflammation — Signs  of  inflammation  separately  con- 
sidered— Pain,  its  importance  and  action  during  surgical  opera- 
tions— Circumstances  modifying  its  character  and  degree — 
Heat,  real — imaginary — Treatment — Redness,  theories  of  its 
cause — Differences  of;  important  in  treatment — Swelling — Dif-^ 
ferent  kind  of  effusions — Various  terminations  to  inflamma- 
tion. 

Phenomena  of  inflammation.  —  Prom  the  causes  I  have  abeady 
described  arise  various  phenomena  to  a  greater  or  less  extent  inse- 
parable from  inflammation.  Since  the  time  of  Celsus,  "  rubor, 
calor  cum  tumore,  et  dolore/'  have  been  considered  the  signs  of 
inflammatory  action — indeed,  indicating  inflammation;  and  although 
the  flrst  impression  may  lead  you  to  suppose  there  is  no  just 
distinction  to  be  drawn  between  the  two  terms  in  their  common 
apphcation,  I  think  I  can  explain  to  you  that  there  is  an  important 
one.  For  instance,  you  may  find  redness,  heat,  swelling,  and  pain 
produced  by  the  hyperjemiated  state  of  vessels  under  the  existing 
influence  of  formative  action,  as  observed  by  John  Himter  during 
the  annual  growth  of  the  stag's  horn,  and  other  similar  conditions ; 
but  during  this  process  the  effusions  from  the  hypertrophied  capil- 
laries are  quite  natural,  though  abundant,  and  in  due  proportion  to 
the  wants  of  the  tissues  to  be  supphed,  unattended  vnih  any  seve- 
rity of  symptoms  or  constitutional  disturbance.  But  upon  the 
accession  of  inflammation  excited  by  any  morbid  change  in  the 
bloodvessels  or  tissues,  a  new  set  of  phenomena  aiises.  First 
may  be  observed  an  increased  flow  of  blood  through  the  vessels  to 
the  part  aff'ected,  probably  depending  in  some  measm-e  upon  an 
active  systole  of  the  heart,  and  in  some  degree  upon  the  tonic  state 
of  the  vessels  themselves.  The  capillaries  next  become  distended, 
partly  from  being  unequal  to  appropriate  the  quantity  of  the  blood 
sent  to  them,  and  partly  from  the  tissues  being  unfitted  to  receive 
the  superabundant  supply  of  nutriment,  redness,  and  heat,  resulting 
from  this  condition.  Irregularity  in  the  ch'culation  of  the  blood 
through  the  capillaries  next  occurs ;  instead  of  flowdng  steadily  on- 
wards, the  blood  oscillates,  passing  on,  then  reti'ogi-ading,  and 
again  flowing ;  but  in  a  short  time,  separation  of  the  red  from  the 
colourless  corpuscles  takes  place ;  the  lai'ger  colourless  ones  adhere 
to  the  inner  coat  of  the  vessels,  while  the  red  particles  are  cu'cu- 
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lating  with  considerable  rapidity  in  a  central  channel  formed  by  the 
peripheral  adhesion  of  the  white  corpuscles.  The  blood  next  be- 
comes stagnant,  and  its  constituents  are  efleased  into  the  surroundmg 
tissues  by  exosmosis  from  the  vessels,  and  distention  and  tumefac- 
tion result.  The  eflfusions  which  take  place  may  be  serum,  hquor 
sangumis,  some  red  particles  mixed  with  them,  or  even  pus ;  ac- 
cording to  the  degree  of  inflammation,  the  peculiarity  of  the 
constitution  aflPected,  and  of  the  tissues  inflamed. 

The  secondary  effects  produced  by  these  different  effusions  on 
the  general  health  of  the  patient,  constitute  the  great  pomts  which 
enable  the  surgeon  to  regulate  his  treatment  for  their  relief;  for 
as  there  are  peculiar  symptoms  pathognomonic  of  each  effusion, 
although  modified  by  particular  constitutional  conditions,  he  is 
enabled  to  ascertaui  whether  local  or  general  means  are  to  be 
employed;  or,  in  other  words,  whether  his  patient  be  labournig 
under  constitutional  or  irritative  fever.  This  subject  will  be  more 
foUy  treated  when  speaking  of  irritation.  We  will  now  consider 
each  of  the  phenomena  of  uiflammation  in  a  pathological  point  of 


view. 


Pain  is  very  frequently  the  earliest  symptom  which  ushers  m 
inflammation,  and  even  first  directs  the  patient's  attention  to  the 
seat  of  disease.  I  was,  some  yeaxs  ago,  sent  for  to  a  lady  about 
fifty-six  years  of  age,  who  awoke  in  the  middle  of  the  night 
with  a  severe  pam  in  the  left  foot,  attended  with  some  shght  degi-ee 
of  constitutional  irritation ;  I  was  surprised  to  find,  upon  examma- 
tion,  the  absence  of  redness,  swelhng,  or  heat,  although  there  was 
complamt  of  pam,  of  a  general  diffused  character,  over  the  whole 
foot ;  I  felt  convinced  it  was  not  gout,  although  to  that  disease  the 
patient  attributed  her  suffering.  In  a  few  hours,  absorbent  inflam- 
mation became  apparent  by  red  hues  running  up  to  the  gi'oin ;  the 
foot  became  suffused  and  red,  the  posterior  and  anterior  tibial  arte- 
ries beat  with  unusual  force,  vesicles  arose,  in  a  few  hours  the  whole 
foot  was  in  a  state  of  sphacelus,  and  in  three  days  the  lady  died. 

I  mention  the  case  merely  to  illustrate  the  fact,  that  pain  is 
sometimes  the  first  symptom  of  inflammation,  even  of  acute 
gangrene.  I  formed  a  correct  diagnosis  firom  the  character  of  the 
pain,  as  it  was  dxiU,  throbbing,  continued,  and  diffused,  and  not  a 
tearing  pain  at  one  circumscribed  spot,  as  in  gout.  Thus  you 
observe,  gentlemen,  that  pain  may  assist  in  forming  a  diagnosis ; 
for  it  is  very  various,  not  only  m  intensity  but  in  character ;  it  may 
be  acute  or  obtuse,  constant  or  intermittent.  These  varieties,  of 
course,  are  only  to  be  appreciated  by  the  surgeon,  from  the  descrip- 
tion given  by  the  patient.    It  is,  however,  to  be  remembered,  that 
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we  cannot  always  rely  on  a  patient's  description ;  for  one,  adopting 
an  extravagant  style  of  expression,  will  describe  as  insufferable 
agony  what  another,  under  similar  circumstances,  wovdd  only  speak 
of  as  a  sensation  of  uneasiness.  It  is  also  to  be  borne  in  mind, 
that  persons  of  a  sanguineous  temperament  are  doubtless  much 
more  sensitive  than  those  of  a  phlegmatic  constitution.  Every  one 
must  have  been  struck  with  the  difference  of  the  iatensity  of 
suffering  complained  of  by  patients  submitting  to  similar  surgical 
operations.  Still,  I  do  not  beheve  that  those  who  suffer  the  least 
pass  through  the  restorative  process  the  best,  or  recover  the  soonest. 
I  have  seen  persons  undergo  formidable  operations,  not  only  without 
expressing  the  usual  suffering,  but  also  declaring  they  felt  but 
httle  pain  during  its  performance ;  and  I  have  usually  foimd  that 
such  constitutions  were  slow  in  their  recovery.  I  remember  being 
present  with  the  late  Sir  Astley  Cooper,  upon  the  occasion  of  his 
removing  a  large  scirrhous  breast  from  a  lady,  who,  duiing  the 
operation,  evinced  the  most  perfect  indifference  to  the  pro- 
cedure, and  upon  Sir  Astley's  extolling  her  for  her  magnanimity, 
she  repHed,  "  You  are  giving  me  praise  where  none  is  due ;  for 
I  assure  you,  Sir  Astley,  the  operation  gave  me  no  pain  what- 
ever, not  even  amounting  to  a  disagreeable  sensation but  never- 
theless, in  a  week  she  was  dead.  Pain  is  as  essential,  depend  on 
it,  to  certain  conditions  of  the  human  frame,  as  its  absence  is  to 
health.  Still,  however,  when  pain  is  an  ui'gent  symptom  of  inflam- 
mation, and  inordinate  in  degree,  a  surgeon  defers  operating  imder 
such  circumstances,  as  he  would  under  aggravation  of  the  other 
signs  of  intense  inflammatory  action,  and  fii'st  subdues  its  severity 
by  leeching,  fomentations,  opiates,  and  other  antiphlogistic  means. 
No  one,  for  instance,  would  think  of  injecting  a  hydi-ocele  while 
the  tunica  vaginahs  was  excessively  tender,  or  of  passing  a  seton 
thi'ough,  or  bhstering,  a  liighly  inflamed  bm'sa,  until  the  pain 
and  other  signs  of  inflammation  were  subdued.  There  may,  how- 
ever, be  exceptions  to  this  rule  of  delaying  operations  in  conse- 
quence of  the  severity  of  pain;  as,  for  instance,  in  case  of  a  tumour, 
or  some  exti-aneous  body,  pressing  on  a  nerve ;  under  such  circum- 
stances, the  cause  must  be  removed,  or  the  symptom  will  continue. 
The  difference  here  is,  that  the  pain  is  depending,  not  on  inflamma- 
tion, but  on  mere  physical  irritation — a  distinction  most  important 
to  appreciate. 

It  has  been  a  matter  of  discussion  amongst  physiologists,  whe- 
ther pain  be  the  cause  or  the  effect  of  inflammation;  or,  in  other 
words,  whether  nerves  ai'e  primarily  or  secondaiily  affected.  There 
are  arguments  in  favour  of,  as  well  as  against,  both  of  these  posi- 
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tions :  those  adduced  in  support  of  the  former  are,  the  early  presence 
of  pain  on  the  infliction  of  an  injury;  but,  inflammation  does  not 
always  foUow  pain  fi-om  this  cause,  nor,  when  it  results,  does  it 
seem  to  be  severe  in  proportion  to  the  degree  of  suffering,  there- 
fore this  opinion  can  hardly  be  tenable.  The  fact,  of  direct  injury 
to  a  nerve  being  sometimes  followed  by  inflammation,  is  brought 
forward  as  another  instance  of  the  nerve  being  primardy  affected. 
A  case  is  on  record,  of  one  of  the  axillary  nerves  being  tied  instead 
of  the  subclavian  artery,  in  an  operation  for  aneurism,  and  the 
patient  died  from  abscess  in  the  brain.  This  case,  however,  only 
proves  that  the  nervous  system  may  be  first  affected,  but  not  that 
it  invariably  is  a  precm-sor  of  inflammation. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  facts  advanced  to  prove  that  the  nerves 
are  not  primarily  or  essentially  impHcated  are,  that  cold  induces 
inflaimnation  without  pain,  and  the  strongest  fact  of  all,  that  para- 
lysed limbs  inflame,  and  even  with  greater  facility  than  sound 
limbs.    I  think,  however,  there  may  be  some  fallacy  in  both  these 
adduced  instances :  first,  that  cold  may,  acting  as  a  sedative,  de- 
stroy the  sensation  of  pain;  and,  secondly,  that  in  paraplegia, 
although  the  patient  may  have  lost  the  power  of  the  nerves  of 
motion  and  sensation,  he  is  still  subjected  to  the  vital  influence  of 
the  sympathetic  system.    I  think  there  can  be  no  doubt,  that,  as 
pain  is  a  necessary  effect  of  lesion,  when  inflammation  foUows 
injury,  pam  may  be  said  to  be  the  first  symptom ;  but,  at  the  same 
time,  it  is  very  different  from  that  pain  which  arises  from  the 
effusions  and  sweUing  when  infiammation  is  established:  the  former 
may  be  very  properly  reheved  by  opiates ;  but  in  the  latter  case, 
narcotics  are  to  be  avoided,  as  they  have  a  tendency  to  check  secre- 
tion and  increase  inflammatory  action. 

The  kind  of  tissue  inflamed  modifies  the  character  and  degree 
of  pain  to  such  an  extent  as  to  form  a  very  important  aid  in  the 
diagnosis  as  to  the  particular  parts  mflamed.  The  severity  of  the 
pain  seems  to  depend  much  upon  the  inextensibihty  of  the  structure 
attacked;  for  as  the  pain  of  inflammation  is  caused  by  the  swelling 
of  the  part  from  effusion,  pressure  on  nerves,  and  distention  of 
bloodvessels,  it  must  necessarily  be  severe  in  proportion  to  the 
difl&culty  with  which  the  structm-es  yield  to  the  effusions.  For  tliis 
reason,  the  pain  of  a  swelled  testicle,  and  of  inflammation  of  the  eye- 
ball, is  so  intolerable,  while  fungoid  tumours  superficially  seated 
increase  rapidly  to  great  size  with  Httle  or  no  pain:  indeed,  the 
absence  of  pain  proves  one  of  the  principal  diagnostic  marks  of 
this  disease. 

The  character  of  the  pain  differs  in  various  diseases:  for  instance. 
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it  is  acute  and  darting  in  cancerous  diseases,  obtuse  and  throbbiug 
in  abscesses,  and  scarcely  experienced  iu  fungoid,  hydatid,  and 
clironic  erdargements. 

Pain  in  diseases  of  the  bones  is  peculiar,  not  only  from  its 
obtuse  acliing  character,  but  also  from  its  aggravation,  at  night, 
which  is  attributed  to  the  heat  of  the  bed;  but  that  does  not  ex- 
plain how  it  happens,  that  at  dayhght  a  mitigation  of  pain  suc- 
ceeds, as  if  it  put  on  a  kind  of  intermittent  character.  In  diseases 
of  articular  cartilage,  particularly  of  the  knee,  there  is  a  pecidiarity 
as  to  the  period  of  accession  of  pain,  always  complained  of  by  those 
suffering  from  diseases  of  this  joint, — namely,  a  starting,  agonising 
pain  directly  they  fall  asleep.  This,  I  beheve,  is  wholly  referable  to 
the  circinnstance  that  the  muscles  are  voluntarily  exerted  in  keep- 
ing the  joint  in  its  easiest  position  while  awake;  and  that,  imme- 
diately this  position  ceases,  by  the  patient  faUing  asleep,  the  inflamed 
surfaces  are  pressed  against  each  other,  and  the  starting  pain  is  pro- 
duced. 

There  are  many  structures  in  the  body  which  are  said  not  to 
be  susceptible  of  pain,  and  which  are  thought,  therefore,  not  to  be 
suppHed  with  nerves:  thus,  for  instance,  healthy  bone,  cartilage, 
tendon,  &c.,  when  exposed,  may  be  cut  and  torn  without  any  sensa- 
tion of  pain;  but,  when  inflamed,  they  become  extremely  sensitive, 
— sufiiciently  proving  the  presence  of  nervous  filaments,  which, 
although  not,  hke  the  sentient  nerves  of  the  sldn,  capable  of  appre- 
ciating all  external  physical  agents,  are  yet  perfectly  competent  to 
warn  each  structure  against  any  inordinate  exercise  of  its  natural 
function. 

Generally  speaking,  pressure  increases  the  sensation  of  pain; 
but  this  is  not  invariably  the  case,  for  in  some  instances  it  dimi- 
nishes it;  and  this  fact  forms  an  excellent  diagnostic  mai-k  between 
peritonitis  and  cohca:  in  the  former,  the  shghtest  pressm-e,  even 
the  weight  of  the  bed-clothes,  is  intolerable;  while  in  the  latter, 
you  wiU  often  see  a  patient  leaning  over  the  back  of  a  chair,  in 
order  to  obtain  a  mitigation  of  suffering. 

Heat. — Under  inflammation,  the  heat  of  a  pai-t  is  increased 
beyond  the  natural  standard,  but  not  above  the  normal  degree  of 
temperature  of  the  blood.  It  sometimes  happens,  in  local  inflamma- 
tion, that  the  patient  expresses  a  sensation  of  heat  in  the  part  affected, 
but  without  any  thermometrical  indication  of  a  rise  in  temperature, 
probably  resulting  from  a  morbid  sensitiveness  of  the  nerves  imph- 
cated  in  the  diseased  action.  But  generally  there  is  a  rise  in  the 
temperature  of  an  inflamed  part,  referable  to  the  influx  of  blood, 
and,  according  to  Liebig,  the  consequent  rapid  combustion  of  its 
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tissues.  The  heat  of  the  interior  of  the  body  is  greater  than  that 
of  the  surface, — the  one  being  within  a  degree  of  the  heat  of  the 
blood,  while  the  surface  is  several  degrees  cooler,  the  temperature 
decreasing  in  proportion  to  the  distance  from  the  heart.  The  ex- 
tremities ai-e  invariably,  in  a  healthy  condition,  cooler  than  the 
trunk.  John  Hunter  fovmd,  that  although  the  temperature  of  an 
inflamed  part  is  raised  beyond  its  natural  standard,  still  it  never 
rises  beyond  the  normal  heat  of  the  blood;  and  therefore  that  the 
heat  of  a  part,  which  from  its  proximity  to  the  heaii;  or  interior 
of  the  body  is  naturally  but  a  degree  or  two  below  that  standard, 
is,  under  inflammation,  never  thermometrically  increased  in  heat 
to  the  same  extent  as  parts  which  are  more  distant  from  the 
heart's  action.  To  illustrate  this,  he  examined  the  rise  of  tem- 
peratm-e  resulting  from  the  apphcation  of  a  blister  on  the  chest,  and 
found  the  thermometer  indicated  only  a  rise  of  about  two  degrees ; 
while  a  bhster  on  the  extremities,  which  are  naturally  so  much 
cooler,  produced  a  rise  of  temperature  of  between  five  and  six 
degrees.  John  Hunter  also  found  the  temperature  of  an  inflamed 
pleura,  vagina,  and  rectum  of  a  dog  to  be  but  Httle  raised;  whereas, 
the  tunica  vaginahs,  after  being  injected,  had  its  temperature  elevated 
from  93°,  its  natural  standard,  to  98^°;  a  rise  of  6^°,  but  still  not 
above  the  normal  heat  of  the  blood. 

I  have  mentioned  that  patients  sometimes  complain  of  the  sensa- 
tion of  heat  in  a  part  of  the  body,  without  any  thermometrical  proof 
of  its  existence.  At  first  thought,  this  seems  a  singular  pheno- 
menon, but  it  is  perhaps  attributable  to  the  heat  evolved  by  the 
changes  taking  place  in  the  tissues  from  an  increased  flow  of 
blood  to  the  parts,  which  the  nerves  appreciate,  although  the  rapid 
evaporation  from  the  surface  prevents  the  thermometrical  indication. 
Again,  patients  will  sometimes  describe  a  sensation  of  cold,  and  this 
may  be  real  or  imaginary;  real,  under  circmnstances  when  there  is 
a  diminution  in  the  nutrition  of  the  part,  indicating  the  necessity 
of  means  to  be  employed  to  restore  the  circulation,  such  as  the 
apphcation  of  soothing  fomentations,  and  the  administration  of 
gentle  stimulants,  with  nutritious  food.  But  the  sensation  of  cold  may 
also  indicate  a  tendency  to  rigor,  which  is  so  frequently  a  precm'sor 
of  the  formation  of  pus.  When,  from  local  inflammation,  there  is 
a  great  elevation  of  temperatm'e  in  the  part  affected,  cold,  produced 
by  evaporating  lotions,  is  usually  recommended,  and  fr'equently  its 
apphcation  is  most  grateful  to  the  patient;  but  sometimes,  and  with- 
out any  apparent  cause,  it  will  be  found  that  cold,  instead  of 
alleviating,  increases  the  inflammatory  action,  or  induces  a  tendency 
to  rigor:  under  these  circumstances,  fomentations  should  be  recom- 
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mended.  I  usually,  therefore,  apply  tepid  lotions  to  inflamed  sur- 
faces at  a  temperature  of  about  96°,  so  that  there  is  no  reaction 
necessary  to  restore  the  equihbrium,  as  must  be  the  case  when  the 
apphcation  is  either  below  or  above  the  standard  heat  of  the  surface 
affected. 

Redness.  —  Eedness  is  owing  to  distention  of  the  capillaries 
and  smaU  arteries  and  veins,  with  an  undue  accumulation  of  red 
corpuscles,  which  are  either  altogether  stagnant  or  move  but  slowly. 
In  the  small  arteries  leading  to  the  capillaries  in  which  the  red  cor- 
puscles are  stagnant,  the  blood  oscillates  backwards  and  forwards 
synchronously  with  the  action  of  the  heart.  It  is  to  be  under- 
stood that  a  part  is  not  necessarily  inflamed  because  it  is  preter- 
naturaUy  red:  it  may  be  merely  in  a  state  of  congestion — a  state 
not  amounting  to  that  arrest  of  the  circulation  of  the  blood  through 
the  capillaries  which  constitutes  inflammation.  Examples  of  this 
state  of  congestion,  without  actual  inflammation,  may  be  seen  well 
illustrated  in  the  flushed  cheek  of  infantile  remitting  fever,  comph- 
cated  with  inflammation  of  the  ileum,  and  also  in  that  wonderful 
phenomenon  of  blushing,  where  the  redness  is  accompanied  by  a 
sensation  of  warmth,  sometimes  amounting  to  great  heat,  or  even 
tingHng.  It  has  been  considered  that  the  increase  of  colour  may 
depend  upon  the  admission  of  the  red  particles  of  the  blood  into 
vessels  which,  under  usual  circmnstances,  only  cu'culate  the  colour- 
less corpuscles;  but  this  hypothesis  is  not  vahd,  for  as  the  red  cor- 
puscles are  smaller  than  the  colourless  ones,  it  is  doubtful  if  there 
be  such  vessels  in  any  structure  of  the  body;  the  increase  of  colour 
is,  in  fact,  attributable  only  to  the  admission  of  an  increased  quantity 
of  red  corpuscles,  which  before  were  so  few  that  their  colour  was 
not  appreciable  to  the  eye. 

There  is  much  vai-iety  in  the  colour  of  the  redness  under  m- 
flanunation,  and  the  diagnosis  as  well  as  the  prognosis  may  be 
partly  formed  from  the  tint  exhibited;  this  is  weU  exemphfied  m 
erysipelas.  Thus,  a  florid  red  colom-  shows  high  vascular  action, 
and  unless  there  be  some  counter-influencing  cause,  antiphlogistic 
remedies  are  indicated. 

A  purple  tint  denotes  venous  congestion,  and  that  the  inflamma- 
tion has  extended  to  the  subcutaneous  cellular  tissue.  It  frequently 
precedes  the  formation  of  matter  and  diffiised  abscess,  indicating  the 
necessity  of  support,  and  even  stimulus. 

Carbuncle  offers  an  excellent  example  of  the  piu'ple  tint  of  the 
mflamed  part,  as  well  as  of  the  treatment  requii-ed  under  its  presence. 
The  peculiar  copper-coloured  tint,  or  dii-ty  red  inflammation,  also 
forma  an  almost  invariable  diagnostic  mark  of  syi^hihtic  poison. 
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These  instances  afford  an  excellent  illustration  of  the  importance  of 
paying  attention  to  the  changes  and  variety  of  colour,  concomitant 
with  inflammation  of  the  siuface. 

Swelling  is  perhaps  to  be  considered  one  of  the  most  important 
phenomena  resulting  from  inflammation;  as  its  degree  and  kind  (as 
far  as  refers  to  its  physical  conditions  as  weU  as  to  the  constitutional 
symptoms  concomitant  with  it)  point  out  the  natm-e  of  the  effusion 
causing  the  swelling,  and  what  may  be  the  probable  nature  of  the 
disease.  The  first  cause  of  swelling  is  the  mere  distention  of  the 
vessels  fi'om  the  increased  influx  of  blood,  which  may  be  nothing 
more  than  the  result  of  an  increased  action,  often  disposed  to  termi- 
nate, without  even  the  aid  of  any  medical  interference,  in  what  is 
termed  Resolution. 

By  Resolution  is  meant  the  spontaneous  termination  of  inflam- 
mation by  the  re-establishment  of  the  circiilation  in  the  inflamed 
part,  without  disorganisation  of  the  affected  tissues,  and  this  should 
scarcely  be  considered  as  beyond  active  congestion.  The  swelling, 
however,  is  principally  caused  by  efinsion  into  the  surrounding 
tissues  either  of  serum  or  hquor  sanguinis,  with  or  without  extrava- 
sation of  red  particles,  constituting  a  true  sign  of  inflammation. 
When  semm  is  thrown  out,  the  sweUiag  is  what  is  usually  called 
oedematous,  as  indicated  by  a  degree  of  coldness  and  paleness  of  the 
part,  with  an  entire  loss  of  elasticity,  so  that  xipon  the  application 
of  any  force  the  impression  remains,  and  forms  what  is  technically 
called  a  pitting:  there  is  also  a  tendency  ia  the  serum  to  gravitate 
towards  the  lowest  parts.  This  condition  may  depend  either  upon 
constitutional  or  local  causes,  the  treatment  being  regulated  solely 
by  the  discovery  of  the  seat  of  the  disease. 

When  the  swelling  is  produced  by  the  effusion  of  the  liquor 
sanguinis,  the  centre  of  the  inflamed  part  is  hard  and  resisting,  in 
consequence  of  the  coagulation  of  the  fibrin,  and  the  circumference 
is  oedematous  from  the  presence  of  serum;  the  hardness  often  re- 
mains (sometimes  permanently),  even  after  all  the  signs  of  inflam- 
mation have  subsided,  either  from  the  great  difficulty  of  the  absorp- 
tion of  the  fibrin,  or  from  its  having  become  organised.  When 
inflammation  is  intense,  or  imder  certain  constitutional  conditions, 
red  corpuscles  of  the  blood  may  be  effnsed,  in  consequence  of  some 
of  the  over-distended  vessels  giving  way.  The  efiiised  matter  forms 
a  blastema  in  which  new  tissues,  pus,  &c.,  are  developed,  as  the  case 
may  be. 

If  the  inflamed  structure  is  incapable  of  easy  distention,  and 
offers,  therefore,  much  resistance,  the  effusion  wiU  be  necessarily 
small,  and  the  constitutional  distiwhance  great.     Under  these 
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circumstances  early  openings  should  be  made,  even  without  the 
evidence  of  the  formation  of  pus;  relief  is  afforded  by  this  practice 
when  even  notliing  but  a  little  serum  has  been  evacuated:  in  cases 
of  inflammation  of  the  thecse  this  fact  is  forcibly  demonstrated. 
When,  on  the  other  hand,  the  efinsions  take  place  into  loose  cellular 
tissues,  it  frequently  affords  a  mitigation  of  all  inflammatory  symp- 
toms, by  reheving  the  distended  blood-vessels. 

If  the  effusions  occur  ia  the  substance,  or  even  on  the  surface 
of  vital  organs,  or  into  the  serous  cavities  covering  them,  they  fre- 
quently so  disturb  the  proper  performance  of  the  natural  functions 
of  the  part  as  to  destroy  life. 

The  nature  of  these  effusions  constitutes  a  very  important  sub- 
ject for  the  consideration  of  the  sm-geon,  as  from  the  constitutional 
symptoms  they  produce,  they  suggest  the  appropriate  treatment 
for  their  rehef. 

These  effusions  vary  according  to  the  violence  of  the  inflamma- 
tion, the  nature  of  the  exciting  cause,  the  kind  of  tissue  inflamed, 
and,  perhaps  more  than  all,  accordmg  to  the  peculiarity  of  the  patient's 
constitution.    We  have  instances  of  these  varieties  of  effusions 
fi-om  constitutional  causes  constantly  presented  to  us  in  the  wards 
of  the  hospital.    In  persons  the  subjects  of  erysipelatous  inflamma- 
tion we  find  the  effused  matter,  instead  of  bemg  healthy  coagulable 
lymph,  to  be  a  thin  sero-purulent  exudation;  and  the  case  frequently 
passes'into  one  of  diffused  abscess.    In  punctured  and  poisonous 
wounds  a  watery  serous  fluid  is  exuded.    In  the  healing  of 
wounds,  whether  produced  by  constitutional  or  local  causes,  a  sur- 
geon has  no  better  means  of  judging  of  the  state  of  Ms  patient^s 
health  than  by  observing  the  nature  of  the  exudations  on  theu: 
surface,  wHch  hkewise  afford  Irim  the  very  best  means  of  judgmg 
both  of  the  constitutional  and  local  remedies  to  be  employed,  men 
a  serous  membrane  is  inflamed,  there  is  a  natural  tendency  to  the 
effusion  of  serum,  from  an  increased  action  of  the  capillaries  of 
this  tissue,  but  if  the  inflammation  be  intense,  fibrine  becomes 
thrown  out  with  the  serum,  and  pai-tial  adliesions  between  the  two 
surfaces  of  the  serous  sac  are  Ulcely  to  occur.    Such  ai-e  the  results 
of  inflammation  in  a  healthy  person,  but  in  cachectic  constitutions 
non-organisable  matter  is  effused,  which  floats  as  flakes  m  the 
serum,  and  is  perfectly  incapable  of  producing  anytlung  hke  adhe- 
sions    When  inflammation  of  the  serous  membranes  becomes  veiy 
acute,  it  has  been  supposed,  at  least  in  cases  of  inflammation  of  the 
tunica  vagmalis,  that  the  serosity  of  the  blood  is  effused,  for  it  has 
been  found  that  the  fluid  withdrawn  from  a  hydi-ocele  produced 
under  active  inflammation,  did  not  coagulate  by  the  appUcation  ot 
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either  heat  or  acid.  I  have,  however,  never  met  with  such  a  case, 
and  suspect  that  some  fallacy  has  arisen,  from  mistaking  an  encysted 
for  a  common  hydi-ocele.  This  subject  requires,  however,  fui-ther 
investigation.  A  continuation  of  inflammation,  and  consequent 
exudation  of  liquor  sanguinis,  often  leads  to  a  softemng  down  of 
the  tissues;  the  exuded  matter  wliich  is  infiltrated  into  their  inter- 
stices becoming  transformed  into  pus  by  the  development  of  pus- 
globules.  Sometimes  continued  inflammation  induces  disintegi'a- 
tion  and  removal  of  the  tissues  affected,  constituting  what  is  termed 
ulceration.  In  this  case  the  decomposed  elements  are  thrown  off 
in  minute  sloughs  or  absorbed.  In  other  cases,  obstruction  of  the 
bloodvessels  may  become  so  complete  that  the  nutrition  of  a  part 
is  entii'ely  stopped,  and  it  at  last  dies.  This  is  what  is  technically 
termed,  passing  into  a  state  of  mortification  or  gangrene. 
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LECTURE  IV. 

Irritability  —  Healthy — Morbid — Sympathy  —  Collapse — Irritative 
fever — Hints  concerning  phlebotomy — Dissecting-room  wounds 
— Their  treatment — Treatment  of  irritative  fever — Treatment  of 
the  local  inflammation  giving  rise  to  it — Chronic  and  strumous 
inflammation,  and  treatment. 

On  irritation — Irritative,  or  Symptomatic  Fever. — Hitherto  we  have 
considered  only  the  local  effects  of  inflammation^  such  as  are  re- 
cognised by  demonstrable  phenomena;  but  I  have  yet  to  describe 
the  effects  produced  on  the  constitution  by  the  irritation  set  up  by 
this  local  disturbance. 

Every  local  injury  of  the  periphery  of  the  body  is  Hable  to 
become  a  source  of  irritation^  and  to  affect  the  constitution  generally. 
This  susceptibihty  to  receive  the  impression  is  termed  irritability. 
Such  persons^  therefore,  as  are  constitutionally  predisposed  to  be 
affected  by  trivial  external  impressions,  are  said  to  be  of  an  irritable, 
or  nervous  temperament.  But  irritabihty  is  not  to  be  considered 
as  always  inducing  a  diseased  action  in  the  body ;  on  the  contrary, 
its  baneful  effects  are  only  exceptions  to  the  rule,  while  its  beneficial 
influence  is  constantly  exciting  and  supporting  the  most  important 
and  vital  functions  of  the  animal  economy.  It  is  through  the  mediiun 
of  the  nervous  system,  when  duly  supplied  with  healthy  blood,  that 
the  susceptibility  to  stimuli  is  maintained  in  every  organ  iu  the  body, 
and  that  the  various  functions  are  performed  in  that  manner 
which  constitutes  health. 

In  consequence  of  the  connexion  which  exists  in  the  nei*vous 
centres  among  the  nervous  filaments  dispersed  through  every  part 
of  the  body,  stimuli  not  only  produce  their  effects  upon  those  parts 
to  which  they  are  immediately  apphed,  but  remote  orgaus  are  also 
influenced,  and  many  natural  functions  ai"e  thus  sympathetically 
excited — let  me  instance,  the  sympathies  between  the  uterus  and 
breast.  We  find  that,  soon  after  conception,  the  mammae  are 
excited  to  an  active  state,  to  prepare  them  for  the  support  of  the 
infant  directly  it  is  launched  into  a  comparatively  mdependent 
existence.  Upon  any  foreign  body  irritating  the  glottis,  the  ex- 
piratory muscles  are  put  into  violent  action,  and  the  substance  is 
expeUed  :  the  stimulus  from  the  presence  of  the  mine  in  the  bladder, 
and  of  the  feeces  in  the  rectum,  induces  in  these  ^nscera  the  action 
necessary  for  the  evacuation  of  their  natm-al  excretions. 

These  are  a  few  examples  of  the  healthy  effects  of  ii-rita- 
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tion ;  but  sometimes  ii'ritation  is  a  soui'ce  of  uimatural  sensations, 
and  it  is  most  useful  to  understand  these,  as  they  frequently  assist 
us  in  forming  a  just  diagnosis  of  the  disease  which  induced  them. 
For  instance,  in  disease  of  the  hip,  it  is  not  uncommon  for  the 
patient  to  make  but  Httle  complaint  of  suffering  in  the  affected 
joint,  but  to  refer  all  his  uneasiness  to  the  knee.  Those  suffering 
from  stone  in  the  bladder,  complain  of  pain  at  the  extremity  of  the 
penis.  From  the  same  cause,  persons  who  have  submitted  to  ampu- 
tation of  the  ann  still  complain  of  painful  sensations  as  if  of  the 
fingers  of  the  lost  limb ;  the  two  first  cases  show  that  pain  is  re- 
ferred by  the  mind  to  the  sentient  extremity  of  the  affected  nerve ; 
and  the  last  proves  that  the  actual  seat  of  sensation  is  not  in  the 
extremities  of  the  nerves,  but  in  the  brain  itself.  Thus,  when  we 
press  the  ulnar  nerve  against  the  internal  condyle,  the  little  and 
ring  fingers  suffer  as  much  inconvenience  as  the  part  on  which  the 
violence  was  inflicted. 

These  are  but  instances  of  inordinate  local  sensation;  h\xt  diseased 
action  may  be  ultimately  produced  if  the  source  of  irritation  keeps 
up  the  sympathetic  sensation  of  the  distant  parts,  for  any  great 
length  of  time,  inducing  "  an  altered  action  by  an  unnatural  im- 
pression,^' which  is  the  definition  Sir  Astley  Cooper  has  given  of 
irritation. 

We  thus  have  morbid  action  being  set  up  in  a  distant  part, 
exemplified  by  the  disease  of  the  Icnee,  which  occasionally  follows 
the  morbid  sensation  induced  by  disease  of  the  hip.  Swellings  ot 
the  breast  sometimes  result  from  disordered  functions  of  the  uterus, 
giving  a  good  instance  of  a  morbid  action  being  set  up  by  a  sym- 
pathetic infiuence,  although  it  must  be  remembered  that  this  may 
also  result  from  a  general  constitutional  impression,  and  not  merely 
from  a  local  sympathy.  So,  also,  when  we  find  the  testicle  becoming 
affected  in  inflammation  of  the  urethra,  it  is  not  so  much  to  be 
attributed  to  sympathy,  to  which  it  has  been  referred,  as  to  the 
direct  continuity  of  tissue  and  consequent  extension  of  disease  from 
one  organ  to  the  other. 

The  direct  local  effects  produced  by  a  continued  soiu-ce  of  im- 
tation  often  offer  very  anomalous  symptoms,  and  lead  to  consider- 
able diffictdty  in  discovering  the  source  of  irritation.  How  often  is 
it  found  that  \ilcers  iu  the  cheek  and  lower  jaw  result  fr-om  a 
diseased  tooth,  the  abstraction  of  which  cures  the  sore  at  once,  even 
after  every  escharotic  had  failed  !  I  have  seen  ulcers  on  the  tongue 
which  had  been  pronounced  mahgnant,  heal  at  once  on  the  draw- 
ing of  a  tooth  which  had  been  the  continued  source  of  irritation,  so 
as  first  to  produce  the  sore,  and,  secondly,  to  estabhsh  it. 
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A  banker  from  Cambridge  consulted  me  a  few  years  ago  with  a 
considerable  swelling  on  one  side  of  his  face,  attended  mth.  foetid 
purulent  discharge  from  the  nose,  and  many  of  the  signs  of  malig- 
nant disease  of  the  antrum.    I  proceeded  to  examine  the  mouth, 
in  the  hope  of  finding  a  decayed  tooth  which  might  explain  the 
nature  of  the  injury,  and  the  extraction  of  which  might  reheve  the 
symptoms;  although  I  feared  there  was  also  some  constitutional 
defect,  from  the  severity  and  nature  of  the  symptoms.    I  could  not 
find,  however,  any  decayed  tooth,  nor,  by  striking  them  with  a  key, 
could  I  by  this  kind  of  "  sounding"  produce  any  sensation  of  paia 
in  the  diseased  antrum.    I  could  not,  therefore,  feel  the  propriety 
of  ordering  any  particular  tooth  to  be  drawn.   I  observed  that  there 
was  one  molar  tooth  wanting,  and  I  asked  my  patient  why  and 
when  he  had  had  that  tooth  drawn;  to  which  he  answered  that  it 
was  a  curious  fact  that  he  had  never  cut  that  tooth,  yet  there  was 
a  sufficient  interval  of  space  for  its  growth  and  descent.    It  imme- 
diately struck  me  that  this  anomaly  might  be  the  cause  of  all  the 
mischief,  and  I  recommended  him  at  once  to  consult  Mr.  Cart- 
wright,  who,  directly  he  looked  into  his  mouth,  said,  "  I  have  but 
once  before  seen  a  similar  case,  and  have  no  doubt,  sir,  but  that  the 
deficient  tooth  is  growing  upwards  into  the  antrum,  instead  of  down- 
wards in  its  natural  direction."    In  accordance  with  this  view  of 
the  case,  the  patient  was  advised  immediately  to  submit  to  the  extrac- 
tion of  the  tooth,  which  operation  Mr.  Cartwright  performed  at  once, 
with  his  wonted  dexterity.    In  two  months  the  patient  had  perfectly 
recovered,  notvrithstandiag  the  protracted  duration  of  the  disease. 

I  once  performed  an  operation  on  the  lip  of  a  gentleman,  for 
the  removal  of  a  suspicious  tumour,  and  had  great  difiiculty  in 
producing  union  in  the  upper  part  of  the  incision  :  indeed,  a  fistu- 
lous opening  formed,  and  no  means  I  could  adopt  produced  the 
desired  effect.  Upon  examination,  I  found  one  of  the  incisor  teeth 
prominent,  and,  suspecting  it  might  interfere  with  the  heahng  of 
the  wound,  had  it  drawn,  whereupon  the  wound  healed  directly. 
Now  I  do  not  mention  this  case  merely  to  explain  how  the  pressm-e 
of  the  tooth  acted  mechanically  in  preventing  the  union  of  the 
wound,  but  to  offer  the  opinion  as  to  the  probabihty  of  its  having 
produced  the  original  disease  by  its  constant  irritation  of  the  lip, 
and  that  the  drawing  of  the  tooth  alone  might  possibly  have  ob^^ated 
the  necessity  of  the  extirpation  of  the  tumom-. 

A  blow  on  the  head  not  only  produces  vomiting  and  other 
sympathetic  effects  on  important  organs,  interfering  with  the  secre- 
tions generally,  but  it  often  leads  to  subsequent  ill  effects,  fi-om  the 
inflammation  caused  by  the  injury  leading  to  thickening  and  altered 
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structure  of  the  dui'a  mater.  The  son  of  a  medical  Mend  of  mine 
had  a  blow  on  the  forehead,  which  produced  immediate  sickness, 
followed  by  a  general  derangement  of  the  organs  of  digestion,  which 
yielded  but  slowly  to  the  usual  medicines  and  strict  dietetic  dis- 
cipline ;  but  in  about  six  weeks  he  was  allowed  to  return  to  school. 
Shortly  after,  he  again  complained  of  pain  in  the  head,  giddiness, 
loss  of  appetite,  and  occasional  nausea,  when  he  was  obliged  to  leave 
school,  and  return  home.  I  was  again  requested  to  visit  him.  I 
found  him  pale,  dejected,  and  complainmg  of  a  local  pain  on  the 
right  side  of  the  forehead  at  the  exact  spot  on  which  he  had  received 
the  blow,  attended  with  a  Hstlessness,  and  some  slight  intolerance 
of  light.  On  examining  the  part,  I  found  it  somewhat  prominent 
and  pufiy.  I  proposed  to  cut  down  upon  the  bone,  which  was 
acceded  to,  and  a  small  quantity  of  glairy  fluid  was  evacuated.  The 
bone  looked  dry,  and  of  an  ashy  colour.  The  next  day  the  symp- 
toms were  mitigated;  in  a  short  time  the  external  table  of  the 
affected  bone  exfoliated  j  granulations  arose  from  the  diploe;  aU 
cerebral  symptoms  vanished  :  and  in  three  weeks  the  boy  was  per- 
fectly recovered.  This  case  is  the  more  valuable,  as  it  shows  to 
what  extent  cerebral  symptoms  may  be  present  without  any  disease 
of  the  brain ;  the  actual  disease  here  being  confined  to  the  external 
plate  of  the  calvaria. 

Every  surgeon  must  have  witnessed  the  effects  produced  on  the 
constitution  sympathetically  from  a  local  cause ;  for  instance,  the 
faintness  which  is  often  produced  by  the  passing  of  a  bougie,  even 
when  no  disease  of  the  urethra  has  been  detected.  I  therefore 
always,  in  performing  this  operation,  take  the  precaution  of  placing 
my  patient  in  a  recumbent  posture,  first  to  prevent  the  possibility 
of  his  faUing,  and  secondly,  because  he  is  much  less  liable  to  be 
seized  with  syncope,  while  lying  down. 

The  symptoms  which  I  have  hitherto  described  as  resulting 
from  local  u-ritation,  have  been  principally  referable  to  the  impres- 
sions they  have  produced  on  the  nervous  system,  affecting  some 
distant  part  by  reflex  action,  and  without  any  corresponding  im- 
pression on  the  circiilating  system  ;  but  there  are  phenomena  yet 
to  be  explained,  resulting  from  local  irritation,  in  which  the  inor- 
dinate action  of  the  heart  and  arteries  constitutes  the  principal 
feature  of  the  disease. 

Febrile  symptoms,  technically  termed  pyrexia,  very  frequently 
follow  the  changes  produced  by  local  inflammation,  and  to  distin- 
guish it  from  idiopatliic  or  primary  fever,  which  usually  results  from 
malaria,  it  is  termed 

Irritative,  symptomatic,  or  secondary  fever. — This  condition  has, 
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I  have  already  said,  been  defined  by  Sir  Astley  Cooper  "  an  altered 
action  excited  in  the  body  by  an  \uanatural  impression."  It  is  not, 
however,  the  severity  of  the  impression  wliicli  leads  to  the  febrile 
action,  for  when  the  injury  inflicted  is  very  violent,  so  great  in- 
deed that  nature  seems  incompetent  to  the  reparation,  the  hearths 
action  is  diminished  instead  of  excited,  and  collapse  supervenes. 
This  we  find  to  occur  from  a  blow  upon  the  abdomen,  producing  a 
rupture  of  the  intestine,  or  lesion  of  the  hver,  spleen,  or  some  other 
important  organ;  and  when  the  collapse  restdts  from  such  a  severe 
cause,  the  patient  dies  without  any  reaction  having  taken  place. 
Thus  you  may  often  judge  of  the  nature  of  an  injury  by  the  imme- 
diate effects  on  the  constitution,  even  when  there  are  no  external 
contusions  or  other  signs  of  the  degree  of  violence  inflicted. 

But  the  presence  of  collapse  is  not  the  certain  sign  of  approach- 
ing dissolution,  for  an  accident  may  be  sufl&ciently  severe  to  produce 
collapse  for  a  time,  from  which  the  patient  may,  sooner  or  later, 
recover,  and  reparative  action  be  restored.  This  we  frequently  find 
to  be  the  case  after  severe  compovmd  fractures  or  lacerations  into 
joints,  or  extensive  bums  or  scalds,  when  in  fact  no  vital  organ  is 
injured,  but  the  collapse  has  occurred  only  from  the  sudden  shock 
to  the  nervous  system. 

During  the  existence  of  the  collapse,  from  either  cause,  it  is 
impossible  to  teU  the  actual  extent  of  injmy  sustained;  in  fact,  to 
form  either  a  correct  diagnosis  or  prognosis.  The  practice  to  be 
adopted,  therefore,  is  merely  to  place  jovoc  patient  in  bed  in  a  com- 
fortable and  equable  temperature,  and  to  wait  for  reaction;  but 
should  the  collapse  be  protracted  to  an  alarming  period,  gentle 
stimuli  should  be  administered. 

In  such  cases,  as  when  coUapse  occm-s  concomitantly  with  com- 
pound fractures,  no  surgeon  would  think  of  amputating  until  reac- 
tion is  established.  As  I  have  spoken  of  collapse,  it  becomes  neces- 
sary that  I  shovdd  describe  to  you  the  symptoms  by  wliich  you  may 
recognise  it.  The  patient's  countenance  is  pale;  the  surface  of  the 
body  cold  and  clammy;  the  pulse  scaa-cely  to  be  felt,  and  some- 
times fluttering;  and  the  patient  complains  of  httle  or  no  pain, 
although  his  mind  remains  unaffected,  wliich  last  circumstance  fonns 
the  great  distinction  between  collapse  and  the  symptoms  of  concus- 
sion of  the  brain. 

When  reaction  has  taken  place,  or  when  febrile  symptoms  result 
from  local  injuiy,  without  any  collapse  having  preceded  it,  then 
irritative  or  secondary  fever  is  estabhshed,  and  may  be  recognised 
by  the  foUowuag  symptoms  : — The  patient  complains  of  a  feeling  of 
debnity,  and  a  sensation  of  chilliness,  alternating  yvith  an  increased 
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heat  of  the  skin,  a  qviick,  small,  and  sometimes  a  hard  pulse,  hurried 
respii-ation,  thii-st,  loss  of  appetite,  and  a  white  furred  tongue,  head- 
ache, a  general  suppression  of  the  secretions  and  excretions.  The 
seveiity  and  character  of  these  symptoms  are  hable  to  great  modi- 
fications according  to  the  age,  sex,  and  constitution  of  the  patient, 
as  well  as  to  the  seat  and  severity  of  the  local  inflammation. 

Secondaiy  fever,  as  just  described,  is  only  to  be  distinguished 
from  idiopathic  fever  by  a  strict  investigation  into  the  cause  and 
histoiy  of  the  symptoms  which  first  indicated  a  deviation  from 
health,  and  which  may  prove  sufficient  to  form  a  diagnosis ;  but  the 
presence  of  any  local  som^ce  of  irritation  will  solve  the  question  at 
once.  It  may  be  very  questionable  whether  what  is  termed  idio- 
pathic fever  ever  exists,  for  although  the  exciting  cause  of  the  con- 
stitutional disturbance  may,  from  its  situation,  be  very  difficult  to 
detect,  it  is  hardly  to  be  beUeved  that  such  an  action  can  be  set  up 
without  some  exciting  cause.  It  is  said — and  a  most  important 
fact  it  is,  if  it  be  correct — that  rigors  more  frequently  mark  the 
commencement  of  idiopathic  fever,  than  fever  arising  from  a  local 
cause,  unless  from  abscess.  Pyrexia  generally  succeeds  the  mani- 
festation of  local  symptoms,  but  this  is  not  invariable,  for  in  erup- 
tive diseases  of  the  skin  febrile  symptoms  precede  the  manifestations 
of  this  local  disease. 

The  degree  of  irritative  fever  arising  from  external  injury  de- 
pends as  much  upon  certain  local  conditions  as  it  does  upon  con- 
stitutional circumstances;  as,  for  instance,  the  mode  in  which  the 
injury  was  infficted,  the  extent  of  the  injury,  and  the  nature  of  the 
tissue  injiu-ed,  as  to  its  liigh  or  low  degree  of  vitahtyj  these  are  all 
subjects  for  the  surgeon's  consideration. 

"With  respect  to  the  mode  in  which  the  injury  was  infficted, 
much  may  be  judged  of  from  the  appearance  of  the  woimd — as  to 
whether  it  were  incised,  punctmed,  lacerated,  contused,  or  torn 
away  as  in  gim-shot  wound. 

As  to  the  parts  injured,  it  is  necessary  to  ascertain  whether 
bones  be  broken,  ligaments  or  tendons  torn,  joints  laid  open,  nerves 
lacerated,  or  bloodvessels  ruptured. 

The  extent  of  the  injury  is  to  be  examined  as  to  depth  and 
comphcation  of  tissues  injured.  The  age,  habits,  and  general  state 
of  health  of  the  injiu-ed  person  constitute  also  a  most  important 
subject  for  investigation. 

It  is  only  by  a  due  consideration  of  aU  these  facts  that  you 
can  be  enabled  to  judge  of  the  best  means  which  are  to  be  em- 
ployed, both  locally  and  constitutionally,  for  tlie  recovery  of  the 
_patient ;  whether  a  hmb  is  to  be  sacrificed,  or  whether  attempts  ai-e 
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to  be  made  for  the  recovery  from  tlie  injuries  inflicted,  without 
amptutation.  This  alternative  is  only  to  be  decided  by  a  strict 
examination  into  the  constitutional  powers  of  the  patient,  so  that 
you  may  be  enabled  to  draw  a  correct  judgment  as  to  the  chances 
of  the  lesions  sustained  being  healed,  under  the  particular  condition 
of  the  patient^s  restorative  powers.  But  it  is  to  be  remembered 
that  the  severest  constitutional  symptoms  will  sometimes  foUow 
shght  local  injury. 

The  highest  degree  of  irritation,  vmder  certain  circumstances, 
ia  persons  for  instance  of  an  irritable  temperament,  I  have  known 
follow  the  most  trivial  local  injuries,  as  a  mere  puncture  from  a 
smaU  splinter  of  wood,  or  the  removal  of  a  little  tumoui*  from  the 
scalp.  A  lady  consulted  an  eminent  surgeon  in  this  town,  a  few 
years  ago,  upon  the  subject  of  a  small  encysted  tumour  on  the 
vertex  of  the  head.  The  surgeon  said,  "  Madam,  I  will  take  it  out 
at  once;  the  operation  is  perfectly  free  from  danger;"  and  he  at  once 
removed  it.  That  evening  the  lady  was  restless,  and  passed  a 
sleepless  night ;  the  next  morning  she  had  rigors,  erysipelas  super- 
vened, and  in  a  week  she  was  a  corpse.  No  operation,  gentlemen, 
however  trivial  it  may  be,  should  be  performed  without  due  prepa- 
ration. The  shock  made  upon  some  minds  by  being  told  of  the 
necessity  of  "  cutting,"  of  "  performing  an  operation,"  produces  a 
condition  unfitted  to  be  exposed  at  once  to  such  an  ordeal; — avoid 
it,  therefore;  take  prophylactic  precautions,  for  even  with  due  pre- 
paration, shght  causes  may  produce  dangerous  consequences. 

The  following  is  a  case  of  severe  constitutional  iri'itation  super- 
vening on  a  shght  local  injury : — A  young  woman  apphed  to  me 
at  my  house,  with  a  ganghon  on  the  dorsum  of  the  foot.  I  tiied 
to  burst  it  with  a  blow,  but  cotdd  not  succeed.  I  then  bhstered  it, 
but  with  no  better  effect.  I  recommended  her,  as  she  complained 
much  of  inconvenience  from  it,  to  come  into  the  hospital ;  and  after 
she  had  been  a  week  in  this  institution,  that  she  might  become 
accustomed  to  the  air,  diet,  and  habits  of  the  place,  I  laid  the  timior 
open.  No  ill  eff'ects  followed ;  the  wound  healed,  but  the  disten- 
tion by  synovia  returned  so  soon  as  adhesion  had  again  converted 
the  secreting  membrane  into  a  closed  sac.  After  waiting  a  short 
time,  I  had  the  foot  and  ankle-joint  confined  in  splints  so  as  to 
prevent  any  motion,  and  passed  a  single  thread  tlu-ough  the  gan- 
glion :  the  introduction  of  the  seton  gave  no  pain.  A  poultice  of 
bread  was  ordered  to  be  applied  over  the  whole  foot.  Diuing  that 
night  she  was  restless,  but  did  not  complain  of  pain :  the  next  day 
but  one  I  was  requested  to  see  her  by  my  dresser.  I  foimd  her 
with  a  white  furred  tongue,  a  quick  and  rather  hai-d  pidse,  a  hot 
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skxa,  anxious  countenance,  and  bowels  rather  costive.  She  com- 
plained of  headache  and  sickness,  the  dorsum  of  the  foot  was  in- 
flamed, and  red  lines  marked  the  course  of  inflamed  absorbents 
along  'the  inner  aspect  of  the  leg.  I  immediately  withdrew  the 
seton,  and  made  a  small  opening  in  the  upper  part  of  the  gan- 
ghon,  which  fluctuated,  and  ordered  her  a  powder  composed 
of  calomel,  James's  powder,  and  opium,  with  efi"ervescent  saline 
draughts;  my  object  being  to  restore  secretions,  and  allay  irritation. 
On  that  night  she  had  sHght  dehrium :  towards  the  morning  she 
perspired  freely,  her  bowels  were  opened,  she  fell  into  a  comfortable 
sleep,  and  upon  awaking  described  herself  as  feeling  "  quite  a  dif- 
ferent person."  Erom  that  moment  aU  her  dangerous  symptoms 
subsided,  and  she  perfectly  recovered  her  health,  and  at  the  same 
time  was  cured  of  her  local  complaint.  Now,  gentlemen,  none  of 
these  symptoms  are  foimd  to  result  from  passing  a  setoH  through 
the  skin  and  subcutaneous  cellular  tissue,  although  they  so  fre- 
quently follow  their  introduction  through  a  serous  sac,— off'ering  an 
excellent  proof  of  the  modifications  of  constitutional  symptoms 
from  the  kind  of  tissue  affected,  and  tending  therefore  to  the  neces- 
sity of  due  precautions  before  such  structures  are  interfered  with. 

Upon  the  first  indication  of  constitutional  disturbance,  the  source 
of  irritation  should  be  removed,  and  the  after  treatment  regiJated 
by  the  symptoms  which  may  yet  remain.  When  constitutional 
irritation  is  present,  and  can  be  traced  to  the  existence  of  any  ex- 
citing cause,  as  the  intrusion  of  a  foreign  body,  or  the  formation  of 
pus,  the  surgeon  at  once  understands  that  by  the  removal  of  the 
cause  he  will  reheve  the  febrile  action,  and,  therefore,  he  does  not 
attempt  to  prescribe  for  the  symptoms  until  he  has  succeeded  in 
that  object. 

But  it  is  equally  important  to  remember  that  the  constitution 
may  be  the  principal  source  of  the  general  disturbance,  without 
any  local  cause:  there  need  not  exist  any  continued  local  irritation, 
no  severity  of  accident,  no  peculiar  tissue  iajured — there  may  be, 
in  fact,  nothing  to  be  removed;  but  a  simple  woimd  inflicted  upon 
a  highly  irritable  constitution  may  alone  be  sufficient  to  produce 
aU  the  mischief,  and  indeed  to  react  upon  the  shght  local  injury. 

Under  these  circumstances,  the  remedies  must  be  first  directed 
to  the  disordered  state  of  the  system,  and  when  that  has  been  cor- 
rected, remedies  may  be  applied  to  the  external  lesion.  We  have 
instances  of  this  kind  arising,  sometimes,  from  venesection :  this 
simple  operation  being  followed  by  inflammation  of  the  wound, 
diflFused  inflammation,  non-union  of  the  incision,  escape  of  a  small 
quantity  of  pus,  high  constitutional  irritation,  inflammation  along 
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the  absorbents  to  the  axilla,  rigors,  pain  in  the  axillary  and  pectoral 
regions,  formation  of  abscesses,  flushed,  and  anxious  countenance; 
first  a  white  and  then  a  brown  tongue;  thirst,  sweats,  jfrequently  a 
yellow  tint  on  the  skin,  deliiium,  and  death.  Upon  a  post-mortem 
examination  of  the  injured  arm,  a  diffused  effusion  of  sero-purulent 
dischai'ge  wiU  be  found  along  the  whole  course  of  the  injured  limb, 
from  the  wound  made  by  bleeding,  to  the  seat  of  the  abscess  under 
the  pectoral  muscle:  if  the  veins  be  laid  open,  they  will  generally 
be  found  to  contain  some  pus  globules  fioatrng  in  the  blood;  this 
is  sometimes  the  case  in  the  descending  cava  itself.  This  disease, 
gentlemen,  is  termed  phlebitis,  and  is  very  generally  behoved  to 
depend  on  the  inoculation  of  some  animal  poison.  I  must  say, 
however,  I  beheve  it  to  depend  upon  the  pecuharity  of  the  con- 
stitution at  the  time  the  patient  is  bled,  and  not  upon  a  fotd  lancet, 
to  which  it  is  so  frequently  attributed.  I  would  reconunend  you, 
gentlemen,  therefore,  instead  of  directing  the  whole  of  your  atten- 
tion to  the  cleanness  of  yoiur  lancet,  before  you  bleed  a  patient,  at 
any  rate  to  study  the  pecuhar  symptoms  for  which  bleeding  may 
seem  to  be  indicated.  If  irritabihty  be  a  prominent  feature, 
depend  on  it  loss  of  blood  not  only  will  be  useless,  but  lead  to  the 
habihty  of  the  mischief  just  described.  Were  it  the  poison  from  a 
lancet,  how  much  more  frequently  might  we  expect  to  meet  with 
these  cases,  than  fortunately  they  occur.  Rest  assured,  it  is  the 
constitution  which  is  at  faiJt,  for  the  same  symptoms  are  not  un- 
frequently  met  with  without  the  infliction  of  any  wound  what- 
ever. 

I  should  say,  however,  that  I  by  no  means  intend  to  imply 
that  you  should  be  careless  as  to  the  use  of  a  clean  lancet,  as  you 
may  produce  various  diseases  by  the  inoculation  of  a  vinis,  but 
these,  I  am  disposed  to  beheve,  woiild  produce  veiy  different  symp- 
toms to  those  I  have  just  described. 

The  habits  of  life  will  alone  predispose  patients  to  constitutional 
irritation,  and  produce  a  very  marked  influence  and  modification  of 
the  symptoms.  Only  watch  the  patients  who  are  admitted  into 
the  "  Accident  Ward"  of  Guy's  hospital.  See  the  brewer's  dray- 
man brought  in  with  a  fractured  hmb:  accustomed  as  he  has  been 
to  constant  excitement  from  the  use  of  porter,  and  ai-deut  spirits, 
we  never  think  of  bleeding  him,  or  of  the  employment  even  of  any 
further  antiphlogistic  means  than  the  mere  evacuation  of  the 
bowels,  increasing  the  action  upon  the  skin,  and  indeed  by  seeming, 
in  the  gentlest  manner,  a  restoration  of  the  secretions;  which  being 
achieved,  opium,  porter,  and  nourishments,  may  generally  be  safely 
prescribed.     But  in  a  country  hospital,  in  agricultural  districts, 
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the  treatment  of  a  patient  under  the  infliction  of  a  similar  accident 
would  be  very  different ;  here  bleeding  is  very  generally  required, 
or  at  any  rate  strict  antiphlogistic  means,  for  bleeding,  now-a-days, 
is  comparatively  rai-ely  employed;  but  other  means  are  substituted 
just  as  competent  to  the  same  ends;  such  as  tartarized  antimony, 
purging,  &c. 

We,  ourselves,  when  we  first  came  to  town  from  the  country, 
with  our  constitutional  powers  vigorous,  from  the  purity  of  the  air 
we  had  just  left,  the  regularity  of  our  habits,  and  influence  of  the 
due  discipline  and  fostering  care  of  ouc  parents,  could  cut  ovir 
fingers  in  the  dissecting-room  with  impunity,  run  the  dissecting 
hooks  into  our  flesh,  and  even  lacerate  our  hands  with  the  broken 
ribs,  without  suffering;  but  in  the  second  and  third  winters,  how 
cautious  we  became:  example  had  warned  our  judgments,  and  the 
death  of  feUow  pupils  of  our  own  age  (I  was  wont  to  say)  revealed 
the  truth  that  we  were  not,  as  formerly,  in  vigorous  health,  but  that 
our  constitutional  powers  were  diminished,  although  at  the  same 
time  our  irritability  was  increased;  we  were  reduced,  in  fact,  to  that 
condition  of  health,  or  I  might  have  said  want  of  it,  which  renders 
the  powers  of  reparation  weak,  and  the  tendency  to  excited  and 
diseased  action  strong  and  formidable.  A  virus  may  in  some  few 
cases  prove  the  exciting  cause:  a  subject  which  had  died  of  small- 
pox or  venereal  disease  would  doubtless  affect  you,  but  the  train  of 
symptoms  would  indicate  the  natm-e  of  the  poison;  unless,  indeed, 
the  mere  wound  induced  the  same  train  of  symptoms  as  if  no 
poison  had  been  present,  under  which  circumstances  nothing  could 
be  attributed  to  the  influence  of  infection. 

When  you  have  just  reason  to  beheve  that  you  have  become 
inoculated  by  virus  from  a  diseased  subject,  you  will  be  right  to 
apply  caustic  or  nitric  acid  to  the  part  for  the  purpose  of  destroying 
the  poison,  but  when  you  cut  your  finger  under  the  usual  circum- 
stances in  dissection  I  repudiate  that  plan,  beheving  it  to  lead  to 
most  injurious  effects,  by  increasing  the  local  irritation,  and  con- 
sequently the  habihty  to  constitutional  disturbance.  Wash  the 
wound  weU  in  tepid  water,  put  a  large  poultice  on  immediately, 
carry  yovir  arm  in  a  sling,  gently  open  your  bowels  with  a  small 
quantity  of  calomel,  James's  powder,  and  rhubarb,  followed  up  with 
saline  draughts,  and  go  at  once  into  the  country  for  a  week,  and 
depend  on  it  very  few  of  you  will  suffer  any  harm.  How  is  it 
that  the  superintendent  of  our  inspection-room,  who  sews  up  every 
body  after  post-mortem  examination,  never  becomes  laid  up  from 
abrasions  inseparable  from  his  occupation?  were  it  a  poison  which 
produced  the  mischief,  it  would  be  impossible  he  could  escape  from 
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its  effects,  for  no  condition  of  health  can  escape  from  the  inocula- 
tion of  a  virulent  poison,  as  of  sypldlis,  small-pox,  vaccine  matter, 
or  any  virus,  if  conveyed  into  the  sub-cutaneous  cellular  tissue. 

Irritative  fever,  when  once  produced,  may  be  very  difficult 
to  distinguish  from  idiopathic  pyrexia,  from  the  pecuhar  type  or 
character  it  may  assume.  Thus,  in  cases  of  stricture  of  the  m-ethra, 
attended  with  effusions  or  abscess  iu  the  perineum,  an  iutermittent 
type  of  fever  frequently  supervenes,  but  all  the  bark  ia  the  world 
will  not  check  the  periodical  paroxysms  imless  you  discharge  the 
offensive  irritant  by  free  iacisions.  Long- continued  discharge  from 
an  abscess  leads  to  hectic,  while  sphacelus  and  gangrene  induce  a 
typhoid  form  of  fever, — more  particvdai'ly  when  sloughing  occurs 
hi  the  neighbom-hood  of  the  rectmn  and  pelvic  viscera  generally. 
Now,  in  considering  all  the  varieties  of  excitiog  causes  inducing 
secondary  fever,  and  the  modifications  of  the  symptoms  resulting 
from  the  local  and  constitutional  pecuharities,  it  may  be  readily 
supposed  that  there  are  considerable  difl&culties  in  the  choice  of  the 
appropriate  remedies,  and  that  no  general  rules  can  be  adopted. 

Treatment  of  secondary  or  symptomatic  fever. — The  peculiar 
character  of  the  symptoms,  as  modified  by  the  constitution  of  the 
patient,  must  be  the  principal  indication  of  the  remedies  to  be 
employed;  for,  whatever  may  be  the  local  cause  inducing  the  con- 
stitutional derangement,  all  the  variations  in  the  symptoms  result 
from  the  general  state  of  health  of  the  patient.  But  it  often 
happens  that  the  local  inflammation,  either  from  the  constitutional 
vigour  of  the  patient,  from  the  mildness  of  the  attack,  fr'om  the 
tissue  affected,  or  the  judicious  topical  remedies  apphed,  subsides 
by  what  is  termed  resolution,  without  producing  any  secondary 
fever, — showing  that  topical  as  well  as  constitutional  remedies  are 
equally  important  for  sm-gical  consideration.  As  the  exciting 
cause  must  first  call  attention,  I  shall  begin  with  the  topical 
treatment. 

The  first  object  must  necessarily  be  to  moderate  the  local  iu- 
flammation,  and  to  attempt  to  produce  its  termination  in  resolution; 
for  in  many  cases,  without  the  apphcation  of  topical  remedies,  the 
inflammation  would  be  sure  to  proceed  to  gangrene. 

If  any  removable  source  of  irritation  can  be  detected,  such  as 
the  mtrusion  of  any  foreign  body,  or  a  spicula  of  bone  m  fractm-e, 
it  must  be  removed;  if  a  deep-seated  abscess,  it  must  be  opened, 
otherwise  the  constitution  would  assuredly  be  very  soon  sjTupa- 
thetically  affected.  Should  no  such  soiu-ce  of  hritation  be  detected, 
and  still  the  local  action  go  on  mcreasmg,  antipldogistic  remedies 
should  be  adopted,  both  generaUy  and  topicaUy,  with  an  actinty 
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proportionable  to  the  patient^s  powers.      In  a  healthy  vigorous 
person  blood-letting  is  advisable  generally  as  weD  as  topically — 
generally,  in  a  prophylactic  ^ie\v  of  diminishing  the  habihty  to 
sympathetic  or  secondary  fever,  and  to  lessen  the  influx  of  blood 
to  the  inflamed  pai-tj    and  topically,  by  leeches,  to  reheve  the 
active  congestion  ah-eady  estabhshed.     This  depletion  must,  how- 
ever, be  cautiously  and  judiciously  employed,  and  can  only  be  regu- 
lated safely  by  a  due  attention  to  the  character  of  the  inflammation, 
modified,  as  that  might  be,  by  the  constitution  of  the  patient  and 
the  nature  of  the  tissue  afl'ected.     I  may  be  chai'ged  with  having 
repeated  this  sentence  tediously  often,  but  I  have  done  so  advisedly, 
as  I  feel  assm'ed  that  the  treatment  of  inflammation  can  only  be 
safely  regulated  by  attention  to  these  facts;  that  is,  whether  the 
inflammation  to  be  treated  is  influenced  by  a  sanguineous  tempera- 
ment, producing  what  is  termed  a  sthenic  condition,  or  whether  the 
inflammation  is  accompanied  with  typhoid  or  asthenic  symptoms: 
or  thirdly,  if  the  local  affection  be  modified  by  chronic  or  scrofulous 
inflammation.     With  these  views  it  is  clear  that  the  treatment 
may  be  directed  and  apphed  either  to  the  constitution  or  to  the 
part  immediately  affected,  forming  what  is  termed  constitutional 
or  topical  means  of  cure.     I  shall  first  speak  of  those  symptoms 
which  indicate  the  use  of  antiphlogistic  remedies.    The  most  power- 
ful of  any  is  blood-letting,  which  is  had  recourse  to  under  the  fol- 
lowing circumstances: — First,  if  the  peculiar  temperament  of  the 
patient  require  it,  the  indication  will  be  a  strong  vigorous  constitu- 
tion, with  a  sanguineous  temperament,  and  a  hard  pulse,  m.  which 
case  the  removal  of  a  proper  quantity  of  blood  not  only  diminishes 
the  force  of  circulation  but  at  the  same  time  allays  nervous  irrita- 
bihty.     The  effect  the  loss  of  blood  has  upon  the  nervous  system 
is  exempUfied  by  the  syncope  which  is  produced  by  the  removal  of 
only  a  small  quantity  if  taken  from  a  patient  in  the  erect  posture: 
this  phenomenon  clearly  demonstrating  the  powerful  influence  of 
the  remedy,  and  equally,  at  the  same  time,  the  necessity  for  its 
cautious  employment.     If  too  much  blood  be  withdrawn,  there  is 
danger  of  increasing  irritabihty,  and  at  the  same  time  of  diminish- 
ing the  constitutional  powers  below  the  standard  necessary  for  sub- 
sequent reparative  action;   hence  it  is,  that  other  antiphlogistic 
means  are  now  so  generally  prefeiTed.     It  is  impossible  to  say 
what  is  a  proper  quantity  generally  to  be  removed,  or  under  what 
circumstances  bleeding  should  be  repeated. 

Cases  of  inflammation  of  the  pericardium,  plem-a,  lungs,  and 
peritoneum,  each  indicated  by  the  hardness  of  the  pulse,  most  espe- 
cially demand  abstraction  of  blood,  and  the  continuation  of  pain 
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and  the  hardness  of  the  pulse  indicate  its  repetition.  But  do  not 
mistake  quickness  and  fulness  for  a  hard  pulse,  which  is  usually  small, 
and  sometimes  in  inflammation  of  the  bowels  so  small  as  to  be 
scarcely  distinguishable,  and  yet  requiruag  bleeding,  wliich  renders 
the  pulse  immediately  more  distinct  by  diminishing  the  tonicity  of 
the  arteries.  A  quick  pulse  rarely  indicates  blood-letting.  The 
quantity  of  blood  to  be  withdrawn  is  to  be  judged  of  by  the  eflPects 
which  it  produces  while  flowing,  by  the  diminution  of  pain,  and  the 
decreasing  haxdness  of  the  pulse.  As  the  rapid  escape  of  blood  pro- 
duces a  better  and  more  certain  efi'ect  than  the  removal  of  a  much 
larger  quantity  which  is  abstracted  slowly,  it  should  be  drawn  from 
a  large  opening;  and  it  is  often  useful  in  dangerous  cases  to  draw 
the  blood  into  different  vessels,  so  as  to  judge  of  the  state  of  the  first 
and  last  portions  withdrawn.  From  twelve  to  twenty  ounces  is 
about  the  quantity  generally  abstracted  to  produce  the  desired  effects. 
Sir  Astley  Cooper  tried  the  following  experiment  to  judge  in  some 
measure  of  the  quantity  of  blood  an  animal  could  bear  the  loss  of, 
before  hfe  was  destroyed,  to  enable  hkn  to  form  some  criterion  of 
the  largest  quantity  which  might  be  abstracted  from  the  human 
subject.  "A  dog,  weighing  14  lbs.,  had  its  jugular  vein  opened: 
from  this  eleven  ounces  were  discharged,  when  the  dog  fainted. 
The  carotid  artery  was  then  divided,  and  from  this  source  three 
ounces  more  were  obtained,  and  no  more  could  be  dra^vn,  so  that 
one  ounce  of  blood  to  one  pound  of  solids  was  the  portion  absti-acted." 
I  do  not  see  what  deductions  are  to  be  drawn  from  this  experiment; 
and,  indeed,  I  am  inchned  to  remark  here  that  I  beheve  experi- 
ments upon  the  lower  animals  will  assist  but  httle  in  the  treatment 
of  disease  in  the  human  subject. 

When  I  first  commenced  the  study  of  my  profession  in  the  city 
of  Norwich,  in  1810,  bleeding  was  employed  pretty  nearly  as  the 
only  antiphlogistic  remedy  to  be  trusted  to;  and,  indeed,  persons 
were  periodically  bled  prophylactically.  In  that  day  every  practi- 
tioner prided  himself  upon  the  dexterity  with  which  he  performed 
the  operation;  now,  indeed,  it  is  but  rarely  done,  but  still  let 
me  advise  aU  to  learn  to  perform  even  this  mmor  operation  skd- 
fuUy.  The  following  anecdote  will  show  that,  shght  as  you 
consider  the  operation,  you  may  fail  in  its  completion.  His  Majesty 
George  IV.  was  taken  ill,  and  sent  for  liis  physician,  who  upon 
examining  the  state  of  the  king's  health,  said,  "Your  Majesty  must 
immediately  be  bled;"  to  which  the  king  rephed,  "  I  will  send 
immediately  for  Mr.  Philips  to  bleed  me:"  the  physician  saad.  It  it 
please  your  Majesty,  I  could  take  blood  myself  from  you  dn-ectly. 
"Ah!"  said  the  king,  "that  is  easier  said  than  done,  for  Phihps 
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tells  me  no  one  can  bleed  me  but  himself,"  The  physician  per- 
sisted in  the  necessity  for  immediate  phlebotomy,  and  the  monarch 
consented;  the  A^ein  was  opened,  no  blood  followed;  a  second  and  a 
third  incision  were  made,  with  the  same  result;  and  then  the  king 
said,  "  I  told  you  how  it  would  be."  Mr.  Philips  was  sent  for;  he 
immediately  succeeded;  upon  which  the  king  turned  to  his  phy- 
sician, and  said,  "  I  am  glad  you  did  not  succeed,  for  it  would 
have  broken  Phihps's  heart  if  any  one  had  done  this  for  me  but 
himself." 

Topical  remedies. — Leeches,  cupping,  poulticing,  fomentations, 
lotions,  counter-irritants,  setons,  issues,  may  any  of  them  be  neces- 
sary as  topical  treatment,  and,  indeed,  such  means  may  be  required 
to  be  locally  apphed,  even  while  at  the  same  time  it  may  be  necessary 
to  be  administering  bark,  stimuh,  and  opium  constitutionally: 
there  is  no  incongruity  in  this  treatment,  for  although  depleting 
means  may  be  necessary  to  reheve  the  active  local  congestion, 
still  the  constitution  may  require  stimulus  to  excite  local  reparative 
action  after  the  distention  of  the  vessels  has  been  reheved. 

Purgatives  and  sudorifics  are  other  antiphlogistic  means  em- 
ployed to  allay  constitutional  excitement,  and,  I  think,  are  generally 
best  employed  together,  the  object  being  to  restore  aU  the  secretions 
which  the  irritative  fever  has  a  tendency  to  suppress,  and  not  to 
act  merely  on  one  particular  secretion;  for  as  the  skin  is  dry,  the 
bowels  costive,  the  bile  deficient,  and  the  urine  less  abundant  than 
natm'al,  each  of  the  organs  concerned  requires  an  appropriate  remedy 
to  increase  its  natural  action,  and  I  know  of  no  better  medicine  than 
that  which  Sir  Astley  Cooper  for  years  prescribed  under  these  cir- 
cumstances— 

R    Hydrargyri  chloridi,  gr.  iij, 
Pulvis  opii,  gr.  ss.  M. 
Fiat  pilula  statim  sumenda. 

R    Magnesise  sulphatis,  5j- 

Liquor  ammonise  acetatis,  ^j- 
Liquor  antimonii  tartratis,  5j. 
Trse.  hyoscyami,  5j. 
Aquae  menthse  virid.  ^vij.  M. 
Capt.  cochl.  larg.  ij.  quaque  4ta  hor4,  donee  alvus  bene  respondent. 

These  remedies  wiU  rarely  fail  in  restoiing  the  secretions 
and  allaying  constitutional  irritation.  Effervescing  draughts  wiU 
also  be  frequently  found  highly  beneficial,  particularly  when  there 
is  any  tendency  to  sickness,  and  antimony  in  that  case  should 
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not  be  employed.    Great  attention  should  be  paid  to  dietetic 
observances,  and  abstinence  from  animal  food  should  be  strictly 
enjoined,  or,  at  any  rate,  nothing  beyond  weak  beef-tea,  or  broth, 
should  be  permitted  at  the  commencement  of  the  excitement,  and 
only  under  certain  chcumstances  should  an  animal  diet  be  allowed. 
Large  quantities  of  diluents  are  also  useful  in  maintaining  the  secre- 
tions.   When  mflammation  is  attended  with  symptoms  of  atj^phoid 
character,  general  antiphlogistic  means  are  inadmissible,   as  the 
patient  is  hable  to  become  excessively  reduced  by  any  copious 
evacuation;  yet,  at  the  same  time,  it  is  not  to  be  considered  that 
such  patients,  however  depressed,  will  bear  animal  food;  for  while 
the  skin  is  hot,  the  pulse  quick,  and  the  secretions  suppressed,  the 
bowels  must  still  be  gently  acted  on,  and  small  doses  of  opium  wiU 
be  found  beneficial  after  they  have  been  sufficiently  reheved;  but 
not  untn  the  pulse  and  temperature  of  the  sldn  have  been  lowered 
can  animal  food  be  safely  permitted. 

The  treatment  of  chronic  inflammation.— Chrome  mflammation 
is  generaUy  indicative  of  a  scrofulous  diathesis,  and  the  treatment 
requii^es  to  be  different  from  that  employed  in  the  more  active  m- 
flammation.    It  is  the  constitution  which  is  at  fault;  it  is  therefore 
the  condition  of  the  constitution  which  must  be  altered:  hence  the 
appropriate  remedies  are  termed  alteratives.    Medicmes,  however, 
are  not  necessarily  required:  change  of  air,  sea-side,  improved  diet, 
will  often  be  found  sufficient  to  produce  the  deshed  effect.  In  those 
constitutions  the  secreting  and  excreting  organs  are  found  sluggish 
in  their  action.    The  phenomena  or  symptoms  ai-ising  from  a 
strumous  diathesis  are  ill  defined,  that  is,  they  do  not  produce  the  same 
urgency  of  derangement,  as  in  more  vigorous  constitutions,  so  the 
means  employed  to  attack  them  must  be  less  powerful  and  energetic. 
In  chronic  mflammation  of  joints  or  glands,  and  in  the  formation  of 
indolent  tumours,  and  even  those  of  a  specific  chai-acter,  as  ftmgus 
and  scirrhus,  which  go  on  increasing  msidiously,  and  almost  without 
pain,  too  active  means  prove  highly  injmious,  and  small  doses  of 
bichloride  of  mercury,  with  sarsapai-iUa,  or  Plummer's  pill  with 
hyoscyamus  at  night,  seem  to  be  the  best  remedies,  assisted  by 
generous  diet  and  pure  air.    Our  London  Hospitals  are  the  worst 
possible  places  for  such  patients  to  be  sent  to.    Mercury  m  these 
cases  is  not  given  with  the  same  view  as  in  syphilis,  to  act  speci- 
fically, but  merely  to  act  gently  upon  the  chylopoietic  ^ascera,  it 
is  given  in  very  small  doses;  and  as  soon  as  the  secretions  are 
restored,  should  bo  withheld,  and  iodine  prescribed.    The  formula 
which  I  usually  order  it  in  is  as  follows: — 
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R    loclini,  gr.  ss. 

Potass,  iodidi,  5ss. 

S}a"up.  papav.  ^ss. 

Infus.  gent.  co.  M. 

Capt.  cochl.  larga  ij.  bis  quotidie ; 

With  tepid  applications  to  tlie  clironic  swellings,  either  warm- 
water  dressings  or  the  foUowing  lotion,  if  the  warmth  does  not 
prove  agreeable  to  the  patient^s  feelings. 

R    Ammon.  hydrochlor.  5j. 
Sp.  vini  rect. 

Liq.  ammon.  acetat.  aa.  ^ij. 
Aquse  destillat.  ^iv.  M. 

Ft.  lotio. 

Friction,  steaming,  and  bandaging  wiU,  each  of  them,  in  certain 
cases,  prove  advantageous,  as  well  as  a  variety  of  stimulating  appU- 
cations;  as,  for  instance,  equal  parts  of  camphor  and  soap  liniments, 
with  a  small  quantity  of  tincture  of  opium.  But  of  topical  treat- 
ment I  shaU  have  to  speak  more  at  length  while  describing  the 
various  local  injuries  and  diseases  to  which  the  h\mian  frame  is 
hable. 
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LECTURE  V. 

Resolution — Adhesion — Phenomena  resulting  from  lesion — Effusion 
of  blood — Effusion  of  lymph — Period  different  in  different  tis- 
sues Organization  of  fibrine — Union  by  adhesion  not  always  to 

be  attempted — Plastic  surgery — Talicotius — After  treatment — 
Dressing  wounds — Contused  and  lacerated  wounds — Punctured 
wounds — Constitutional  effects — Incision — Poisoned  wounds. 

Animal  Poisons — natural — morbid. 

I  HAVE  now  finished  the  consideration  of  Irritation;  and  as  I  liave 
shown  that  constitutional  irritation  may  sometimes  stop  short  of 
the  accession  of  symptomatic  fever,  so  I  shall  now  have  to  explain 
that  local  iaflammations  do  also  sometimes  termitiate  without 
producing  suppuration  or  other  disorganization  of  the  affected 
tissue.  I  feel,  therefore,  irichned  to  draw  this  analogy  between 
the  two  derangements,  that,  just  as  local  inflammation  may  termi- 
nate in  resolution,  or  go  on  to  suppuration,  ulceration,  or  gangrene; 
so  may  irritation  terminate  in  resolution,  or  go  on  to  irritative  fever, 
and  its  consequences. 

Resolution. — ^When  local  inflammation  ends  spontaneously,  or 
is  checked  by  the  application  of  remedies,  whether  constitutional  or 
topical,  it  is  said  to  have  terminated  in  Eesolution,  and  the  symp- 
toms subside,  without  any  disorganization  of  the  affected  structure. 
This  may  be  considered,  in  fact,  as  the  only  true  termination ;  for, 
although  inflammation  may  lead  to  further  effects,  as  adliesion,  sup- 
puration, &c.,  so  soon  as  these  processes  have  accomphshed  their 
results,  the  inflammation  has  still  to  subside.  Resolution  of  inflam- 
mation is  not  always  to  be  desired,  and  should  not  be  sought  by 
antiphlogistics,  until  a  wound  is  healed,  or  a  broken  bone  united, 
unless  the  inflammation  runs  too  high  for  the  accomphshment  of 
such  a  result. 

The  process  of  Resolution  consists  in  the  re-estabhshment  of 
the  flow  of  blood  through  the  vessels,  which  had  been  obsti-ucted  by 
the  accumulated  and  stagnant  red  corpuscles.  In  proportion  as 
the  circulation  is  re-estabhshed,  the  exuded  matter  is  absorbed 
without  having  undergone  any  but  the  first  stages  of  cell-develop- 
ment. We  thus  see  that  as  retardation,  or  stagnation  of  the  blood 
in  the  capillaries,  is  the  condition  for  increased  exudation,  so,  on 
the  contrary,  a  free  circulation  in  the  capillaries  is  the  condition 
for  the  absorption  of  the  exuded  matter. 
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Adhesion. — None  of  tlie  results  of  inflammation  are  more  im- 
portant than  the  adhesive  process,  by  which  the  healing  up  or 
reunion  of  parts  of  the  body  recently  divided  is  effected.  The 
series  of  phenomena  which  foUow  the  division  of  texture  are  not 
constant  in  their  order,  nor  equal  in  their  violence,  as  the  degi-ee  of 
action  set  up  depends  upon  many  concomitant  circumstances, 
namely,  the  mamier  in  which  the  wound  was  inflicted,  the  texture 
which  is  severed,  and  the  constitution  of  the  inj\u-ed  person. 
Whatever  may  be  the  amount  of  these  complications,  effusion  of 
blood  to  a  greater  or  less  extent  is  a  certain  effect  of  lesion,  the 
blood  soon  coagulates,  fiUs  up  the  wotuid  more  or  less,  and  sepa- 
rates the  divided  edges.  This  coagulation  of  the  effused  blood  may 
be  considered  as  a  salutary  process,  as  it  prevents  further  effusion 
by  blocking  up  the  mouths  of  the  divided  vessels  :  when,  there- 
fore, there  is  a  tendency  to  haemorrhage  after  an  operation,  we 
should  not  be  too  diligent  in  sponging  away  the  blood  from  the 
surface  of  the  woimd,  but,  having  secured  the  larger  vessels,  should 
leave  the  coagulum  sufficiently  long  to  produce  the  secondary  effect 
of  permanently  sealing  the  smaller  branches.  It  is  for  this  pur- 
pose that  after  amputations  and  the  removal  of  breasts,  the  wounds 
are  not  dressed  for  three  or  four  horn's  after  the  operation  has  been 
performed.  If  the  coagulum  be  not  removed, — which  should 
never  be  resorted  to  unless  it  be  so  large  as  to  separate  the  divided 
edges  of  the  wound,  and  prevent  their  subsequent  adhesion, — the 
serum  and  red  paiticles  are  absorbed,  and  the  approximation  of  the 
edges  of  the  wound  is  promoted  by  the  contraction  of  the  fibrine. 
As  a  consequence  of  the  inflammation  excited  by  the  injmy,  the 
fibrine,  or  coagulable  lymph,  is  povixed  out,  as  a  tenacious  difiluent 
substance,  which  soon  coagulates,  and  in  a  few  hours  becomes 
organized.  The  length  of  time,  however,  for  its  organization  differs, 
fi'om  various  circumstances,  and  most  especially  from  the  state  of 
the  patient's  health. 

The  time  which  elapses  before  the  fibrine  is  poiired  out  depends 
upon  the  nature  of  the  inflamed  tissue.  The  capillaries  of  the 
serous  membranes  furnish  it  more  quickly  than  those  of  any  other 
structure ;  for,  in  two  hours  after  the  operation  for  hernia,  I  beHeve 
the  cavity  of  the  abdomen  has  been  found  closed  from  the  outer 
wound  by  the  effusion  of  lymph.  Sir  Everard  Home  found,  twenty- 
nine  hours  after  the  operation  for  strangulated  hernia,  that  tliis 
lymph  had  become  organized,  and  admitted  injection  into  its  newly- 
fonned  vessels. 

The  process  by  which  the  organization  of  the  exuded  matter,  or 
its  conversion  into  new  tissues,  is  effected,  is  in  general  altogether 
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the  same  in  principle  as  that  by  which  the  tissues  are  originally 
developed.  The  new  tissues  which  are  formed  are  cellular  tissue, 
capillary  vessels,  and  epidermis  or  epithelium.  In  regard  to  the 
new  vessels,  it  is  to  be  remarked  that  their  development  in  the 
exuded  matter  is  not  alone  the  essence  of  organization.  Organiza- 
tion of  exuded  matter  into  cellular  tissue  and  epithelium  may  take 
place  quite  independently  of  the  formation  of  blood-vessels.  J ohn 
Hunter  was  of  opinion  that  the  fibrine  of  the  effused  blood  became 
organized;  and,  although  this  opinion  is  not  generally  admitted,  I 
am  certain  I  have  seen  injections  permeate  the  clot  of  fibrine  from 
the  coagulum  of  blood,  which  originally  filled  up  the  medullary 
cavity  of  a  broken  bone  immediately  upon  the  iafliction  of  the 
injury.  The  union  of  all  clean  cut  wotmds  depends  upon  the  pro- 
cess of  adhesion,  and  was  termed  by  Hunter,  the  "  union  by  the 
first  intention it  is  a  phenomenon  of  the  greatest  importance  to 
the  surgeon,  as  without  it  no  operation  could  possibly  be  performed 
with  any  hope  of  a  successful  issue. 

TREATMENT  OF  EXCISED  WOUNDS. 

One  of  the  great  objects  is  to  produce  and  maintain  close  coapta- 
tion of  the  edges  of  the  wound ;  for,  if  they  remain  separated,  union 
by  adhesion  cannot  be  accompHshed.  Sutures  are  therefore  frequently 
employed,  but,  as  a  general  rule,  they  should  be  avoided  if  the 
object  can  be  obtaiued  by  more  simple  and  less  irritating  means, 
such  as  plasters  and  bandages. 

There  are  four  different  kinds  of  sutm-es  employed,  to  which  I 
shall  call  your  attention.  The  first  is  the  glover's  stitch;  it  is  the 
one  in  use  in  sewing  up  dead  bodies,  and  I  think  but  httle  apph- 
cable  to  the  livhag  subject,  although  I  have  seen  it  employed  in  hare- 
lip upon  one  or  two  occasions  with  gi'cat  success.  I  should  thinli, 
however,  the  frequent  introduction  of  the  needle,  and  the  quantity 
of  silk  employed,  hkely  to  induce  too  much  irritation,  and  hable  to 
interfere  with  the  adhesive  process. 

The  quiU  suture  is  under  many  circumstances  well  adapted  for 
the  purpose  of  keeping  the  edges  of  a  wound  in  good  apposition. 
It  causes  no  pressure  immediately  on  the  woimd,  and  instead  of 
inverting  the  cuticle,  which  prevents  union, — as  the  glover's  stitch 
is  apt  to  do, — it  tends  to  produce  a  shglit  eversion,  and  bi-ings  the 
parts  in  the  best  possible  position  for  union.  The  interrupted 
suture  is  the  one  most  frequently  employed  by  sm-geons,  aud  silk 
is  the  Hgature  generally  used,  but  platinum  vnre  is  preferred  by 
some  surgeons ;  as,  however,  it  is  rarely  necessary,  or  right,  to  leave 
the  sutures  in  the  wound  longer  than  forty-eight  hoiu-s,  I  thmk  it 
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signifies  little  whether  platinum  wire  or  silk  be  employed.  I 
confess  I  like  the  latter,  as  being  more  manageable.  The  twisted 
suture  is  principally  employed  in  the  operation  for  hare-hp,  and  in 
closing  an  unnatural  opening  in  the  virethra.  It  consists  of  the  silk 
being  twisted  around  a  pin,  passed  through  the  two  edges  of  the 
wound,  which  ai-e  kept  in  approximation  by  the  frequent  turnings 
of  the  hgature  ai-ound  the  pin  in  the  form  of  the  figure  8.  Al- 
though sutm-es  are  not  veiy  frequently  required,  they  are  certainly 
of  advantage,  and  should  be  employed  in  cases  of  wounds  of  the 
abdomen,  attended  with  a  hazard  of  the  escape  of  the  viscera ;  and 
under  those  circimistances  in  which  the  edges  of  a  wound  cannot 
be  brought  into  perfect  contact  by  sticking-plaister,  bandages,  and 
appropriate  position. 

With  regard  to  plaisters,  the  least  irritating  axe  the  best,  and  I 
have  never  met  with  any  so  good  as  the  adhesive  plaister  of  Guy^s 
Hospital,  which  is  composed  of  the  following  ingredients  : 

B:  Cerat,  saponis,  '^y. 
Emplast.  resinse,  5^™]- 
Sesquioxid.  ferri,  5j- 

Far  better,  in  my  opinion,  than  that  composed  of  a  solution  of 
isinglass,  spread  on  oil  silk,  which  I  have  never  found  sufficiently 
adhesive  to  tmst  to,  the  shghtest  discharge  loosening  it.  A  certain 
degree  of  support  is  always  required,  although  plaisters  are  not  in- 
tended to  exert  a  continued  force  in  maintaining  the  proximity  of 
the  edges  of  the  wound.  Bandages  may  sometimes  be  employed 
instead  of  sutiu-es,  and,  when  efficient  for  the  purpose,  are  generally 
preferable.  Even  sphnts  may  be  useful  when  a  wound  is  much 
exposed  to  the  motion  of  a  joint,  or  always  in  case  of  broken  bone; 
which  is  maited  by  precisely  similar  laws  on  the  soft  parts.  It  is 
also  to  be  observed,  that  imder  circmnstances  where  there  is  reason 
to  suspect  that  lesion  of  the  intestiues  has  occixrred,  their  action 
should  not  be  excited,  as  this  would  be  hkely  to  interfere  with  the 
adhesive  deposition  necessary  to  the  recovery  of  the  patient. 

Adhesion,  however,  is  not  always  to  be  expected  as  the  termi- 
nation of  lesion,  as  many  interrupting  circumstances  may  interfere 
with  its  completion.  Ulceration,  suppuration,  or  sloughing,  may 
arise  either  from  local  or  constitutional  causes ;  and  these  shovdd 
be  recognised  by  the  surgeon,  as  they  may  determine  him  not 
to  attempt  the  union  by  adhesion,  but  rather  induce  him  to 
encourage  another  process  of  ciu-e,  which,  although  more  protracted, 
he  has  learnt  from  experience  is  more  appropriate  to  the  nature  of 
the  injury,  and  general  condition  of  his  patient.    Persons  with 
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broken-down  constitutions,  from  debauched  habits,  we  know  do  not 
furnish  from  then*  blood  organizable  fibrine,  but  mihealthy  effusions, 
and  therefore  we  do  not  persist  in  the  attempt  at  union  by  the  first 
intention,  but  encourage  the  grantdating  process,  by  improving  the 
general  health  of  the  patient.  A  precaution  we  should  always 
adopt,  indeed,  before  we  submit  unhealthy  people  to  any  unavoidable 
surgical  operation ;  for  unavoidable  it  must  be  to  induce  a  surgeon 
to  operate  on  an  ■oohealthy  patient. 

But  in  healthy  persons  we  look  for  the  beneficial  effects  of 
adhesion ;  and,  in  fact,  in  practice  rest  our  confidence  more  on  this 
salutary  action  than  on  any  other  sequel  of  inflammation,  for  the 
checking  of  haemorrhage,  as  well  as  for  the  union  of  wounds  both 
of  soft  and  hard  structures. 

Plastic  surgery  is  so  called  from  the  operator  relying  whoUy  upon 
the  effnsion  of  adhesive  matter,  or  plasma,  to  secure  the  imion 
which  he  requires.  Tahcotius  has  rendered  his  name  renowned,  fr'om 
his  attempts,  and  success  indeed,  in  removing  congenital  malforma- 
tions, restoring  traumatic  disfigurements,  engrafting  new  noses  and 
ears,  and  re-estabhshing  the  integrity  of  damaged  excretory  canals. 
One  of  the  most  simple  of  such  operations  is  that  performed  for  the 
removal  of  the  deformity  of  a  "hare-hp,"  which  is  generally  successful 
in  its  result ;  so  much,  however,  cannot  be  said  for  many  other 
plastic  operations,  for  when  a  portion  of  skin  has  to  be  partially 
dissected  from  its  natural  position,  to  be  brought  down  for  the 
purpose  of  engrafting  on  a  neighbom-ing  exposed  surface,  you  must 
not  be  disappointed  if  you  find  that  the  adhesion  does  not  take 
place,  and  that  your  operation  fails  from  the  sloughing  of  the 
borrowed  portion  of  integument.  I  have  twice  attempted  to  close 
an  opening  in  the  urethra  by  a  plastic  operation ;  one  a  ti'amnatic 
case,  and  the  other  congenital.  I  failed  in  both,  finding  it  totally 
impossible  to  prevent  the  passage  of  the  m-ine  thi-ough  the  wound 
during  micturition,  which  prevented  the  union  by  adliesiou.  Some 
cases  have  been  recorded  in  old  works  on  sm-gery,  of  fingers  and 
noses  having  been  completely  severed  fr-om  the  body,  and,  upon 
being  accurately  replaced,  have  become  permanently  reunited. 
From  some  experiments  which  I  have  made,  I  have  reason  to  doubt 
whether  a  part,  once  completely  severed  from  the  hving  body,  can 
be  made  to  reunite.  It  is  true  that  Mr.  Hunter  and  Su-  Astley 
Cooper  transplanted  teeth,  and  the  spm-s  of  fowls,  into  a  cock's 
comb,  and  the  legs  of  other  bii-ds ;  and  that  there  ai-e  preparations 
preserved,  both  in  the  RoyaL  College  of  Sm-geons,  and  in  the 
Museum  of  Guy's  Hospital,  which  show  them  adherent  in  their  new 
positions ;  but  it  is  yet  to  be  proved  if  the  attaclunent  be  any  thing 
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beyond  mere  cohesion,  independent  of  actual  vascular  connexion. 
Such  cases,  gentlemen,  are  to  be  considered  rather  as  the  curiosities 
in  plastic  surgery,  and  not  very  hkely  to  occupy  much  of  your 
attention.  But  in  the  every- day  duties  of  yom^  profession,  you  wiU 
be  called  upon  to  seek  the  aid  of  the  adhesive  process ;  it  may  be, 
in  the  simple  healing  of  a  trivial  wound,  or,  it  may  be,  in  the 
attempt  to  convert  the  formidable  accident  of  compound  fracture 
into  a  simple  one,  by  closing  the  wound  by  adhesion,  and  thus 
converting  the  injury  into  what  John  Hunter  caUed  a  "  compound 
simple  fi."actui'e,"  in  contradistinction  to  the  "  simple  compound  frac- 
ture" as  he  termed  the  solution  of  continuity  of  bone,  which  had  been 
simple,  but  had  become  converted  into  a  compound  fractm^e  by  subse- 
quent ulceration  or  abscess,  producing  an  external  wound,  commu- 
nicating with  the  fr'actm^ed  ends  of  the  bone. 

I  have  aheady  said,  it  is  not  to  be  considered  that  every 
incised  wotmd  can  be  made  to  unite  by  the  adhesive  process,  or  that 
even  attempts  should  be  made  to  effect  it.  The  following  condi- 
tions would  forbid  the  practice : — if  too  great  a  time  has  elapsed 
since  the  infliction  of  the  wound,  if  its  edges  be  inflamed,  or  foreign 
substances  have  penetrated  the  tissues,  then  it  would  be  injudicious 
to  produce  coaptation,  as  a  degi-ee  of  inflammation,  beyond  that 
necessary  to  adhesion,  is  either  ah-eady  present,  or  hable  to  occm\ 
Eemember,  however,  that  a  certain  degree  of  inflammation  is 
essential  to  the  adhesive  mode  of  imion,  and  yet  it  must  not  go  beyond 
a  certain  extent;  hence,  therefore,  the  propriety  of  sometimes 
promoting  inflammation,  and,  again,  the  probable  necessity  of 
checking  and  modifying  it,  during  the  reparation  of  an  incised 
wound.  Stimulating  or  soothing,  and  even  depleting  measures  may 
be  necessary,  therefore,  to  regulate  the  required  action. 

Pain,  you  know,  constitutes  a  symptom  of  inflammation,  but  it 
may  be  the  mere  result  inseparable  from  the  infliction  of  a  wound. 
In  the  former  case,  it  is  unsafe  to  prescribe  opium,  as  it  is  hable  to 
suppress,  not  only  the  natural  secretions  of  the  body,  but  also  the 
effusions  necessary  to  reparation;  in  the  latter  case  it  may  be 
administered,  and  we  often  prescribe  it  after  painftd  operations,  as 
it  not  only  alleviates  suffering,  but  tends  to  prevent  the  occm-rence 
of  a  ingor,  so  frequently  following  severe  surgical  operations. 

The  treatment  of  a  patient  during  the  process  of  the  cure  of  a 
wound,  may,  in  a  very  great  measure,  be  regulated  by  the 
appearance  and  actual  condition  of  the  effusions  from  its  surface, 
as  they  form  the  best  indications  of  the  real  state  of  the  constitution, 
and  enable  the  surgeon  scientifically  to  clioose  the  appropriate 
constitutional  and  local  remedies :   whether  evaporating  lotions  or 
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poultices,  whether  stimulating  or  sedative  applications,  are  to  be  had 
recourse  to;  and  whether  antiplilogistic  or  tonic  remedies  are  to  be 
the  constitutional  means  adopted. 

You  observe,  therefore,  how  necessary  it  is  that  you  should,  at 
the  same  time,  be  conversant  with  the  treatment  of  internal 
derangements,  and  with  the  adaptation  of  local  adjustments,  for  the 
cure  of  wounds. 

In  the  heahng  of  wounds  of  all  kinds,  the  repetition  of  the 
apphcation  of  "  dressings"  is  always  necessary;  and  let  me  m-ge  the 
necessity  of  gentleness  in  this  procedxare, — ^try  to  diminish  as  much 
as  possible  the  sufferings  of  your  patient ;  and  remember  that  by 
the  violent  removal  of  plaisters,  although  you  may  save  your 
time,  you  are  very  likely  to  undo  nature's  curative  processes,  and 
not  only  protract  the  period  of  your  patient's  recovery,  but 
probably  prevent  the  adhesive  union,  which,  but  for  your  hasty 
interference  and  roughness,  was  aU  but  completed.  It  is  said,  a 
surgeon  should  possess  a  lady's  hand,  a  Hon's  heart,  and  an  eagle's 
eye;  but  even  these  gifts  would  avail  him  nothing  without  he 
possessed  humanity  enough  to  direct  them. 

On  the  dressing  of  "  stumps"  after  amputations,  more  depends 
as  to  the  weU-domg  of  the  patient  than  upon  the  amputation  itself. 
One  person  cannot  possibly  perform  this  duty  well;  for  it  is  required 
that  the  stump  should  be  firmly  supported  durrag  the  whole  period 
of  the  dressmg,  and  the  soft  parts  pressed  forward,  so  as  not  only  to 
prevent  their  retraction  while  the  plasters  are  being  removed,  but 
also  to  assist  ru  keeping  the  end  of  the  bone  well  covered;  not  more 
than  two  strips  of  the  plaster  should  be  removed  at  once,  and  when 
the  edges  of  the  wound,  thus  exposed,  have  been  thoroughly  cleansed 
by  gentle  ablution,  fresh  straps  should  be  applied  in  the  place  of  the 
removed  ones,  and  in  this  manner  the  dressing  may  be  progressively 
completed,  if  there  be  no  reason  to  give  up  the  hopes  of  heahng  the 
wound  by  adliesion.    When  it  is  ascertained  that  the  process  of 
adhesion  is  not  apphcable,  other  means  must  be  adopted, — such  as 
tend  to  facihtate  union  by  granulation,  which  process  may  with 
propriety  be  termed  "  secondary  intention."   When  there  ai-e  many 
wounds  to  be  dressed  upon  the  same  person,  as  is  so  frequently  the 
case  in  scalds  and  bui-ns,  they  should  not  aU  be  exposed  at  the  same 
time  to  the  irritating  influence  of  external  agents,  but  they  should 
be  separately  di-essed,  by  which  precaution  you  not  only  save  yom- 
patient  much  suff'ering,  but  conduce  greatiy  to  the  rapidity  of  liis 
cure. 

Contused  and  lacerated  wounds  are  not  to  be  treated  in  the  same 
manner  as  incised  ones,  for  there  are  no  hopes  of  union  by  adhesion 
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until  tlie  injured  pai-ts  have  been  removed,  either  by  slough  or 
disintegration,  when  lymph  is  tlu'own  out  upon  the  surface.  This 
becoming  organized,  constitutes  what  is  termed  the  process  of  granu- 
lation. One  pai-t  of  it  is  converted  into  cellular  tissue  and  capillaiies — 
granulations  being  composed  of  these  new  tissues  in  process  of 
development; — another  part  is  converted  into  pus,  which  serves  as  a 
covering  to  the  under  granulations. 

Punctured  wounds  are  remarkable  for  the  degree  of  constitu- 
tional in-itation  they  create;  nor  is  there  any  very  satisfactory 
explanation  of  the  cause  of  this  disturbance.  It  has  been  attributed 
to  the  extent  of  the  wound  being  in  depth,  instead  of  in  siu-face,  so 
that  the  consequent  effusions  are  pent  up  from  the  inextensibility 
of  the  tissues,  instead  of  being  allowed  readily  to  escape.  The 
greater  degree  of  pain  which  is  usually  experienced  from  punctured 
wounds  may  depend  also  upon  the  larger  size  of  the  nerves  wliich 
have  been  injured  by  the  penetrating  instriunent.  If  such  be  the 
conditions  of  a  pimctured  wound,  it  seems  fairly  indicated,  that 
rendering  it  an  incised  one  by  freely  laying  it  open,  would  at  once 
reheve  the  patient^s  sufferings,  by  hberating  the  effusions.  When 
fasciee,  thecse,  and  tendons,  are  wounded,  as  they  possess  but  Httle  vital 
power,  and  ai-e  very  inextensible,  I  invariably  adopt  this  practice. 
In  the  treatment  of  punctured  wounds,  I  beheve  there  is  scarcely 
ever  sufficient  attention  paid  to  the  keeping  of  the  part  injured  in  a 
perfect  state  of  rest,  the  strict  observance  of  which  I  have  always 
found  attended  with  the  most  beneficial  effects.  If  the  pain, 
redness,  heat,  and  swelling  increase,  attended  with  absorbent 
inflammation  and  constitutional  derangement,  general  and  topical 
remedies  must  be  had  recourse  to:  the  first  for  the  purpose  of 
allaying  the  fever,  and  increasing  the  constitutional  powers;  therefore 
calomel,  James's  powder,  and  opium,  with  ammonia  and  serpentary, 
in  a  state  of  effervescence,  are  indicated;  while  the  topical  means 
intended  to  subdue  the  local  action  (which  is,  in  fact,  the  exciting 
cause  of  the  constitutional  disturbance)  are  poultices,  fomentations, 
strict  observance  of  perfect  rest,  and  elevation  of  the  injm'ed  limb. 
K  such  means  do  not  relieve  the  local  action,  leeches  may  be 
required;  nor  is  their  application  inconsistent  with  the  adminis- 
tration of  tonics  at  the  same  time.  Thus  we  often  find  it  necessary, 
particularly  in  strumous  inflammations,  as  in  ophthalmia  and  diseases 
of  joints,  to  recommend  even  stimuli  internally,  while  topical  deple- 
tion is  employed  at  the  same  moment,  and  with  the  greatest 
advantage.  Some  surgeons  recommend,  when  absorbent  inflam- 
mation exists,  to  paint  the  com'se  of  those  inflamed  vessels  with 
lunar  caustic;  but  I  cannot  myself  understand  the  rationale  of  tliis 
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treatment,  unless  it  be  intended  to  act  merely  as  a  counter-in.*itant. 
I  confess  I  should  be  more  afraid  of  the  lialbility  to  phlebitis,  than 
sanguine  in  the  expectation  of  checking  the  inflammation  of  the 
absorbents;  and  I  beheve  caustic  should  only  be  vised  where  there 
is  reason  to  beheve  that  some  actual  poison  is  the  irritating  agent. 

Poisoned  wounds. — With  respect  to  the  treatment  of  the  effects 
of  poisons  taken  into  the  stomach,  I  must  leave  the  consideration 
of  that  subject  to  my  friend  and  colleague  Dr.  Alfred  Taylor, 
whom,  I  beheve,  I  may  justly  pronounce  to  be  the  first  toxico- 
logist  of  the  age ;  I  shall  therefore  only  direct  attention  to  the 
symptoms  arising  from  the  introduction  of  poisons  into  the  system 
from  without. 

John  Hunter  has  defined  a  poison  as  a  "matter  which  produces 
a  pecuhar  irritation,  and  affects  the  vital  principle  in  a  pecuhar 
manner,  even  when  given  in  the  smallest  possible  quantity,  and 
this  without  relation  to  any  known  chemical  or  mechanical 
powers." 

From  the  sting  of  a  nettle  to  the  direful  effects  arising  from 
the  bite  of  a  rabid  animal,  such  distinct  phenomena  result,  that 
medical  aid  is  necessarily  reqmred  for  their  rehef.  It  is  my 
province,  however,  according  to  conventional  custom,  particularly 
to  draw  your  attention  to  animal  poisons,  which  may  be  divided 
into  two  kinds — natural  and  morbid.  "  The  natural/'  says  Hunter, 
"are  such  as  belong  originally  and  naturally  to  the  animal  pos- 
sessing them,  not  depending  on  any  preternatural  afi'ection  or 
alteration  in  structure.  The  natural  poisons  have  no  power  of 
propagating  their  effects  beyond  the  individual  affected." 

"The  morbid,  on  the  contrary,  depend  on  a  preternatural 
action  or  change  of  structure  in  the  body  communicating.  The 
morbid  poison  in  general  may  be  communicated  by  the  poisoned 
to  others,  and,  therefore,  may  be  propagated  to  many  individuals, 
because  the  poisoned  receives  the  same  powers  of  poisoning  others 
as  the  animal  possessed  by  which  it  was  poisoned."  The  blood, 
in  fact,  becomes  tainted  with  the  poison,  and  the  woimd  itself  (if 
one  results  from  the  mode  by  which  it  was  communicated)  pom-s 
out  effusions  capable  of  producing  the  poison  ui  another  by 
inoculation. 

"  Some  of  the  natural  poisons  act  only  locally,  as  those  of  the 
wasp  and  bee;  others  both  locally  and  constitutionally,  as  the 
poison  of  the  viper,  rattlesnake,  &c."  It  is  a  question,  however, 
if  the  absence  of  the  constitutional  sjTnptoms  after  the  sting  of 
the  wasp  and  bee  is  not  attributable  to  the  weakness  of  the  poison, 
rather  than  to  any  specific  difl'erence  in  the  poison  itself.  Those 
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poisons  wMcli  act  upon  the  constitution  usually  first  produce  local 
effects  before  they  ai-e  absorbed,  and  affect  tlie  system:  as,  for 
instance,  pain  in  the  pai't  receiving  the  poison,  followed  by  red 
streaks  and  swelling  of  the  lymphatic  glands,  which  are  preludes 
to  rigor,  conviilsions,  hvid  effusions,  swelling  of  the  whole  body, 
and  death. 

In  this  country  there  are  but  few  reptiles  the  bite  of  which 
produces  fatal  effects ;  but  in  warmer  chmates  there  are  many,  the 
poisonous  virus  of  which  proves  rapidly  destructive  to  hfe.  The  cobra 
de  capeUa  and  the  rattlesnake,  I  beheve,  are  the  most  fatal  of  the 
kind,  and  in  the  East  Indies  many  persons  annually  fall  victims 
to  their  deadly  venom.  It  is  to  India,  therefore,  that  we  natiurally 
look  for  the  best  authorities  upon  the  treatment  of  those  cases,  and, 
as  far  as  I  can  coUect,  the  following  is  the  treatment  adopted : — 
A  hgature,  immediately  upon  the  bite  being  inflicted,  is  to  be 
tied  tightly  above  the  bitten  part,  with  a  view,  there  can  be  no 
doubt,  of  checking  the  absorption  of  the  poison ;  and,  to  withdraw 
it  from  the  wound,  a  cupping-glass  or  suction  of  any  kind  is  re- 
commended. The  patient  may  himself  safely  suck  the  virus  from 
the  wound  Avith  his  own  mouth,  as  the  poison  does  not  affect 
mucous  membranes.  Large  doses  of  ammonia  are  given  internally, 
and  the  wound  is  also  weU  washed  with  a  solution  of  this  alkali, 
with  a  view  of  neutrahzing  the  acid  properties  of  the  poisonous 
secretion.  It  is  said,  however,  that  the  natives  are  acquainted 
with  some  indigenous  vegetable  productions  wliich  act  as  antidotes 
to  the  poison  of  the  cobra  de  capella.  The  symptoms  which 
follow,  when  the  bite  of  these  reptiles  proves  fatal,  are  rapid 
sweUing,  attended  with  excruciating  pain  of  the  poisoned  limb;  the 
sensorium  becomes  affected,  stupor  supervenes,  powerful  convulsions 
and  delirium  follow,  and  death  closes  the  scene  in  a  few  hours 
after  the  infliction  of  the  injury.  After  death,  decomposition  most 
rapidly  takes  place.  Science  hitherto  has  done  nothing  towards 
the  discovery  of  the  immediate  cause  of  death  from  the  inoculation 
of  these  animal  poisons ;  nor  need  this  difficulty  produce  much 
surprise,  when  we  contemplate  the  fact  of  our  utter  ignorance  of 
the  modus  operandi  of  the  various  medicines  which  we  apply  as 
remedial  agents.  For  who  can  explain  the  ultimate  cause  of  the 
action  of  ipecacuanha  as  an  emetic,  or  magnesia  as  a  p\xrgative, 
although  they  are  every  hour  prescribed  with  a  perfect  confidence 
as  to  the  result  of  their  administration?  The  bite  of  the  viper  of 
this  cotmtry  rarely  proves  fatal  to  adults,  but  there  are  many  cases 
on  record  of  children  having  fallen  victims  to  the  effects  of  their 
poison.     There  is  scarcely  a  village  without  either  a  barber 
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or  midwife,  wlio  is  supposed  to  possess  an  infallible  specific 
against  its  baneful  effects,  and  as  almost  all  the  bitten  recover,  the 
restoration  is  attributed  to  the  efficacy  of  the  supposed  antidote ; 
but  the  fact  is,  I  believe,  that  the  viper  of  this  countr}'  does  not 
inoculate  a  sufficient  quantity  of  poison  to  destroy  life,  unless,  from 
idiosyncrasy,  the  patient  be  abnormally  susceptible  to  its  impres- 
sions. If  any  of  you  should  be  called  to  a  person  bitten,  I  should 
recommend  excision  of  the  part,  and  the  application  of  caustic,  em- 
ploying afterwards  such  means  as  were  most  hkely  to  subdue  the 
mental  anxiety  naturally  arising  from  the  alarm,  and  the  constitu- 
tional irritation  consequent  upon  the  local  injury. 

Wounds  from  the  sting  of  the  hornet  and  wasp  are  sometimes 
"troublesome  in  persons  of  an  irritable  temperament,  and  require 
soothing  remedies  to  prevent  the  constitutional  effects  otherwise 
likely  to  occur.  The  best  appHcation  I  know  of  is  sweet  oU,  and  I 
have  myself  experienced  its  efficacy  after  beuig  stimg  by  a  hornet. 
I  found  the  pain  was  assuaged  in  a  very  short  time  after  its  appli- 
cation, although  it  had  been  violent ;  and  the  swelling,  which  was 
considerable,  rapidly  subsided.  I  suppose  oil  acts  merely  by  pro- 
tecting the  inflamed  part  from  the  rafluence  of  external  agents. 
I  have  heard  that  indigo,  rubbed  on  the  part  directly  a  person  has 
been  stung,  prevents  the  usual  consequences  of  the  accident;  but 
should  inflammation  persist  in  spite  of  these  apphcations,  it  must  be 
resisted  by  the  same  antiphlogistic  means  as  are  adopted  under 
common  circumstances. 

Wounds  inflicted  dming  dissection  frequently  (as  I  have  already 
said,  when  spealdng  of  irritative  fever)  produce  effects  which  ai-e 
attributed  to  the  absorption  of  animal  poison,  but,  I  beUeve,  it  is 
but  in  very  few  instances  where  the  severity  of  the  sjnnptoms  may 
not  be  found  to  depend  upon  the  state  of  the  constitution  of  the 
patient  at  the  time  of  the  accident,  and  not  upon  the  inoculation  of 
a  poison.  I  do  not  mean  to  deny,  that  in  the  post-mortem  exami- 
nation of  bodies  recently  dead,  specific  poison  is  not  some- 
times imbibed,  more  particularly  if  the  person  has  died  of 
puerperal  fever,  or  of  acute  peritoneal  inflammation;  for  mider 
these  circumstances  there  does  appear  to  be  some  specific  attus 
generated,  and  this  is  indicated  by  very  marked  symptoms.  The 
absorbents  become  rapidly  inflamed,  the  limb  swells,  and  is  ex- 
tremely painful,  and  this  pain  is  much  increased  by  the  shghtest 
pressui-e.  The  absorbent  glands  soon  enlarge,  ^aolent  constitutional 
fever  sets  in,  rigors  and  dehrium  follow,  and,  if  the  patient  lives 
long  enough,  abscesses  form  in  the  axilla  under  the  pectoral  muscles, 
and  often  in  various  parts  of  the  body.    The  formation  of  these 
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abscesses  seems  a  favoui'able  symptom^  for  on  the  evacuation  of  the 
pus  the  patients  frequently  recover;  but  when  there  is  not  power 
enough  for  suppuration  to  take  place,  the  tongue  soon  becomes 
brown,  typhoid  symptoms  supervene,  attended  with  a  hot,  diy  skin, 
and  quickly  followed  by  dehrium  and  death.  Upon  examination  of 
these  cases,  not  only  the  absorbents  of  the  injured  hmbs  are 
found  highly  inflamed,  but  also  the  veins,  in  which  pus  is  frequently 
detected.  Under  these  cncumstances,  the  patient  is  said  to  have 
died  from  phlebitis.  The  presence  of  pus  in  the  blood  is  suj)posed 
in  such  cases  to  be  the  great  cause  of  the  violence  of  the  symptoms; 
but  whether  this  pus  is  to  be  considered  as  contaimng  any  specific 
poison,  or  merely  as  producing  its  baneful  influence  as  a  fluid  un- 
fitted for  cu'culation,  is  a  pathological  question  yet  to  be  answered.  In 
such  cases,  I  have  ali-eady  given  a  caution  with  respect  to  antiphlo- 
gistic ti'eatment.  Medicines  should  be  recommended  which  have  a 
tendency  to  restore  the  secretions,  maintain  the  constitutional 
powers,  and  allay  irritation.  But  of  all  things  I  recommend,  if  any 
of  you  should  be  threatened  with  an  attack  of  this  natm^e  from  a 
wound  of  the  finger,  that  you  should  at  once  withdraw  from  your 
professional  avocations,  get  into  a  Margate  steam-boat,  and  for  a 
few  shillings  you  may  make  a  most  salutary  excursion,  and  save 
months  of  absence  from  duty.  I  speak  of  the  cheapness  of  the 
remedy  I  have  prescribed,  because  I  myself  have  experienced  the 
necessity  of  husbanding  resources  which,  although  liberally  bestowed 
by  parents,  are  often  given  at  the  expense  of  submitting  themselves 
to  privation. 
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LECTURE  VI. 

HYDROPHOBIA. 

Idiopathic  only  in  carnivora — Inoculable  in  herbivora — Inoculable 
in  man — Symptoms  of  rabies  in  a  dog — Insensibility  to  pain — 
Pei'iod  of  infection  after  bite  in  dog — Post-mortem  examination 
— Inflamed  mucous  membrane  of  organs  of  deglutition  and  diges- 
tion— Period  of  infection  in  man — Symptoms  in  man — Preventive 
treatment — Caustic — Excision — Excision  not  right  in  all  cases 
of  bite  by  a  dog — Doubts  as  to  the  specific  poison  of  rabid 
animals — Query  as  to  inoculation  without  abrasion — Constitu- 
tional remedies,  inefficacy  of — Post-mortem  examination  most 
unsatisfactory. 

Of  all  tlie  diseases  to  which  the  human  frame  is  Hable,  there  seems 
to  me  none  so  appaUing  as  that  produced  by  the  bite  of  a  rabid 
dog.  Besides  dogSj  wolves,  foxes^  and  cats,  are  also  supposed  spon- 
taneously or  idiopathicaUy  to  be  affected  by,  or  to  generate  rabies, 
as  if  they  had  a  peculiar  idiosyncrasy  rendering  them  hable  to  its 
development.  Cattle,  and  even  birds,  are  capable  of  being  affected 
by  the  rabid  poison,  when  inoculated  by  the  bite  of  rabid  carnivora, 
although  it  is  behoved  they  never  generate  the  disease;  and  some 
doubt  is  even  thrown  upon  their  power  of  communicating  it  to 
others,  although  it  may  prove  destructive  to  themselves.  Man  has 
never  been  known  to  communicate  the  disease  to  another.  A  dog 
affected  with  rabies  shows  certain  indications  of  the  disease  wliich  it 
is  well  to  be  acquainted  with,  that  we  may  regulate  the  treatment  of 
a  person  who  has  been  bitten  by  a  dog  supposed  to  be  rabid.  Eveiy 
precaution  should  be  taken  to  secure  the  animal,  and  to  watch  his 
habits,  that  you  may  either  prove  to  your  patient  his  perfect  secu- 
rity from  contamination,  or,  on  the  other  hand,  while  you  conceal 
from  him  your  suspicions,  you  may  employ  every  means  ia  yom- 
power  to  prevent  the  influence  of  the  poison.  The  early  signs  of 
madness  in  a  dog  are  very  obscure,  and  it  is  far  fi'om  an  mvariable 
symptom  that  he  shows  a  horror  of  lapping  water  or  other  fluids, 
which  is  generally  considered  so  essentially  pathognomonic.  He 
may  be  generally  Imown  by  Ws  peculiar  appeai-ance  and  gait,  pre- 
senting, indeed,  such  an  unnatural  manner  as  to  attract  attention. 
He  will  be  observed  continuing  his  coiu'se  onwards,  as  if  he  had  no 
motive  in  his  progression,  -wath  his  head  and  tail  hanging  down, 
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looking  as  it  were  ashamed  of  himself.  He  seems  to  take  hut  little 
notice  of  anything  which  does  not  offer  a  hindi-ance  to  his  course, 
hut  he  snaps  at  every  ohstacle,  and  continues  his  way.  If  he  raises 
suspicions  from  these  appearances,  and  is  tied  up,  he  will  he- 
come  exti-emely  restless,  hardly  sleeping  for  an  instant.  Perhaps 
ohedient  to  his  master's  voice  for  a  short  time,  and  giving  the 
usual  signs  of  recognition,  he  will  suddenly  snap  at  him,  or  any- 
thing near  him  or  even  at  *the  air.  He  devours  his  own  excrement, 
hcks  up  his  own  urine,  stai'es  suspiciously  arotmd  him,  and  moves 
from  place  to  place  as  far  as  his  chain  will  permit.  When  he 
hai-ks  his  voice  is  quite  altered;  his  eyes  suffused  and  red;  his 
mouth  covered  with  thick  sahva ;  his  tongue  swollen  and  dry ;  his 
countenance  most  painfully  distressed  and  anxious;  his  hind  quarters 
di'oopiag;  consciousness  begias  to  faU  him;  he  mutters  growhng 
snai'ls,  seems  as  if  dying,  and  then  starting  up  at  some  supposed 
object  of  teiTor  bites  at  it,  falls  exhausted.  Another  and  another 
pai'oxysm  attacks  him,  each  weaker  than  the  other,  and  at  last  worn 
out,  he  dies.  It  is  said  that  while  dogs  are  in  a  state  of  rabies 
they  are  quite  insensible  to  pain,  and  instances  are  given  of  mad 
dogs  seizing  a  red-hot  poker  and  holding  it  in  their  mouths  until 
dreadfully  burned. 

Youatt  says  the  earhest  period  at  which  he  has  known  rabies  to 
occur  in  the  dog  after  being  bitten  is  fom-teen  days,  and  supposes 
the  average  time  to  be  between  five  and  six  weeks,  but  he  has  known 
it  come  on  as  late  as  seven  months  after  inoculation.    Upon  a  post- 
mortem examination  of  a  rabid  dog  the  mucous  membrane  of  the 
mouth  and  fauces  is  found  inflamed;  the  tongue  discoloured  and 
swollen,  congested  with  blood,  and  the  papiUce  at  the  posterior  part 
very  much  raised,  and  generally  covered  with  straw  and  other  iudi- 
gestible  matters  which  the  animal  has  attempted  to  swaUow.  The 
stomach  is  also  found  to  contain  some  such  extraneous  matters  as 
small  pieces  of  wood.    Its  mucous  membrane,  and  that  of  the  oeso- 
;  phagus  and  pharynx,  is  inflamed  and  studded  with  spots  of  ecchy- 
1  mosis.    But,  in  fact,  nothing  has  been  ascertained  to  throw  any 
!  hght  upon  the  pathology  of  this  disease.     The  inflamed  state  of  the 
I  mucous  membrane  of  the  stomach  and  organs  of  deglutition  is  con- 
r  sidered  as  pathognomonic  of  hydrophobia,  as  in  the  same  way  ulcera- 
I  tion  of  the  coats  of  the  stomach  is  indicative  of  poison  by  arsenic, 
( even  though  it  be  injected  into  the  veins  of  an  animal;  but  it  is  yet 
:  a  question  if  the  inflammation  in  hydrophobia  is  not  to  be  attri- 
1  buted  to  the  secondary  effect  of  the  altered  fimction  of  the  nerves, 
i  and  spasmodic  contraction  of  the  muscles,  rather  than  to  the  primaiy 
I  influence  of  the  poison.    A  dog,  and  it  is  supposed  any  other  ani- 
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mal  suffering  under  the  symptoms  which  I  have  described,  is 
capable  of  producing  the  disease  in  the  human  subject  by  inflicting 
a  womid  with  his  teeth;  and,  it  is  supposed,  even  by  applying  liis 
saliva  to  any  part  of  the  body.     I  should  doubt  whether  rabies 
could  occur  imless  some  abrasion  of  the  sldn  had  been  coin- 
cident ;  but  it  is  useless  to  dwell  upon  the  various  opmions  on  this 
subject.    The  period  at  which  the  symptoms  occur  after  the  ino- 
culation of  the  poison  in  the  human  subject,  varies  from  twenty  days 
to  as  long  a  period  as  eighteen  months :  it  is  said  Mr.  Clhie  had 
a  patient  imder  his  care  suffering  fi-om  hydrophobia,  who  was 
attacked  on  the  three  hundred   and  sixty-sixth  day  after  he 
had  been  bitten.    It  is  enough  to  know,  that  lengthened  periods 
occur  before  the  symptoms  are  noticed,  and  that  this  period  has 
been  called  by  scientific  writers  the  period  of  uacubation;  so  also 
have  they  given  to  the  commencement  of  the  symptoms  the  tech- 
nical name  of  recrudescence.     In  man,  the  time  wHch  elapses  be- 
tween the  bite  and  the  development  of  the  disease,  is  usually  between 

thirty  and  forty  days. 

The  symptoms  which  occur  are  generally  in  the  following  order: 
—A  pain  is  first  felt  in  the  seat  of  the  original  wound;  the  cicatrix 
feels  stiff,  numb,  and  sometimes  cold,  and  there  is  a  tinghng 
sensation  in  the  hmb.      The  orighial  wound  not  unfi-equently 
becomes  hot  and  throbbing,  the  cicatrix  opens,  and  dischai'ges  a 
sanious  or  ichorous  effusion.    The  patient  experiences  usually  at 
this  period  extreme  depression  of  spirits,  and  without  the  expression 
of  any  positive  suffering,  describes  a  feehng  of  dread,  and  the  con- 
viction that  some  awful  calamity  will  befal  him  :  this  is  mdicated 
by  frequent  and  deep  sighs,  which  seem  to  escape  from  Mm  invo- 
luntarily.   This  mental  depression  seems  even  to  haunt  those  who, 
although  affected,  have  no  suspicion  or  dread  of  hydi-ophobia.  The 
pecuhar  symptoms  of  the  disease  now  begin  to  develope  themselves : 
a  stiffiaess  about  the  neck  and  throat  is  complained  of;  the  patient 
becomes  hurried  and  h-ritable  in  his  manner;  speaks  of  a  difficult^' 
and  dread  of  attempting  to  swaUow,  the  very  thought  of  which  pro- 
duces a  spasmodic  paroxysm.    A  breath  of  aii^  the  shghtest  noise, 
the  agitation  of  fluid,  bright  reflections  of  hght,  as  from  the  surface 
of  a  mirror,  induce  an  aggravation  of  symptoms,  his  mental  powers 
now  begin  to  be  impaired,  and  his  condition  approaches  to  mania, 
which  indeed  may  be  considered  one  of  the  chief  distinctions  be- 
tween tliis  disease  and  tetanus.    Although  at  lucid  intervals  he 
warns  the  medical  attendant  not  to  approach  Inm  too  closely,  per- 
haps  the  next  moment,  in  sudden  rage,  he  may  attempt  to  bite  lum, 
or  spit  at  Hm,  and  then  apologises  for  the  offence  he  has  com- 
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mitted;  and  at  this  advanced  stage  of  the  disorder^  he  not  unfre- 
quently  passes  his  excretions  involuntaiily.  Such  symptoms  soon 
exhaust  the  patient,  and,  worn  out  by  the  frequency  of  his 
paroxysms,  he  is  rai'ely  capable  of  sustaining  the  constitutional 
shock  beyond  from  twenty-four  to  seventy  hours,  when  he  sinlcs 
under  the  disease. 

As  prevention  is  always  better  than  cm'e,  I  will  now  speak  of 
the  plan  which  should  be  adopted  when  called  upon  to  visit  a  per- 
son who  has  been  bitten.  If  there  be  reason  to  suspect  that  the 
dog  was  rabid,  or  even  when  there  are  no  means  of  ascertaining  the 
actual  condition  of  the  animal,  the  part  should  be  immediately 
excised;  and,  to  be  certain  that  the  whole  extent  of  the  poisoned 
smface  is  removed,  Mr.  Hunter  recommended  that  a  probe  should  be 
inserted  to  the  gi-eatest  depth  of  the  tooth-impression,  and  the  knife 
passed  behind  it,  so  as  to  remove  the  probe  and  flesh  together. 
Sometimes,  however,  this  may  be  impracticable,  from  the  vicinity 
of  large  vessels,  in  which  case  the  Imife  should  be  used  as  far  as 
is  safe,  and  lunar  caustic  or  nitric  acid  appHed  to  the  rest  of  the 
surface.  I  beheve  it  would  be  stiU  better  to  apply  the  acid  or 
caustic  even  before  the  knife  is  used;  and,  if  the  latter  were  injected 
in  solution,  it  wo^dd  be  siu'e  to  penetrate  to  the  very  bottom  of  the 
wound,  and,  by  the  change  of  coloiu",  form  a  good  guide  to  the 
surgeon  for  the  certain  excision  of  the  whole;  while,  at  the  same 
time,  it  would  render  abortive  any  of  the  virus  that  might  be  left 
in  the  wound,  and  so  prevent  its  contaminating  the  blood  that 
flowed  in  consequence  of  the  operation. 

If  such  treatment  be  adopted  immediately  after  the  bite,  there 
can  be  but  httle  danger  of  future  iU  efi'ects.  It  is  supposed  by 
some  that  this  operation  may  be  beneficially  performed  at  any 
period  prior  to  that  of  recrudescence,  as  it  is  believed  that  the  con- 
stitution is  not  generally  afi^ected  tmtil  the  period  of  incubation  is 
completed.  I  should  doubt,  however,  that  much  rehance  is  to  be 
placed  upon  this  view. 

If  a  person  be  bitten  by  a  dog  under  such  circumstances  that 
there  is  no  reason  to  suspect  his  being  in  a  rabid  state,  but  if 
there  be,  on  the  contrary,  a  thorough  conviction  that  the  bite 
was  one  of  retahation  on  the  part  of  the  dog,  I  should  not  recom- 
mend the  extirpation  of  the  wounded  part,  for  the  performance 
of  the  operation  imphes  the  surgeon's  fear  of  contamination,  and 
can  but  impress  his  patient  with  all  the  horrors  of  impending 
danger.  Besides,  the  very  excision  may  lead  to  a  high  degree 
of  constitutional  irritation  in  excitable  people,  and  incur  a  risk 
beyond  what  the  case  justified.    Only  yesterday,  a  pupil  consulted 
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me,  who  had  been  bitten  by  his  favourite  dog,  but  under  an  aggra- 
vation which  rendered  it  a  natural  result;   he  flogged  the  dog, 
whicli  ran  under  the  bed,  when,  laymg  hold  of  him  to  pull  hnn 
from  his  Hding-place  that  he  might  continue  Ins  pumshment 
the  dog  bit  liis  fingers.    In  tHs  case,  as  the  habits  of  the  ammal 
remained  unaltered,  and  as  he  had  hved  with  his  master  l^o 
days  after,  manifesting  Ins  natural  docility,  I  would  not  remove 
the  bitten  part,  particularly  as  I  had  reason  to  fear,  from  the  con- 
sLtion  of  the  patient,  that  I  should  thereby  inflict  a  greater  mjuxy 
on  him  than  he  had  already  sustamed.  ,      w  TT  ^  was 

In  another  case,  a  young  gentleman  (the  present  Sn:  W.  H.)  was 
bitten  by  a  dog  wMlst  walking  in  the  street.    The  dog  was  trottmg 
along  the  foot-pavement,  and  his  skulking,  peculiar  appearance  at- 
i^acted  the  attention  of  the  bystanders;  as  he  passed  the  gentleman 
of  whom  I  am  speaking,  he  made  a  sudden  snap  at  has  kg, -thout 
being  apparently  at  aU  diverted  from  his  own  course.    I  d^d  no^  see 
the  gentleman  until  the  next  morning,  when  I  was  firs  caU^^  -  j 
found  that  the  dog  had  seized  the  leg  by  the  calf,  and  ^-^  ^^^J^^ 
inflicted  two  deep  wounds  on  the  inside,  and  one  on  the  o-ts^cle  o^e 
leo-     From  the  description  I  received  of  the  appeaa-ance  and  manner 
of"  he  dog,  I  thought  it  advisable  to  excise  the  wound  mamediately; 
first,  howLr,  I  applied  some  strong  nitric  acid  to  the  p..  causmg 
it  to  completely  penetrate  the  punctures  made  by  the  teeth  ot  the 
dog     I  cM  tMs  by  means  of  a  glass  rod  dipped  m  the  acid,  which 
I  Sed  as  a  probe,  4troducing  it  to  the  very  bottom  of  the  wound  J 
then  cut  out  the  flesh  and  rod  together,  so  as  to  ensure  the  com- 
pete removal  of  the  whole  of  the  parts  which  could  have  been  in 
contact^th  the  viinas  in  the  sahva  of  the  animal,  who  I  ought  to 
m^to  was  afterwards  found  to  have  been  undoubtedly  m  a  rabid 
Z^r2el  he  inflicted  the  wound.    The  early  achve  measures  I 
Xt^i  were  quite  sufficient  to  protect  my  patient  from  any  lU 
fences  an\ing  from  the  accident,  which,  ^^^J^;^ 
stances  might  have  had  a  terrible  termination.     Six  oi  eight  5  e^s 
hre?ho"vV  now  passed  since  the  occm-rence  took  place-suffi- 
piPTitlv  nrovine  the  efficacy  of  the  means  employed. 

ifis  cSs  that  some  people  have  doubted  the  specific  poison 
from  a  aSTanimal,  and  have  attiibuted  aU  the  symptoms  which 

upon  the  nervous  system.    Otheis  Have  tnougni, 
sound  doK  in  a  state  of  excessive  rage,  as  wlule  fighting,;  ^«  ca  ^^^ 
Tt^nc^^  the  symptoms  of  rabies.    And,  mdced  thei.  wo^d 
seem  to  be  some  reason  in  tlois  supposition,  as  there  axe  cases  on 
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record  of  persons  having  died  from  the  bite  of  a  dog  wHcli  itself 
has  not  died  of  hydi-ophobia.  But,  on  the  other  hand,  as  it  never 
happens  that  fighting  dogs  die  rabid,  even  after  lengthened  conflicts, 
no  weight  can  justly  be  attached  to  this  supposition. 

I  have  seen  two  cases  of  hydrophobia  myself,  and  in  both  of 
them  the  most  marked  symptom  was  the  intolerance  to  anything 
like  imdulatory  motion  in  the  au';  even  the  motion  of  the  water 
when  offered  them  to  diink  seemed  rather  to  produce  the  paroxysm 
than  the  effort  made  at  deglutition. 

There  are  vai-ious  preventive  medicines  which  have  had,  in  their 
time,  a  high  prophylactic  character,  but  httle  or  no  rehance  can  be 
placed  upon  them,  and  certainly  they  should  never  supersede  the 
excision  of  the  pai-t.  The  following  is  an  accoimt  of  the  cases  I 
have  just  mentioned,  and  of  a  third  admitted  into  King's  College 
Hospital  under  Dr.  Todd. 

HYDKOPHOBIA   TREATED  WITH  MOEPHIA. 

Edward  Lynch,  an  Irishman,  set.  26,  was  admitted  into  BiUet 
Ward,  under  Dr.  Babington,  on  Sept.  26th,  1837. 

About  five  weeks  before  admission,  a  dog,  which  he  had  been 
thrusting  at  with  a  pitchfoi'k,  sprang  at  him,  and  bit  his  upper  hp 
and  cheek.  He  immediately  seized  the  animal  and  strangled  it 
with  a  hay -band.  The  bitten  part  of  the  hp  was  speedily  excised, 
but  not  that  of  the  cheek.  Nothing  material  followed  till  Satin-- 
day,  the  23rd  of  September,  when,  after  drinldng  two  or  three  quarts 
of  beer,  he  was  taken  with  a  fit  of  vomiting,  and  experienced  great 
distress  at  the  sight  of  some  fresh  meat. 

On  Sunday  he  was  very  unwell,  but  had  no  spasm;  and  in  the 
afternoon  he  feU  into  a  deep  sleep,  from  which  he  was  with  difl&culty 
awakened.  On  Monday  morning  spasms  came  on,  and  he  became 
worse. 

On  Tuesday,  at  9  a.m.,  he  was  admitted  into  the  hospital.  On 
admission  his  condition  was  as  follows  : — He  had  no  pain  anywhere, 
but  experienced  great  lassitude  and  a  sense  of  constriction  about 
his  throat.  He  took  a  table-spoonful  of  mUk,  but  could  drink 
no  water.  His  voice  was  feeble,  and  resembled  a  loud  wlaisper.  The 
countenance  was  anxious,  and  he  was  spasmodically  affected  at  the 
approach  of  any  one,  at  such  a  time  he  appeared  choking.  Heart's 
action  normal ;  pulse  soft,  uTcgular,  and  60  ;  tongue  slightly  coated, 
but  moist ;  skin  natural ;  his  breath  was  of  an  acid  odour,  and 
every  two  or  three  minutes  he  was  seized  with  violent  sighing.  At  a 
quarter  before  10  a.m.,  he  had  a  tiu-pentine  injection  administered. 
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At  1  P.M.  Dr.  Babington  saw  him,  and  ordered  Een-i  Sesq.  Ox 
Svr  Aui^ant   q.  s.  ut  fiat  bolus,  to  be  taken  every  quarter  of  an 
W   m  spine  to  be  rubbed  with  Tr.  Lyttee,  and  belladonna  planter 
to  be  afterwai'ds  applied  to  the  stimulated  part. 

At  half-past  3  he  sank  into  a  sleep,  which  lasted  three  quarters 

^ItYp'.M.,  he  was  mueh  prostrated,  and  the  spasms  inereased. 
Pulse  54  iiregular,  and  intermittent.  He  experienced  the  feehng 
!f  a  baU  risin^in  tks  throat.  His  urine,  which  he  passed  three  or 
four  times,  was  rather  high-coloured.  ■,   n  t 

At  7  p  M.  he  was  more  restless.  Mouth  parched;  skm  hot  and 
diT  ■  pulse  64.  The  boluses  were  divided  into  thi-ee  par^s,  and 
afte;  eal  he  took  about  t^o  ounces  of  milk,  the  only  nntnment 
tS^en  Ice  his  admission.    He  has  great  difficulty  m  swallowmg, 

^^'iVlTpTLT^et^^  rather  ^ller.  he  co^d  b^r 

no  h^ht  in  his  room!  nor  any  one  to  approach  Inm  except  h.  .v^. 
His  W  was  natural,  and  he  had  no  x.gid.ty  of  -^^^^  f 
ordered  Morph.  Hydrochl.  gr.  iij.  every  half  horn'  till  some  ettect 
S  Sd  be  produced'    Unguent.  Lytt.  was  rubbed  -  -e^^-^^^ 
about  the  region  of  the  diaphragm,  and  afterwai-ds  l^eUadonna 
SSter  He  soon  became  more  quiet,  and  slept  from  eleven  tm  three, 
t  pisel  a  quiet  night  upon  the  whole,  ciying  out  at  mtervaR 
At  5  A  M  Sept.  27,  he  felt  rather  sick.    He  asked  for  a  cup  ot 
but  swLwek  it  with  difficulty.    The  bowels  had  not  been 
open  since  his  admission.    The  morphia  was  repeated. 

At  8  P.M.  he  asked  for  some  water,  swallowed  about  two  ounces 
but  immediately  jumped  up  in  bed  and  appeared  chokmg.  The 

""KTCwt  .ery  violent  and  dehi-ious.   Pulse  120.  He 
.ishtd  for^ater,  but  co7d  not  swallow  it  ^^^^^ 
the  Morph.  Hydrochl.  to  be  mcreased  to  fom  grams  every 
Tnonr     He  was  confined  to  his  bed  with  sheets. 

12  pm     He  still  cries  for  drinlc,  which,  when  taken,  makes 
Hm'^r-'pulse^^^r  The  voice  is  thick.    Breatiimg  mo^ 
laborious,  and  feehng  of  depression  much  — d^^^^^^^ 
BO  greater  horror  of  fluids  than  of  sohds.    Di.  ^J^^^^S^^^^^ 
the  dose  of  Morph.  Hydrochl.  to  be  increased  to  ^^  ^r-^^'  ''''' 
half  hour,  and  a  tobacco  enema  to  be  given  Hnmedmtely. 

About  two  o'clock  the  countenance  was  hvid,  '^^^^^^  "^^"^j^^ 
the  mouth  constantly  raised  and  lowered.  He  -ade  ^  ^''^^^ 
the  howl  of  a  doe  He  breathed  only  eight  times  in  a  mmutc 
Pi^se  :Lai;i8^^^    Occipito-frontahs  contracted.     He  appeai-ed 
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xmconsciouSj  but  now  and  then  a  calm  smile  played  upon  his  face, 
as  though  his  ideas  were  of  a  pleasing  natui-e.  The  pupils  were 
much  contracted,  and  inobedient  to  the  stimulus  of  light.  Con- 
jimctiva  injected.  He  twitched  the  bed-clothes,  and  pulled  his 
neck  about.  From  this  time  he  gradually  became  worse  till  twenty 
minutes  past  three,  when  he  died.  Immediately  after  death  his 
pupils  were  much  dilated,  and  the  corpse  had  a  very  cadaverous 
odour.  A  vein  was  opened,  but  did  not  bleed.  The  next  morn- 
ing, however,  he  was  deluged  in  blood.  He  took  altogether  forty- 
eight  grains  of  Hydi'ochlorate  of  Morphia. 

HYDROPHOBIA  TREATED  WITH  LEAD. 

Samuel  Soring,  a  Londoner,  set.  35,  was  admitted  into  Billet 
Ward,  under  Dr.  Addison,  on  the  1st  October,  1837.    He  had 
formerly  been  addicted  to  drinking,  but  not  of  late  years.    For  the 
last  three  weeks  he  had  been  in  a  desponding  mood,  so  much  so, 
that  he  occasionally  kept  his  bed  for  a  day  or  two,  though  he  con- 
tinued his  employment,  wliich  was  fish  selling.    About  three  months 
since  he  had  been  bitten  by  a  spaniel.    The  wound  was  trifling, 
did  not  bleed,  and  caused  only  shght  pain.    On  the  day  before  his 
admission  he  was  very  ill,  and  spent  a  restless  night.    His  symp- 
toms on  admission  were: — An  anxious  and  dejected  countenance; 
breathing  difficult  and  convulsive,  and  this  more  violent  after  any 
movement,  draught  of  air,  or  sight  of  water ;  pulse  80,  with  Httle 
power  :  skin  natural ;  tongue  parched  ;  great  thirst ;  shght  pain  in 
the  head;  pupils  contracted ;  bowels  not  opened  since  yesterday 
morning ;  a  sense  of  suffocation  and  tightness  across  the  throat. 
At  half-past  10  a.m.  Dr.  Addison  saw  him,  and  ordered  him  to  be 
cupped  over  the  epigastriiun.    The  cupping  caused  so  much  excite- 
ment, that  when  eight  ounces  had  been  drawn,  it  was  thought 
advisable  to  desist.    Ordered  also,  Haust.  Sennse  c.  Ext.  Col.  c.  5j. 
as  an  injection,  and  two  drops  of  croton-oil  to  be  taken  every  half 
hour  till  it  operated.    The  enema  was  soon  returned,  with  a  small 
quantity  of  fceculent  matter.     He  swallowed  his  medicine  with  great 
difficulty,  wishing  to  have  his  eyes  closed  while  taking  it.    A  com- 
position of  Ext.  BeUadon.  5ij.  and  Ung.  Hyd.  5j-  was  rubbed  on  Ms 
throat.    At  3  p.m.  Dr.  Addison  again  saw  him.    The  croton-oil 
had  acted  powerfully,  the  stools  watery  and  green ;  skin  cold  and 
wet ;  pupils  dilated ;  urine  scanty,  and  priapism  present ;  piu-ging 
stiU  violent.    Ordered  Vin.  Opii  5j.  statim,  and  Liq.  Plumb.  Diacet. 
itlxl.  every  hovu-.    The  pm-ging  ceased  shortly  after  taldng  the 
opium.    At  10  P.M.  Dr.  Addison  again  saw  him.    After  the  first 
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three  doses  of  the  lead  he  seemed  more  tranquil.  He  now  com- 
plained of  great  thirst,  and  drank  eagerly  two  half  pmts  of  porter.  He 
still  went  on  regularly  with  his  medicme,  which  he  was  persuaded 
to  take  with  great  difficulty.  He  was  constantly  troubled  with  violent 
emotions,  which  became  worse  after  each  dose  of  the  medicine. 

At  half-past  2  a.m.  of  the  followmg  day  he  was  much  worse.  ' 
He  appeared  greatly  distracted,  imaginhig  himself  surrounded  by 
hideous  objects.    It  was  necessary  to  confine  him  to  his  bed,  as  he 
would  not  stop  there  without  compulsion.    After  this  he  became 
unconscious  of  everythmg  around  him.    He  roared  m  a  most  awful 
manner.    The  muscles  of  his  face  were  horribly  distorted.    A  large 
quantity  of  frothy  sahva  poui^ed  from  his  mouth,  his  hps  became 
hvid  and  he  appeared  writhhig  in  an  excess  of  agony.    In  this 
state  he  remained  till  half-past  four,  when  he  became  suddenly 
quiet,  and  appeared  quite  exhausted.    Eive  mmutes  afterwards  he 
was  dead. 

HYDROPHOBIA  TREATED  WITH  PRUSSIC  ACID. 

Emmanuel  Soult,  aged  7,  was  admitted  into  Kmg's  College  Hos- 
pital under  Dr.  Todd,  on  the  22nd  of  November,  1841.  Two  months 
before  admission  he  had  been  bitten  by  a  mad  dog  under  the  right 
eyehd     The  wound  bled  profusely,  but  rapidly  cicatnsed,  and  no 
constitutional  disturbance  was  manifested  tiU  the  day  prececbng  Ins 
admission.     He  then  exhibited  a  strangeness  of  manner,  and  shght 
symptoms  of  pyrexia  only,  until,  a  few  hours  after  his  ilhiess  had 
commenced,  he  suddenly  thiw  liimself  mto  his  mother's  arms,  and 
screamed  loudly.     His  eyes  were  bright  and  prominent,  he  fi-othed 
at  the  mouth,  and  his  msphation  was  jerked  and  audible.  He 
tossed  Hs  arms  about,  and  tried  to  vomit :  refrised  to  eat,  drink,  or 
he  down,  but  did  not  object  to  the  presence  of  water.    At  mght, 
the  symptoms  were  the  same,  but  exaggerated  :  and  on  the  foUow- 
inff  day,  after  his  admission  into  the  hospital,  spasmodic  twitch- 
ing of  the  muscles  of  the  face,  neck,  arms,  and  lai-ynx  was 
observed.  He  vomited  sahva  and  viscid  mucus.    Over  the  chest  wa^ 
heard  a  loud  muco-sonorous  rSle.    The  pulse  was  small,  and  140. 
The  skin  was  dry,  but  not  hot.    The  tongue  was  mamtamed  pro- 
truding from  the  mouth ;  there  was  also  some  mtolerance  of  hgUt. 
Pressure  on  the  cicatrix  of  the  wound  did  not  occasion  pam,  nor 
was  it  red  or  swollen.    The  lower  lip,  at  its  right  angle,  was  v^ 
tumefied,  wliich  his  mother  referred  to  his  havmg  bitten  it.  Me 
evinced  great  sensibihly  to  draughts  of  an-,  requestmg  those  who 
spoke  to  him  not  to  blow  upon  him.  ,  . 

At  a  quarter  to  4  p.m.,  by  Dr.  Todd's  order,  five  mmnns  of 
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hydi-ocyanic  acid  (Pli.  L.)  were  placed  on  liis  tongue.  At  four 
o'clock^  tlie  spasms  being  frequent^  and  the  retching  violent^  the 
acid  was  repeated  in  the  same  quantity,  and  was  continued  every 
quarter  of  an  horn-  till  five  o'clock.  After  the  second  dose  he 
seemed  better:  he  was  more  quiet;  retching  less  frequent;  and  he 
passed  water  in  bed  copiously,  and  was  sensible  of  its  escape.  This 
state  lasted  till  fom*  to  five  o'clock,  when  he  again,  on  the  entrance 
of  several  persons  into  his  room,  became  excited.  The  spasms 
retm-ned  with  increased  violence,  there  being  at  one  time  shght  opis- 
thotonos. The  retching  was  more  constant,  and  he  could  no  longer 
lie  down.  At  five  o'clock.  Dr.  Guy,  in  Dr.  Todd's  absence, 
directed  20  minims  of  the  acid  to  be  given;  and  five  minutes  after, 
10  minims  more,  but  without  any  obvious  effect. 

At  half-past  five,  Dr.  Todd  ordered  another  20  minims  of  prussic 
acid.  This  producing  httle  or  no  good,  at  Dr.  Guy's  suggestion 
Dr.  Todd  ordered  a  frigoiific  mixtm-e  to  be  applied  to  the  spine  and 
throat.  This  soon  had  the  effect  of  alleviating  all  his  symptoms. 
He  became  more  quiet;  the  retching  was  less  frequent;  he  did  not 
foam  so  much  at  the  mouth.  The  larynx  and  pharynx  were  free 
from  spasm;  but  his  feet  getting  cold,  and  his  pulse  falling,  the 
ice-bags  were  removed,  and  hot  bottles  apphed  to  his  legs.  He 
swallowed  some  ice,  too,  with  greediness,  after  which  his  power  of 
deglutition  improved  so  much  that  he  was  enabled  to  take  some 
wine  and  hquor  opii  sedativus.  At  seven  o'clock,  as  he  was  again 
becoming  excited,  the  ice  was  re-applied,  but  again  removed  at  eight, 
since  the  heart's  action  was  then  much  depressed.  From  this  time 
till  eleven,  he  was  remarkably  fi'ee  from  spasm,  and  his  deglutition 
good.  His  tendency  to  delirium,  however,  increased,  and  at  eleven 
o'clock  Dr.  Guy  tried  the  cold  douche.  Almost  immediately  after- 
wards, the  pupils,  which  had  been  previously  dilated,  became 
extremely  contracted;  and  in  a  few  minutes  the  boy  was  dead. 

The  body  was  examined  fifteen  hom^s  after  death,  the  autopsy 
revealing  congestion  of  the  brain,  spinal  cord,  and  their  membranes. 
The  cerebral  substance  was  somewhat  softer  than  usual.  The  bron- 
chial tubes  and  lungs  were  also  congested.  Stomach  empty  and 
contracted ;  pharynx  injected;  its  foUicles  bemg  rather  large. 

As  to  the  medical  treatment  of  hydrophobia,  nothing  can  be 
said  to  offer  any  rational  hope  of  cure.  All  the  most  powerful  re- 
medies in  the  Phai-macopoeia  have  proved  equally  ineffectual — opium, 
mercury,  strychnia,  prussic  acid.  Indeed,  it  is  useless  to  enume- 
rate the  medicines  which  have  been  employed,  as  no  preference  can 
be  attached  to  one,  where  aU  have  proved  useless.   Bleeding  and  cold 
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affasions  have  proved  equally  ineffectual.     But  it  is  not  on  this 
account  that  our  efforts  should  be  stayed:  on  the  contrary,  they 
should  be  exerted  to  the  fuUest  extent ;  for,  mth  the  improvements 
that  science  is  daHy  making,  we  may  yet  hope  that  some  hght  may 
be  thi-own  upon  the  subject,  and  that  we  may  be  permitted  to  over- 
come this  direful  disease,  by  the  discoveiy  of  some  antidote  to  the 
poison-  for  there  is  every  reason  to  beheve  that  rabies  does  not 
affect  ^y  paxticular  system,  but  influences  the  whole  organismus 
by  producing  a  change  in  the  blood  which  unfits  it  for  the  general 
purpose  of  nutrition.    Post-mortem  examinations  have  thi-own 
hitherto  so  little  hght  upon  the  subject  as  to  the  cause  of  death  m 
hydrophobia,  that  it  is  useless  to  dwell  upon  the  various  morbid 
appearances  wHch  have  been  recorded  as  the  result  of  these  mves- 
tigations.    The  most  general  opmion,  however,  seems  to  be,  that 
there  is  some  change  in  the  appearance  of  the  ^nerves.    In  the 
two  cases  I  have  examined,  nothing  could  really  be  demonstrated 
as  a  pathological  change  referable  in  any  way  to  the  disease.  One 
person  thought  the  brain  and  spinal  marrow  rather  dner  than 
Lai;  another,  that  there  was  a  shght  degree  of  softemng  of  the 
coi-pora  striata  and  thalami.    In  fact,  ingenuity  sought  explanation 
where  no  tangible  morbid  change  could  account  for  death. 
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LECTURE  VII. 
TETANUS. 

Simulating  cramp  —  Trismus  —  Opisthotonos  —  Emprosthotonos  — 
Pleurosthotonos — Acute  and  chronic — Traumatic  —  Idiopathic 
— Stjmptoms — Period  of  dissolution — Cases — Predisposing  and 
exciting  causes — Immediate  cause  of  death — Pathology  of  the 
disease — Cases — Ether  employed — General  treatment. 

The  disease  whicli  fonns  the  subject  of  this  chapter  is  as  appalling 
as  that  which  occupied  our  attention  in  the  last  lecture^  and  unfor- 
tunately as  incui-able.    I  allude  to  Tetanus. 

This  disease  seems  to  be  very  similar  to  cramp,  excepting  that 
in  tetanus  there  is  scarcely  any  intermission  to  the  contraction  of 
the  muscles,  while  in  cramp  or  spasm  there  are  distinct  periods  of 
miiscular  relaxation. 

The  forms  in  which  tetanus  attacks  the  patient,  are — trismus 
or  lock-jaw,  opisthotonos,  emprosthotonos,  and  most  rarely  pleuros- 
thotonos. In  trismus,  which  is  the  most  common,  the  levator 
muscles  of  the  jaw  are  forcibly  contracted,  with  pain  in  the  temples, 
and  an  evident  and  permanent  hardening  of  the  temporal  and 
masseter  muscles :  an  uneasy  sensation  in  the  throat  and  neck  fol- 
lows, attended  by  great  difficulty  in  swallowing.  The  countenance 
has  an  expression  somewhat  resembling  that  in  hydrophobia  and 
epilepsy,  but  the  persistence  of  sensibility  and  intellect  sufficiently 
distinguishes  trismus  from  those  diseases.  Trismus,  however,  is  not 
invariably  the  first  symptom  of  Tetanus,  but  opisthotonos  may 
usher  in  the  disease ;  in  this  case,  the  head  is  drawn  forcibly  back- 
wards, all  the  extensor  muscles  of  the  spine  seem  to  be  in  a  state 
of  contraction,  so  that  not  uncommonly,  in  severe  cases,  the  patient 
rests  only  upon  his  head  and  heels,  the  trvuxk  forming  an  arch. 
Larrey  has  given  it  as  his  opinion,  that  when  the  posterior  nerves  of 
the  trunk  are  affected,  either  idiopatliically  or  in  consequence  of  a 
wound,  opisthotonos  is  the  result;  but  when  the  injury  is  inflicted 
upon  filaments  of  the  anterior  nerves  of  motion,  then  the  body  is 
forcibly  bent  forward,  constituting  what  is  termed  emprosthotonos, 
in  which  case  the  head  is  sometimes  drawn  quite  down  upon  the 
knees ;  in  still  rarer  cases,  the  body  is  cTirved  laterally,  a  condition 
■which  has  been  termed  pleurosthotonos,  and  which  would  seem  to 
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depend  upon  tlie  disease  affecting  one  side  of  tlie  body  only;  cases 
are  recorded,  however,  m  which  tetanus  was  complete,  and  the  body 
of  the  patient  became  universaUy  rigid,  and  mcapable  of  bemg  bent 
or  flexed  in  any  direction.  Larrey  even  states  that  a  patient  he 
saw  mider  these  ch-cumstances,  gave  liim  the  idea  that  Ins  trunk 
could  more  easily  be  broken  across  than  bent  ever  so  shghtly. 

In  any  of  these  forms,  there  may  exist  so  great  a  difference 
as  to  the  extent  of  muscular  contraction  and  severity  of  sjonptoms, 
that  the  disease  has  been  divided  mto  acute  and  chronic;  either 
of  which  may,  it  is  beheved,  arise  idiopathically,  or  fi-om  wounds; 
in  the  latter  case,  it  is  termed  traiunatic  tetanus. 

All  pathologists  admit  that  there  are  predisposmg  as  weU  as 
excitmg  causes  which  lead  to  tetanus;   or,  in  other  words,  that 
there  must  be  a  condition  of  the  constitution  prone  to  the  disease, 
in  order  that  any  exciting  cause  can  induce  it.    The  constitutions 
apparently  most  hable  to  tetanus,  ai^e  those  in  which  there  ex^ts 
a  higli  degree  of  nervous  irritabihty,  and  those  also  m  which  the 
muscular  system  is  powerfuEy  developed ;  such  people  ai-e  liable  to 
become  affected  by  tetanus  from  shght  exciting  causes  such  as  vicis- 
situdes of  heat  and  cold,  indigestion,  constipation,  and  the  influence 
of  miasmata.  The  effect  of  cold  is  a  subject  worthy  of  consideration, 
as  affecting  the  propriety  of  applying  cold  lotions  or  iced  water  o 
wounds,  when  there  is  any  suspicion  of  a  tendency  to  tetanus,  ihe 
excitmg  cause  in  traumatic  tetanus  is  most  frequently  the  wound  of 
a  nerve,  a  punetin^e,  or  teaidng  of  tissues ;  gun-shot  womid  of  a 
iomt  or  fascia,  treading  on  fragments  of  glass,  or  operations  on  the 
hand  after  a  burn;  but  the  fact  is,  that  where  the  disposition  to 
tetanus  exists  m  the  constitixtion,  it  is  difficult  to  say  what  shght 
injury  may  not  prove  sufficient  to  produce  the  development  of  the 
disease  ;  and  therefore  the  predisposition  must  be  looked  upon  as 
much  more  important  than  the  exciting  cause. 

The  first  symptoms  complained  of  are,  a  sensation  of  stiffness 
about  the  neck,  dryness  of  the  fauces,  and  some  ^^^-^^^^^ ^^"^^^ 
but  these  produce  so  little  impression  upon  the  f^^^l'^^^^^^^ 
he  generally  attributes  it  to  having  been  exposed  to  a  ^  aught  ot 
coll  air.    The  sui-geon's  fears  should  at  once  be  awakened  by  the^e 
premonitory  symptoms.    He  should  take  care,  howeve  ,  not  to 
TpTess  hi^fearraloud,  or  even  to  question  tl^^--- 
experiences  any  pain  in  openhig  his  mouth  as  he  is  W^ely  by  tins 
iniuiry,  to  raise  the  suspicions  of  tiie  patient  as  to  his  bemg  the 
subject  of  lock.jaw,-the  name  of  which  disease  n^ost  person^^ -^^^ 
faJihar  with;  and  they  are  weU  awax-e  of  its  W^^^^  occm  e^^^^^ 
after  injury,  as  weU  as  of  the  danger  attenchng  it.    The  smgeon 
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may  ai'rive  at  his  object  by  merely  requesting  tlie  patient  to  sliow 
his  tongue. 

The  next  sjonptom,  and  one  which  follows  hi  quick  succession, 
is  cramp.  In  more  complete  trismus,  there  are  pain  and  spasm  at 
the  lower  part  of  the  sternum,  evidently  to  be  referred  to  morbid  con- 
tractions of  the  diaphragm.  A  sensation  of  tightness  around  the 
chest  soon  svipervenes.  The  abdominal  muscles  become  violently 
contracted,  and  sometimes  those  of  the  Hmbs — all  the  affected 
muscles  becoming  as  hard  as  wood,  and  subject  to  but  very  short 
periods  of  relaxation.  The  faeces  and  urine  are  retained.  The 
patient  is  sleepless.  If,  however,  a  few  minutes^  sleep  gives  him 
rehef  from  fatigue  and  anxiety,  it  will  sometimes  be  found  that 
for  that  period  the  muscles  become  relaxed.  The  mental  faculties 
are,  even  to  the  last,  scarcely  ever  impau-ed,  forming,  as  I  have  said, 
a  great  distinction  between  tetanus  and  hydrophobia.  The  pulse 
is  usually  but  Httle  affected,  nor  is  the  skin  hot  or  dry  as  ia  fever; 
speech  is  difl&cult,  the  appetite,  however,  generally  remains  good, 
so  that  hunger  is  often  a  symptom  causing  gi-eat  distress  to  the 
patient,  as  it  cannot  be  satiated,  owing  to  the  difficulty  in  swallow- 
ing. The  eye  becomes  fixed;  the  alte  of  the  nose  raised, — a  natural 
effect  of  difficulty  in  respiration;  the  lips  separate  with  the  corners 
of  the  mouth  turned  up  as  if  in  the  act  of  grinniag,  which  indeed 
has  led  to  the  denomination  "  risus  sardonicus  — ia  fact,  a  more 
dreadfid  appearance  than  the  countenance  presents  under  these  ch-- 
cmnstances,  can  scarcely  be  imagined.  These  symptoms  continue 
for  some  time  before  the  action  of  the  heart  is  altered,  although 
ultimately  this  organ  becomes  affected. 

The  contraction  of  the  muscles  is  sometimes  so  severe  as  to 
tear  them  through.  Bones  are  said  to  have  been  broken  by  then- 
action,  and  even  the  teeth  have  yielded  to  their  force.  Profuse 
sweats  occasionally  come  on  at  the  later  periods  of  the  disease,  and 
constipation  is  generally  a  concomitant  symptom,  probably  resulting 
from  the  morbid  contraction  of  the  sphincter  ani. 

From  their  severity,  these  symptoms,  as  one  woiild  suppose, 
soon  terminate  fatally ;  and,  although  it  sometimes  occurs  that  dis- 
solution may  not  take  place  untU  tlie  eighteenth  day,  the  more  com- 
mon period  is  from  the  fom-th  to  the  sixth,  after  tetanic  symptoms 
are  developed.  It  is,  hoM'ever,  said  that  death  sometimes  occurs  in 
a  much  shorter  period,  and  a  case  is  related  of  a  negro  woman  who 
was  seized  ^vith  tetanic  symptoms,  after  slightly  wounding  herself 
Avith  a  piece  of  a  broken  dish,  and  died  in  the  comse  of  a  quarter 
of  an  hour.  Wlien  patients  survive  until  the  fifteenth  or  eighteenth 
day,  it  is  in  chronic  cases,  and  in  those  in  which  the  diaphragm  and 
respiratory  muscles  are  not  affected. 
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A  little  girl,  nine  years  of  age,  was  lately  admitted  into  Guy's 
Hospital  under  my  cai^e,  in  whom  symptoms  f  tetanus  had  come  on 
five  hours  before  her  admission,  and  she  died  withm  half  an  hour 
after  she  was  placed  m  bed.  Tins  child  had  been  the  subject  of  a 
compound  fracture  of  the  arm  about  a  week  before,  and  everythnxg 
appeared  going  on  as  favourably  as  possible  till  the  mommg  of  her 
SrsLn,'when  this  acute  attack  of  tetanus  occurred,  and  thus 

iLtted  also  under  my  care,  on  October  14th, 
1836  into  the  hospital,  m  consequence  of  a  bum  m  the  ai-m  ti'om 
falhng  mto  the  fire  in  an  epileptic  fit.  The  usual  apphcations  were 
had  recom-se  to,  and  she  went  on  without  any  pec^liai^ty  of  symp- 
toms excepting  havmg  had  several  fits,  until  the  24th,  when  symp- 
foms  of  ttCcameln.  The  abdominal  muscles  were  m  t^  cas^ 
unafi:ected,  but  the  symptoms  of  trismus  were  urgent.  Opiuxu  w^ 
the  medicme  tried,  but  it  failed  to  mitigate  the  seventy  of  hei 
sufi"ermgs,  and  she  died  on  the  fifth  day.  ,  .  .    a    •  i  4. 

On  June  7th,  1838,  P.  C.  Lomas  was  admitted  mto  Amdent 
ward,  under  my  care,  with  severe  laceration  the  leg^  ^e  had 
been  smce  his  birth  frequently  subject  to  epileptic  fit  .  By  the  filth 
d  ;  the  suppurative  process  had  set  up  m  the  wound,  and  he  con- 
tinned  improving  both  locally  and  constitutionaUy  until  the  25th 
i^t  when  tetalic  symptoms  supervened.  Ca  omel  ^d  opiinu 
were  prescribed,  with  enemata  of  turpentine,  but  they  pioved 
totaUy  ineffectual,  and  he  died  about  forty  hours  after  the  attack. 
Itt^wortly  of  notice  that  in  both  these  cases  the  patients  had  been 

STclagS  Morgan,  admitted  a  patient  into  Pete^^ 
ward  August  4th,  1840,  with  symptoms  of  tetanus,  under  ^^  hlch 
rh^dtlured  for  five  days.  He  was  treated  wi^  cddncuin  as 
an  internal  remedy,  and  ointment  of  veratria  was  lubbed  ovei 
:he  ;te  Purgmg  came  on  the  foUo.ving  day  to  a  ^^^^^^^^^ 
\r..  fo  be  checked  by  aromatic  confection  and  opium,  but  the  ettect 

the  seventh  from  the  commencement  of  the  ^tta^^^'  ^_ 

On  the  5th  October,  1839,  R.  Stanhope,  f-J^^'^' 
mitted  into  Luke's  ward  with  a  compound  -ch  b  n 

ankle-joint,  and  fractiire  of  the  ^^tragahis  a  portion  rf^^^ 
was  removk    Violent  constitutional  irritation  ^ ™ 
the  usual  remedies  were  apphed,  but  i  ^^^^^.f^^ff 
and  dehrium  was  a  very  prominent  featin-e  m  the  case.  i^J 
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the  11th,  the  patient  was  considered  in  a  much  more  favourable 
condition;  but  on  that  evening,  tetanic  symptoms  came  on,  accom- 
panied by  considerable  debilit}'^,  and  profuse  discharge  of  foetid  pus. 
Scruple  doses  of  quinine  -were  prescribed,  to  be  taken  three  times  a 
day,  and  subsequently  hydrocyanic  acid  Avas  administered.  Sup- 
puration continued  up  to  the  period  of  death,  which  took  place  upon 
the  third  day  after  the  tetanic  symptoms  had  commenced. 

In  two  of  these  cases,  it  Avill  be  observed  that  suppiiration  had 
taken  place  before  the  symptoms  of  tetanus  occurred,  and  that  in 
the  other  two  it  continued  up  to  the  period  of  death;  facts  contra- 
dictoiy  of  the  opinion  of  many  surgeons,  that  tetanus  but  rarely 
comes  on  as  the  result  of  woimds,  after  suppm-ation  has  set  in. 

In  private  practice,  many  years  ago,  I  had  an  opportunity  of 
witnessing  symptoms  of  tetanus,  resulting  from  the  injection  of  a 
hydi'ocele.  The  Spanish  ambassador  of  that  day  had  a  hydrocele 
injected  by  Sir  Astley  Cooper,  with  port-wine  and  water,  and  no- 
thing unusual,  as  to  his  expression  of  pain  followed  the  operation. 
On  the  third  day,  on  my  daily  visit,  I  was  much  alarmed  by  the 
patient  complaining  to  me  of  difl&culty  in  opening  his  mouth,  or  of 
raising  his  head  from  his  pillow,  without  sitting  up  in  bed  for  that 
purpose.  Sir  A.  Cooper  being  out  of  town,  I  immediately  caUed 
in  the  late  Mr.  Cline  and  Dr.  BailHe,  and  I  remember  perfectly 
that  their  prognosis  was  unfavourable.  Calomel  and  opium  in  large 
doses  were  the  medicines  prescribed,  with  turpentine  enemata,  and 
the  patient  recovered,  although  he  remained  in  an  extreme  state  of 
debUity  for  several  weeks. 

Of  the  particular  source  of  irritation  which  induces  tetanus,  I 
think  it  may  be  said  little  or  nothing  is  known.  It  seems,  indeed, 
as  if  it  occurred  after  every  kind  and  state  of  injin-y,  and 
both  before  and  after  suppuration  has  begun ;  nor  is  there  more 
known  with  respect  to  the  peculiar  temperament,  or  age,  which  pre- 
disposes to  the  disease,  although,  perhaps  it  may  be  said,  that  it 
happens  more  frequently  after  the  age  of  puberty.  Any  continued 
source  of  local  irritation  may  be  considered  as  lilcely  to  produce 
tetanus,  such  as  the  puncture  of  a  nerve  by  a  spicula  of  bone  or 
wood,  or  its  partial  division.  Hence  the  propriety  of  seeking  for 
the  source  of  initation,  and  effecting  its  removal  whenever  it  can  be 
detected. 

Cases  are  recorded  which  have  been  treated  successfriUy  by  the 
complete  division  of  a  wounded  nerve,  and  by  the  removal  of  sphn- 
ters  of  wood. 

Obstinate  constipation  of  the  bowels,  or  worms  in  the  alimen- 
tary canal,  have  been  considered  by  some  authors  as  leading  to 
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tetanic  symptoms,  it  is  proloably  from  this  opinion  that  the  use  of 

tm-pentine  enemata  has  ansen.  „  i.  u  ^^,,1,1 

When  all  the  above-described  symptoms  are  present,  it  ™ld 
seem  that  there  could  be  bnt  httle  difficulty  in  formmg  a  diagnosis, 
bTstiU  he  symptoms  in  hydi^ophobia,  and  poisomng  by  stiychnia, 
s^^ltmes  so  Sy  smmlate  those  of  tetanus,  that,  unless  the  his- 
to~e  case  hL  been  well  investigated,  an  erroneous  opmion 

Dr' in  his  most  exceUent  work  on  the  Practice  of 
Physic,'  speaks  of  the  similarity  between  the  symptoms  of  poisonmg 
by  strychnia,  and  those  of  tetanus. 

The  cause  of  death  is  not  more  exphcable  than  that  ot  the 
disease  By  some  it  has  been  attributed  to  suffocation  from  spasm 
^f  the  musdes  of  respiration  generally,  while  others  have  accoim  ed 
?or  the  sudden  death  which  so  frequently  occui-s  m  tetanus  by  the 
contraction  of  the  muscles  of  the  glottis  only. 

«  has  also  been  looked  upon  as  the  of  d^^h^^^^ 

disease  being  considered  as  asthenic;  but  from  what  I  ha^e  expe 

tf        patWogy  of  tL.  disease  .Heh  is  sffll  diffi^ 
ment,  with  at  the  same  time  a  hgh  «^gy«  j  t,,, 

^^°'^*'rerortrLr:rruM^t o„iin  su* 

correctness  of  this  view  a  ^^.^^^^tely  upon  the  spmal 

treatment  as  l^^-l'^l^2:L  blisters,  Ltons,  opium,  and 
marrow.     I  consider  tner       ,  ^  ^p^^^^^^g 

purgatives  promise  the  best  cticcts._  ^^^^^ 

tr:;i^rt::er::^r;jr^^ 
:rxrist,;:::trrrs:r^^  — 

alone,-anatomy  ^^^^  _  .^^^  L^^ce's  waa-d, 

About  ten  yeai-s  ago,  i  acumtcea  a  p» 
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with  acute  tetanus,  and  wliose  symptoms,  -uliich  were  of  two  clays' 
standing,  were  very  tu'gent.  I  ordered  a  blister  to  be  applied  to 
the  whole  length  of  the  spine,  gave  him  calomel  and  opium,  and  a 
pm'gative  enema.  The  next  morning,  about  sixteen  houi-s  after  the 
bhster  had  been  appHed,  all  his  symptoms  had  s^^bsided ;  he  could 
open  his  mouth  easily,  and  with  feelings  of  exultation,  I  dictated  to 
my  di-esser  while  he  wrote  out  every  detail  of  the  case.  My  triumph 
was,  however,  but  of  short  dm-ation,  for,  on  desiring  the  patient  to 
turn  in  his  bed  that  we  might  di'ess  his  bhster,  in  maldng  the  neces- 
saiy  muscular  exertion  to  change  his  position,  he  was  seized  with 
spasm,  and  died  in  an  instant.  The  post-mortem  examination  in 
this  case  threw  no  hght  upon  the  subject,  nor  shoidd  we  expect  to 
find  any  distinct  morbid  appearances  resulting  from  pm-e  uTitation 
of  the  spinal  maiTow,  for  this  disease  must  be  considered  as  rather 
an  abnormal  increase  of  ftmction  than  a  change  of  structm-e  in  the 
affected  nerves,  but  it  should  not  be  lost  sight  of,  that  congestion, 
and  unnatui-al  dark  colour  of  the  cineritious  part  of  the  spinal 
marrow,  have  been  frequently  observed  after  death  from  tetanus. 

The  following  interesting  case  was  admitted  into  Guy's  Hospital 
under  my  care,  and  as  I  tried  the  effects  of  ether  to  ascertain  how 
far  its  vapom*  would  prove  effectual  in  diminishing  the  muscular 
contractions  of  tetanus,  I  have  thought  it  advisable  to  bring  the 
result  of  the  ti-ial  before  the  notice  of  the  profession. 

I  felt  myself  justified  ui  trying  this  remedy  (which  may  be,  I 
fear,  considered  an  experiment),  as  nothing  has  hitherto  been 
foimd  to  alle^date  the  symptoms  of  the  disease,  notwithstanding  the 
various  medicines  wliich  have  been  employed;  and  I  was  induced 
to  continue  the  use  of  the  etheral  vapour  to  the  very  last,  in  con- 
sequence of  the  comfort  it  appeared  constantly  to  afford  to  the 
patient,  so  as  to  lead  him  frequently  to  ask  for  an  inhalation. 

I  was  also  warranted  in  persisting  in  the  inlialation,  for, 
although  it  did  not  relieve  the  spasms  to  the  extent  I  had  hoped,  it 
certainly  diminished  the  patient's  sufferings,  and  prolonged  his  life 
to  a  period  considerably  beyond  the  time  to  which  patients  usually 
live  under  an  acute  attack  of  tetanus. 

Jmie  1st. — Alfi-ed  Beck,  tet.  fifteen  years,  a  strong  healthy  boy, 
of  light  complexion  and  hght  hair,  residing  in  the  Old  Kent  Road' 
and  working  at  a  wadding  manufactory,  was  admitted  into  Cornelius 
ward,  No.  6,  havmg  uijured  his  hand  by  getting  it  between  two 
cog-wheels,  receiving  about  twenty  small  punctm-es  on  the  palmar 
aspect  of  the  hand  and  fingers,  and  some  shght  abrasions  on  their 
dorsal  smface.  One  larger  than  the  rest  was  situated  on  the  back 
of  the  second  phalanx  of  the  middle  finger;  on  the  dorsum  of  the 
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hand  there  was  a  semilunar  wound.  The  edges  of  this  wound 
.vere  somewhat  ragged,  and  the  upper  part  of  the  skin  was  raised, 
formmg  a  small  flap.  The  edges  of  this  wound,  and  that  on  the 
middle  finger,  were  brought  into  apposition  with  adhesive  plaister; 
the  other  smaller  cuts  were  not  touched,  and  water  dressmg  was 
apphed  to  the  hand,  which  was  covered  with  oiled  silk,  and  supported 

WheTl  saw  him,  six  hours  after  the  accident,  he  complamed  of 
some  shght  pain  in  the  hand.  The  skin  was  rather  hot;  pulse 
96  :  tongue  shghtly  furred  ;  bowels  not  open  since  admission  _ 

2nd  -Passed  a  restless  night.  The  hand  was  swollen  and  pam- 
ful;  pulse  100  3  skin  hot ;  tongue  shghtly  furred,  but  moist;  bowels 
not  yet  open;  had  taken  no  medicine.  ,    on  i  i 

3rd -Passed  a  better  night;  skin  cooler;  pulse  80;  bowels  well 
opened  in  the  mormng ;  suppuration  had  commenced 

5th.-Complains  of  no  pain;  appetite  good;  bowels  open;  sleeps 
well;  wound  suppm^ating  and  granulatmg  healthily. 

7tli  —Gorng  on  well;  hand  easy  :  got  up  to-day. 

9th.-Says  he  feels  quite  weU.  The  smaH  wounds  on  he 
pahnai^  smface  of  the  hand  and  fingers  axe  qmte  healed,  but  the 
larger  ones  on  the  back  are  granulating,  and  dischai'gmg  a  good 

deal  of  dii-ty  yellowish  pus.  ^  •  i  ^  a 

10th.-The  fingers  being  shghtly  bent,  were  straightened  by 
means  of  small  sphnts,  and  the  whole  hand  supported  by  a  lai-ger 

"""'"nth  -  This  afternoon  he  complained  of  a  shght  stiffness  in  the 
back  of  the  neck,  but  in  other  respects  appeai-ed  qmte  weU^ 

13th.-10  o'clock,  A.M.-The  boy  complams  of  pam  m  the 
back  of  the  neck,  extending  down  the  back. 

muscles  are  contracted,  and  the  mouth  can  only  be  -^-^^^f^^^^^^^ 
opened  and  when  opened,  the  tetanic  grm  is  observed.    The  .^^^^ 
S  muscles  are  contracted;  the  pulse  136,  jerking,  and  shghtly 
Wuir   At  11  o'clock,  A.M.,  the  abdominal  -uscles  were  relaxed 
irregular,  ,  g^mewhat  contracted,  the  head 

the  extract  of  IjeMonna,  igv.  every  four  hours,  aud  a  ^P™™ 
*emf tote  admuuBtered  tauediately,  which,  however,  brought  a«ay 

"  "rrt-He  can  now  only  ve^  sHghtly  open  his  mouth. 
He  complains  of  the  pain  in  the  back  bemg  mcreased  smec  the  m 

intervals  of  four  hours,  and  two  together. 
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13th. — 10,  A.M. — I  saw  Tn'm  in  the  mommg,  and  ordered  the 
belladonna  (of  which  he  had  taken  two  doses  of  gi'.  ^,  and  four  of 
gr.  1.)  to  be  discontinued,  and  the  vapour  of  ether  to  be  adminis- 
tered per  rectum,  which  was  done  by  placing  some  in  a  bladder, 
which  had  a  pipe  attached  to  it,  and  surrounding  it  with  liot  flan- 
nels. Just  before  the  administration  of  the  ether,  the  pulse  was 
86,  but  as  soon  as  the  patient  was  disturbed,  it  rose  to  136,  but 
duriug  the  time  the  ether  ^\  as  being  used,  it  sank,  to  88,  and  was 
shghtly  irregular,  and  rather  feeble. 

The  boy  moaned  at  times,  but  seemed  in  no  pain.  The  ether 
did  not  appear  to  produce  any  effect  on  the  abdomiaal  muscles,  those 
of  the  jaw,  or  the  sterno-mastoids,  which  were  the  only  ones  con- 
tracted. The  corrugatores  supercUiorum,  indeed,  which  were  shghtly 
contracted,  relaxed,  but  this  was  probably  volxmtary.  About  giij. 
of  the  ether  were  given.  It  could  be  distinctly  detected  in  the 
breath  whilst  it  was  beiug  used.  A  bUster  was  also  apphed  in 
the  dorsal  region  of  the  spine,  and  5vi.  of  castor  oil  given. 

8  o^clock,  P.M. — He  now  seems  pretty  comfortable.  The  bowels 
have  been  freely  opened  since  the  ether  was  first  used;  pulse  68, 
soft;  skin  warm  and  moist.  The  ether  has  been  twice  used  since 
the  morning. 

14th. — 11  o^clock,  A.M. — He  passed  a  restless  night,  but  slept 
at  intervals  for  about  three  hours  towards  morning.  The  ether  was 
from  this  period  inhaled,  and  whilst  taking  it  the  pulse  fell  fr-om 
100  to  88,  and  became  rather  feeble;  the  boy  seemed  distressed, 
and  the  feet  got  somewhat  cold.  The  mouth  could  now  be  but  very 
shghtly  opened.     He  had  two  copious  motions  this  morning. 

2  o'clock,  P.M. — I  saw  him,  and  ordered  5ij.  of  port-wine,  beef-tea, 
and  eggs,  to  be  given,  the  ether  to  be  continued  every  four  hours, 
and  the  bhstered  sm-face  to  be  dressed  with  the  savine  ointment. 
The  ether  has  no  very  marked  effect,  but  still  appears  to  afford  him 
rehef.  The  wound  is  suppurating,  and  healthily  granulating  at  the 
edges;  in  the  middle  a  small  slough  has  formed,  which  seems  to  be 
tendon,  it  is  firmly  fixed,  and  will  not  come  away. 

June  15th. — He  had  several  spasms  during  the  night,  some  of 
them  rather  violent:  they  occurred  at  intervals  of  from  six  to 
twenty  minutes.  The  ether  was  admuiistered  every  four  hom^s, 
and  always  reheved  the  spasms.  The  skin  was  warm  and  moist;  pulse 
88,  soft;  the  extreme  tip  of  the  tongue  only  can  be  protruded. 
The  pupils,  which  yesterday  were  rather  dilated,  have  now  quite 
recovered  from  the  effects  of  the  belladonna. 

8,  P.M. — The  spasms  are  now  occurring  at  short  intervals,  and 
<  do  not  seem  to  be  so  much  reheved  by  the  ether,  which  was  used 
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an  hotir  ago.  The  abdomen  is  hard;  pulse  120,  fall;  skin  wann. 
He  has  taken  a  good  deal  of  beef-tea,  four  eggs,  and  Bvj.  of  vnne 

^^'^Tetli  — 10,  A.M.— He  passed  a  very  bad  night,  and  had  several 
very  violent  spasms.  The  ether  was  administered  at  short  inter- 
vals through  the  night.  The  mouth  can  no^y  be  hardly  opened. 
Pulse  126;  sldn  warm  and  moist. 

8pm  —Much  in  the  same  state.  Appears  to  be  a  good  deal 
reheved  by  the  ether,  hxxt  has  had  several  spasms.  He  passes  Ins 
water  without  difficulty:  urine  acid,  unaffected  by  heat,  or  mtnc 
acid;  and,  on  standing  for  some  hom's,  deposits  a  smaU  quantity  ot 

lithate  of  ammonia. 

17tli  _10   A  M.— He  had  several  severe  spasms  durmg  tlie 
night.   At  twelve  o'clock,  53.  of  tmcture  of  opium  was  given  to  him 
wMch,  with  the  ether,  appeared  to  afford  some  rehef.    At  half-past 
one  he  had  ^ss.  of  tincture  of  opium,  and,  after  this,  slept  for  about 
an  hour  and  a  half.    He  inhaled  the  ether  every  half  hour  or 
twenty  mhiutes,  for  a  few  minutes  at  a  time,  and  dozed  dui-mg 
the  intervals.      A  sponge  kept  constantly  wet  .nth  ether,  was 
applied  to  the  nose.    During  the  night  he  was  able  to  open  lus 
mouth  far  enough  to  protrude  a  considerable  part  of  the  tongue 
when  spasm  of  the  muscles  came  on,  and  it  was  with  great 
difficulty  released  from  between  the  teeth,  but  not  before  it  was 
severely  bitten.     The  pupils  were  contracted:  pulse  140,  weak: 

bowels  not  open.  , 

8pm  —He  had  two  very  violent  spasms,  one  at  eleven,  tlie 
otherVt  one  o'clock,  during  wHch  the  face  became  much  congested 
the  breathing  laborious,  and  the  heart's  action  feeble,  artificial 
respiration  was  obhged  to  be  resorted  to.    Had  a  ^-^^^^'^  '^^^ 
at  five  o'clock,  which  returned  without  any  f^ces.    The  breatlnng 
is  now  spasmodic;  pulse  130,  weak.  -^^fi,^ 
18th  -10  A  M.-The  use  of  the  ether  was  contmued  during  the 
Bight     He  hid  no  distinct  sleep.    The  shght  spasms  were  very 
frequent  and  he  had  one  or  two  severe  ones,  durmg  the  contmuance 
of  Sh,  artificial  respiration  was  employed.  The  p.^e  is  no.^^^^^^ 
weak ;  mouth  almost  closed.    He  perspires  a  good  deal,  and  is  trc 

quently  taking  the  ether.  ^vin^V  and 

12  o'clock.-He  had  a  veiy  violent  spasm  at  elemi  o  cbck  and 

after  that,  the  body  was  cbawn  to  the  left  side  and  ^  ^^J-^^^^^^^^^^^^ 
left  leg  was  extended  and  mverted.    The  pulse  was,  if  anythin 
„ak  and  rapid;  the  pupils  normal;  the  b-thmg  s^^^^^^^^^^ 

4.  P  M  -Since  the  spasm  at  eleven  o'clock,  the  body  become 
gradually  more  twisted  to  the  left  side,  «>e  opisthotonos  getting  .^^^ 
indistinct.    A  castor-oil  injection  was  given  him,  but  it  letmued 
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witliout  feciilent  matter :  indeed,  tlie  bowels  have  not  been  relieved 
since  Monday  morning.  The  breatliing  lias  become  gradually  more 
spasmodic,  and  at  every  second  inspii-ation,  tbe  left  sterno-hyoid 
muscle  is  \isibly  contracted. 

At  three  o'clock  he  had  a  very  severe  spasm,  from  which  he 
never  raUied,  artificial  respiration  now  failing,  the  pulse  becoming 
gradually  weaker,  and  the  extremities  colder.  At  last,  the  heart 
coidd  be  felt  beating  only  at  about  40  per  minute.  In  a  Httle 
time,  respu-ation  appeai-ed  arrested,  the  contracted  muscles  relaxed, 
and  life  became  extinct.  The  face  quickly  assumed  a  leaden  colom- 
after  death,  and,  in  the  act  of  dymg,  the  contents  of  the  rectum 
were  discharged.  The  wound  on  the  dorsum  of  the  hand  continued 
to  suppm-ate  and  gi-anulate  healthily  up  to  the  time  of  death;  the 
small  slough  in  the  centre  did  not  come  away. 

Examination  of  the  hodij,  21  hours  after  death. — The  extre- 
mities were  rigid.  The  cuticle  in  the  dorsal  region  had  been 
removed  by  the  blister. 

The  examination  was  commenced  by  makmg  an  incision  along 
the  whole  length  of  the  spine  down  to  the  laminse  of  the  vertebree. 
The  muscles  in  the  lumbar  region  were  observed  to  be  of  a  dai-ker 
colom'  than  those  in  the  dorsal.  On  removing  the  laminae,  the 
veins  within  the  canal  were  seen  much  congested  with  fluid  blood. 
On  opening  the  theca,  a  considerable  quantity  of  cerebro-spinal 
fluid  escaped,  some  of  which  was  preserved  for  examination.  The 
cord  was  fovmd  to  be  softer  in  the  dorsal  than  in  the  cervical 
region,  and  the  grey  matter  was  much  darker  than  natural. 

Head. — When  the  calvaria  and  dura  mater  were  removed, 
several  glandulse  Pacchionii  were  observed.  The  veins  on  the 
smface  of  the  brain  were  much  congested.  The  grey  matter  was 
dai-ker  than  usual.  The  flmd  in  the  ventricles  was  sHghtly  opaque. 
On  removing  the  brain  from  the  base  of  the  skidl,  the  odour  of 
ether  was  very  distmct.  There  was  a  good  deal  of  fluid  blood  in 
the  arteries  at  the  base  of  the  brain.  The  grey  matter  of  the 
medulla  oblongata  was  of  the  same  colour  as  that  of  the  sm-face 
of  the  brain.  The  cerebro-spinal  fluid,  which  when  taken  from 
the  theca  Avas  perfectly  cleai-,  was  rendered  decidedly  more  opaque 
than  usual  by  the  apphcation  of  heat. 

Chest.— IXxQ  kmgs  were  a  good  deal  congested,  but  were  not 
emphysematous. 

Heart. — There  was  some  ecchymosis  on  the  posterior  part  of 
the  left  auricle  and  ventricle  at  their  junction.  There  were  soft 
clots  in  all  the  cavities  of  the  heart,  and  much  fluid  blood  in  the 
pulmonary  artery.    The  mitral  valve  was  somewhat  contracted. 
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Abdomen.-^^^  liver  was  congested;  the  bladder  much  con- 
tracted.  There  was  a  considerable  quantity  of  feca^ent  matter  m 
the  c^cum,  and  several  hard  scybalous  masses  m  the  colon.  in 
other  respects,  the  viscera  were  healthy. 

Hand -On  dissectmg  the  cutaneous  branch  of  the  musculo- 
snii^al  nerve  a  twig  was  traced  into  the  wound.    It  was  bulbous  at 
tClXd 'extrJt y,  and  congested.     No  twigs  from  the  uhaar 
nerve  could  be  traced  into  the  injured  part.        ^    ,    „        ,  „ 
Wm  MarshaU,  eet.  11,  was  admitted  mto  Guy's  Hospital  on 
the  14th  of  April,  1849,  having  just  received  a  severe  injmT  to  his 
left  leg  from  the  wheels  of  a  luggage-train  crushmg  it  agamst  some 
brickwork     The  lower  third  of  the  inner  side  of  the  tibia  was  laid 
bare,  exposing  a  considerable  portion  of  the  saphena  major  ven. 
The  posterior  tibial  axtery  and  ven.  comites  were  lacerated 
the  posterior  tibial  nerve  exposed;  the  ^^^^.T, 
also  much  lacerated.     There  was  but  very  shght  bleedmg  at  the 
w"f  his  admission,  and  he  was  in  a  state  of  extreme  collapse; 
^surface  of  his  body  cold,  and  the  pulse  120.    ^-^^p^  — ^ 
was  administered,  and  reaction  soon  came  on.    A  wa^ 
held  on  the  propriety  of  attempting  to  save  the  hmb,  which  was 
dedded  on.     The  wounded  artery,  which  now  began  to  bleed,  was 
tied  at  its  proximal  exi^emity,  and  the  soft  parts  brought  togeth  r 
by  Butores  'and  strapping,  and  a  sphnt  with  a  foot-piece  apphed  to 

the  Shock  ana  slept  dm.,  t^ 
Bight,  and  he  complamed  of  very  httle  pam.  Pulse  130 ;  bowels 
costive  •  aperient  pills  and  saline  di-aughts  ordered. 

Teth-Sutm^es  were  removed,  as  the  wound  presented  a  slough- 
ing appearance,  and  he  complains  of  pain  m  it.      bowels  open; 
nle  ?20-    sin  moist;   eight  drops  of  tmcture  of  hyoscyamus 
Sered  to^ach  dose  of  his  saline  mixtui..     From  P-^^^ 
went  on  much  the  same,  the  bowels  every  now  and  ^l^en 
irritable,  reqviiring  astringent  medicines;  ^^^^ ^^^^^f^^^^^, 
1        1  ^  1 90  hnt  hp  was  always  disposed  to  take  a  sumciem 

Z  Z:L.     HiB  anxiety  of  ^"^—^Z^'^ZT  t 

enjoyed  Aromatic  confection,  with  opium  and  camphoi  mixtme, 
were  ordered,  and  a  narcotic  draught  at  bed-time 

On  the  26th,  while  I  was  pajnng  my  usud  ^^^^  ^^^^'^^J 

twitching  in  the  inju..d  limb  "\-;^^^:/^\ts  t^ti^ 
had  become  extremely  restless.     Pulse  136,  skni  dry ,  ic  p 
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hiinied,  but  he  was  able  to  open  liis  mouth  to  the  natural  extent. 
I  suspected  tetanic  sjonptoms  were  coming  on;  a  large  dose  of 
opium  was  ordered,  and  I  requested  my  dresser  to  send  for  me 
directly  tetanus  distinctly  showed  itself,  as  I  had  determined  to 
amputate  the  limb  as  soon  as  there  was  sufficient  evidence  of  that 
disease;  on  the  27th  these  symptoms  became  decided.  He  had 
had  a  restless  night ;  the  angles  of  the  mouth  and  alee  of  the 
nose  were  drawn  up,  attended  with  a  general  rigidity  of  the  facial 
muscles ;  the  mouth  was  with  difficulty  opened  to  its  natural  extent, 
but  he  was  capable  of  taking  his  food.  At  11  o^ clock,  tetanic 
symptoms  much  increased;  his  mouth  quite  closed.  I  was  sent 
for,  and  consulted  with  Dr.  Baaiow,  who  was  in  the  ward,  as  to 
the  state  of  his  chest,  to  ascertain  whether  the  difficulty  of  his 
breathing  depended  on  the  tetanic  condition  of  his  respu'atory 
muscles,  or  on  any  organic  lesion  of  the  lungs;  when  he  decided 
there  was  nothing  to  indicate  the  latter,  and  I  proceeded  at  once  to 
remove  the  limb.  Very  httle  blood  was  lost  during  the  operation, 
neither  was  there  any  subsequent  bleeding. 

On  the  28th  all  tetanic  symptoms  had  disappeared,  and  his  face 
had  restmied  its  natural  appearance;  the  mouth  could  be  freely 
opened,  and  he  had  become  much  less  irritable;  pulse  124,  skin 
warm  and  moist. 

29th. — Has  had  a  good  night,  and  is  in  every  respect  con- 
siderably better ;  the  stump  does  not  give  him  any  pain  excepting 
on  dressing  it;  reparative  action  does  not  appear  to  have  com- 
menced. Bowels  regular,  pulse  120,  fii'm  and  regular.  Wine, 
porter,  beef-tea,  and  eggs,  were  ordered. 

30th. — He  continues  to  improve,  his  aspect  natural,  and  every- 
thing seems  favourable,  with  the  exception  of  the  appearance  of  the 
stump,  which  has  made  no  advancement  towards  union. 

On  the  1st  of  May  he  complained  of  having  passed  a  sleepless 
night ;  his  respiration  has  again  become  hm-ried ;  there  is  also  a  red- 
ness of  the  left  Icnee,  and  a  shght  sweUing  of  the  right  foot,  which 
is  very  painful  on  pressure,  and  has  again  become  irritable.  Pulse 
135,  skin  dry,  bowels  relaxed,  urine  passed  freely;  no  sign  of 
tetanic  symptoms,  but  phlebitis  is  dreaded;  half  a  grain  of 
calomel  and  half  a  grain  of  opirnn  were  ordered  to  be  taken  every 
six  hours. 

From  this  period  up  to  the  11th  of  May,  all  these  symptoms 
continued  to  increase.  The  sweUing  of  liis  right  hmb  continued, 
both  knees  became  red,  swollen,  and  painful,  and  he  was  extremely 
weak  and  irritable.  The  sweUing  soon  extended  to  the  abdomen, 
his  breathing  became  more  and  more  difficult,  and  upon  auscultation 
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a  roiigliness  was  perceptible  in  the  respii-ation,  mtli  a  dulness  over 
tlie  lower  lobe  of  tbe  right  lung.  His  appetite  failed  Hm,  lie 
scarcely  got  any  sleep,  and  daily  became  worse  and  worse  until 
the  11th,  when  he  died,  but  without  a  smgle  symptom  of  tetanus 
after  the  amputation  of  the  limb.  .  ,    .  ^  i 

Autopsy,  19  hours  after  death.— (E&em^i  of  the  nght  foot  and 
anlde  and  left  thigh  was  very  evident,  and  the  pai-ietes  of  the 
abdomen  were  also  oedematous. 

In  the  Chest,  there  was  evidence  of  recent  pleuiisy  on  the  lett 
side  with  hiflammatory  efPusion,  and  on  the  right  side  patches  of 
ecchymosis  on  the  surface  of  the  plem^je,  but  no  efPusion.  There 
was  lobular  pneumonia,  with  suppm^ative  points,  occuiTing^m 
patches,  and  eshibithig  the  ordhiary  appearance  of  purulent  depots. 
There  was  also  an  abnormal  quantity  of  clear  flmd  m  the  peri- 
cardium. ^  ,  , 

Liver  pale  but  healthy.  The  whole  of  the  mucous  membrane, 
from  the  tongue  to  the  oesophagus,  was  in  a  sloughy  state, 
of  a  dirty  brown  colour  and  offensive  odour.  There  was  ako 
sloughing  of  the  ceUular  membrane  and  muscles  of  the  nght  side 

of  the  abdomen.  .  w  -j 

The  external  and  internal  ihac  vems  of  the  nght  side  weie 
foimd  to  be  m  a  sloughy  state,  but  pervious,  and  Med  with  decom- 
posed blood.  Left  ihac  free  and  nonnal,  but  the  left  femoral  was 
cbstmcted  to  the  extent  of  thi^ee  inches,  and  in  a  sloughing  con- 
dition. Pus  was  found  m  the  left  knee-joint  and  m  the  nght 
shoiilder-joint.  The  axiUaiy  vein  on  the  right  side  also  showed 
signs  of  inflammation.  . 

Notwithstandmg  the  fatal  resvilt  of  this  case,  there  seems  just 
reason  to  consider  that  the  tetanic  symptoms  were  at  once  put  a 
stop  to  by  the  removal  of  the  som.ce  of  hritation;  it  is  clear  that 
the  patient  feh  a  victim  to  phlebitis;  and  it  is  probab  e,  from  he 
natiie  of  the  mjury,  as  well  as  from  the  history  of  the  cas^  tha 
had  the  hmb  been  amputated  primai-Hy  he  would  have  had  a  bettei 

chance  of  recovery.  TJnr«P<5 
The  lower  animals  seem  as  subject  to  tetanus  as  man.  Horses 
are  frequently  attacked  afrer  the  operation  of  doclang,  or  fi-om  he 
accidental  pricldng  of  the  foot  in  slioemg  ;  and 
have  been  tried  at  the  Veteiinary  Colkge  upon  the  f-^^ 
numerous  remedies  recommended  in  this  disease,       ^^^^^^^  /^^ 
happier  results  than  have  attended  the  investigation  of  cases  m  the 
human  subject.     Mr.  Morgan,  in  his  Lectm-es  on  Tetanus,  lecom 
mends  the  mocvilation  of  the  wourara  poison,  with  a  view  of  p  o- 
ducing  a  perfect  relaxation  of  the  muscles,  adnsmg,  at  the  same 
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time,  tliat  an  appai'atus  shoiold  be  at  hand  to  keep  up  respii'ation 
artificially,  if  occasion  should  requh'e.  Such  treatment  may  be 
•n-ortli  a  trial ;  but  I  believe  there  are  but  few  sm'geons  who  would 
have  sufl&cient  moral  cotu-age  to  recommend  the  experiment. 

Professor  Sewell  produced  tetanic  symptoms  in  an  ass  by 
poisoning  him  with  stiychnia;  and,  having  thus  caused  symptoms 
at  any  rate  very  much  simulating  tetanus,  he  introduced  the 
wourai'a  poison,  which  in  one  case  seemed  as  if  it  had  killed  the 
animal;  but,  by  ai'tificial  respu'ation,  it  was  restored,  and  ultimately 
recovered. 

If  there  be  any  truth  in  homoeopathy,  strychnia  and  such  hke 
remedies  ai'e  indicated ;  but  if  the  principle  of  "  contraria  con- 
trariis  curantur^'  is  to  be  adopted,  then  wom^ara,  opimn,  and  similar 
dinags,  should  be  prescribed.  But  I  beheve  coimter-irritation  in 
the  course  of  the  spine  is  the  means  which  will  prove  ultimately 
efficacious,  if  any  remedy  succeeds. 

I  shall  say  no  more  upon  medicinal  treatment:  all  the  most 
powerfid  remedies  of  the  pharmacopoeia  have  been  found  equally 
inefficacious.  No  one  remedy  can  with  confidence  be  recommended 
in  preference  to  another,  although  mercury,  digitahs,  tobacco,  musk, 
oil  of  tm-pentine,  opium,  and  vaiious  other  medicines,  have  been 
most  carefully  tried.  Surgery,  I  fear,  has  done  as  httle  for  the 
cure  of  this  disease  as  physic,  although  there  are  recorded  cases 
of  persons  having  recovered  where  the  amputation  of  hmbs  has 
been  performed  after  tetanic  symptoms  had  connnenced,  and  where 
they  have  pelded  upon  the  division  of  wounded  nerves  j  but  still, 
these  operations  have  so  frequently  faded,  that,  had  a  true  statistical 
account  been  kept,  I  suspect  but  httle  more  could  be  said  for 
surgical  than  for  medical  treatment,  when  once  the  disease  is 
developed  in  an  acute  form. 

So  httle  hght  has  as  yet  been  thrown  upon  the  true  natm-e  of 
the  disease,  that  the  medical  practitioner  is  without  the  least  guide 
to  direct  him  in  his  practice.  Tetanus,  like  hydroj)hobia,  has 
hitherto  defied  the  efi'orts  of  the  physician,  and  oui-  chief  hope 
must  be  that  future  investigation,  and  the  assistance,  perhaps,  of 
chemistry,  and  the  microscope,  will  render  us  better  acquainted  with 
the  changes  that  take  place  either  in  the  blood  or  other  fluids  of 
the  body,  or  in  the  tissues  themselves.  All  that  we  can  say  at  the 
present  time  is,  that  we  know  what  to  avoid  prophylactically  :  that 
after  severe  wounds  or  amputation  a  patient  ought  not  to  be  ex- 
posed to  sudden  changes  of  temperatm-e ;  that  he  shovdd  be  kept  as 
much  as  possible  from  cold,  damp,  and  violent  motion ;  that  the 
dressings  of  wounds  should  be  soft,  phable,  and  not  too  frequently 
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renewed ;  tliat  spiculaj  of  bone  or  other  foreign  matter  should  be 
removed  from  a  wound, — mdeed,  that  every  precaution  should  be 
taken  to  prevent  that  local  irritation  which  may  be  hkely  to  tend 
to  general  nervous  excitement.  In  addition  to  this,  it  ought  not 
to  be  forgotten  that  indigestion,  worms  in  the  intestinal  canal,  or 
determination  of  blood  to  the  head,  may  produce  that  constitutional 
disposition,  in  which  the  most  trifling  exciting  cause  may  bring  on 
an  attack  of  tetanus. 
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LECTURE  VIII. 

Gun-shot  loounds — Difference  between  gun-shot  and  other  wounds — 
Nature  of  the  wound — Circumstances  connected  with  the  velocity 
of  the  impinging  body — Danger  to  life — "  Gun-shot"  wound  not 
to  be  considei'ed  a  generic  term — Difference  in  the  process  of 
healing  of  gun-shot  and  incised  wounds — Gun-shot  wounds — 
Simple  or  compound — Blow  from  a  shot  without  external  lesion 
— All  wounds  may  be  considered  as  either  incised  or  contused. 

Treatment  of  simple  gun-shot  wound — Symptoms  regulate  the  prac- 
tice to  be  adopted — Case — Eccentric  course  of  balls — Balls  re- 
main in  the  body  without  inconvenience  for  a  great  length  of 
time — Case — Compound  gun-shot  wounds — When  limb  is  to  be 
sacrificed  and  lohen  saved — Case — When  arteries  are  shot 
through  but  little  tendency  to  bleed — Why — Penetrating  wounds 
of  cavities — Bleeding,  indication  of  injury  to  lungs — Treatment 
— Bleeding. 

Wounds  of  the  abdomen — Difficult  diagnosis — Contusion  of  parietes 
— Wind  of  ball — Penetrating  wound  of  abdomen — Case — Pro- 
truding intestine — Wounded  intestine — Case — Lesion  of  intes- 
tine without  wound  of  parietes. 

Gun-shot  ivounds  differ  from  others  only  in  the  complete  desti'uction 
of  the  parts  which  ai-e  struck,  and  resemble,  in  fact,  severe  lacerated 
and  contused  woimds  from  any  other  cause.  They  require  to  be 
treated,  therefore,  in  a  similar  manner  to  ordinary  contused  wounds, 

A  gun-shot  wound  varies  as  to  the  amount  of  injury  inflicted, 
in  proportion  to  the  magnitude  of  the  missile,  the  velocity  with 
which  it  is  propelled,  and  upon  the  concentration  of  the  force 
destroying  the  vitality  of  the  part  upon  which  the  blow  falls  ; 
while  the  danger  to  life  depends  upon  the  importance  of  the  part 
injured,  and  upon  the  extent  of  the  wound. 

J ohn  Hunter  has  most  judiciously  said,  that  the  tlaree  following 
considerations  are  coimected  with  the  velocity  of  the  impinging 
body.  1st.  "  The  greater  the  velocity  of  the  ball,  the  straighter 
wiU  be  its  course  through  the  impinged  body," — a  matter  of  great 
importance  to  the  svu-geon  as  to  his  prognosis  and  treatment,  and 
which  may  be  pretty  accurately  ascertained  by  investigating  the 
circvimstances  under  wliich  the  injury  was  sustained.  2dly.  "  The 
greater  the  velocity  of  the  ball,  the  more  the  wound  will  approach 
to  the  nature  of  an  incised  wound."    3dly.     The  greater  the  velo- 
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city  of  the  ball,  the  greater  will  be  the  clanger  of  htemorrhage 
although  gun-shot  wounds,  like  other  contused  wounds,  have  gene- 
rally but  httle  tendency  to  bleed  upon  their  first  inlhction. 

Gun-shot  wounds  being  generaUy  attended  with  the  death  of 
the  parts  struck,  must  undergo  a  process  of  cui-e  diflfeiing  from  that 
of  an  incised  wound.     Still,  I  am  almost  induced  to  consider  the 
frequent  repetition  of  the  term  "  gun-shot"  wound  improper,  as  it 
leads  to  the  behef  that  there  is  some  abstract  importance  implied 
in  the  term ;  wliile  the  fact  is,  kijm-ies  from  this  cause  differ  m  no 
respect  from  those  accidents,  in  which  the  intensity  of  the  force, 
however  produced,  is  sufadent  to  destroy  the  vitahty  of  the  mjured 
part.    Any  violent  concentrated  force  may  produce  the  same  re- 
sults as  a  gun-shot  wound,  and  therefore  all  extreme  contusions 
from  machhiery  and  raih-oad  accidents  offer  precisely  similar  patho- 
logical considerations.    Monographs  on  gun-shot  wounds,  or,  m- 
deed,  on  any  sm^gical  subject,  are  therefore  somewhat  dangerous,  as 
they' lead  pupils,  more  especially,  to  consider  the  subject  as  sepa- 
rated from  the  general  principles  of  sui'gery. 

When  any  part  of  the  h^ing  body  is,  by  the  -saolence  of  the 
inflicted  injury,  deprived  of  its  vitahty,  it  cannot  possibly  mute  by 
adhesion,  but  the  dead  part  must  first  be  thrown  off  by  the  slough- 
ing process,  and  the  wound  will  ultimately  heal  by  granulation. 

The  form  and  appearance  of  a  gun-shot  wound  depend  upon 
the  shape  of  the  projectile  by  which  it  is  produced,  and  upon  the 
violence  with  which  the  missile  has  been  propelled.  Ordmai-ily, 
however,  a  gun-shot  wound  presents  the  following  chai-acters :  it  is 
smTOunded  by  a  blackish  zone,  the  bleeding  is  usuaUy  not  very 
profuse,  unless  it  happen  that  a  large  artery  be  pai'tiaUy  cut  thi-ough, 
when,  of  coui-se,  the  haemorrhage  is  in  proportion  to  the  size  ot  the 
injured  vessel.     Somethnes  the  wound  is  quite  diy ;  the  pain  is 
dull  and  hea^T,  and  the  patient  seems  overwhehned  by  an  msur- 
mountable  sense  of  oppression.    Tliis  is  pai-ticularly  a  symptom 
when  he  has  been  struck  by  a  heavy  projectile,  without  any  ex- 
ternal wound  having  been  produced.    A  more  acute  pam  generally 
supervenes  at  a  later  period,  with  a  violence  dependmg  upon  the 
extent  of  the  injury,  and  the  constitutional  pecuhai-ities  of  the 
patient.     Sometimes  it  appears  that  pain  is  altogether  absent ;  and 
this  is  said  to  be  the  case  most  fr-equently  when  a  hmb  is  carried 
away  by  a  large  shot.    This  insensibility  occasionally  extends  to 
the  whole  body,  and  may  be  attended  by  trembhngs  and  convul- 
sions.    The  skin  is  geiieraUy  more  or  less  discoloured  and  appeai-s 
of  a  ycUowish  tmtj  it  may,  however,  remam  quite  healthy,  even 
when  the  deeper-seated  tissues  ai-e  severely  contused.  Ihere 
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usually  considerable  swelling,  which  differs  in  character  according  to 
the  cu'cumstances  attending  the  infliction  of  the  injuiy. 

Gun-shot  wounds  may  be  simj)^  or  compound. 

They  are  termed  simple  when  the  baU  passes  thi'ough  the  soft 
pai'ts.  only,  as  muscles  and  integuments,  and  are  not  attended  with 
the  same  danger  as  when  more  important  parts  are  implicated.  I 
have  known  several  instances  of  soldiers  who  have  received  severe 
wounds,  and  have  become  conscious  of  the  fact  merely  from  oljserv- 
ing  the  trickhng  of  blood,  and  from  a  sensation  of  shght  faintness. 

A  compound  gun-shot  woimd  may  be  divided  into  tlu-ee  classes 
— 1st,  those  in  which  a  bone  is  broken  :  2dly,  those  attended  with 
the  division  of  a  large  artery ;  3dly,  those  penetrating  one  of  the 
ca^dties  of  the  body :  under  each  of  these  circumstances,  the  ball 
must  have  penetrated  the  body  j  very  severe  results  often  follow, 
however,  from  the  effect  of  a  blow  fi-om  a  spent  baU,  without  any 
apparent  lesion  of  structm'e,  in  wliich  perhaps  the  skin  may  remain 
intact,  and  yet  some  deep-seated  organ  be  lacerated  by  the  violence 
of  the  contusion. 

With  regard  to  the  difference  between  the  character  of  a  pene- 
trating gun-shot  wound  and  a  contusion,  a  very  interesting,  and  at 
the  same  time  apt  illustration,  may  be  drawn  fr-om  physical 
science.  We  know  chloride  of  nitrogen  and  gunpowder  both  to  be 
most  explosive  bodies ;  the  former,  however,  is  reduced  to  its  con- 
stituent elements  in  a  space  of  time  infinitely  shorter  than  the 
latter,  and  with  a  force  much  more  suddenly  excited,  and  at  first 
sight  apparently  gi-eater,  but  the  real  amount  of  force  generated  is 
probably  in  favour  of  the  latter,  while  the  initial  velocity  communi- 
cated, is  in  favour  of  the  former.  You  may  easily  demonstrate  the 
difference  of  the  action  of  these  two  substances.  If  a  few  grains 
of  the  chloride  of  nitrogen  be  placed  upon  an  earthenware  plate,  and 
exploded,  a  clean  round  hole  is  made  in  the  plate,  without  producino- 
even  a  crack  in  it.  Explode  a  similar  quantity  of  gunpowder  in  a 
plate,  and,  if  not  confined,  it  produces  no  effect,  but,  if  confined  in 
its  action,  it  smashes  the  plate  all  to  pieces.  Thus,  in  o-un-shot 
wounds,  the  velocity  is  so  great,  that  it  annihilates  the  ^cohesive 
force  of  the  atoms  of  the  matter  on  which  it  impinges  before  there 
is  time  for  the  elastic  force  of  the  surrounding  matter  to  come  into 
play  to  resist  it,  and  the  destruction  is  confined  to  the  immediate 
path  of  the  ball ;  while  in  contusions  from  a  spent  ball,  the  velocity 
is  less  rapid,  and  before  the  force  can  overcome  the  cohesion  the 
elasticity  of  the  structmes  comes  into  play,  and  thus  affords  a  re- 
sistance, which  prevents  the  ball  from  forcing  an  entrance.  At  the 
same  time,  so  large  a  surface  of  matter  has  been  brought  into  action 
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to  resist  the  baU,  that  the  shock  is  far  more  widely  felt  than  in  the 

former  case.  . 

A  similar  illustration  is  afforded  by  the  newly-discovered  explosive 
body  "  gun-cotton/'— the  danger  in  the  use  of  which  arises  from  its 
sudden  conversion  into  gas,  bui-sting  the  gun  before  the  elastic 
force  of  the  metal  can  resist  it;  while  gunpowder,  from  its  gradual 
development  of  gas,  enables  that  force  to  come  hito  play,  and  to 
resist  its  pressure  on  every  side,  excepting  that  on  which  the  baU 
lies  and  so  the  ball  is  propeUed  along  the  barrel.    The  case  of 
incision  is  the  same  as  that  of  a  baU  of  great  velocity ;  only,  m  this 
case  the  elastic  force  is  prevented  from  bemg  called  mto  play  by 
the  cuttin-  edge  of  the  instrument  employed,  separatmg  the  atoms 
mechanically,  and  thus  at  once  desti'oying  the  very  condition  of  their 
elasticity,— namely,  union  and  cohesion. 

The  perfection  of  this  mechanical  severing,  however,  depends 
on  the  perfection  and  fineness  of  the  cutting  edge,  as  a  blunt  edge, 
or  a  iao-ged  one,  reduces  the  wound  to  the  class  of  contusion  by  its 
briniTg  into  action  the  elastic  resistance  of  the  surroundmg  tis- 
sues AU  wounds,  then,  may  be  considered  as  more  or  less  of  the 
character  of  incised,  or  contused  wounds,  according  as  the  msti'U- 
ment  of  infliction  has  called  into  play  with  greater  or  less  energy 
the  elastic  property  of  the  sm-rounding  parts  of  the  body. 

I  shaU  first  describe  to  you  the  treatment  of  sunple  f^-^^ot 
wounds,  in  wHch  the  soft  parts  only  have  been  penetrated.^  ihe 
first  object  is  to  examine  if  the  ball  has  made  its  exit  or  is  stiU 
lodged  in  the  body.    The  wound  made  by  the  entrance  of  the  bail 
is  small,  and  its  hps  are  inverted,  discolom-ed,  and  vahoilai-,  while 
the  opening  through  which  the  ball  has  made  its  escape  is  much 
arger,  with  an  everted  and  ragged  edge.    Should  the  bal  not  have 
passed  through,  it  will  probably  be  found  on  the  opposite  side  of 
the  hmb  to  that  on  which  it  had  entered,  bemg  merely  retamed  by 
the  elasticity  of  the  sldn,  which  should  in  that  case  be  chvided  aad 
the  ball  removed,  with  every  other  extraneous  substance  that  can 
be  fel7by  the  introduction  of  the  finger  into  the  wound.  The  womid 
sWd  be  thoroughly  cleansed,  and  a  bread  and  water  povd^ce,  - 
lint  dipped  in  warm  water,  apphed.    A  ball  wiU  often  strike  the 
thorax'or  abdomen  on  one  side,  and  make  its  exit  th^^^^^^^^^ 
as  to  give  every  appearance  of  having  passed  directly  tin  ough  the 
ll^Z^e  in'  fac?  it  has  made  a  half  cncuit  of  the  body,  Im^g 
Zlrse  dtered  by  sti^ing  a  rib  or  even  the  abaommal  xn^^^^^^ 
and  being  then  chrectcd  in  its  circuitous  coui'se  by  the  toughness 

and  elasticity  of  the  skui.  n„„e,« 

If  in  such  a  case  there  be  no  symptoms  of  severe  collapse,-no 
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escape  from  the  wound  of  any  secretion  indicating  injmy  to  any 
important  organ, — if,  in  short,  the  patient  displays  no  symptoms  of 
a  A"ital  function  being  disturbed, — ^there  is  great  reason  to  believe 
that  the  ball  has  only  penetrated  unimportant  parts,  and  that  the 
wound  is  a  "  simple"  one.  The  course  of  the  ball  should  now  be 
examined,  and  its  progress  may  generally  be  traced  by  an  elevated 
line  (termed  a  wheal)  of  a  dusky  red  colom-,  and  very  frequently  at 
the  tei-mination  of  this  wheal  the  ball  will  be  found,  if  it  has  not 
made  its  exit,  which  would  be  indicated  by  the  presence  of  a  counter- 
opening. 

When  there  are  no  physical  signs  of  the  direction  which  the 
ball  has  taken,  nor  any  counter-opening  to  prove  its  having  passed 
out,  the  surgeon  must  form  his  opinion  of  the  extent  of  injury, 
positively,  from  the  symptoms  presenting  themselves ;  or,  negatively, 
from  the  absence  of  urgent  signs  of  any  internal  organ  being 
woimded.  The  following  case  will  illustrate  the  apphcation  of  these 
views : — On  the  31st  of  January,  1839,  Mr.  Francis  Toulmin,  of 
Hackney,  was  sent  for  to  Mr.  A.,  set.  23,  who  had  just  received  a 
severe  gun-shot  woimd  in  the  abdomen,  under  the  following  cir- 
cumstances : — He  had  been  shooting  in  the  marshes  with  a  friend, 
and,  on  returning  home,  his  friend  walking  behind  liim,  Mr.  A. 
turned  half  round  to  address  him,  when  his  companion's  gun  went 
off  within  two  feet  of  him,  and  lodged  the  whole  of  its  contents  in 
his  body.  Mr.  Toulmia  was  sent  for.  Upon  examination,  he  found 
a  large  lacerated  wound,  with  discoloured  and  ragged  edges,  about 
two  inches  and  a  half  above,  and  to  the  right  of  the  umbilicus. 
There  was  no  coimter-opening,  but  some  discoloration  of  the  skin 
was  perceptible,  extending  from  the  wound  transversely  to  the  left 
for  about  two  or  three  inches,  showing  the  course  of  the  shot. 
There  was  but  httle  bleeding  from  the  wound,  which  readily  ad- 
mitted three  fingers,  and  the  rectus  muscle  could  be  felt  partly  torn 
asunder.  It  was  ascertamed  that  the  charge  had  passed  through  a 
coat,  waistcoat,  trousers,  braces,  riding-belt,  shu't,  and  elastic  shirt. 
Mr.  Toulmin  found  the  patient  in  a  state  of  collapse,  and  looking 
as  if  he  had  received  a  mortal  injury.  He  was  placed  immediately 
between  the  blankets,  and  some  hot  brandy  and  water  was  ordered. 
At  6  P.M.  he  had  raUied,  and  twenty  drops  of  laudanum  were  given 
him  by  Mr.  Toulmin,  who  desired  it  to  be  repeated  at  bed-time  if 
he  were  restless. 

Feb.  1st. — Had  had  some  sleep  during  the  night.  Tongue  dry 
and  brown ;  skin  warm ;  pulse  120.  Effervescent  medicine,  with 
hyoscyamus,  was  ordered. 

2nd. — 8,  A.M. — Had  some  sleep  diu-mg  the  night.  At  Mr.  Toul- 
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min's  request,  I  was  sent  for,  and  saw  tlie  patient  at  about  11  a.m. 
A  blush  of  inflammation  extended  to  the  right  of  the  wound;  pulse 
120 :  tongue  dry  and  brown.  Chicken  broth  and  calomel  and  opium 
prescribed.  I  examined  the  wound,  and  could  not  feel  any  extra- 
neous substance;  but,  from  the  symptoms,  I  gave  it  as  my  opinion 
that  the  cavity  of  the  abdomen  was  not  injured,  in  which  Mr.  Toul- 
min  perfectly  agreed.  We  determined,  on  the  strength  of  this  con- 
\dction,  to  exliibit  a  castor-oil  enema. 

3rd.— Has  had  a  bad  night,  very  restless,  but  without  much 
pain;  no  tympanitis;  bowels  not  reheved;  pulse  120;  tongue  dry, 
and  'rather  brown;  an  erythematous  blush  over  the  whole  of  the 
right  side.    I  made  an  opening  about  four  inches  from  the  origi- 
nal wound,  and  removed  a  quantity  of  cloth,  a  coat  button,  half  a 
brace  button,  a  piece  of  riding-belt,  Avith  a  buckle  attached,  some 
wadding,  and  about  twenty  shot.    The  patient  expressed  himself  at 
once  relieved  of  great  weight  and  tightness,  and  his  pulse  became 
slower.    Was  ordered  six  drachms  of  castor  oil,  and  to  take  twenty- 
five  di^ops  of  Battley's  solution  at  bed-time,  if  the  bowels  acted. 

4th.— Passed  a  quiet  night,  and  had  only  taken  half  of  the 
draught.  Erythema  lessened;  bowels  not  opened;  pulse  114; 
tong^ie  dry.  3  p.m.— Had  an  enema,  which  acted  in  a  short  time. 
Saw  him  in  the  afternoon,  and  removed  some  more  shot  and  cloth 
from  between  the  original  wound  and  the  opening  made  yesterday. 
9  pM— Great  restlessness;  pulse  100;  tongue  day  and  brown; 
bowels  open.    To  take  his  opiate  draught,  and  to  repeat  it  if  it  does 

not  procure  sleep. 

5th— Had  some  sleep;  pulse  96;  tongue  still  dry  and  brown. 
Ordered  soda  water  and  milk,  which  he  rehshed.  Fresh  openmg 
made  and  some  more  cloth  removed ;  the  dischai-ge  fi-om  the  wounds 
copiois  and  purulent.  Ordered  the  night  di-aught,  an  enema  m  the 
morning,  and  effervescent  mixtm-e. 

6th  _Better  night :  had  his  bowels  reheved  A^dthout  the  enema; 
pulse  96;  tongue  cleaner;  profuse  discharge;  sloughs  separating.- 
Stale  beer  grounds  poviltice.    Wme  and  water  and  mght  draught 

7th".-Quiet  night;  tongue  stffl  dry;  pulse  102,  no  motion^- 
To  take  castor  oil  directly.-No  motion,  but  an  enema  produced  a 

copious  evacuation.  . 

8th  -Better  in  every  respect.  Tongue  cleaner;  copious  puru- 
lent discharge  from  wound.-Arrow-root  and  beef-tea;  ^^le  and 
water  At  6  p.m.  was  not  so  well;  erythematous  mflammation  ex- 
tending over  the  right  hip  and  down  the  thigh.--Pvnictures  made 
in  the  skin,  and  poultices  ordered.    Contmue  mght  draughts. 
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9th. — Tranquil  night  j  tongue  still  dry. — To  continue  arrow- 
root and  beef-tea,  and  to  increase  the  quantity  of  wine.  In  the 
evening  he  was  restless,  and  the  inflammation  of  the  integuments  of 
the  hip  and  thigh  iucreased,  and  was  attended  with  some  pain.  An 
opening  was  made  about  two  inches  in  length  in  the  upper  part  of 
the  thigh.  Some  pus  was  evacuated,  and  in  a  few  days  portions 
of  shirt  came  away,  after  which  the  wovmds  gradually  healed,  and 
the  cure  was  completed  in  about  six  weeks. 

I  am  obhged  to  my  friend,  Mr.  Francis  Toulmin,  for  the 
detailed  histoiy  of  this  case;  and  a  very  interesting  one  it  is. 
The  fii-st  ^oint  to  direct  attention  to,  is  the  treatment  Mr.  Toulmin 
adopted  to  produce  reaction.  In  this  case  it  was  quite  right  to 
induce  reaction  as  quickly  as  possible,  because  there  was  no 
JuBmorrhage,  and  therefore  not  only  was  nothing  to  be  feared 
from  it,  but  an  advantage  to  be  gaiaed;  for,  had  there  been 
any  lesion  of  the  abdominal  viscera,  a  reaction  was  essential  to 
permit  of  adhesive  inflammation  setting  up  at  once  a  bai-rier  to  the 
effusion  of  the  contents  of  a  wounded  viscus  into  the  peritoneal 
cavity.  Secondly:  the  reaction,  to  the  extent  that  it  occmTed, 
and  the  rapidity  with  which  it  was  produced,  was  a  sufficient 
evidence  of  the  viscera  of  the  abdomen  not  being  wounded, 
and  therefore  we  were  enabled  early  to  employ  purgative  medi- 
cines as  an  antiphlogistic  remedy;  wliile,  on  the  contrary,  had 
there  been  any  suspicion  of  intestinal  injury,  purgatives  would 
have  been  most  injudicious,  even  if  the  bowels  had  remained  con- 
stipated. Having  decided  in  our  minds  upon  this  point,  the 
treatment,  as  wiU  be  observed,  was  merely  to  combat  constitutional 
untation,  as  if  arising  from  any  other  cause;  viz.,  to  remove  the 
topical  excitmg  causes  of  ii-ritation,  and  to  allay  the  febrHe  action 
by  restoring  the  secretions  to  their  natural  condition. 

Upon  entering  the  body,  a  buUet  will  sometimes  assume  a 
very  extraordinary  deviation  from  a  direct  course.  Singular  as 
this  may  at  first  appear,  we  shall  have  no  difficulty  iu  accountiag 
for  it,  if  we  consider,  that,  when  a  buUet  is  propelled  fr-om  a 
musket  or  pistol,  it  is  endued  with  two  distinct  motions— one  of 
progi-ession,  the  other  of  rotation  on  its  own  axis;  when  the 
velocity  of  the  baU  becomes  diminished,  the  motion  of  rotation 
exceeds  that  of  progression;  and  it  is  under  these  circumstances 
that  a  bullet  wiU  take  the  indirect  course  tlirough  the  body  some- 
times witnessed  in  gunshot  wounds.  It  sometimes  happens,  also, 
that  a  baU  will  strilce  obhquely  to  the  dh-ection  of  the  tissues' 
which  offer,  consequently,  an  unequal  degi^ee  of  resistance,  and' 
tlierefore,  turn  the  baU  out  of  its  rectilinear  course. 
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In  evidence  of  tlie  eccentric  conrse  baUs  sometimes  take,  I  wiU 
relate  a  case.    Major  G.,  of  the  ArtiUery,  was  wounded  in  a  duel; 
the  ball  sti'uck  him  at  about  the  eighth  rib  on  the  nght  side  and 
made  its  exit  as  nearly  as  possible  at  the  correspondmg  point  on 
the  opposite  side.    He  exclaimed  directly  he  was  shot  thi-ough  the 
body  but  did  not  fall.    No  severe  symptoms,  such  as  spittmg  ot 
blood,  or  emphysema,  followed;  nor  was  there  any  indication  of  the 
viscera  of  the  chest  being  wounded,  and  nothing  retarded  his  reco- 
very but  the  fonnation  of  abscesses  in  the  course  of  the  baU,  caused 
by  the  leather  in  which  it  had  been  enveloped,  and  the  pieces 
of  cloth  which  had  been  driven  in  with  it.  It  is  f^^  ^  matter  of  so 
much  importance  as  might  be  supposed,  that  the  baU  should  be 
extracted,  as  there  are  very  many  instances  of  persons  m  whom  a 
ball  has  remained  without  producmg  any  ill  effect  by  its  presence. 
Indeed,  it  frequently  happens  that  additional  injuiy  is  ^i&cted  by 
a  prolonged  seai-ch  after  the  ball.    I  remember  seemg  Sir  Astley 
Cooper  remove  a  ball  fi'om  an  officer  m  the  India  service,  who 
had  been  wounded  eighteen  yeaa-s  before  and  never  s-ff-ed  after 
the  first  effects  of  the  wound,  until  a  fortmght  previous  to  the 
operation  I  allude  to.    When  riding  one  day  m  the  park  h^ 
horse  plunged  severely,  and  threw  him  upon  the  pommel  of  his 
sadlf  "e'blow  gave'km  great  pahi  at  the  time,  and  it  contmued 
unmitigated  for  several  days.     Sir  Astley  Cooper  was  sen  for  who 
found  a  moveable  tumour  just  at  the  tuberosity  of  the  nght  ischium 
which  he  thought  was  a  portion  of  that  process  broken  off.  He 
Ii^  down  upon  it,  and  removed  a  pistol-ball,  which  eighteen  years 
before  had  entered  just  by  the  posterior  and  inferior  spmous  process 
of  the  ihum,  and  had  worked  its  way  to  the  position  whence  it 
was  removed  •  there  can  be  no  doubt  it  had  remamed  quiescently 
Imired  in  a  cyst  of  lymph,  untH  disturbed  by  the  accident  re- 
suiting  from  the  restiveness  of  the  horse.  l,„j„ 
Nevertheless,  extraneous  substances  mtroduced  mto  the  body 
may  cCge  to  position,  fr'om  the  influence  of  muscles  under 
ZLt  0?  even  after  they  have  become  encysted  — 
irritation  may  be  set  up,  and  suppui^ation  -P--^-  ^^^'^^^^^ 
circumstances,  the  ball  may  change  its  l-^^.^^,  ^ 
just  described,  it  is  clear  that  the  movmg  of  the  ball  resulted  from 
the  violent  bursting  of  the  cyst  itself. 

It  may  be  observed,  from  the  history  of  these  ^a^es,  and  to 
results,  tlit  there  is  nothing  specific  m  the  t-atm  f  of  simpk 
gunshot"  woimds,  but  that  general  sm-gical  principle  ai  e  as  apph 
cable  to  them   as  to  mechanical  lesions  from  any  othei  cause 
which  produces  the  death  of  the  mjm-ed  pai-t. 
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Many  different  statements  have  been  made  respecting  the 
appearance  and  comparative  size  of  the  openings  made  at  the 
entrance  and  exit  of  the  bullet.  It  has  been  said^  that  the  hole 
by  which  it  enters  is  smaller  and  cleaner  than  that  by  which  it 
leaves  the  body,  which  is  ragged  and  more  gaping.  This  does  not, 
however,  seem  to  be  correct ;  the  opening  by  which  the  ball  enters 
appears  to  be  generally  somewhat  the  larger  of  the  two.  But,  in 
fact,  there  is  so  little  difference  between  them,  that  imless  the 
direction  of  the  shot  were  previously  known,  it  would  be  impossible 
to  say  by  which  opening  the  ball  entered,  or  by  which  it  left  the 
body. 

I  have  said  that  Mr.  Hunter  denominated  it  a  '^compound 
gunshot  wound"  when  a  bone  was  fractured  by  the  ball;  and  this 
accident  must  also  be  considered  as  a  compound  fracture,  as  there 
must  necessarily  be  an  external  wound  communicating  with  the 
fractured  extremities  of  the  bone.  But  even  without  the  fracture 
of  a  bone,  a  gunshot  wound  may  be  considered  as  compound,  or, 
at  any  rate,  deviating  from  the  simple  kind  I  have  described :  for 
instance,  when  a  ball  presses  upon  any  important  part,  as  an 
artery,  or  a  nerve,  in  which  case  it  may  become  necessary  to  cut 
down  upon  it,  and  remove  it ;  although,  generally  speaking,  but 
Httle  advantage  is  gained  by  seeking  for  the  missile,  and  making 
incisions  for  that  piu^ose. 

When  a  bone  is  broken  by  a  ball,  the  case  differs  but  little 
■from  compound  fracture  from  any  other  cause,  beyond  the  impos- 
^sibility  of  the  wound  imiting  by  adhesion,  for  reasons  already  given, 
land,  perhaps,  from  the  comminution  of  the  fractured  bone.  In 
■such  cases,  as  in  compound  fracture  from  any  description  of  acci- 
Ident,  the  principal  point  to  be  considered  is,  whether  the  hmb  is 
to  be  amputated,  or  attempts  made  to  save  it.     The  surgeon 
idecides  upon  this  point  by  a  strict  investigation  into  the  nature  of 
the  accident, — as  to  the  extent  of  injury  of  the  soft  parts,  lesion 
)3f  arteries  and  nerves,  imphcation  of  joints,  or  comminution  of 
ibone;  and  also  as  to  the  condition  and  general  health  of  the 
loatient.    If  he  has  reason  to  beheve  that  the  hopes  of  reparation 
lare  very  slight,  either  from  the  severity  of  the  lesion,  or  from  the ' 
'Tvant  of  constitutional  power  to  support  the  process,  the  limb  should 
we  removed  as  soon  as  reaction  has  taken  place,  should  collapse 
laave  resulted  from  the  wound.    It  is,  however,  often  a  difficult 
imatter  to  decide  for  the  best  on  such  occasions :  for  it  not  unfre- 
;'iuently  happens,  that  patients  sink  imder  the  protracted  efforts  at 
reparation,  where  attempts  have  been  made  to  save  a  limb.  And, 
m  the  other  hand,  when  surgeons  have  recommended  amputation, 

H  2 
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under  the  beHef  that  the  injiiry  could  not  be  repaii-ed  patients 
have  refused  to  submit  to  the  operation,  saying  they  wou^d  rather 
die  and  yet  ultimately  have  perfectly  recovered;  this  only  proves 
that  our  appreciation  of  the  powers  of  nature  is  not  and  caunot 
be   always  correct.    Last  summer,  I  was  requested  to  meet  Mr. 
Francis  Touhnin,  of  Hackney,  to  see  a  patient  who,  a  few  d^ys 
before  had  received  a  very  severe  wound  on  the  upper  extre- 
mity of  the  left  humerus,  under  the  foUowing  circumstances:— lie 
was  visiting  a  pubHc  garden,  to  witness  a  display  of  fireworks,  and 
while  looking  on,  felt  what  he  described  as  a  smart  .^lo^  "^^^^ 
shoulder,  as  if  struck  by  a  stick,  and  on  puttmg  his  nght  hand  to 
the  part,  he  was  astonished  to  find  it  covered  with  blood  He 
inmiediaiely  went  home,  and  sent  for  Mr.  Toubnm,  from  whom  I 
obtained  the  foUowmg  account  of  the  case:- 

"  I  saw  him  a  few  minutes  after  his  amval  at  home,  and  found 
that  he  had  received  a  severe  ragged  wound  through  the  deltmd 
muscle;  the  wound  was  fully  three  inches  in  breadth  and  had 
separated  the  muscle  from  its  attachment  to  the  bone,  to  which  I 
ea^y  passed  my  finger,  and  for  some  considerable  distance  down- 
7^1  but  CO  J  not  discover  any  fr^ctui..    The         below  he 
wound  was  greatly  swollen;  there  was  no  h^mon-hage,  but  the 
compW  of  considerable  pain:  an  ^^^^^^^ 
and  the  whole  length  of  the  upper  arm  was  covered  with  hnt,  hpped 
^V^L  water,  and  surrounded  with  oH  silk     On Jhe  foUo^g 
day  the  sweUing  of  the  arm  had  considerably  a^^ated,  but  there 
w^  a  hlh  degree  of  constitutional  irritation.    Calomel  and  opium 
e  c.?ered,  ^th  sahne  draughts.    Dui^ing  the  night  I  was  caQed 
Z  to  him,  ii  consequence  of  the  severity  o  the  pam   or  w^hich  I 
gave  him  an  additional  dose  of  opium,  and  promised  to  visit  h^ 
Srly  in  the  morning.    At  eight  o'clock,  a.m.,  I  saw  hmi  and 
Sough"  I  could  feel  some  extraneous  body;  I  therefore  made  ^ 

L  the  hand,  Mowed  the  mjmy;  this  was  rebevod  by  mciuom 
1  ugh  the  aseia.  wWch  were  made  a-f «  y  ™a  ^^^^^^^^^^ 
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give  way,  and  on  the  following  day  it  was  discovered  that  the  bone 
was  broken  at  its  upper  third,  and  the  fractured  ends  much  dis- 
placed. After  dilating  the  upper  and  original  wound,  and  removing 
some  portion  of  the  bone  with  a  saw  and  bone-nippers,  we  succeeded 
in  bringing  the  ends  of  the  bone  in  perfect  apposition ;  and,  by  the 
aid  of  spHnts,  retained  them  so.  The  bone  quickly  united ;  various 
portions  of  dress,  however,  and  small  exfohations  of  bone,  for 
some  time  continued  to  pass  through  the  wounds  in  the  upper  arm. 
The  patient,  at  the  end  of  three  months,  was  able  to  resume  his 
business  of  a  pubhcan,  and  has  now  as  good  a  use  of  his  arm  as  he 
ever  enjoyed.^* 

When  I  first  saw  the  patient,  I  confess  I  thought  there  was 
considerable  doubt  whether  the  arm  could  be  saved;  and  when  it 
was  foimd  that  the  humerus  was  fractured,  Mr.  Toulmin  and  myself 
both  agreed  that  we  should  have  recommended  amputation  of  the 
hmb,  if  the  condition  of  the  patient  would  have  rendered  the  opera- 
tion  admissible.    There  was  some  doubt  entertained  whether  or  not 
the  arm  was  fractiu-ed  by  the  original  injury,— my  opinion  is  that  it 
was ;   and  I  am  inchned  to  attribute  the  faUure  in  the  detection 
of  the  fracture  to  the  portion  of  iron  plate,  which  so  completely 
covered  the  extremities  of  the  bone,  that  when  the  fingers  were 
passed  mto  the  wound,  to  search  for  extraneous  substances  (as  had 
been  frequently  done),  the  bone  could  never  be  felt;  and,  moreover, 
the  piece  of  iron  gave  to  the  limb  a  degree  of  soHdity  unusual  hi 
cases  of  fracture,  and  so  caused  a  ftu-ther  difficulty  in  the  detection 
of  the  nature  of  the  accident.  I  have  no  doubt,  moreover,  that  the 
subsequent  sudden  displacement  of  the  fractured  bone  occurred  from 
the  loss  of  this  support,  upon  the  removal  of  the  iron  plate.  The 
rapidity  with  which  the  bone  ultimately  united  was,  to  me,  unex- 
pected, considering  the  extent  of  injury  to  the  surrovmding  soft  parts 
which  are  so  essential  to  the  formation  of  the  provisional  bone  •  but 
notwithstanding  the  severity  of  the  local  injury,  the  excellent' con- 
stitution of  the  patient  overcame  aU  the  difficulties. 

When  a  gunshot  wound  is  complicated  by  the  division  of  an 
artery,  and  severe  bleeding,  the  case  requires  precisely  the  same 
treatment  as  mjury  to  arteries  from  other  causes,  namely  that 

■  the  hemorrhage  should  be  stayed,  either  by  tying  the  vessel  It  the 
wound,  or  cutting  down  upon  it  above  the  seat  of  injmy;  or  if  there 
be,  as  may  happen,  too  great  a  destruction  of  parts  to  allow  of  a  hope 
ot  restoration,  the  hmb  must  be  amputated  at  once.    Such  remarks 

•  reter  to  the  occm-rence  of  bleeding  immediately  on  the  infliction  of 
the  wound;  but  secondary  haemorrhages  often  occur  during  the 
process  of  separation  of  the  dead  from  the  hving  parts-a  process 
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c^cumstances,  f  jf^      the  same  surgical  prmciples 

the  h^b  'f^^tf  f  series  from  other  causes 

IS  t7t:~:^"^y  good  accrue  fro.  the  appU^ 
tiolT^tics.  pressure,  or  any  other  ^f~^,l^X^Z 
fail,  as  they  generally  do,  a  recurreuce  of  bleedmg  is  litely  p 

Tt'tmaxkable  in  gunshot  wounds,  how  generally  arteries 
It  IS  remarkable  m  ^  ^^^^^^  ^^^^  g^^^ 

escape  bemg  wounded  by  baUs  wmcn  w 

tbe  su^ounding  structures,  and  yet  leave  tb  m  ratac^^ 

been  attributed  principaUy  to  then- elasUaty^^^^ 

wben  arteries  are  torn  asunder       «bo1,  bow  ^^^^^lo  ^^^^ 

perbaps  only  a  W  -^^^^^^^^ 

becomes  permanently  obkteiatea  by  ^  penetrate 

closes  it  upon  tbe  appbcatxon  of  a  ^^^'"^  J  proof 

:^es.o»thewouud«^ 

sl^^-  ,         •  •  ^  f.^  tliP  viscera  is  more  decidedly 

In  wounds  of  tbe  tborax,  mjmy  to       vi^^^^^^^^  l^ead; 

marked,  botb  as  to  extent  and  danger,  ^^^J  J^^^^^  ,  ^l^etber 
aad  bleeding  is  tbe  pnncipal  ^T^f^^J'      fe  cox W 
tbe  blood  issue  from  tbe  wound  ^'^'^'  ^^^^^^^         tbe  danger 
mucus;  and  in  proportion  to  f - ^^^^^J^^^^^^^^     tbat  tbe 
to  be  dreaded.    It  does        f        \™.   as  a  ball,  in  its 

Inngs  are  wounded  because  blood  is  expeUed 

pasfage  tbrougb  tbe  cbest,  may  n^t  -t^j^^e"^^^^^^  tl. 

produce  lesion  of  its  vesse  s  ^^^l    ^     unattended  ^^itb 

bleeding  is  neither  immecba  e  nor  pxofu  e  ^d  x  ^^^^  ^^^^^^ 

violent  dyspnea.  Under  all  ^-^f  l^y^^^  blood  sent  to 
tbe  great  desideratunr  is  to  cbmmxsb  ^J^^^^^^^  ,e  fi-eely 
tbe  lungs ;  tbis  object  is  at  amed  by  Wee^-g^  l,ed 
employed,  repeatmg  it  to  tbe  utmost  so  long  as 
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up,  and  tlxe  dyspnoea  urgent.    The  patient  should  be  kept  cool, 
perfectly  quiet,  and  in  a  state  approaching  nausea,  by  tartarized 
antimony  and  opium.    I  place  great  reliance  on  the  use  of 
opium,  as,  by  allaying  irritation,  and  inducing  sleep,  it  keeps 
the  lungs  in  the  greatest  state  of  quietude  which  can  be  obtained. 
It  is  to  be  remembered,  that,  during  sleep,  both  respiration  and 
the  pulsations  of  the  heart  are  greatly  diminished,  and  therefore 
this  treatment  is  indicated.    A  broad  roUer  should  be  apphed 
around  the  chest,  taking  care  not  to  cover  the  wound;  and  the 
patient  should  be  placed  in  such  a  position  as  to  facilitate  the 
flow  of  blood  through  the  opening  when  there  is  any  tendency  to 
haemorrhage  from  that  source.    Should  reaction  take  place,  and 
haemoptysis  recur,  even  after  all  these  means  have  been  adopted, 
the  lancet  must  be  again  called  into  requisition,  even  to  the  verge 
of  danger  from  its  use;  it  is,  in  fact,  the  only  chance  left  of 
saving  the  patient  from  suffocation.    The  Duke  of  Richmond,  who 
was  shot  through  the  lungs  at  the  battle  of  Orthez,  owes  his  life 
to  the  promptitude  of  the  siu-geon  under  whose  care  he,  fortu- 
nately for  himself,  fell.    Directly  blood  has  ceased  to  flow  from 
the  woimd,  it  may  be  closed  by  simple  dressing ;  and  if  the  htemo- 
ptysis  has  ceased,  cooling  acidulated  fluids  containing  nitrate  of 
potash,  or  some  other  neuti^al  salt,  may  be  sparingly  given.  If,  during 
the  treatment,  the  patient  faints  from  bleeding,  the  surgeon  may 
safely  pass  his  finger  into  the  wound  to  search  for  an  extraneous 
body ;  and,  perhaps,  it  may  be  necessary  carefully  to  enlarge  the 
wound  with  a  probe-pointed  bistomy  for  its  extraction.  The 
enlarging  of  the  wound  may  also  be  advisable  when  a  large 
quantity  of  blood  is  extravasated  into  the  cavity  of  the  pleura, 
which  would  be  indicated  by  an  increasing  sense  of  weight  and 
oppression,  as  well  as  by  the  dulness  on  percussion,  bronchophony, 
tubular  breathing,  &c.:  emphysema,  also,  might  lead  to  tliis  neces- 
sity.   The  after-treatment  I  need  not  dwell  on,  as  it  must  be 
regulated  by  the  pecuharities  which  offer  themselves  in  each  indi- 
vidual case,— the  great  object  being  not  too  eai-ly  to  allow  the 
patient  to  indulge  in  any  luxury  of  diet ;  although,  at  the  same 
tune,  the  powers  of  the  constitution  must  be  maintained,  to  prevent 
the  liabdity  to  dropsical  effusions  follo^ving  the  severe  depletion 
which  has  been  required. 

Gunshot  wounds  of  the  abdomen  lead  to  the  most  important 
considerations,  and,  perhaps  I  may  say,  offer  greater  diflaculties  to 
the  surgeon,  in  forming  just  diagnostic  and  prognostic  conclusions, 
than  wounds  of  the  head  or  thorax,  in  consequence  of  its  size  being 
less  determined,  its  parietes  being  made  up  chiefly  of  muscles,  while 
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the  cavities  of  the  head  and  chest  are  more 
ni..T.t^tv  of  bone  which  constitutes  then-  waUs.    In  the  firm,  con- 
S^rly     nd  fixed  parietes  of  the  head,  shght  depression 
Sion,  or         change  winch  tends  to  occupy  JP->  — 
nroduces  such  marked  functional  disturbance  as  to  be  readily  reco 
SsTd    but  the  abdommal  cavity  admits  of  great  mcrease  or  dinn 

^fn^f  its  capacity  without  any  ^^^^^T^^r^^^^^ 
upon  the  important  viscera  contamed  withm  it,  or  any  decided  mdi 

a.  ^^^^^^ 

application  of  violence  from  ™y  other  cause,  must  be  coas,dered 

under  the  following  heads:—         ,  ,    .    ,      .         rnuk  1tind  of 
1st.  Simple  contusion  of  the  ''Nominal  fanetes.-T:bi^J^<l  01 

ardent  frequently  occurs  to  civihans  in  then  d^Jy;^  ~h 
labours,  but  could  rarely  arise  from  a 

TttrTplcrbTBl^faTlrfhSr^*  r  near 
Bavonne  a  38  shot  pa^  between  the  thighs  of  an  artdlery 

S  -k^t  X '  -  -  -  -  -i-^i 

tti  irnot  mTc  than  two  hundred  yards  from  hnn,  and 

to  be^a  of  Contusions  of  the  abdominal  pai,etes  from 
to   be  proua  oi.  treated  with  fomentations, 

whatever  cause  they  occur,  are  to        .^^^^^^  tty 

fhis  mit  not  he  expected^to  ^rlZ'':^^! Z:^- Jr 


Urgent 


rmp=    ereo^^™.  to  ^ 

^^rwSr  it  U;^'  necessary  to  apply  wa^th,  or  even 

^me:  ^ :!:;ur^  -tion  of  the  heart  and  ^-^^1^1 
the  body  are  restored,  and  all  fear  ;*^g  to 

be  sufficient  reason  to  consider  the  mjmy     mo,o   •  H  ^.^^^^ 
the  parietes  of  the  abdomen  mthont  Ics  on  of  ^°  , 
But  still  considerable  precaution  >s  neccssa  y,  m  ecus  ? 

Uabihty  to  peritonitis  after  these  ,  ^'^'enjoined ;  for 

posture,  and  a  strict  antiphlog.sbc  regimen  sWd  e^^^ 

a  sm-g;on  is  culpable  who  wordd  alow  yj^P'"";  "f^™^^^  p,e- 
to  appear,  and  then  apply  as  remedy,  what  might 
viously  employed  as  a  preventive. 
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When  the  paiietes  of  the  abdomen  are  wounded,  without  either 
protinision  of,  or  iajuiy  to  its  contents^  there  is  but  httle  diflference 
to  be  obsei-ved  ia  the  treatment  from  what  has  been  recommended 
iQ  their  mere  contvision;  but  there  is  often  some  difficulty  in 
ascertairdng  whether  the  peritoneum,  or  even  any  viscus  be  injured, 
especially  if  there  be  no  signs  of  collapse  concomitant  with  the  in- 
jury. A  finger  should  be  passed  into  the  wotind  to  examine  its 
depth,  and  the  direction  the  ball  has  taken,  every  extraneous  sub- 
stance removed,  and  a  Hght  poultice  laid  over  the  abdomen.  Pur- 
gatives should  be  avoided,  until  all  apprehension  of  injm-y  to  the 
intestines  has  subsided;  and  then  the  only  object  to  be  attained  is 
the  healing  of  the  wound,  which  may  be  hastened  by  judicious 
topical  and  constitutional  remedies. 

But,  as  I  have  said,  the  extent  of  injury  which  has  been  sus- 
tained in  wounds  of  the  abdomen,  is  sometimes  extremely  difficult 
to  ascertain ;  this  is  illustrated  by  the  following  case,  in  which  I 
formed  a  wrong  prognosis,  although  I  followed  the  principles  I  have 
laid  down. 

A  few  years  ago,  I  was  sent  for  to  a  gentleman,  Mr.  D.,who  had, 
about  an  hour  before  I  saw  him,  been  shot  by  an  assassin.  He  had 
just  got  into  bed  as  I  arrived  at  his  house,  and  I  had  therefore  the 
opportunity  of  immediate  examination.  I  found  him  perfectly 
free  from  any  symptom  approaching  to  collapse,  his  countenance 
natural  and  Hvely,  the  temperature  of  his  body  normal,  his  pulse 
imafifected;  and  he  complained  of  no  more  pain  than  was  insepa- 
rable from  a  flesh  wound  so  recently  inflicted.  Upon  examination,  I 
found  a  wound  in  the  back,  where  the  ball  had  entered,  situated 
about  the  angle  of  the  seventh  or  eighth  rib;  I  passed  my  finger 
into  the  wound  to  search  for  the  ball  or  any  extraneous  substance, 
but  could  not  detect  anything,  nor  any  indication  of  the  bullet 
having  passed  into  the  chest.  No  counter  opening,  no  air  passing, 
no  emphysema,  difficulty  of  breathing,  spittuag  of  blood,  nor  any  dan- 
gerous symptom  whatever.  At  this  moment  another  sui'geon,  who 
had  also  been  sent  for,  entered  the  room,  and  we  proceeded  to 
examine  the  body  more  generally,  to  discover,  if  we  could,  the  course 
the  ball  had  taken,  when,  on  the  fore  part  of  the  abdomen,  close  to 
the  umbdicus,  we  detected  a  hard  substance  immediately  under  the 

skin,  which  was  divided  with  a  common  lancet  by  Mr.  ,  and 

the  pistol-bullet  rolled  out.  The  question  now  arose  as  to  the 
course  the  ball  had  taken;  I  gave  it  as  my  opinion,  in  the 
strongest  terms,  that  the  ball  had  not  entered  either  the  chest 
or  the  abdomen,  as  from  the  complete  absence  of  any  symptoms  of 
collapse,  it  was  quite  certain  no  important  organ  was  wounded,  but 
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I  said  that  I  suspected  a  rib  was  broken,  as  he  had  a  slight  catch 
in  respiration.    The  next  day  the  patient  was  not  so  weU;  he 
became  restless,  and  complained  of  uneasiness  rather  than  of  pam  m 
the  abdomen,  and  most  vigorous  antiphlogistic  means  were  adopted 
by  letting  of  blood.    Not  a  symptom  of  coUapse  supervened;  the 
bowels  were  freely  opened,  the  secretions  were  duly  performed, 
but  in  less  than  a  week  he  died.    On  examination  of  the  body, 
the  baU  was  found  to  have  passed  through  the  postenor  and  mie- 
rior  angle  of  the  chest,  between  the  base  of  the  lung  and  diaphragm 
without  touching  the  lung,  so  that  it  probably  made  its  transit 
dm-ing  the  act  of  expiration;  it  then  passed  through  the  diaphragm, 
skirted  the  stomach,  perforated  the  great  omentum  between  the 
stomach  and  transverse  arch  of  the  colon,  and,  without  woundmg  a 
single  viscus,  lodged  in  the  muscular  parietes  of  the  abdomen;  so 
that,  although  I  was  wrong  in  my  conjectiire  as  to  the  ball  not 
having  entered  the  great  cavities,  I  wa^  quite  correct  m  ^7  J^^w 
of  no  vital  organ  being  wounded,  and  who  could  have  beheyed 
the  ball  could  have  taken  the  course  it  did,  without  womidmg 
the  lungs,  or  some  of  the  abdominal  viscera  ?    About  a  pound  ot 
blood  was  found  in  the  cavity  of  the  abdomen,  but  no  sig^^^  of  in- 
flammation, which  had  probably  been  prevented  by  the  quantity  of 
blood  which  had  been  abstracted.    Another  case,  which  I  witnessed 
during  the  Peninsulai-  wai',  offers  so  strong  a  conti-ast  to  the  last  that 
I  think,  without  fear  of  suffering  the  imputation  of  seeking  mihtary 
6clat,  I  may  ventui^e  to  recite  it.    At  the  battle  of  the  Pyi-enees  a 
sergeant,  sitting  by  a  road  side,  attracted  my  attention  by  lus 
pld  aind  pitiable  countenance.     I  asked  hmi  where  he  was 
wounded;  in  a  low  tone  of  voice,  he  said  he  was  shot  m  the 
body.    There  was  a  hut  close  by,  and  I  had  him  cai-ned  m:  we 
stripped  him,  and  found  a  small  valvular  ^^f'^''\'^.''''^^^^^ 
below  the  uibihcus;  notliing  exuded  from  the  wound  but  a  drop 
of  blood.    The  sm-face  of  his  whole  body  was  cold  altlK^ugh  he 
complained  of  the  sensation  of  great  internal  heat.  Ins  pulse  cou^d 
scarcely  be  felt,  his  abdomen  was  becoming  tympanitic,  and  death 
wTsTLped  oi;  every  featm.  of  his  counten^ce  ^^J^^^^l^^^ 
up  in  waim  blankets,  and  I  left  him.    I  went  the  next  day  to  see 
hL,  as  we  had  not  moved  far  from  the  spot  and  fomid  tl^aUie  had 
nev  r  raUied  for  an  instant,  but  had  died  m  g"Y^^^^^ 
ten  hours  after  I  had  left  him.     Such  are  the  « W  oms  I  ha^ 
invariably  seen  foUow  womids  of  the  abdommal  ^^^^^^^ 
a  sequel  I  have  witnessed,  more  than  once  m  ca.es  of  ^enua,  -hen 
the  intestine  has  given  way,  or  been  accidentally  wounded  m  the 
division  of  the  stricture. 
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Wlien  the  viscera  protmde  tlirough  a  wound  in  tlie  parietes  of 
the  abdomen,  the  propriety  of  returning  them  depends  upon  the 
condition  in  which  they  are  found;  they  may  themselves  be  wounded, 
or  have  been  so  long  exposed  to  the  air,  as  to  be  unfitted  for  resto- 
ration to  their  natural  cavity.  In  gunshot  woimds  they  are  very  Hable 
to  be  torn;  but  when  the  wovmd  of  the  abdomen  has  been  inflicted 
by  a  cutting  instinxment,  the  viscera  more  frequently  escape  lesion, 
though  they  often  become  protruded  through  the  opening,  which, 
indeed,  sometimes  requires  to  be  dilated  before  the  intestine  can  be 
returned. 

When  the  intestines,  as  well  as  the  parietes  of  the  abdomen,  are 
wounded  by  a  shot,  there  is  generally  Httle  left  for  the  siu-geon  to 
do;  but  the  treatment  which  alone  can  avail  in  these  cases,  is  so 
precisely  similai'  to  what  is  to  be  followed  in  strangulated  hernia, 
when  the  intestine  has  given  way,  either  from  sloughing  or  ulcera- 
tion, that  I  shall  postpone  the  accoimt  of  the  mode  of  treatment  to 
be  adopted  until  I  treat  of  hernia  especially. 

The  last  class  of  injury  to  the  abdomen  I  have  to  describe  is, 
that  in  which  the  viscera  are  ruptured  without  any  wound  through 
the  abdominal  parietes.  A  spent  ball  is  the  most  hkely  kind  of 
agent  to  produce  such  an  eflPect.  This  is  not  an  imcommon  acci- 
dent to  meet  with,  either  in  mihtary  or  civil  practice,  and  it  offers 
httle  hope  from  remedial  assistance. 

The  symptoms  which  are  produced  by  the  ruptvtre  of  an  intes- 
tine, or,  indeed,  any  of  the  important  viscera,  from  a  blow  on  the 
abdomen,  are  usually  sufficiently  well  marked  to  point  out  the 
precise  nature  of  the  injury  which  has  been  sustained.  From  a 
state,  perhaps,  of  robust  health,  the  patient  is  at  once  reduced  to 
the  most  hopeless  state  of  prostration ;  the  cold  sweat  which  over- 
spreads his  body,  the  ghastly  anxiety  of  the  countenance,  the 
scarcely-to-be-felt  pvdse,  and  his  own  conviction  of  approaching 
death,  all  indicate  the  fatahty  of  the  injury;  and  one  of  the 
common  expressions  of  the  sufferer  is,  that  all  medical  efforts 
are  in  vain,  for  that  he  feels  "  struck  by  death.'^  Such  tirgent 
symptoms,  perhaps  somewhat  less  violent  in  degree  than  what  I 
have  described,  do,  however,  sometimes  supervene  upon  a  blow  on 
the  abdomen,  without  any  rupture  of  a  viscus  having  occurred; 
indeed,  many  cases  are  on  record,  of  persons  having  dropped  down 
dead,  from  only  a  shght  imexpected  blow  on  the  scrobiculus  cordis, 
and  without  the  cause  of  death  being  afterwards  apparent:  so  some- 
times does  a  blow  produce  collapse  immediately  on  the  infliction, 
the  effects  of  which,  however,  are  transitory,  and  reaction  comes  on, 
either  spontaneously,  or  by  the  assistance  of  stimuli;  therefore  a 
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siirseon  is  not  always  in  these  cases  to  consider  coUapse  as  indicative 
of  a  hopeless  state.    In  such  cases  as  those  in  which  rea<:tion  takes 
place,  the  antiphlogistic  regimen  should  he  adopted  as  soon  as 
the  pvdse  and  return  of  the  natural  waxmth  of  the  body  pomt  out 
the  restoration  of  the  vital  powers;   and  this  with  the  v.^^ 
preventing  peritoneal  inflammation,  which  is  so  hkely  to  foUow. 
Purging,  however,  is  not  to  he  the  means  employed  for  subdumg, 
or  rather  keepmg  down  inflammatory  action;  for  should  an  mtes- 
tine  have  received  such  an  injury  from  the  blow  as  to  produce  its 
ulceration,  although  it  may  not  have  ruptured  it,  the  e-ploj^ent 
of  purgatives,  by  increasmg  the  peristaltic  motion  of  thejDOwels 
would  disturb  the  means  by  which  natm-e  repan-s  the  hurt  which 
the  intestine  had  received.     So  that  I  should  say   m  cases  of 
supposed  rupture  of  intestine  without  a  wound  m  the  Panetes^of 
the  abdomen-in  cases  of  wounded  and  protruded  mtestm^m 
cases  of  ulcerated  intestine,  in  strangulated  herma-or  even  in  the 
case  of  ulceration  of  a  bowel,  caused  by  protracted  chrome  mflam- 
Ition,  purgatives  should  be  avoided,  at  least,  until  time  has  been 
2en  for  n^tiire  to  exert  her  efforts,  undistiirbed,  to  repau-  the 
Sijury,  although  in  each  case,  should  reaction  come  on,  the  anti- 
phlogistic plan  of  treatment  must  be  adopted. 
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LECTURE  IX. 
BURNS  AND  SCALDS. 

Bums  and  scalds — Difficulties  in  their  treatment — Effects  of  heat 
and  cold  upon  the  skin — Classification  of  burns — Rubefaction 
— Vesication — Danger  of  exposing  the  cutis  vera — Suppu- 
ration— Ulceration  and  destruction  of  cutis — Sloughing  and 
gangrene — Local  treatment  of  each — Internal  remedies  in 
burns — Ulceration  of  the  duodenum — Mr.  Curling's  and  Dr. 
Hodgkin's  hypotheses — Case  of  ulcerated  duodenum  and  phlebitis 
after  a  burn — Permanent  contractions  following  burns — Propriety 
of  operating  for  their  relief  considered — Different  operations  for 
the  removal  of  cicatrices — Case. 

Common  as  tlie  occurrence  of  bums  and  scalds  is  in  tlie  practice 
of  every  surgeon,  I  reaUy  tldnk  there  is  scarcely  any  class  of 
accidents  for  the  treatment  of  which  there  are  fewer  or  less  decided 
principles  laid  down.  Nor  does  this  arise  from  the  unimportance 
of  theii'  effectSj  for  the  amotmt  of  mortahty  resulting  from  burns 
and  scalds  in  every  hospital  is  so  great  that  they  have  always  held 
a  prominent  place  in  the  hst  of  deaths  from  accidental  causes;  and 
during  the  recovery  of  those  who  survive  there  often  arise  the 
greatest  surgical  difficulties  m  preventing  the  awful  contractions 
which  so  frequently  attend  the  cicatrizing  process. 

The  apphcation  of  heat  to  the  surface  of  the  skin  produces 
effects  in  proportion  to  the  degree  to  which  it  exceeds  or  falls  short  of 
the  natural  temperature  of  the  body:  if,  for  instance,  a  person  gets 
into  a  hot  bath  at  the  temperature  of  104°  an  increased  action  is 
excited  in  the  skin,  which  leads  to  a  prostration  of  strength  in 
proportion  to  the  length  of  time  he  is  exposed  to  its  mfluence;  but 
it  often  produces  a  most  salutary  effect  in  certain  affections  of  the 
viscera,  proving  the  great  importance  of  the  natm-al  functions  of 
the  cutaneous  surface  in  maintaining  the  healthy  condition  of  the 
body. 

So,  by  the  abstraction  of  heat  from  the  surface,  by  plunging 
a  patient  into  cold  water,  most  powerful  effects  are  produced. 
Again,  if  during  the  period  of  convalescence  from  scarlet  fever  or 
measles  there  be  any  thing  to  check  transphation  thi-ough  the  skm 
the  patient  is  almost  certain  to  fall  a  victim  to  the  suppression;— in 
the  fii-st  case,  from  an  afleection  of  the  serous  membranes,  more 
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especially  that  of  the  ahdomeB,  and  the  areolar  tissue  generaUy; 
3  In  L  second  from  an  affection  of  the  mucous  membranes, 
and  m  the  seconci  ^^^^^^tovj  passages.    In  psora,  persons 

paa-t^cu^arly  that  of  th^  -^^^^^^         the  cutaneous  transpiration 

•  VrCXase  and  to  check  it  by  the  apphcation  of  cold  as 
sign  of  the  tie  of  performing  then- 

highly  dangerous,  for  the  lungs  a  i  ^^^^ 

fonctions  without  ^^^J^^^^^^  '"^^Jlt.  afford  so  many 
the  body  mduces  mternal  ^«^S;™       ^  the  animal 

proofs  of  the  importance  of  the  functions  oi  tue 

'''Tmake  these  prehminary  remarks,    to  impress  upon  the 

surface  of  t^e  ^^^^J"^  ^^^^  beheved,  therefore,  that  when 
in  the  change.      It  mil  oe  e     y  ^  be  in  proportion 

scalds  or  bui-ns  occur,  the  shock  to  ^^/^^^^^^^^  to  the 

to  their  ea^tent,  to  the  importance  of  the  part  mjurea, 

intensity  of  the  If  at  ^pl^^^-^  temperature  reax^h 

AU  bodies  whach  give  These  bodies  bum, 

to  a  certain  degree,  produce  a  burn  or  scaW^  ^ 
either  by  the  heat  which  radiates  ^^^^^ J^^,  ^^^^  the  body 
generated  in  their  combustion,  or  by  dnect  ^^^^^ J^^^ 

Lned.  The  burning  body  may     ^^''^r  Z  ^^cZ^^^  flow  of 
a  burn  is  produced  by  radiating  heat  o^J^^^^ 

Hooa  is  — -per 
erythema;  and  li  the  acuon  uc  ^  altogether desti-oyed. 

ficial  tissues  of  the  parts  exposea  xo  i  j 

witnessed  ia  the 
The  sHgbter  effect  of  ladiatmg  heat        ota  be  ^ 

action  of  the  sun,  in  the  -'^^'^  :;^^2rJ^i  of  erysipelaa. 
persons,  where  it  "Tion  rflm   to  the  sifL  of 

The  effeet  produeed  by  ^e  apphc*on  flame 

the  body,  iB  different  to  that  of  matter,  but  it 

hum  as  a  heated  ''"^y- J  SUe  begins  to  burn 

extends  itself,  as  it  were,  to  *e  body,  wm  ^^  ^y„,^g 

^th  flame-the  ''^"XTitC  w  burns  of  tto  descrip- 

parts,  and  deeper-seated  tissues    Ttas,t  «,t  ^  a 

tion  are  generally  produetive  of  --"^^.tLtnot  are  most 
often  lead  to  a  fatal  '^^^H' lio^ids  and  come  more  properly 
frequently  produced  by  heated  H'"™-  ^  ^^^^t  ,„tact 
under  tlJ  bead  of  sedds ;  ^if »  solid  state.  Hot 

may,  however,  be  either  m  the  bquid,  gaseou., 
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liquids  often  produce  biu-ns,  or  rather  scalds,  of  vast  extent;  the 
amount  of  injiuy  then  depends,  in  great  measure,  upon  the  density 
of  the  hquid  (or  rather,  perhaps,  upon  the  temperature  at  which  it 
boils),  and  upon  its  capacity  for  heat:  thus  sahne  solutions,  or 
syrups,  produce  a  worse  bum  than  water,  and  heated  oils  and 
fats  give  rise  to  still  more  frightfiJ.  scalds.  Burning  gases  or 
vapours,  which  of  course  act  externally  only  as  flame,  possess,  from 
their  natiu'e,  the  capabihty  of  penetrating  or  insinuating  themselves 
into  cavities,  such  as  the  nose  and  fauces;  and  then  we  have  a 
modification  of  burning,  which  arises  from  a  different  tissue,  the 
mucous  membrane,  being  included  in  the  mischief  When  a  bum 
is  inflicted  by  a  sohd  body  in  contact  with  the  burned  surface,  the 
effect  is  limited  superficially,  but  extends  in  depth,  sometimes 
involving  almost  the  whole  thiclmess  of  an  organ. 

As  to  the  an-angement  of  bums  and  scalds :  I  do  not  think 
they  can  be  classified  according  to  the  intensity  of  the  heat,  the 
consistence  and  capacity  for  heat  possessed  by  the  fluid,  or  even  to 
the  length  of  time  the  heat  has  been  apphed,  but  rather  according 
to  the  effects  that  have  been  produced  by  its  apphcation,  which 
often  penetrate  beyond  the  surface,  excite  violent  action,  and  be- 
come dangerous  to  Hfe. 

The  effects  of  burning  may,  however,  be  divided  into  two  kinds. 
1st.  Inflammation;  2nd.  Disorganization:  but  some  authors  have 
classed  bimis  according  to  four,  or  more  degrees. 

The  most  simple  result  from  a  burn  or  scald  is  a  mere  super- 
ficial inflammation,  uncircumscribed,  unattended  with  swelling,  and 
accompanied  by  very  httle  pain,  the  whole  merely  amounting  to  a 
sHght  turgescence  of  vessels — ^the  caloric  acting  only  as  a  mbe- 
facient.    This,  unless  egregiously  interfered  with,  will  very  soon 
termraate  spontaneously,  probably  with  a  sHght  desquamation  of 
the  cuticle.    Even  with  this  trivial  local  injury,  if  the  patient  be 
of  a  very  irritable  temperament,  soothing  topical  remedies  may  be 
beneficially  apphed — as,  for  instance,  cold  white-wash;  or,  perhaps, 
the  patient  may  find  it  more  agreeable  if  gently  warmed.  Shght 
antiphlogistic  and  narcotic  remedies  may  also,  in  some  few  instances, 
be  combined  with  the  local  treatment.    From  the  pecuharity  of 
constitution,  the  same  degree  of  heat  may  in  another  patient  pro- 
duce a  greater  amoimt  of  injury,  and  its  influence  may  penetrate 
into  deeper  stmctures,  and  interfere  with  the  vital  powers  of  the 
true  skin,  occasioning  at  once,  or  subsequently,  a  separation  of  the 
cuticle  from  the  surface  of  the  cutis,  and  an  effusion  of  serum 
between  them;  or  a  higher  degree  of  temperature  may  produce  this 
aggravated  result. 
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fically  but  whicli  requires  tlie  usual  means  to  allay  its  intensity, 

1  i  o,.«rif  affecting  tlie  constitution  generaUy. 
""'^JX  b  *rfcdd  is  ™re  sev™  at  vesicles  axe 
ioJl  lLl  is  a  considerate  degree  of  reddemng  between  he 
•  iJ  „nd  some  swelling  and  tension  of  tlie  parts.  If  the 
:Sn2  i^y  Estill  gre  Jer.  sloughing  or  gangrene  of  the  pa^s 
Xetne  alhin  scab  will  be  prodneed  nnder  the  formof  J^ey^h 
V.   ^^^\r'\^  arp  Dainful  when  touclied.     inese  are  pro 

c^'ered  with  scales,  and  there  is  an  effnsion  of  a  J-™™*  """^^ 
coverett  wi  '  the  whole  thickness  of  the  skm  and 

'"^mesaloiionof  the  cellular  tissue,  maybe  destroyed;  the 
sometunes  a  poruou  ui.  t  liorny,  drawmg 

scab  is  then  deeper,  and  more  ^J^^' "i^™  men  the  scab 
into  radiating  folds  the  surroundmg  l^^^'^y  =™  .  „f  ,  y^d 

is  removed,  and  '-Vr-^^-J—:  'JZ£^Tt:ni..cj  to 

that  ease,  it  is  completely  carbom.ed  ^^fyjl^^^ay  in  metal 
_a  catastrophe  ^^^^^^te  tci«  P-d  their 

r  r         oth^nrHeir  bodies,  in  the  course  of  the 

-"Se^rfmoval  of  the  ^^f-^-Z.'i^T^^^:^^^^^^ 
principle  of  the  treatmen  „  ^^^^H^^,,  injured  p=u  ts, 
and  an  abnormal  amoun  of  h^'  ^^J^  ^j;^t,a.  I  confess, 
the  application  of  cold  seems  f  ""W  ^3,te„t  i„ 

however,  I  have  the  same  dread  "t^ly^/^^f  J  ^  caLs  of  frost- 
burns  and  scalds,  that  I  have  of  apply  n„  hea^^  ^^^^^^ 

bite;  the  reaction  f -^^^^'^^^^^^^^^ 

i^tilraS: frSf  ^  - t^nd  symptomatic  fever  .d  other 
injurious  effects  result.  prevented  by  con- 

.    "  trfof  col     itW  ™ermissln,-and  in  some 
tinning  tlie  application  ol  coiu 
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cases  the  adoption  of  this  plan  may  prevent  the  dreaded  reaction; 
but,  by  such  ti-eatment,  I  think  the  tendency  to  rigors  is  to  be 
feared :  for,  as  we  have  shovra,  when  tissues  are  inflamed,  the 
blood  in  theii-  capillaries  undergoes  a  change  suited  to  the  increased 
demand  of  the  tissues  for  a  supply  of  their  constituents,  there  seems 
to  be  reason  in  the  behef  that  the  restringent  action  of  cold  must 
interfere  with  the  intended  reciprocal  action  between  tissue,  blood, 
an'dTMoodvessels.    Tepid  apphcations  are  therefore  the  best.' 

When  vesicles  have  formed,  great  care  should  be  taken  not  to 
allow  the  cuticle  to  be  removed.    If  it  be  rendered  very  tense  by 
the  quantity  of  serum  beneath  it,  a  valvular  opening  may  be 
made  with  a  small  lancet  to  evacuate  the  fluid;   stiU  retaining 
the  cuticle  as  a  covering  to  the  sensitive  cutis.    Most  people 
must  have   experienced   a   practical  hmt   of  the   use  of  this 
covering,  in  a  bhster  produced  in  rowing,  ridmg,  or  walking; 
for  a  large  bhster  from  either  of  these  causes  produces  liitle  or  no 
mconvenience  while  the  integrity  of  the  cuticle  is  maintained;  but 
only  destroy  it,  and  violent  constitutional  disturbance  may  foUow 
the   abrasion.    It   may  be   readUy  conceived,  therefore,  what 
must  be  the  eff-ect  resulting  fr-om  the  exposure  of  a  very  lai-ge  sur- 
face of  cutis.    Indeed,  patients  who  have  been  extensively,  but 
apparently  only  superficiaUy,  scalded,  have  been  known  to  die 'in  a 
state  of  coUapse  soon  after  the  injury,  merely  from  the  exposure  of 
the  sentient  exti^emities  of  the  nerves  of  the  true  skin.    The  physical 
influence  which  the  cuticle  produces  on  the  integuments  when  they 
are  removed  from  the  dead  body,  is  as  sti-iking  as  the  vital  changes 
which  are  efi-ected  in  the  cutis  by  the  removal  of  the  cuticle  in  the 
hving  body. 

If  two  portions  of  skin  be  taken,  one  with  the  cuticle  removed 
and  the  other  retabhig  it,  and  exposed  to  the  atinosphere,  and 
even  to  the  rays  of  the  summer's  sun,  the  portion  on  which  the 
cuticle  IS  preserved  wiU  remam  supple  and  moist  for  two  or  three 
days,  while  the  other  wiU  become  shriveHed  up  and  perfectly  dry  in 
a  few  hours.  THs,  therefore,  shows  the  importance  to  be  attached 
to  the  preservation  of  the  cuticle.  If,  by  any  accidental  cause,  or 
from  mjudicious  interference,  the  cuticle  has  been  removed  from  a 
vesication,  the  mdication  is  sufficiently  clear,  namely,  to  find  a  sub- 
stitute for  it;  hence  flour,  raw  cotton,  sunple  ointment,  or  any  such 
remedies  as  are  best  adapted  to  preserve  the  sentient  extremities  of 
the  nerves  from  the  mfluence  of  external  agents,  are  appUed  over 
'  the  exposed  surface;  while  constitiitional  remedies  must  also  be  had 
I  recourse  to  if  there  be  indications  of  irritative  fever  supervenine: 
Suppuration  generally  takes  place  from  the  cutis  after  vesications 
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from  a  burn,  but  is  not  an  invariable  concomitant,  as  sometimes 
the  plasma  tlu^own  out  becomes  organized,  and  the  wound  cicatrizes 
without  the  formation  of  pus.  Suppuration,  however,  frequently 
does  occm-,  and,  becoming  extremely  difficult  to  check  may  lead  to 
great  constitutional  disturbance.  If  tonics  and  nutritious  dxet^ 
with  the  apphcation  of  simple  dressings  to  the  sore,  do  not  check 
The  suppurative  process,  I  have  known  the  foUowmg  lotion  prove 
highly  efficacious: — 

Pulv.  opii,  gr.  iv.; 
MucUag.  gum  acacise,  ^ss.; 
Liq.  calcis,  5yiss.  M. 

Fiat  lotio. 

This  lotion  proves  equally  beneficial  when  ulceration  ac- 
companies the  suppurative  process,  in  which  case      J  - 
reaped  to  be  administered  internally;  m  the  case  of  ch^dren, 
ST;tp  of  poppies  is  preferable.    Chloride  of         m  sdution 
and  nitiL  of  silver,  have  also  been  recommended.    The  lattei  I 
suppose,   acts  beneficially  by  destioying  the  sensibility  of  the 
exW ties    of  the   nerves,   which   may,   perhaps,   from  then- 
^hXee  of  sensibihty,  keep  up  the  ulcerative  P--;  for  how 
ofL  do  we  find  phagedenic  ulcers  checked  at  once  \'^^^\f 
luna^  caustic.    WheS  the  heat  has  been  sufficient  to  destroy  the 
senlihty  of  the  cutis,  or  protracted  inflammation  has  done  so, 
ZS2g  apphcations  win  be  found  the  most  effectual  remedies; 
iTGu/^  hospital  we  generally  employ  oH  and  hme-water,  some- 
Les  .rith  a  httle  oil  of  tiirpentine  m  it,  or  the  ung.  resm^  A-^^, 
Sier  Ipread  upon  hnt,  or  made  into  a  hniment  by  bemg  rubbed 
d  tn  S  a  siSficient  quantity  of  spiiit  of  tm^pe^-  to  make  it 
of  a  fit  consistency  to  admit  of  being  apphed  wi  h  a  In 
these  more  violent  cases,  support,  and  very  often  ^tnnuh,  are 
reqW;  opiates  to  aUay  ii'ritation,  with  due  attention  to  the  state 
ofTe  excretions,  more  especially  to  that  of  tiie  bowels. 

.hen  the  heat  is  move  ^'>r:''^C^ZX^ei  l^T^y 
iu  depth  rather  t'^^/^^^^^g^^:  trlpM 

Z  2  r„:tio.      the  p..  to  a 
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considerable  depth  as  well  as  extent,  and  the  influence  has  probably 
been  propagated  to  the  interior  of  the  body.  Such  gangi-enous  or 
sloughing  burns  usually  occiu-  from  the  clothes  catching  fire,  the 
explosion  of  gimpowder  or  inflammable  aii-,  or  from  persons  falHng 
into  brewers'  or  soap-boilers'  vats. 

Under  these  violent  cu-cumstances,  the  constitution  is  at  once 
affected;  rigors  immediately  come  on;  the  whole  surface  of  the 
body  is  cold;  the  pulse  quick  and  smaH;  the  respiration  short 
and  burned;  vomiting  and  hiccough  supervene,  and  the  patient 
generally  dies  comatose  about  the  second  or  third  day. 

All  that  can  be  done  in  these  cases  is,  directly  to  protect  the 
patient  from  any  exposure  to  cold,  and,  if  it  be  possible,  the  tem- 
perature of  the  room  in  which  he  is  placed  shoLild  be  constantly 
mamtamed,  at  a  high  degi^ee,  for  the  first  twenty-four  hours- 
if  the  collapse  be  gi-eat  and  protracted,  stimuli  should  be  adminis- 
tered, and,  as  soon  as  reaction  is  restored,  a  large  dose  of  opium 
^ven.  The  wounds  should  be  covered  over  either  with  basihcon 
ointment,  spread  on  lint,  or  the  oH  and  lime-water  dressing  •  and 
on  those  parts  where  the  cutis  is  not  destroyed,  flour  should  be 
plentifully  strewed. 

Should  the  patient  siu-vive  the  first  violent  shock,  he  has  yet 
much  to  go  through  during  the  process  of  reparation;  he  may  faU 
a  victun  to  the  violence  of  the  symptomatic  fever  preceding  the 
restorative  action,  or  he  may  ultimately  sink  from  hectic  fever  or 
from  the  slower  exhaustion  of  vital  power,  resulting  from  profuse 
suppuration.  ^ 

In  deep  and  extensive  bums,  the  pecuhar  circumstances  under 
which  the  patient  may  sink  are,  I  think,  divisible  into  three  dif- 
ferent heads-pain,  inflammation,  suppuration;  and,  accordingly 
the  prognosis  m  bm-ns  depends  upon  whether  the  patient  be  yomS 
and  uTitable,  robust  and  sanguineous,  or  whether  he  be  debiH 
tated,  or  the  subject  of  chronic  disease.    The  strong  and  robust 
patient  is  the  one  who,  under  most  circumstances,  stands  the  best 
chance  of  recovermg;  for  although  he  is,  perhaps,  most  Kable  to  be 
attacked  by  excessive  mflammation,  he  is  best  able  to  support  the 
means  necessary  to  subdue  that  inflammation. 

Burns,  especially  when  arismg  from  the  explosion  of  gunpowder 
are  said  to  be  more  dangerous  than  scalds;  in  my  opinion,  the  com' 
parative  danger  of  the  two  is  in  proportion  to  the  extent  of  cutis 
■  exposed.  Therefore  it  ought  always  to  be  a  chief  object  to  pre 
'  serve  the  cuticle  as  much  as  possible;  and  if  the  sm-geon  be  present 
.  at  the  undressing  of  the  patient,  or  assist  in  so  dolg,  h^slioTdd 
'  take  great  care  that  lai-ge  portions  of  cuticle  ai-e  not  removed T^'u 

I  2 
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the  sW,  o.  ot.e.  parts  of  the  dres.  - 

the  late  Mr.  Earle  to  occur  so  ^^^^^^'^  ^"/^^^ot  bo^  . 
^istants:  this  ohservatio^  .s  "^^^  Umh  into  ( 

vT,  Tvfv  "Rnvle  m  his  proposition  ol  pmngiug  I 
agree  mth  M'-/^'^,,";^ J  Xch  I  have  aheady  given;  but  d  \ 
ice-cold  water,  for  the  reasons  wmc 

the  patient  were  placed  ^  ^^/f  V^e  temperature 

'l?t"™Mlrh"  ^ed  would  prove  highly  beneflcial; 
'vf  T  ae  sl^  toeTwould  fa^tate  the  removal  of  the  dress. 
-'^r^LTs'  W  -edies  which^bave  W  recom- 
mended in  ^orks  on  the  fo" "'is  hut  rarely  that 
lessly  occupy  ^P-^      '       jCno^nc     but  the  principles 
the  P-f  "J^.^^W^f »           Sr^i-e  founded  upon  the 
^hich  dictate  Its                            Sparable  fi-om  the  vanous 
just  appreciation  of  the  P^™™^^  ^.'^        lave  presented  to 
stages  of  inflannnation.    ^V^lXg  active  congestion,  of  the 
oui-  view  the  mere  blush,  not  ^P'^S  may  have 
vessels  of  the  inflamed  P-*. '  '°             J"  leaving  the  cutis 
vesicles,  with  the  -t-f                                and  in"  a  state  of 
exposed;  or  we  may  tod  the         ^e     ?  ^  eon- 
doV  -iow,  f^!^-^:'\^Z^'2,Z^  We  must  judge 
stitutional,  he  laid  down  for  geneia  a   p  j^^,es  of 
for  cm-selves,  by             ^^i'tftrull  I  teatment  according 
the  particular  case  before      ^^'^                  ^be  patient, 
to  the  effect                                             buj,  as,  indeed,  in 
The  '='^P'°y"»'^V!,"  ''JXted  by  the  severity,  and  also  the 

-c  S -::;::o^^^^^^  tTe 

generally  indicated.  attention  must  be  paid 

During  the  progress  of  the  c^e  ev  y  ^  ^^^^  ^ 

to  the  position  of  the  body  and  ^^^^      ^^^^   the  eicatrizatiou 

possible,  the  ^ontr^c^ZZc^i^^^^ 
of  wounds  from  bums  and  scalds,  ana  w 

unsightly  distortions.  recommended  for  the 

Before  I  speak  of  the  means  which  ec 

s^tl^rof'ts-nui:^^^^^^^ 
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led  Mm  to  a  close  investigation  of  tlie  subject,  and  he  took 
every  opportunity  of  making  a  post-mortem  examination  of  patients 
who  died  in  consequence  of  severe  burns;  he  discovered  that 
ulceration  of  the  commencement  of  the  duodenum  was  a  very 
common  concomitant,  and  was  invariable  if  hsematemesis  or 
pm-ging  of  blood  formed  a  prominent  symptom.  I  cannot  do  better 
than  quote  Mr.  Curhng's  own  words,  in  his  explanation  of  this 
important  pathological  fact. 

"  It  would  be  interesting  to  inquire  how  it  happens  that  in 
cases  of  bm-n,  the  fii-st  portion  of  the  duodenum  is  pecuharly  the 
seat  of  inflammation  and  ulceration,  in  preference  to  other  parts  of 
the  intestinal  tube.    It  cannot  be  attributed  solely  to  the  conges- 
tion of  the  mucous  membrane,  which  commonly  occurs  after  a 
severe  burn,  inasmuch  as  the  remainder  of  the  alimentary  canal, 
though  equally  participating  in  the  vascular  disturbance,  very 
rarely  indeed  becomes  aflFected  with  ulceration.    May  it  not  be 
the  effect  of  the  sudden  axrest  of  the  important  functions  of  a 
large  part  of  the  skin,  not  only  of  that  actually  injured  or  destroyed 
by  the  fire,  but  also  of  the  parts  which  usually  become  afterwards 
inflamed  to  some  extent  round  the  seat  of  injury  ?    The  duodemmi 
is  furnished  vnth  pecuhar  glands,  the  true  glands  of  Brunner,  which 
abound  in  that  particular  part  of  the  intestine,  the  seat  of  disease; 
and  although  their  office,  and  the  nature  and  uses  of  their  secre- 
tion, have  not  been  well  ascertained,  their  size  and  number  indicate 
that  they  must  be  capable  of  pouring  out  a  large  quantity  of  fluids 
and  that  their  functions  in  the  economy  are  by  no  means  imim- 
portant.    Now,  it  is  seldom  that  the  secretions  of  any  organ  can 
be  suddenly  stopped  \yithout  injurious  consequences  resulting;  and 
considering  the  importance  of  those  of  the  skin,  and  the  continuity 
of  this  structure  with  the  mucous  surface  of  the  alimentary  canal, 
we  can  scarcely  be  surprised  that  the  duodenal  glands  should 
sympathize  and  endeavour  by  an  increased  action  to  compensate 
for  the  suppression  of  the  exhalation  from  the  skin,  and  that  the 
irritation  consequent  thereon  should  often  lead  to  inflammation  and 
ulceration. 

"  Dr.  Hodgkin  seems  rather  inchned  to  attribute  the  ulceration 
of  the  duodenum  to  vomiting,  and  says,  that  in  some  instances  it 
has  been  the  cause  of  ulceration,  as  much  as  the  ulceration  has 
been  the  cause  of  keeping  up  the  vomiting." 

This  diff"erence  of  opinion  may,  it  seems,  be  easily  settled  by 
further  investigation ;  for  if  it  be  true  that  vomiting  wiU  produce 
ulceration  in  the  duodenum,  surely  we  should  find  it  after  the  ob- 
stmate  vomiting  which  so  frequently  occurs  in  cases  of  hernia,  and 
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otter  otetructtos  to  the  d™e  excretions,  and  -  -MdUte  ateence 

of  h»=matemesis  does  not  lead  us  to  anUapate  -^^^ 

I  wffl  now  relate  a  case  which  occurred  m  Guy  s  hospital  untter 
Mr  Morgan,  where  there  was  not  only  ulceration  o  the  duodenmn, 
but  also  partial  phlebitis.    Thomas  WalliB,  rt.  8i  ye^,  was  ad- 

1  wnv     The  bum  itseK  was  dusted  with  flour,  biougmng, 
Xch  s:on  co_d,  lasted  about  a  fortnight. 

L  health  seemed  pretty  good,  and  the  worm  was^es«i 
^th  poultices  and  mild  stimulatmg  omtments.    fee  or  ^  day  s 
before  he  died,  he  was  attacked  with  diarrhcea,  which,  howeve^ 
wi":eX  chUed  by  chall.     ^his  symp^m  was  —  ^ 
constant  sickness,  the  patient  ^'T^f/'t  fte  iZth  or  the 

7^  pain,  and  appeared  qi^te  conscious         May  J^h, 

Seit-tt::!rin^r-:=^^^^^ 

hlood,  which  were  adherent  to  tHeir  iimug 

of  the  hody  was  healthy.  ^^^en 
If  suppuration  occurs  in_  a  ""^l' for  both 
to  prevent 

granulations  and  newly-formed  skm  n  sometimes  prove 

that  all  the  precautions  which  can  be  taken  win 
^  abortive,  and  di^adfol^—-^^^  ^,,,3  a 

I  cannot  agi^ee  with  Mi.  ^eheve  that 

"source  of  blame  to  surgeons  but  on  the  c  y^,  ^^^^ 
they  are  the  effects  of  a  condition  of  gr-^  J^^^  ^^^^^  ^  J,,,tion 
toLns,  as, 

takes  place  m  every  pomt  of  the  S  ^ 
edge  to  edge,  smaller  and  smaUer  although  tt^^^^^ 

skfn  formed,  which  now  even  1^^/ .  considerable 
contraction  of  the  granulations,  and  is  geneiaUy  moie 
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than  that  of  the  gramilations  themselves;  drawing  the  mouth  of  the 
wound  together  hke  a  pvu-sc."  These  contractions  produce  most 
frightfid  scars  and  frequently  interfere  with  the  functions  of  im- 
portant joints.  I  have  often  seen  the  chin  drawn  down  upon  the 
sternum,  the  lower  jaw  depressed  so  as  to  prevent  the  closing  of 
the  mouth,  the  saliva  constantly  flowing  over  the  lips,  deglutition 
obstructed,  and  all  these  inconveniences  attended  with  frightful  dis- 
tortions of  countenance.  Permanent  contractions  of  the  Hmbs 
frequently  result,  tying  the  upper  arm  to  the  chest,  after  bums 
about  the  shoulders,  so  as  entirely  to  prevent  the  performance  of 
the  motions  of  the  upper  extremity,  rendering  it  often  worse  than 
useless,  an  actual  burden,  the  inconvenience  inducing  the  sufferer 
to  seek  any  operation,  even  to  the  removal  of  the  limb,  for  the  cure 
of  the  deformity,  rather  than  remain  a  permanent  cripple.  As  to 
the  operations  proposed,  and  often  performed,  for  the  cure  of  the 
deformities  arising  from  bm"ns,  I  can  say  but  little  in  their 
favom*;  and,  indeed,  so  unsuccessful  have  they  proved  in  my  own 
!)ractice,  that  I  feel  but  little  disposed  to  recommend  a  patient  to 
submit  to  the  painful  dissections  which  are  required  for  the  removal 
of  the  cicatrices,  and  which  so  rarely  afford  the  rehef  anticipated. 
Dupuytren,  who  does  not  speak  very  favourably  of  the  result  of 
operations  on  cicatrices  after  burns,  recommends  that  they  should 
never  be  attempted  imtn  months,  or  even  years,  after  the  forma- 
tion of  the  cicatrix, — not,  in  fact,  until  the  "  frsena  and  bands  had 
become  perfectly  organized,"  when  he  considers  they  have  no  longer 
any  tendency  to  contract.  An  objection  to  the  practice  appears  to 
me  to  present  itself,  viz.  that  the  muscles  have  probably  imdergone 
a  change  to  fit  themselves  to  the  new  position  of  the  limb ;  and  that 
even  bones  themselves,  if  a  joint  be  imphcated  in  the  contraction, 
may  have  also  so  far  accommodated  themselves  to  the  circumstances 
in  which  they  are  placed  as  to  be  incapable  of  being  restored  to  their 
original  position. 

The  operation  usually  proposedfor  the  removal  of  these  deformities 
is,  the  transverse  division  of  the  contracted  cicatrices  until  the  parts 
can  be  drawn  and  extended  to  their  natural  position,  and  be  retained 
by  bandages  and  machinery  competent  to  the  purpose.  In  some 
cases  this  cannot  be  effected  at  once,  but  must  be  brought 
about  by  a  slow  and  gradual  extension,  which  shoidd  be  con- 
stantly maintained  during  the  granulating  process.  When  these 
means  are  employed,  the  apparatus  should  be  worn  for  many 
months  after  the  wound  is  healed, — ^indeed,  imtil  the  new  skin  has 
become  perfectly  organized,  or  contraction  will  be  certain  to  recur 
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as  soon  as  the  extending  force  is  removed.    Should  the  graniilations 
become  too  exuberant  during  the  recovery,  nitrate  of  silver  should 
be  freely  employed  to  keep  them  down.     Some  sm-geons  have  re- 
commended that  the  whole  extent  of  the  cicatrized  skin  should  be 
dissected  oflF,  and  that  the  parts  previously  bound  down  should  be 
restored  as  nearly  as  they  can  be  to  their  natural  position,  that  the 
edges  of  the  healthy  skin  should  be  brought  into  as  close  an  ap- 
proximation as  possible,  and  appropriate  means  employed  to  pro- 
mote the  heahng  of  the  w^ound.    Modifications  of  this  mode  of 
treatment  have  been  adopted,  by  making  a  longitudinal  incision 
through  the  healthy  skin  on  each  side  of  the  w^ound,  but  at  some 
distance  from  it,  so  as  to  allow  the  two  portions  of  skin,  thus 
let  loose  as  it  were,  to  be  brought  into  close  contact.  Some 
surgeons  have  even  practised  the  Tahacotian  plan,  of  partially 
removing  a  portion  of  skia   from  the  vicinity  of  the  wound, 
attempting   to  restore  the  burnt  surface  by  applying   it  over 
the  wound,  and  to  unite  it,  by  what  is  termed  the  plastic  mode; 
but,  even  under  such  circumstances,  the  contractions  have  returned 
with  the  same  inveteracy  as  under  the  other  modes  of  treatment. 

I  beheve  the  great  object  is  to  prevent  these  contractions  during 
the  progress  of  the  heahng  of  the  w^ound,  and  the  position  of  the 
patient  is  the  priacipal  preventive  means,  taking  cai-e  that  the 
mechanical  methods  are  persevered  in  tmtil  the  cicati-ix  is  perfectly 
organized,  and  the  new  skin  has  lost  all  its  tendency  to  contraction; 
but  I  acknowledge  it  is  very  difficult  to  say  when  that  exact  period 
has  arrived. 

About  three  years  ago  I  had  under  my  care  a  child  of 
eight  years  old,  who  had  been  burnt  about  two  years  before  in  the 
front  part  of  the  neck ;  and  in  consequence  of  the  contraction  of 
the  cicatrix,  the  head  was  drawn  down  towai-ds  the  chest,  the  lower 
jaw  and  hp  depressed,  and  the  countenance  much  disfigui-ed.  I 
made  an  incision  along  the  base  of  the  lower  jaw  as  long  as 
the  cicatrix,  and,  dissecting  the  skin  of  the  hp  from  the  bone,  re- 
stored it  to  its  natural  position.  I  then  dissected  off  the  whole  of 
the  cicatrix,  divided  the  sternal  attachment  of  the  stemo-cleido 
mastoideus  muscle  on  one  side,  and  was  then  able  to  elevate  the 
head;  in  wliich  position  I  secm-ed  it  by  an  appai-atus  wHch  was 
made  for  the  purpose,  to  support  the  chm,  and  prevent  subsequent 
retraction.  The  plan  promised  complete  success  for  six  or  eight 
weeks,  but  the  pressure  of  the  chin  upon  the  instriunent,  pro- 
bably from  contraction  recurring,  became  so  painful  that  its  use 
had  to  be  discontinued,— the  result  of  this  Avas,  that,  although  the 
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patient  was  relieved,  the  deformity  returned  to  a  certain  ex- 
tent,  nnd  she  left  London  permanently  disfigured.  One  great 
advantage,  however,  was  gained  by  this  operation, — the  lips 
were  restored  to  perfect  adaptation,  and  rendered  capable  of 
performing  their  natui-al  function.  I  have  also  divided  cicatrices 
from  burns  in  the  hands  producing  contractions  of  the  fingers,  but 
with  no  better  success.  The  protracted  period  necessary  to  the 
cure  tires  most  persons  out  long  before  it  is  completed ;  for  the 
fact  is,  that  a  degree  of  tension  must  be  maintained  upon  the  new 
tissue  forming  the  cicatrices  for  a  sufficient  period,  not  only  mechani- 
cally to  overcome  the  possibility  of  contraction,  but  at  the  same 
time  to  induce,  from  the  continued  stimulus  of  the  tension,  an  action 
by  which  the  character  of  the  tissue  appears  to  undergo  a  change  by 
which  that  inherent  tendency  to  contractility  is  destroyed. 
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SUPPURATION. 


Suppuration— Its  nature  and  causes— Source  and  formation  of  pus 

 jts  period  of  commencement  and  duration — Description  of 

pus— General  and  local  symptoms  of  suppuration— Cold  abscess 
—Suppuration  of  mucous  membrane— Of  cellular  membrane— 
Of  bone— Of  arteries— Of  veins— Banger  of  suddenly  checking 
suppuration— Different  methods  of  and  precautions  in  opening 
abscesses— Psoas  and  lumbar  abscesses— Their  treatment.— 
Hectic  fever— Its  causes— Definition— Symptoms— Treatment. 

I  HAVE  already  stated  that  tlie  different  results  of  inflammation  are 
resolution,  adhesion,  suppuration,  ulceration,  and  mortification. 
Having  considered  resolution  and  adhesion,  I  shall  now  describe 
what  is  frequently  termed  suppm'ative  inflammation. 

In  suppurative  inflammation  the  exuded  matter  is  formed  mto 
pus  The  formation  of  pus  may  take  place  in  an  inflamed  mucous 
surface,  on  the  surface  of  an  open  wound,  or  in  the  mterstices  of  a 
tissue.    In  the  latter  case,  the  pus  coUecting,  forms  an  abscess.  _ 

Suppuration  occurs  in  inflammations  in  wliich  the  adhesive 
process  is  opposed  by  loss  of  substance,  or  by  some  continued  UTita- 
tion  from  the  presence  of  a  foreign  body,  such  as  a  piece  of  glass 
left  in  a  wound,  or  by  the  constitution  of  the  patient  bemg  at 
fault   his  blood  deficient  in  lymph,  and  therefore  mcapable  of 
becoming  organized  into  tissue.     We  often  find  this  to  be  the  case 
after  amputations  and  other  operations  in  persons  of  a  strumous 
diathesis;   therefore  every  surgeon  studies  well  the  constitutional 
powers  of  his  patient  before  he  subjects  him  to  surgical  operations 
The  presence  of  pus  is  not,  however,  always  to  be  considered 
as  an  unhealthy  or  undesirable  condition,  for  it  somet.imes  fulfils 
a  most  salutary  office,  as  in  granulating  sores  after  gun-shot  wounds, 
or  extensive  loss  of  substance  from  any  other  cause. 

Pathologists  have  entertained  different  views  respectmg  the 
formation  or  soiuxe  of  pus  globules,  as  to  whether  pus  is  a  new 
secretion,  or  merely  altered  colom-less  blood-corpuscles,  or  the 
debris  of  the  inflamed  tissues. 

It  is  now  known  that  pus  does  not  exude  from  the  capillaries 
in  the  form  of  pus  globules,  but  that  the  latter  lu-e  developed  m 
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the  exuded  matter^  only  after  exudation.  Suppui-ation  on  a  mucous 
surface  may  be  said  to  be  a  morbidly  excessive  development  of 
epithelium  from  the  morbidly  excessive  exudation  caused  by  the 
inflammation,  the  cells  of  which,  in  the  form  of  pus-corpuscles,  are 
thrown  off  before  being  matured.  Suppuration  on  the  sui-face  of 
an  open  wound  may  be  \dewed  somewhat  in  the  same  hght,  the 
pus  serving  as  an  epithehvun  to  protect  the  new  tender  granula- 
tions. The  inner  wall  of  an  abscess,  like  the  superficial  part  of 
an  open  wound,  has  been  named  pyogenic  membrane,  but  the  so- 
called  pyogenic  membrane  is  itself  merely  one  part  of  the  exuded 
matter  metamorphosed ; — in  the  latter  case  into  granulations — in 
the  former  into  a  structm*e  analogous  to  granulations;  the  other 
part  of  the  exuded  matter  being  transformed  into  pus. 

The  period  at  which  suppuration  takes  place  is  very  various, 
especially  when  it  occurs  iu  any  other  tissue  than  the  mucous 
membrane.  On  the  surface  of  a  mucous  membrane  the  elabo- 
ration of  pus  often  occurs  very  rapidly,  nearly  as  soon  as  the 
ioflaromation  itself  is  set  up.  In  gonorrhoea,  purulent  discharge  is 
known  to  occm*  sometimes  fourteen  hours  after  infection,  while, 
even  in  acute  abscess,  it  takes  several  days  for  pus  to  be  formed  in 
the  other  tissues  of  the  body,  and  under  chronic  inflammation  it 
may  be  months  before  an  abscess  is  developed.  There  are  three 
causes  for  this  diversity — namely,  the  textm-e  of  the  part  affected, 
the  constitution  of  the  patient,  and  the  nature  of  the  source  of 
irritation.  The  duration  of  suppuration  is  also  very  various;  it 
may  last  but  a  few  hours,  as  when  seated  in  the  mucous  mem- 
branes, or  it  may  remain  for  months  or  even  years,  as  sometunes 
happens  in  lumbar  and  psoas  abscesses,  and  in  fistulse.  This 
difference  results  from  the  same  causes  as  those  that  modify  the 
rapidity  of  the  first  formation  of  pus. 

I  have  already  alluded  to  the  great  tendency  to  purulent  effu- 
sions, possessed  by  the  mucous  membranes.  I  will  now  direct 
attention  to  the  protracted  symptoms  which  result  from  the  forma- 
tion of  matter  in  those  tissues  of  the  body  which  have  less  vital 
energy,  and  in  which  the  premonitory,  as  well  as  the  immediate 
symptoms  are  remarkably  slow  in  their  progress. 

The  influence  of  the  constitution  in  modifymg  the  formation  of 
pus  is  well  shown  by  the  length  of  time  during  which  the  absorbent 
glands  wiU  remam  in  a  state  of  inflammation  in  scrofulous  patients 
before  they  suppurate,  and  the  rapidity  with  which  matter  is 
formed  under  trivial  exciting  curcumstances  in  ii'ritable  and  san- 
guineous temperaments. 

The  nature  of  the  injury,  as  well  as  that  of  the  different  kinds 
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of  disease,  produces  peculiarities  with  reference  to  the  rapid  or 
slow  formation  of  matter;  thus,  an  extraneous  body,  remaming 
as  a  source  of  ii-ritation,  soon  leads  to  inflammation  of  the  absorbents, 
and  suppuration  in  the  glands.  Pus  forms  rapidly  m  phlebita^, 
while  in  many  diseases  termed  chronic,  it  is  but  slowly  developed. 
The  Quantity  of  pus  secreted  also  varies  considerably,  but  appears 
rather  to  depend  upon  the  constitution  of  the  patient  than  upon 
the  character  of  the  inflammation.  ,    ,    •  i 

I  shall  now  describe  the  appearance  and  general  physical 
characters  of  pus.    It  is  a  white  creamy,  emulsion-hke  hqmd,  coni- 
posed  of  globules  suspended  in  a  fluid  termed  the  hquor  puns,  its 
specific  gi-avity  is  1030,  it  puti-ifies  with  difficulty,  and  has  an  alka- 
hne  reaction,  but  soon  becomes  acid  if  left  at  rest  exposed  to  the 
atmosphere.    If  pus  be  allowed  to  remain  at  rest  for  some  tune,  the 
globules  sink  to  the  bottom,  as  they  have  a  greater  specific  gravity 
Ln  the  fluid  in  which  they  were  suspended.     These  globules,  if 
examined  under  a  microscope,  are  found  to  be  between  ^  and 
of  an  inch  in  diameter,  and  to  present  a  granular  appear^ce 
They  are  nucleated  ceUs,  but  their  nucleus  is  usually  not  evident 
until  the  pus  has  been  acted  on  by  much  diluted  acetic  acid,  when 
it  is  brought  into  view  by  the  solution  of  the  granules,  usually  m 
the  shape  of  a  multdobed  body.    Pus,  at  the  moment  of  its 
issue  from  an  abscess,  is  neutral;   so  is  that  whzch  is  obtanxed 
from  the  surface  of  a  simple  granulating  wound;  it  J^^J^^^^' 
sometimes  shghtly  acid,  which  is  said  to  depend  upon  the  forma- 
tion  under  the  influence  of  the  ak,  of  a  small  quantity  of  lactic  and 
acl  acids.    Pus  may  hkewise  become  alkaline  from  the  disen- 
gagement of  ammonia ;  but  in  that  case,  a  certam  degree  of  putire- 
faction  must  have  taken  place. 

As  to  the  particular  conditions  which  lead  at  one  time  to  the 
devetopment  of  new  tissues  from  the  e-^ed  matter,  and^at^^^^^^^^^^ 
to  the  formation  of  pus,  but  httle  is  understood.  Much,  ^o^  ^^  er, 
deptdfon  te  quanV  and  quahty  of  the  exuded  matter,  and  the 

an  ulcerative  P~ 
be  termed  an  absorptive  disintegration,  occurs  ^f^^ 
formed,  or  can  be  deposited;  this  hypothesis  ^^^^^  ^^^^^^^^ 
from  the  idea  of  the  necessity  for  a  cavity  bemg  ^^^y^^.^  *° 
receive  the  pus,  especially  in  deep-seated  ^f/-^^;^^^^^^ 
that  pus  is  merely  developed  from  the  exuded  ^att  ;  ^o^^^^^^^ 
hminaiy  action  can  be  considered  necessaiy,        ceO^mly  it  do 
not  take  place  on  mucous  surfaces,  as  suppuration  anoU  go  on 
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•weeks  in  ophthalmia  and  gonorrhoea  without  any  loss  of  the  sub- 
stance of  the  aflFected  membrane. 

The  constitutional  symptoms  pathognomonic  of  the  formation  of 
pus  are  so  well  mai-ked  as  to  render  the  diagnosis  comparatively 
easy.  Febrile  symptoms  generally  result  from  the  inflammation 
before  matter  is  formed,  and,  indeed,  fr-equently  subside  from  the 
influence  of  remedies  without  the  occurrence  of  suppuration,  but  if 
the  in-itative  fever  continues,  and  its  violence  remains  unmitigated, 
resisting  the  usual  means  employed,  there  is  reason  to  suspect  the 
probabihty  of  suppuration,  which  will  generally  be  soon  determined 
by  the  premonitory  symptom  of  rigors,  the  severity  of  which  will 
depend  upon  the  unportance  of  the  part  affected,  the  mextensibihty 
of  the  tissue  inflamed,  and  the  constitution  of  the  patient.  This 
rigor,  the  forei-unner  of  the  formation  of  pus,  is,  indeed,  a  remark- 
able phenomenon  in  the  pathology  of  suppuration.  It  appears 
that,  during  its  presence,  the  blood  is  driven  from  the  surface  of 
the  body  to  the  heart  and  large  vessels,  at  which  stage  a  sensation 
of  cold  is  felt  over  the  whole  surface,  sometimes  even  to  "  chatter- 
mg  of  the  teeth,^'  as  in  ague;  reaction  then  occurs  as  if  the  heart 
were  suddenly  sthnulated,  and  the  blood  is  sent  with  unusual  force 
back  to  eveiy  part  of  the  body,  and  more  especiaUy  to  the  part 
affected. 

This  constitutes  what  is  termed  the  hot  fit,  dm-ing  which  period 
the  mflamed  tissue  rapidly  advances  towards  abscess.  The  rigor 
may  be  perhaps  considered  so  far  a  salutary  condition,  as  it  pre- 
pares the  constitution,  by  a  sudden  suspension  of  all  the  functions 
for  makhig  an  effort  to  complete  the  object  upon  which  it  is 
employed.  The  sensation  of  cold,  so  frequently  experienced  by 
healthy  persons  after  a  hearty  meal,  is  a  somewhat  analogous  con- 
dition, when  nature  is  especially  preparing  for  the  function  of 
digestion. 

If  the  tissue  mflamed  is  such  as  admits  of  a  ready  formation  of 
pus,  as,  for  mstance,  the  mucous  membranes,  neither  rigors  nor 
any  other  mdication  of  constitutional  disturbance,  wiU  necessarHy 
occur.  The  formation  of  pus  m  the  ceUular  membranes  is  not 
usuaDy  accompanied  by  much  irritative  fever,  or  preceded  by  distinct 
ngors;  these  membranes  are  found  to  possess  the  power  of  rapid 
reparation;  and  it  seems  as  if  the  constitution  sympathised  in  pro 
portion  to  the  difficulty  of  the  ultimate  restoration  of  the  affected 
structure. 

When  pus  accumulates  m  a  cavity  formed  in  a  tissue,  an  abscess 
IS  said  to  be  formed. 
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Local  signs  also  present  tliemselves  as  pathognomonic  indications 
of  the  formation  of  abscess.  The  patient  experiences  a  change  m  the 
character  of  the  pain,  which  becomes  altered  from  an  acute  hot 
pain  to  a  tlii-obbing  sensation,  and  a  darker  blush  covers  the  sur- 
face  of  the  diseased  part.  The  swelhng  generally  becomes  cu-cum- 
scribed  and  harder  in  its  circumference  than  in  its  centre,  where 
the  skiii  is  thinnish,  and  a  fluctuation  at  this  period  may  usually 
be  detected.  If  the  abscess  be  not  now  opened,  an  ulcerative  pro- 
cess is  set  up  towards  the  surface  of  the  body,  and  the  pus  is  spon- 
taneously  evacuated. 

But  as  I  have  remarked  before,  it  is  not  always  that  such  dis- 
tinct symptoms  mark  the  formation  of  pus,  for  under  certain  consti- 
tutional conditions,  as,  for  instance,  after  protracted  iUness,  scarlet 
fever,  measles,  and  other  exanthemata,  it  is  not  uncominon  for 
abscesses  to  form  one  after  another  in  different  parts  of  the  body  ; 
these  are  unattended  by  either  the  usual  constitutional  or  local 
signs  of  suppuration:  neither  irritative  fever  nor  rigor  ai-e  present, 
there  is  no  pain  in  the  part,  nor  even  redness,  and  yet  large  coUec- 
tions  of  pus  are  found.    CheHus  and  other  surgeons  have  termed 
this  "  cold  abscess."    It  portrays,  in  fact,  a  general  defect  m  nutri- 
tion, and  deterioration  of  blood,  and  not  a  pecuharity  either  m  the 
character  of  the  inflammation  or  of  the  tissue  affected.     _  bold 
abscess"  presents  itself  under  the  form  of  a  softish  tumour,  cn-cum- 
scribed,  indolent,  and  generally  situated  immediately  under  the 
skin  in  which  there  is  usually  neither  change  of  colour  nor  general 
appearance,  at  least,  not  in  the  early  stages  of  the  disorder.  Fluc- 
tuation is  more  apparent  in  this  than  in  ordinary  abscess,  because 
the  pus  is  more  superficial,  and  more  Hquid,  and  at  the  same  tmie 
the  sac  is  less  distended.    The  pus  dischai-ged  is  generally  of  an 
unhealthy  Idnd,  thin,  and  often  fcBtid,  and  it  continues  to  flow  m 
large  quantities.    CoUiquative  sweats  foUow,  and  the  patient  soon 
sinks  under  the  continued  draining  to  which  the  system  is  subjected 
In  the  post-mortem  examination  of  these  cases  the  matter  wiU 
frequently  be  found  diffused  over  very  large  surfaces,  and  passing 
dol  even  to  the  bones,  wHch  may  be  found  denuded  of  perio  - 
teum,  and  would  probably  go  on  to  exfohation  if  the  patient  sur- 

vived  sufficiently  long.  .  -,.   ^-      ^  ^ 

The  chai^acter  of  the  pus  gives  the  best  indication  of  the  consh 
tutional  powers.     If  it  be  '^pus  laudable,"  that  is  o    unifo  n 
consistence,  of  a  yellowish  white  coloui-,  and  free  ^'om  o^^  W 
surgeon  has  confidence  in  his  patient's  recovery,  and  regulates  bs 
treatment  accordingly.    This  renders  it  very  important  to  examme 
carefully  the  contents  of  an  abscess.    Suppm-ation  produces  very 
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vai-ious  eflPects  in  the  different  tissues  of  the  body,  altliougli  all  seem 
more  or  less  obnoxious  to  its  ocemTence.  CoUections  of  pus  may- 
form  in  any  tissue,  it  has  even  been  found  in  clots  of  blood;  it  is 
met  with  at  aU  depths,  and  in  the  bones  themselves.  It  is,  however, 
much  more  usual  for  it  to  be  found  nearer  to  the  surface  of  the 
body.  The  mucous  membranes  are  particularly  subject  to  it, 
and  the  continuance  of  the  process  seems  to  be  maintained  in 
that  tissue  with  the  least  degree  of  constitutional  irritation  or 
suffering. 

Cellular  membrane  is  also  very  prone  to  suppuration ;  and,  in 
most  cases  of  common  abscess,  the  cellulai-  tissue  is  the  seat  of  its 
formation ;  hence,  matter  is  frequently  diffused  over  large  surfaces, 
and  leads  to  most  mischievous  results,  by  separating  this  universal 
connecting  medium  from  important  organs  of  the  body,  interfering 
therefore  with  their  natural  functions. 

When  matter  forms  in  bone,  considerable  constitutional  disturb- 
ance arises  from  the  httle  extensibihty  of  the  tissue,  but  the  presence 
of  abscess  in  bone  is  denoted  by  very  similar  symptoms  to  those 
which  occur  on  the  formation  of  matter  in  the  other  structures  of 
the  body,  such  as  rigors,  and  the  peculiar  throbbing  paius,  which 
ai-e  much  increased  at  night.    The  soft  parts  become  affected  and 
ulcerate,  from  the  contmued  pressure  of  the  matter  towards  the 
surface ;  pus  will  indeed  even  pass  through  or  dissolve  bone  to  ob- 
tam  means  of  exit.  I  advisedly  use  the  term  dissolve ;  for  pus  has  the 
power  of  dissolving  bone,  and  1  beheve  I  was  the  first  to  point  out 
this  fact.    I  was  led  to  the  consideration  of  the  subject  fi-om  testing 
some  necrotic  pus,  which  I  found  to  contain  a  very  large  proportion 
of  phosphate  of  Hme,  while  healthy  pus  contains  only  a  trace.  I 
have  lately  appHed  dilute  phosphoric  acid  to  bone  in  a  state  of 
exfohation  aud  necrosis,  with  the  result  that  dead  portions  have 
been  thrown  off,  or  I  ought  rather  to  say  removed,  with  striking 
rapidity.    This  object  has  been  attamed  by  the  phosphoric  acid, 
convertmg  the  phosphate  of  Hme  into  a  biphosphate,  in  which 
atomic  form  it  is  rendered  soluble,  and  is  proportionably  more 
readdy  removed.    Necrotic  pus  itself  affords  an  acid  reaction.  The 
treatment  of  abscess  in  bone  is  similar  to  that  to  which  recourse  is 
had  when  abscess  is  formed  in  other  structures,  and  will  be  more 
particulai-ly  described  when  I  treat  especiaUy  of  the  diseases  of 
the  bones. 

Fortunately,  arteries  under  the  hafluence  of  inflammation  rai-ely 
suppui-ate;  were  they  prone  to  this  pathological  condition,  the 
apphcation  of  a  hgature  would  no  longer  be  avadable  as  a  remedy 
for  aneurism :  but  in  chronic  abscesses  it  does  sometimes  occur  that 
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an  artery  wiU  become  opened  by  au  ulcerative  process,  aud  therefore 
even  in  tbe  simple  operation  of  opening  an  abscess,  it  is  necessary 
always  to  ascertain  satisfactorily  that  there  is  no  commumcatxon 
between  the  cavity  of  the  abscess  and  the  interior  of  an  ai-teiy. 

The  veins  seem  more  disposed  than  arteries  to  suppuration,  and 
the  constitutional  effects  produced  when  this  occui's  are  always 
most  alanning.  The  pathology  of  phlebitis  will  be  more  dwelt  on 
when  treating  of  the  diseases  of  veins.  _ 

The  pus  exuded  on  the  surfa^ie  of  a  granulatmg  sore  is 
developed  partly  into  new  cellular  tissues  and  capillaries,  which 
compose  the  substance  of  the  gi^anulations,  and  pai-tly  mto  pus, 
which  serves  to  protect  the  graaulations. 

Purulent  discharge  is  sometimes  useful  in  facihtatmg  the  escape 
of  extraneous  substances  from  the  hving  body;  it  is  assisted 
however,  by  the  process  of  ulceration,  which  is  necessary  to  ettect 

Whet"  the  constitution  of  a  patient  has  been  for  a  long  time 
subiected  to  the  influence  of  a  purulent  discharge,  as  from  a  chr-omc 
abscess  of  the  extended  sm'face  of  an  old  ulcer,  care  should  be 
taken  not  too  quickly  to  check  this  habitual  di-am,  or  even  if  it 
should  suddenly  stop  spontaneously,  medicma^  remedies  such  as 
purgatives,  sudorifics,  &c.,  should  be  adnnmstered  to  oWe  the 
LL  ari;ingfrom  its  suppression.  Issues,  setons,  and  bhsters,  ai-e 
aTo  had  recourse  to  as  the  best  prophylactic  means  which  can 

^TWete  many  opportunities  of  observing  in  the  wards  of 
hospital,  patients  sifering  fr'om  pains  in  the  head,  disturbance  m 
the  n^^d  functions  of  the  bowels,  and  other  constituhonal 
derangements  resulting  from  the  sudden  heahng  up  of  large  ulcers ; 
thZ  require  purgative  medicines  for  their  rehef.  Many  cases  ai-e 
on  record^f  the  r'ehef  of  hemoptysis  by  setons  aud  issues  aud  o 
the  reCi  of  the  disease  as  soon  as  the  ai-tificial  dischar-ge  had  been 

'^''t^abscess  differs  only  from  suppuration  of  the  suxface  in  the 
pustintconW^  which  leads  to  gi^ater  constitutional  derange- 
Znt  Zn  when  it'  is  freely  disclwged;  either  fr-om  mucous  sur- 

atresfrrlr;  be  .ways  a  strong  -d^ 
are  forced  i  give  way;  the  tumour-  then  becomes  more  and  moie 
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regular,  and  reassumes  tlie  spherical  form.     It  lias  been  asked 
■whether  the  desti-uction  of  the  tissues  is  produced  merely  by  the 
pressm-e  of  the  accumulated  pus,  or  whether  some  specific  change 
be  not  at  work  in  the  character  and  constitution  of  those  tissues ; 
both  these  causes  are,  however,  probably  in  operation.    The  cavity 
of  an  abscess  is  not  alAvays  a  free  sac,  but  is  sometimes  traversed 
by  bloodvessels,  nerves,  or  even  by  excreting  ducts.  Whatever 
may  be  the  situation  of  an  abscess,  it  generally  directs  itself 
towards  the  sm-face.    The  mutual  pressure  between  the  viscera  and 
the  walls  of  the  cavity,  which  is  shown  by  the  facihty  with  which 
the  former  escape  when  those  walls  ai-e  accidentally  wounded,  is 
sufficient  to  prove  that  it  would  be  difficult  for  pus  to  make  its  way 
into  a  serous  cavity :  although  it  is  not  common,  it  is,  however, 
well  known  that  such  a  result  may  occur,  and  that  abscesses  may 
burst  and  pom-  their  contents  into  either  of  the  great  cavities. 

K  the  secretion  of  pus  continue  in  an  abscess,  it  wiU  spon- 
taneously provide  for  its  own  evacuation,  by  making  its  way  to  the 
surface,  either  in  consequence  of  its  pressure  upon  smTounding 
parts,  or  fr-om  its  irritating  action  upon  them.  Sometimes,  however, 
it  is  advisable  not  to  wait  for  nature  to  achieve  the  evacuation  of 
the  matter,  but  to  effect  the  object  artificially  by  opening  the  sac 
of  the  abscess,  so  allowing  the  pus  to  escape. 

The  period  at  which  an  abscess  should  be  opened  is  an  im- 
portant subject  for  consideration :  as  a  general  rule,  I  should  say 
it  ought  not  to  be  until  the  local  heat  of  the  inflamed  part 
begins  to  subside;  for  if  it  be  opened  before  the  time  at  which 
the  abscess  is  "ripe,"  the  action  necessary  to  the  formation  of  pus 
is  mterfered  with,  and  an  inflammation  unfavorable  to  that 
action  is  hable  to  be  produced.  To  bring  about  the  condition 
most  suitable  to  the  evacuation  of  the  contents  of  an  abscess, 
poultices  and  fomentations  are  employed.  This  is  a  matter  which 
will  perhaps  be  considered  as  of  veiy  Httle  importance,  and  some- 
what beneath  the  dignity  of  a  sm^geon;  but  such  is  not  the 
case,  for  there  may  be,  I  am  ahnost  incHned  to  say,  scientific 
ability  displayed,  not  only  in  the  choice  of  the  appropriate  period 
for  the  appHcation  of  a  poultice,  but  also  in  the  very  mode  of 
makhig  it.  Mr.  Abemethy  did  not  think  it  imworthy  of  himself 
to  dweU  upon  this  subject  in  his  surgical  lectm-es,  and  would  often 
teach  nurses  how  to  make  and  apply  a  poultice.  It  should  be  made 
of  stale  bread,  rasped  to  an  impalpable  powder  in  a  basin ;  boihng 
water  should  then  be  poured  upon  it,  a  httie  sweet  oil  added,  and 
the  whole  stirred  up  until  it  is  worked  into  a  smooth  pulpy  mass. 
The  hnseed  meal  which  is  generally  used  in  hospitals  contains 

K 
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mustard  seed,  and  other  irritating  matters,  which  frequently  do  much 

harm.  ,    .     ^  i  ^ 

As  soon  as  there  is  evidence  of  suppuration  havmg  taken  place, 
the  earher  the  pus  is  evacuated  the  hetter ;  unless  perhaps  we  make 
an  exception  in  the  case  of  patients  of  a  scrofulous  diathesis  m 
whom  I  have  generally  found  it  better  to  leave  nature  to  effect  the 
evacuation  of  the  matter  in  her  own  way,  and  to  direct  attention 
more  pai'ticularly  to  the  improvement  of  the  constitution  by  mtemai 

One'  great  object  with  the  surgeon  should  be  to  prevent 
unsightly  cicatrices;  and  my  experience  leads  me  to  believe  that  m 
stnimous  patients  the  scars  axe  less  when  the  abscess  is  left  to  open  by 
ulceration  than  when  the  lancet  is  employed,  unless  the  evacuation 
be  effected  by  making  three  or  four  smaU  punctures,  afterwards 
applying  gentle  pressure  to  promote  the  escape  of  the  pus. 

I  suppose  there  can  be  little  doubt  that  pus  is  capable  of 
being  absorbed  under  certain  circmnstances ;  I  do  not  mean  as  in 
phlebitis,  taken  up  m  the  form  of  pus,  but  that  the  globules  some- 
Les  undergo  disintegration,  and  are  removed  by  the  absorber^ 
vessels;  hence  certain  medicines  are  employed  termed  deobstruents, 
such  as  mercurial  plaisters,  iodine,  &c. 

When  abscesses  are  to  be  opened,  the  object  may  be  effected  by 
caustic  or  seton,  instead  of  the  knife;  but  the  latter  mode  is  so  far 
preferable  that  I  shall  say  but  Httle  of  the  ^^f  ^^^^^  ,f  ^n 
others,  as  fi'om  their  protracted  action  they  ai-e  hable  to  do  con- 

''''t:^:7enoy.te,  tumo.irs,  in  which,  instead  of  pus  a  kind  of 
serous  secretion  is  thi^own  out,  corresponding  to  f  ^  -^^^  ^  J^^; 
times  called  a  ''cold  abscess,"  the  set  on  may  be  de-able  ^^^^^^ 
nin-nose  of  exciting  a  degi-ee  of  inflammation  sufficient  to  obliteiate 
I  hte!uccesSillyti.ated  suchca.es  by  the  introduction 
of  a  sin,  but  camiot  think  that  this  disease  should  be  designated 

'^''Se  following  cases  may  be  regarded  as  instances  of  what  is 
te  Jed  cold  absce'ss  resulting  from  a  constitution  in  which  the  ^.tal 
power  was  too  low  to  form  pus.  Ai-tillerv 

l.^:^  r.r'.:s^* t.^^^^^^ 

swelhng  a  Lie  in  front  of  the  centre  of  the  sterno-mastoid  muscle. 
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it  moved  readily,  and  in  deglutition  was  raised  with  tlie  larynx. 
He  was  treated  with  leeches,  and  iodine  both  internally  and 
externally;  nevertheless,  the  tumour  continued  to  grow  until  his 
admission  into  the  hospital,  when  he  was  much  emaciated.  The 
tiunour  occupied  the  whole  space  between  the  sterno-mastoid  and 
trapezius  muscles,  extending  upwards  as  high  as  the  mastoid  pro- 
cess,  and  downwards  as  far  as  the  junction  of  the  middle  with  the 
scapular  third  of  the  clavicle,  and  horizontally  from  this  point  to 
the  sterno-clavicular  articulation.    The  lower  and  anterior  part  of 
the  tumour  was  the  most  prominent,  and  of  the  most  recent  for- 
mation; the  whole  swelling  seemed  divided  into  three  lobes,  which 
did  not  commimicate,  though  each  fluctuated.     From  its 'size  it 
pushed  the  larynx  very  much  over  to  the  right  side ;  the  integu- 
ments over  it  were  of  natural  colour ;  it  did  not  pulsate,  nor  did  it 
appear  to  interfere  with  the  circulation  of  blood  in  the  neck ;  the 
patient  experienced  neither  dysphagia  nor  dyspnoea. 

On  the  10th  of  June  I  made  a  small  incision  down  to  the  sac 
at  the  most  prominent  point  of  the  anterior  cyst,  and  punctured 
it ;  about  five  ounces  of  serous  fluid  escaped,  the  first  three  clear, 
but  the  last  two  coloured  with  blood.    I  then  introduced  a  long 
canula,  fiimished  with  a  trocar,  to  which  were   attached  four 
threads  of  silk,  and  pushing  the  trocar  through  the  sldn  on  the 
opposite  side,  passed  a  seton  into  the  cyst;  the  tumour  was  then 
diminished  about  one-quarter,  showing  that  only  one  cyst  had  been 
opened.   I  thought  it  best  to  wait  the  result  of  this  operation  before 
evacuating  the  other  cysts.    For  the  first  two  days  the  patient  went 
on  remarkably  weU,  but  on  the  third  day  after  the  operation  he 
had  considerable  pain  and  sweUing  of  the  cervical  glands  and  tonsils, 
with  much  constitutional  irritation.    There  was  an  unhealthy  dis- 
charge from  the  wound ;  he  was  ordered  calomel  and  opium,  efi'er- 
vescing  draughts,  and  leeches,  and  the  seton  was  removed. 

He  soon  improved,  and  continued  doing  well  till  the  17th  of 
June,  when,  the  wound  having  ceased  to  discharge,  a  female  ca- 
theter  was  introduced,  and  withdrew  an  ounce  of  sanguineous  fluid- 
this  was  repeated  twice  or  thrice.  The  tumour  was  now  not  more 
than  one-quarter  its  original  size,  so  that  it  appeared  as  if  the  other 
cysts  had  ulcerated  through,  and  discharged  their  contents.  He 
was  ordered  quinine  and  porter,  and  the  tumoiu-  became  gra- 
dually smaUer,  and  in  parts  consohdated.  On  the  1st  of  July  I 
ordered  it  to  be  strapped  with  Empl.  Ammon.  c.  Hyd.,  with 
the  hope  of  entirely  obhterating  the  cysts.  This  ti-eatment  was 
continued  for  a  fortnight,  and  the  tumour  was  reduced  to  about 
one-eighth  its  original  size.    On  the  16th  he  was  again  attacked 
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with  cynanche,  which  wa.  reheved  in  the  same  way  as  before.  A 
week  after  tins  attack  the  tumour  became  considerably  lai^er,  and 
Ltuated  posteriorly  and  mferiorly;  an  openmg  ^  therefore 
made  the  other  openmg  havmg  closed.  After  tins  he  had 
rother  febrile  attack^  which  left  Imn  much  ^^^^^^^^^^^^^ 
3rd  of  August,  scarcely  any  tmnour  was  perceptible  no  fluctuation 
could  ^e  felt/and  there  were  distmct  tHckenings  m  the  position  of 
theLt^^  period  nothhig  untoward  happened  till  the 

11th  of  September,  when  a  shght  diffused  mflammation  appeared  on 
Jhe  left  Z  of  the  neck,  wHch,  however,  yielded  to  xnild  sudorifics 
aid  sLes  On  the  1st  of  October,  a  portion  of  the  tumour  again 
Medl^d'hree  drachms  of  serum  were  evacuated  by  the  lancet 
m  cyTt  soon  however  became  obhterated,  the  opening  healed  and 
after  tL  he  had  no  forther  relapse.  He  remained  m  the  hospita  till 
the  b  g^ning  of  November,  when  he  was  considered  perfectly  well. 

iTcTadmitted  a  patient  into  Gu/s  Hospital,  sent  up  to  me 
by  mZnV,  of  Holt,  m  Norfolk,  who  was  the  s.ibject  of  a  deep- 
seated' on  the  left  side  of  the  neck,  causing  difficulty  m 
seatea  luuioui  Trumner  in  which  it  was  tied 

breathing  and  swallowmg.    trom  tne  manuei 
down  by  the  muscles,  fluctnation  was  very  "'.'1'='""=*.. ™' 
XUht  into  the  operating  ^^^^^^^^ 

^d^raped,this  PY-i*crrMc?  h'  r  « 

X  b^'S^L  — Uotir^artly  .y  the  process  o,  gra- 

point  is  *^„t^t    upon  the  manner  in  which 

ation  most  distmct     I  mght  P    ^^^^^  ^^^^ 

the  instrument  is  to  be  hold,  t  ie  manipulation,  but 

given  to  the  ^S-; -^J^n^  L  modus  ope^ndi 

little  would  be  °J         ^„as  of  the  hospitid:  the 

T'-  "^jTTlZ  %  a  clean,  sh^p  instrument  should 

^-^Sarcrt-  rtirr opening  abscU  hi  the  course 
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of  lai'ge  arteries  and  nerves,  which  are  hable  to  be  disjalaced  by  the 
tumour;  and  when  muscle  covers  an  abscess,  it  is  advisable  to  cut 
across  the  fibres  of  the  muscle  in  evacuating  the  matter. 

As  the  diffusion  of  pus  causes  inflammation,  after  matter 
has  ceased  to  flow  from  the  original  opening,  counter-openings 
should  be  made,  to  permit  of  the  escape  of  matter  which  may  sub- 
sequently have  formed. 

Abscesses  in  the  situation  of  large  arteries  should  be  carefully 
examined  before  they  are  opened ;  for  as  aneurisms  do  not  always 
pulsate,  a  mistake  may  arise,  and  profuse  arterial  haemorrhage  be 
the  first  indication  that,  instead  of  plimging  his  knife  into  an  abscess, 
the  surgeon  had  opened  an  aneurismal  sac. 

The  fear  of  making  an  incision  where  there  is  a  doubt  whether 
pus  be  formed  or  not,  is  considered  by  some  surgeons  groundless, 
as  they  maintain  that,  at  any  rate,  it  will  be  of  service  to  an  in- 
flamed part.  I  doubt  this;  for  if  the  suppurative  process  has 
begun,  without  being  completed,  the  incision  will  be  hurtful,  and 
interrupt  nature's  process. 

Even  when  an  abscess  is  situated  in  a  region  in  which  large 
arteries  and  nerves  are  placed,  there  need  be  no  fear  in  opening  it, 
if  the  precaution  be  taken  of  exposing  the  fascia,  and  then  opening 
the  abscess. 

Some  years  since,  a  dresser  of  Sir  Astley  Cooper,  in  opening 
a  bubo,  not  only  let  out  matter,  but  air  and  faeces,  and  every  one 
attributed  to  him  the  misfortime  of  having  mistaken  a  hernia  for  an 
abscess.  Sir  Astley  said,  "  Wait,  gentlemen,  before  you  condemn, 
for  I  beUeve  the  abscess  will  prove  to  be  a  f^cal  one;  and  that  the 
giving  way  of  the  bowel  caused  the  abscess.^'  The  patient  died; 
and  Su-  A.  Cooper  proved  to  be  correct  in  his  diagnosis. 

There  are  various  opinions  as  to  the  size  of  the  opening  to  be. 
made  for  the  evacuation  of  an  abscess :  some  surgeons  recommend 
that  it  should  be  laid  open  along  its  whole  extent,  for  the  purpose 
of  promoting  the  free  escape  of  the  fluid.  Lisfranc  recommended 
that  the  opening  should  be  as  smaU  as  possible,  for  nature  always 
leaves  a  scar  larger  than  the  opening.  I  have,  however,  tried  the 
smaQ  openings  for  the  evacuation  of  abscesses,  and  found  that  they 
convert  an  abscess  into  a  sinus,  which  continues  indefinitely  to  dis'- 
charge  muco-purulent  fluid,  instead  of  pus.  I  usually  take  a  medium 
course,  and  make  an  opening  not  more  than  three-quarters  of  an 
inch  in  length,  which  is  quite  sufficient  for  the  free  exit  of  the 
matter ;  and  if  judicious  constitutional  remedies  be  employed,  the 
recurrence  of  the  abscess  may  generally  be  prevented,  as  it  more 
frequently  depends  upon  the  state  of  health  of  the  patient,  than 
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upon  local  circumstances.    In  some  cases  it  may  be  necessary  sub- 
sequently to  make  a  second  and  more  extensive  opemng. 

In  large  inguinal  abscess,  I  have  found  Eicord's  method  of 
puncturing  them  in  three  or  four  different  places,  and  then  applying 
pressure  over  the  emptied  abscess,  instead  of  evacuating  the  matter 
by  one  long  opening,  answer  remarkably  weU;  a  long  cicatrix  is 
thus  avoided,  and  at  the  same  time  the  recovery  of  the  patient  is 

hastened.  i.  i.v 

Psoas  and  lumbar  abscesses  are  the  most  difficult  to  treat;  ttus 
difficulty  arises  from  constitutional  causes,  more  than  from  any  topical 
peculiarities  in  the  disease.  These  abscesses  generally  anse  most  msi- 
diously,  and  attain  a  considerable  size,  without  either  pam  or  redness 
of  the  part,  and  httle  further  inconvenience  is  expenenced  than  an 
inability  to  active  exertion.     Sometimes,  however,  then-  formation 
is  attended  with  pain  in  the  loins,  and  in  psoas  abscess  much  mcon- 
venience  in  extension  of  the  trunk,  which  puts  the  psoas  muscle  on 
the  stretch     The  abscess  sometimes  fonns  above  Poupart  s  liga- 
ment, but  generally  passes  beneath  it  upon  the  tliigh,  requirmg 
considerable  knowledge  and  close  investigation  to  distinguish  it 
from  hernia;  in  some  circumstances  it  assmoilates  to  that  disease 
not  only  in  position,  but  also  in  some  of  the  symptoms.  Both 
psoas  abscess  and  hernia  dHate  on  coughmg;  both  wiU  sometanes 
return  into  the  abdomen  dm-ing  the  recumbent  postui-e,  and  if  there 
happen  to  be  any  derangement  of  the  fimctions  of  the  ^owe  s  co^ 
comitantwith  psoas  abscess,  there  might  arise  gi^eat  difficulty  m 
distinguisliing  it  from  hernia;  and  I  have  seen  patients  weiu-mg  a 
tusTlpon  a  Vs  abscess,  owing  to  such  a  mistake.    The  history 
of  the  case,  the  appearance  of  the  patient,  and  the  strict  examina- 
tion of  the  sweUing,  must  be  the  means  employed  for  formmg  a 
iust  diagnosis  of  the  two  diseases. 

Ha4ig  discovered  the  presence  of  a  psoas  abscess,  it  is 
stm  a  subject  of  great  importance  to  ascertain  whe  her  the  bones 
of  the  spL  are  diseased;  and  I  know  of  no  certani  means  of 
acquiring  this   knowledge,   but  by  the  --^'^^'^'12^^^ 
to  ascertahx  the  presence  of  phosphate  of  hme     A  ^^^^^^^^"^^ 
however,  in  the  application  of  this  test,  smce  it  -  ^^y^^!^^^^ 
abscess  Should  be  opened  to  obtain  the  pus;  and  I  cannot  c^  to 
my  recollection  a  single  instance  of  permanent  ^'^70^  f  ^^^^^ 
psoas  abscess  had  been  opened,  when  the  spine  wa.  the  seat  of  the 
Lease;  but  lumbar  and  psoas  abscesses  may  o^^)^^  f  ^^^^^^^ 
verteb/.  being  implicated.    I  have  often  seen  P-tie^ts  admitted 
into  the  hospital  with  a  smdl  sweUing  upon  the  upper  P^-J  J^e 
thigh  or  loins,  and  neaily  free  from  any  constitutional  derange 
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ment,  scai'cely  suffering  inconvenience,  and  perfectly  unaware  that 
their  hves  were  in  danger;  yet  few  of  them  have  long  svu-^aved 
luider  the  attacks  of  tliis  disease.  I  scarcely  know  what  treatment 
to  recommend,  but  have  followed  a  plan  which,  I  regret  to  say,  has 
in  some  respects  proved  as  ineffectual  as  all  others,  although  cer- 
tainly it  has  tended  to  lengthen  life  beyond  the  period  at  which  it 
would  have  tei-minated  had  the  abscess  been  opened.  My  first 
object  is  always  to  improve  the  constitutional  powers  by  nutritious 
food,  porter,  and  strictly-enjoined  rest;  at  the  same  time  I  admi- 
nister tonic  medicines,  with  iodine.  The  patient  day  after  day 
considers  hunself  improved  in  health,  and  says,  that,  although  he 
suffered  httle  before,  he  now  finds,  from  the  improvement  he  expe- 
riences, that  he  had  been  more  imwell  than  he  had  himself  thought. 
The  dresser,  perhaps,  informs  me  that  the  abscess  increases  m  size ; 
I  walk  from  the  bed,  or  perhaps  order  cold  to  be  appUed  to  the 
sweUing,  hesitatmg  as  to  what  is  best  to  be  done,  knowing  that 
du-ectly  the  abscess  is  opened,  constitutional  symptoms  will  set  in, 
and  from  that  moment  the  patient  will  begin  to  sink.  I  therefore 
always  refrain  from  evacuating  the  abscess  until  the  tumour  on  the 
thigh  is  shut  out  from  the  cavity  of  the  abdomen  by  an  adhesive 
inflammation ;  and  this  object  I  have  attempted  to  effect  in  some 
cases  by  applying  a  httle  pressure,  such  as  that  produced  by  a 
weak  truss,  at  the  point  of  communication  between  the  thigh  and 
abdomen.  The  evidence  of  this  object  being  attamed  is  the  im- 
possibihty  of  pressing  the  fluid  into  the  abdomen,  and  the  diminished 
impulse  of  the  femoral  timiour  on  coughing. 

The  pus  is  now  to  be  let  out,  either  by  a  free  opening,  or 
by  small  valvular  openings,  as  recommended  by  Abernethy,  so  as 
only  to  evacuate  a  small  quantity  at  a  time:  I  really  do  not  know 
how  to  advise,  as  the  results  have  proved  the  same  under  both 
drcumstances.  From  my  experience,  perhaps,  I  feel  inclined  to 
give  the  preference  to  the  smaU  valvular  openings,  as  the  shock  is 
not  so  sudden  or  violent  to  the  constitution.  Whichever  method 
is  employed,  I  confess  I  entertain  but  Httle  hope  of  the  recovery  of 
the  patient.  I  regard  these  abscesses,  when  concomitant  with  dis- 
ease of  the  vertebrEe,  as  the  highest  degree  of  strumous  develop- 
ment: and  hectic  fever,  with  aU  its  horrors,  generally  completes 
the  catastrophe. 

When  the  suppuration  has  continued  for  a  great  length  of  time, 
hectic  fever  is  almost  certam  to  supervene,  aod  may  in  fact  be  con- 
sidered as  the  remote  consequence  of  purulent  discharge,  just  as 
irritative  fever  may  be  looked  upon  as  the  immediate  effect  of  the 
formation  of  matter. 
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Hectic  fever  has  been  supposed  to  arise  from  the  absorption  of 
pus;  but  it  rarely  commences  until  an  abscess  has  been  opened  and 
matter  has  continued  to  flow  for  some  time,  which  would  scarcely 
lead  to  the  supposition  that  it  was  absorption  of  matter  which  m- 
duced  the  fever:  indeed,  it  sometimes  occurs  before  suppuration  has 
commenced— as,  for  instance,  when  structures  are  affected  which 
possess  but  httle  vitahty;  such  as  large  joints,  and  more  especiaUy 
the  knee  or  hip.      Hunter  says,  "hectic  fever  depends  upon 
the  disease  of  a  part  beyond  its  powers  of  acting  for  its  restora- 
tion, and  beyond  the  powers  of  the  constitution  to  overcome 
the 'disease.     So  it  may  be  said  collapse,  after  a  severe  injury,  is 
beyond  the  constitutional  powers  of  restoration.    Whatever  wiU 
long  and  obstinately  tease  the  constitution,  may  become  the  cause 
of  hectic.'^  The  constitutions  most  obnoxious  to  hectic  are  the  weak 
and  irritable;  and,  indeed,  sometimes  hectic  symptoms  commence 
in  such  persons  as  if  idiopathicaUy  or  proceeding  from  some  very 
sHght  source  of  irritation,  even  during  the  heahng  of  a  sore  m  which 
there  seems  to  be  no  impediment  to  recovery. 

Hunter  has  described  the  symptoms  of  hectic  fever  m  the  foUow- 
in-  words:—"  A  kind  of  slow  dissolution  of  animal  hfe;  a  general 
slow  fever,  with  great  debihty,  irritabihty,  languor,  want  of  appetite, 
paleness  of  the  skin,  sweats  easily  provoked,  and  frequently  ansmg 
spontaneously,  sometimes  attended  with  vomiting  and  purgmg,  but 
with  the  secretion  of  a  clear  urine."  In  fact,  he  seems  to  regard  it 
rather  as  a  constitutional  disorder,  than  one  arising  from  ^7  P^cu- 
har  source  of  irritation,  although  it  must  be  acknowledged  that  it 
ffcnerally  results  from  protracted  suppuration,  or  that  it  occurs  m 
the  commencement  of  the  fomation  of  abscess  in  constitutions 
abeady  enfeebled  by  prior  disease.  .  . 

Hectic  fever  is  often  attended  with  a  distinct  cold  and  hot  lit, 
resembhng  ague,  but  is  not,  hke  intermittent  fever,  regulai-  as  to 
the  periods  of  accession,  although  the  exacerbations  are  usually  m 
the  evening;  it  may  be  distinguished  from  ague  by  the  irregu- 
larity of  the  cold  and  hot  stages,  and  by  then,  duration.   The  usual 
form  of  hectic  may  be  recognised  by  the  tendency  to  chilhness  of 
an  evening,  foUowed  by  a  hot  slcin  and  sensation  of  bummg  of  he 
palms  of  the  hands  and  soles  of  the  feet,  rapid  pulse,  great  thirst 
L  a  circumscribed  flush  on  one  or  both  cheeks     The  patien 
continues  restless,  often  sleepless,  during  the  mght,  and  toward 
morning  a  copious,  although  perhaps  a  partial,  perspiration  came 
off  the  fever,  and  leaves  him  pale  and  languid,  but  nevertheless 
with  an  accelerated  pulse.    Each  successive  attack  renders  hun 
weaker  than  before  ;  the  shghtest  excitement,  as  that  produced 
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by  any  one  approacliing  his  bed,  brings  a  flush,  upon  his  counte- 
nance and  dampness  upon  his  skin  :  the  eye  has  a  glassy  brightness, 
sudden  paleness  succeeds  the  momentary  blush,  the  voice  is  scai'cely 
audible,  the  lips  are  diy  and  red,  the  tongue  clean,  but  unnaturally 
polished,  and  sometimes  aphthous  sores  are  found  upon  its  edges. 
K  these  sjTuptoms  continue  um-eHeved,  the  destruction  of  life  is 
soon  accomphshed,  and  the  patient  dies  from  complete  exhaustion. 

The  administration  of  internal  remedies  for  the  cure  of  hectic 
fever  must  be  directed  to  the  intention  of  strengthening  the  consti- 
tution, and  enabling  it  to  support  the  irritation  to  which  it  is  sub- 
jected; under  certain  chcumstances  they  may  also  be  intended  to 
induce  an  altered  and  improved  action  in  the  diseased  structm-es. 

When  the  patient  is  so  weak  and  irritable  that  all  hope  of  im- 
proving his  condition  is  passed,  while  the  source  of  the  constitutional 
disturbance  remains,  its  removal,  if  admissible,  should  be  had  re- 
course to;  and,  even  after  aggravated  hectic  symptoms  had  super- 
vened, I  have  frequently  seen  patients  rapidly  recover  on  the 
amputation  of  suppurating  joints,  and  the  removal  of  other  causes 
of  that  disorder.  Generally  it  must  be  considered,  however,  that 
the  best  period  for  surgical  operations  is  past  when  hectic  symptoms 
have  supei-vened;  and  therefore  surgeons  usually  remove  the  source 
of  constitutional  derangement,  when  such  a  course  appears  advisable, 
before  hectic  is  estabhshed. 

In  the  treatment  of  weak  and  irritable  patients  constitutionally 
prone  to  hectic  fever,  great  care  must  be  taken  not  to  lower  their 
powers,  even  in  the  local  depletions  which  may  be  necessary  in  the 
case  of  external  lesion. 

General  blood-letting,  under  any  circumstances,  can  scarcely  be 
admissible  j  but,  if  blood  must  be  abstracted,  it  should  be  by  the 
appHcation  of  leeches,  or  by  cupping  on  the  part  aflPected. 

Even  purging  must  be  cautiously  had  recom-se  to,  as  it  often 
tends  very  much  to  lower  the  powers  of  the  patient,  and  to  render 
him  highly  writable ;  therefore  nothing  beyond  merely  mamtaining 
the  natural  alvine  excretions  shordd  be  desired.  I  have  often  seen 
patients  as  long  in  recovering  from  the  prostration  produced  by  an 
over-dose  of  cathartic  medicine,  as  from  the  abstraction  of  a  large 
quantity  of  blood. 

If  hectic  symptoms  have  not  commenced,  sudorifics  will  be 
found  highly  beneficial  in  the  case  of  irritable  patients,  as  they  do 
not  tend  to  lessen  their  strength  to  the  same  degree  as  purgatives, 
and  yet,  at  the  same  time,  they  diminish  action  and  maintain  the 
natural  state  of  the  secretions. 

Opiates  are  highly  essential,  and  are  frequently  available,  not 
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merely  for  allaying  the  irritability  of  the  patient,  but  often  for 
diminishing  at  the  same  time  the  local  disease;  and  I  have 
frequently  witnessed  in  their  operation  an  excellent  example  of  the 
reciprocal  influence  of  action  and  reaction. 

Topical  remedies  may  also  assist  much  in  subduing  the  irrita- 
tion arising  from  a  local  defect ;  hence  the  frequent  employment  of 
lotions  for  the  purpose  of  lessening  the  action,  either  by  cold  or 
some  other  sedative  property.    Evaporating  lotions  are  useftd  for 
the  first  indication,  and  preparations  of  lead  for  the  second.  Poultices, 
fomentations,  blisters,  and  setons,  may  each  in  their  turn  be  useful 
in  certain  conditions  of  local  disease ;  but  no  general  rule  can  be 
given  by  which  to  decide  as  to  the  fittest  application :  that  know- 
ledge is  to  be  acquired  only  by  a  comprehensive  view  of  the  violence 
of  the  action  and  the  nature  of  the  part  affected,  as  well  as  of 
the  constitutional  abihty  of  the  patient  to  su.pport  the  effects  of 
the  means  which  may  be  employed. 

I  would  earnestly  caution  you,  gentlemen,  against  the  error  of 
mistaking  irritability  for  increased  action  and  power,  and  so  being 
induced  to  deplete  when  the  soothing  plan  alone  should  be  adopted. 
Let  the  cause  of  the  constitutional  derangement  be  sought  for,  and 
it  will  often  be  found  that  the  evacuation  of  a  small  quantity  of 
matter  confined  by  some  inextensible  sti'uctm^e  will  remove  at  once 
all  the  alarming  symptoms  which  have  resulted  solely  from  its  pre- 
sence.  This  distinction  between  irritation  arising  from  a  local  cause, 
and  that  from  an  idiopathic  tendency,  is  especially  the  province  of 
the  surgeon;  and  the  readiness  with  which  he  recognises  the  differ- 
ence, and  discovers  the  "  error  loci,"  distinguishes  him  as  conversant 
with  one  of  the  most  important  points  in  his  profession.    I  have 
often  witnessed  these  constitutional  effects  after  sui'gical  operations, 
and  especially  after  the  operation  of  hthotomy ;  one  illustration  wiU 
be  sufficient  as  a  type  of  all  such  occui-rences.    After  a  patient 
has  been  submitted  to  the  operation,  and  some  hom-s  have  elapsed, 
and  he  has  recovered  from  the  shock,  he  may  suddenly  be  seized 
with  a  violent  rigor,  which  would  lead  to  a  supposition  of  its  bemg 
premonitory  of  the  formation  of  matter.    The  rigor  will  continue 
for  some  time,  when  suddenly  a  contraction  of  the  bladder  is  felt,  a 
large  clot  of  blood  is  expelled,  and  the  rigor  immediately  ce^es. 
Being  now  perfectly  awai'e  of  this  frequent  result  from  bleeding 
into  the  bladder,  I  always  forewarn  the  attendants  of  the  probability 
of  the  occurrence  of  the  symptom,  and  so  prevent  alarm  either  to 
the  patient  or  to  those  around  him. 
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LECTURE  XL 
ULCERATION. 

Hunter's  Definition — Description  and  uses  of  the  absorbent  vessels — 
Thr-ee  kinds  of  absorption  :  Ulcerative — Progressive — Disjunc- 
tive— Description,  causes,  and  treatment  of  the  two  first — Gra- 
nulation— Cicatrization — Characters  of  healthy  and  unhealthij 
granulations — Objects  of  suppuration — Ulcers — Their  causes — 
Description  and  treatment  of  different  kinds  of  ulcers — Healthy 
— Exuberantly  granulating — Indolent — {Dr.  Bird's  galvanic 
apparatus.) 

Ulceration^  or  ulcerative  inflannnation,  as  it  was  termed  by  John 
Hunter,  is  another  phenomenon,  depending  upon  an  altered  action 
in  the  capillaries  of  a  tissue,  and  resulting  from  inflammation.  Sir 
Astley  Cooper  defined  ulceration  to  be  "an  absorption  of  any 
constituent  part  of  the  body,  when  resulting  from  diseased  action 
while,  again,  there  are  others  who  look  upon  ulceration  as  a  mole- 
cular death  of  the  inflamed  tissue,  and  thus  consider  it  as  identical 
with  mortification. 

I  am  of  opinion,  however,  that  there  are  distinct  phenomena 
connected  with  ulceration,  which  render  this  process  diff'erent  from 
mortification,  viz.,  that  the  constituents  of  the  afi"ected  part  undergo 
the  slow  process  of  disintegration,  or  if  I  may  use  the  term,  proxi- 
mate decomposition,  before  they  can  be  taken  up  by  the  absorbents. 
Indeed,  in  my  own  mind,  I  am  inchned  to  beheve  that  some  degree 
of  paraUehsm  may  be  traced  in  the  removal  of  a  part  by  ulceration, 
and  in  the  change  which  aU  ingesta  undergo  before  they  can  be 
converted  into  chyle,  and  taken  up  by  the  lacteals ;  for  in  rdceration 
there  is  invariably  found  an  efi'used  fluid  which  seems  to  have  the 
power  of  holding  the  constituents  of  the  inflamed  tissue  in  solution, 
so  that  it  may  be  taken  up  by  the  absorbents.  This,  however,  is 
doubted  by  some  pathologists,  and  especially  by  those  who  appeal 
to  the  results  of  microscopical  research:  they  maintain  that  in 
ulceration,  the  parts  which  disappear  are  thi'own  ofl"  in  minute 
sloughs,  with  the  discharge  constituting  what  they  term  a  minute 
process  of  mortification.  It  appears  to  me,  however,  that  ulceration 
and  mortification  differ  from  each  other  in  these  respects.  In 
ulceration  the  proximate  elements  of  the  tissues  seem  to  undergo  a 
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process  of  sepai-ation  from  each  other,  before  they  can  be  removed 
by  absorptive  action;  a  change  indeed  which  I  have  previously 
attempted  to  express  by  the  term,  proximate  decomposition,— a  pro- 
cess which  can  only  take  place  during  the  hfe  of  the  tissue,  and 
which  must,  in  my  opinion,  necessarily  precede  its  removal  by  the 
absorbents  :  while,  on  the  contrary,  death  precedes  decomposition  in 
gangrene;  the  latter  change  arising  only  from  the  chemical  action 
to  which  aU  dead  matter  is  hable,  and  the  resulting  products  of 
which  are  capable  of  poisoning  the  blood,  and  producing  violent 
constitutional  irritation.  This  circumstance  proves  that  the  matters 
resulting  from  such  chemical  change  are  totaUy  incapable  of  bemg 
converted  to  further  use  in  the  animal  economy. 

Again,  in  mortification  of  a  hmb,  the  point  of  separation  between 
the  living  and  the  dead  matter,  technically  termed  the  hne  of 
demarcation,  is  a  good  example  of  ulceration;  which,  if  left  to  itself, 
would  be  competent  to  efi^ect  the  complete  sepai-ation  of  a  dead  part, 
even  through  the  bone  itself.  This  is,  I  think,  a  strong  mstance  of 
what  I  wish  to  maintain,  that  an  action  is  set  up  whereby  the  tissues 
between  the  hving  and  the  dead  parts  are  brought  mto  a  state  in 
which  they  can  become  absorbed,  and  are  consequently  perfectly 
removed;  destroying  the  union  between  the  living  and  dead  tissues 
and  leaving  the  surface  of  the  hving  part  to  perform  the  ofl&ce  of 

reparation.  ,  .-u  • 

Ulceration  may  arise  from  the  inabihty  of  parts  to  support  their 
vital  action  under  certain  diseased  conditions,  and,  accordmg  to  John 
Hunter,  may  accrue  either  from  some  source  of  irritation  set  up, 
or  fi'om  a  weakness  depending  on  defective  nutrition. 

There  are  various  circumstances  which  may  give  nse  to  ulcera- 
tion,  and  which  may  depend  upon  constitutional  or  local  causes. 
It  is  generally  very  difacult  to  ascertain  whether  the  morbid  action 
commences  in  the  blood,  bloodvessels,  or  tissues.  We  frequently 
see,  for  instance,  small  ulcers,  especially  in  the  lower  extremities, 
occur  without  any  obvious  cause,  even  without  premonitory  symptoms. 
It  can  scarcely  be  beheved  that  such  a  local  lesion  should  resiJt 
from  deterioration  of  the  general  mass  of  blood  mthout  any  consti- 
tutional disturbance,  or  without  even  the  vessels  of  the  part  affected 
bemg  primai^ly  disordered.  It  is  therefore  probable  that,  under 
these  drcumstances,  some  shght  morbid  change  m  the  tissue  itself 
leads  to  the  inflammatory  condition,  from  which  ulceration  ultmiately 

''''''in  the  case  of  syphihtic  inoculation,  leading  to  the  fomation  of 
chancre,  the  syphilitic  virus  is  the  soui'ce  of  irntatioii,  and  in- 
variably leads  to  inflammation  and  ulceration.    Pressure  also, 
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•when  applied  externally,  that  is  to  say,  upon  the  surface,  leads  to 
vdceration,  if  it  act  with  sufficient  force  to  diminish  the  circulation  of 
the  pai't,  but  if  it  be  applied  with  a  less  force,  it,  on  the  contrary, 
produces  a  thickening. 

Weakness,  or  a  want  of  power  in  a  part  to  maintain  its  natural 
condition  and  functions,  may  give  rise  to  ulceration.  Of  this  we 
have  examples  in  the  facHity  with  which  cicatrices  (compared  with 
originally  formed  pai"ts),  ulcerate  from  shght  exciting  causes. 
Sm-geons  lance  the  gums  of  children  long  before  the  teeth  have 
approached  the  surface,  because  they  are  awaa'e  that  the  cicatrix 
■nill  be  much  more  readily  removed  under  the  pressure  of  the  tooth 
than  the  originally-formed  gum.  From  the  same  vital  conditions, 
old  united  fractures  will  become  disunited  if  subjected  to  continued 
irritation,  or  fi-om  being  deprived  of  their  necessary  nutrition. 
Frequent  instances  of  this  kind  occurred  among  the  sailors  who 
accompanied  Lord  Anson  in  his  voyage  round  the  world ;  for  many 
who  were  attacked  with  scurvy  suffered  from  the  disunion  of  old 
fractures,  and  the  ulceration  of  cicatrices.  This  phenomenon  results 
probably  from  the  facUity  with  which  the  newly  formed  parts  are 
capable  of  being  resolved  into  their  proximate  elements;  but  whether 
this  depends  upon  a  defect  in  physical  cohesion,  chemical  combina- 
tion, or  want  of  vital  power  to  resist  morbid  action,  is  yet  unknown 
to  the  pathologist. 

A  further  proof  of  the  influence  that  debility  possesses  in 
promoting  ulceration,  or,  perhaps,  I  ought  rather  to  say,  the  feeble- 
ness of  its  power  to  resist  it,  is,  that  the  parts  most  distant  from  the 
heart  are  more  prone  to  ulceration  than  in  proximity  to  that  organ. 

When  ulceration  goes  on  very  rapidly  it  is  distinguished  as 
acute  ulceration,  and  may  be  attended  with  severe  pain  and  a  consi- 
derable degree  of  irritative  fever.  Generally,  however,  neither  pain 
nor  fever  are  prominent  features  of  the  disease,  not  even  when  its 
progress  is  most  rapid.  Indeed,  ulceration  seems  to  have  but  httle 
effect  upon  the  constitution,  although  the  constitution  powerftdly 
affects  ulceration.  The  character  of  the  pain,  when  it  occurs,  is 
also  pecuhar,  being  generally  described  as  a  gnawing  sensation,  the 
intensity  of  which  depends  upon  the  irritabOity  of  the  patient. 
Opium  is  indicated  in  large  doses  when  this  symptom  is  present. 
Indeed,  I  principally  depend  upon  opitmi,  administered  internally 
and  apphed  topically,  as  the  remedy  to  check  ulceration;  if 
this  remedy  fails  to  produce  the  desired  effect,  I  apply  either 
strong  nitric  acid  or  lunar  caustic  to  the  \ilcer,  especially  if  its 
surface  be  very  painful,  as  those  agents  destroy  the  sentient 
extremities  of  the  exposed  nerves,  and  not  only  immechately 
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diminisli  the  pain,  but,  at  the  same  time,  lessen  the  irritabihty  of 
the  sore,  which  is  probably  the  principal  cause  of  their  inducing  a 
healthy  action.  So  that  perhaps  it  may  be  said  that  opmm  and 
escharotics  are  applied  in  these  cases  upon  precisely  the  same 
principle.  Iodide  of  potassium,  mineral  acids,  bark,  and  other 
remedies,  may  also  be  required  m  protracted  cases  to  uphold  the 
constitutional  powers  during  the  progress  of  the  cure. 

Progressive  absorption.— Smgeons  speak  of  this  as  a  kmd  ot 
rdceration,  but  it  is  different  from  the  process  described  above: 
it  is  truly  a  process  of  absorption.    The  best  example  which  I  can 
give  of  this  kind  of  absorption  is,  the  slow  removal  of  parts  sub- 
jected to  an  internal  pressure,  as  from  the  growth  of  an  aneurismal 
tumour  slowly  eating  its  way  through  all  obstructions  as  it_  pro- 
gresses towards  the  surface.    There  is  no  provision  of  nature  more 
wonderful  than  this  tendency  of  absorption  towards  the  skin;  for, 
although  a  large  internal  tumour  may  be  in  contact  with  the 
surrounding  viscera,  and  pressing  equaUy  in  every  direction,  absorp- 
tion will  only  occur  towards  the  exterior  of  the  body,  and,  mdeed 
thickening  of  the  structures  in  contact  with  the  growmg  mass  wiU 
take  place  in  every  other  direction,  so  as  to  prevent  it  extendmg 
itself  inwards.    This  kind  of  absorption  is  caUed  "  interstitial,  and 
is  not  attended  with  suppuration  when  acting  on  bones.    We  have 
a  proof  of  this,  not  only  in  the  absorption  of  the  spme  and  nbs 
from  the  pressure  of  an  aneui'ismal  sac,  but  also  in  the  absorption 
of  the  alveolar  process  after  the  extraction  of  a  tooth,  and  the 
spontaneous  removal  of  small  exostoses. 

Disjunctive  absorption  is  intended  to  denote  the  process  set  up 
for  the  separation  of  a  dead  fr'om  a  hving  part,  constituting  that 
particular  hairier  between  them  which  is  termed  "the  hue  of  demar- 
cation." I  shall  describe  this  phenomenon  when  I  arrive  at  the 
subiect  of  mortification. 

Suppuration  usually  attends  ulceration,  to  a  gi'eater  oi  less 
extent  •  but  the  pus  is  imperfectly  formed. 

Ali  stmctoe.  a.e  not  equaUy  ™-«P«Me  of  dcerahon.  T,ssuo. 
possessing  but  little  vitality-an  inferior  degree  of  orgam^aUon- 
nleerate  with  considerable  difficulty;  as  tendon,  fasaa,  bone,  Mid 

""t  important  surgical  point  is  connected  ^tb  the  fact  that 
tendon,  flia,  &c.,  are  not  readily  removed  by  absorphon,  o 
destroyed  by  ulceration;  when  any  of  these  *^ 
parietJs  of  an  ab«=ess,  they  should  be  early  opened,  so  to  let  out 
the  matter,  for  its  Uberation  by  the  process  of  ulecraton  wo^be 
tedious,  and  the  constitutional  disturbance  proporbonably  sexeie. 
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As  ulceration  leads  to  the  solution  of  continuity  of  parts  natu 
rally  united,  it  may  be  inferred  that  the  reunion  must  be  effected 
by  some  healing  process,  and  this  is  termed 

GRANULATION. 
When  solution  of  continuity  has  occm-red  from  ulceration 
or  loss  of  substance  by  an  incised  wound,  so  that  the  edges  cannot 
be  brought  together —when  a  large  cavity  is  left  after  the  evacu 
ation  of  pus  from  an  abscess,  or  extensive  surfaces  arQ  exposed 
from  which  sloughs  have  been  separated,  they  must  aU  heal  by 
granulation. 

.V   ^f"  consideration  it  wiU  be  perceived  that  there  is  not 

the  wide  difference  between  the  process  of  union  by  adhesion  or 
by  the  first  intention,  and  that  by  granulation  or  by  the  second 
intention,  which  might  at  fii^st  be  supposed.    In  the  former,  all 
the  exuded  matter  is  forthwith  converted  into  tissues ;  whilst  in  the 
latter,  the  exuded  matter  is  developed,  partly  into  the  tissues  which 
form  the  gi-anulations,  and  partly  into  pus.    Perhaps  the  greatest 
distanction  between  Nature^s  first  intention  and  her  s  cfud  ^ 
^■anulation  IS,  that  the  latter  is  accompanied  by  suppui^ation  ^Me 
the  former  is  not.    Gran..ilations,  as  already  said,  are  formelW 
the  orgamzation  of  the  lymph  effused  from  the  surface  of  thTlef 
These  newly.fonned  granulations  in  their  turn  throw  out  a  fresh 
layer  of  acUiesive  matter,  and  thus  layer  after  layer  of  granltions 
IS  produced,  until  they  fiU  up  the  cavity  to  be  healef  Such  ^ 
^aee  .  ,     Hy  called  an  ulcer,  but  it  is  not  intended  to  imply 
by  that  erm  tha  iilceration  is  still  going  on;  for,  on  the  contm-y 
this  condition  mdicates  a  reparative  action,  and,  perhaps  a  part  ^ 
such  a  state  would  be  better  termed  a  "  g;anui;t'ing  Sre.^^  '  Stm 
however  ulceration  is  not  always  to  be  considered  a!  an  unheS 
achon;  for  when  mduced  by  the  iiritation  of  dead  bonror  any 
other  extraneous  body,  the  loss  of  substance  has  to  be  relred  W 

mceration.    Healthy  granulations  have  a  natural  tendency  to  con 
tract,  and  thus  dimmish  the  superficies  as  well  as  the  de  Jl.  nfT 
wound.   The  gi-anulations  are,  i  this  period  of  L  prol^^^^^^^^^ 
mg,  so  closely  umted,  and  their  capillaries  inosculateTo  fr  e^y  that" 
any  attempt  0  separate  them  immediately  produces  heemo 

sary  thatT         ^  T  "^'^^       ^'^'''^'^  '^^^  f-,  it  is  neces 
sary  that  the  granulations  should  be  covered  with  a 
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sore,  ai>a  not  minatavaUy,  because  previously,  wWle  *e  ulcerafe 
mocess  was  going  on,  it  M  receded,  in  consequence  of  its  elas- 
ticity   Z  Lpillarie;  inosculate  with  those  of  the  other  bssu^ 

had  supplied  the  granulations  and  new  skrn  — 
cutis  and  cuticle  together;  and  wherr  they  comp  etely  cover 
mnulatine  sm-face,  cicatrization  is  said  to  he  completed 

n  S  he  oh^erved,  therefore,  that  cicatrization  depends,  in 
„eat  measure,  upon  the  shrinking  of  the  granulations  so  that  any 
S^tTsLTe  ^lleh  tends  to  prevent  this  impedes  the  process  of 
This  often  happens  when  sores  are  situated  near  the  sur- 
S  of  hones,  as  on  the  head,  and  fore  pait  of  the  legs,  m  which 
Itotilr  thie  will  frequently  he  seen  very  extensive  cicatrices, 
from Te  quantity  of  new  sldu  required  to  fill  up  the  ahraded  sur- 
fir  ani  ?he  slight  power  of  its  approximation,  m  ;°-'=<l-7^ 
to  iiiextensihility  m  those  situations.   In  cicatrices  of  this  kmd,  the 
*w  r  iay?  appears  as  if  put  ^^^^^^ iZZ^Z 
7t'  Tw  t  u'e  twXit'trheeles  loCra^rfleJhle^. 
Ite  Sl^ir— eHhe  formation  of  a  new  sto  is  a  proee. 

:e:S,Te^:S-^::^--:=y^fo.d^.ln  to  cover  the 

nrhX' state  of  the  granulations  may  re«.ed 
0,  hy  their  appearane^a  eh—  — 
as  hy  a  just  appreciation  of  then-  "'^■^^  /  „f 

^■z  tf^r^ — — - 

^^""^tStions  are  in  a  Mghly  reparative  condition^*ey 
.ppe^:  s^aE  conical  Projection,  of  a  tagU  «  cdou^;^  ^^ch^"^, 

"tl^  tote^a^.  aom  wljch  it 

I^^ritd^grso^t  of  a.rati„n^  .^-^re^^l^l'  ^ 

£fift^h:Lr:^r=^^i^^^^^ 

i„g  to  the  peculiar  tissues  whence  '^^^  T^^^^^^tl^y 
J  always  ul«—^^^^^  ^  „ 

receive  f "  """^^^  ^^XXmod  connectmg  medium  never  pos- 
granulation  that  the  newly  ,„„taction  upon  the  apph- 

sesses  imtahility;  that  is,  lue  po-vi- 
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cation  of  a  stimulus.  Even  in  the  reunion  of  ruptured  tendons 
and  ligaments,  it  requires  a  considerable  length  of  time  before  the 
newly-foi-med  structiu-es  attain  the  inextensibility  of  the  original 
tissue,  and  lose  an  elasticity  Avhich  interferes  with  the  natui-al 
function  of  the  paii;. 

There  is  reason  to  beheve  the  capillaries  of  synovial  membranes 
are  not  capable  of  restormg  the  lost  tissue ;  for,  although  there 
may  be  occasionally  found  adventitious  sacs  containing  a  fluid  re- 
sembhng  synovia,  the  identity  of  the  two  is  very  doubtful ;  and  in 
dislocations,  where  a  supplementary  joint  is  formed,  no  new  synovial 
capsule  is  generated,  but  the  head  of  the  dislocated  bone  becomes 
ebumated,  and  so  friction  is  diminished;  but  there  is  no  synovia 
secreted  unless  some  of  the  old  capsule  is  left  entire. 

The  pus  which  covers  the  sm-face  of  the  granulations  of  a 
healthy  sore  not  only  performs  the  useful  office  above  aUuded  to, 
of  forming  a  coating  of  moisture,  at  the  same  time  defendhig  the 
newly-foi-med  tender  structure  from  the  deteriorating  influence  of 
external  agents,  but  it  also  prevents  the  absorption  of  injurious 
matters;  for  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  even  miasmata  may  aff'ect 
unhealthy  granulatmg  surfaces ;  and  there  is  every  reason  to  be- 
heve that  hospital  gangrene  and  other  specific  actions  are  induced 
m  sores  through  the  absorbent  powers  of  granulating  surfaces. 

The  influence  of  medicinal  apphcations  on  the  constitution, 
when  employed  on  ulcers,  is  an  every-day  occurrence;  and  patients 
wiU  frequently  be  seen  as  powerfaUy  aff-ected  by  mercurial  and 
opiate  di-essings  apphed  to  sores,  as  if  those  remedies  had  been 
admimstered  internally. 

As  the  process  of  granulation  for  the  cure  of  wounds  does  not 
mvanably  proceed  in  a  healthy  manner,  it  becomes  necessaiy  that 
I  should  explain  the  different  kinds  of  granulating  sores  which 
come  under  the  notice  of  the  surgeon  in  the  category  of  ulcers; 
and,  at  the  same  time,  I  shaU  endeavour  to  point  out  the  various 
constitutional  and  local  influences  which  lead  to  the  particular 
aspects  they  present,  and  the  appropriate  remedies  which  should  be 
employed  for  their  amehoration. 


ULCERS,  OR  GRANULATING  SORES. 

There  is  considerable  difficulty  in  defining  and  classifying  ulcers 
^  so  as  to  furnish  a  ready  or  scientific  method  by  which  we  may  be 
enabled  to  judge  of  the  true  nature  of  this  disease.    It  is  not 
etiology  alone  which  >vill  teach  aU  that  is  required,  nor  will  the 
-  situation  or  form  of  the  ulcers,  or  even  the  nature  of  the  discharge 
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afford  sufficient  knowledge  for  tl.e  appropriate  treatment  of  e^'e^ 
variety  of  sore.    The  eaaae  whieh  ongmaUy  produced  tl.e  ulcer 
long  removed,  and  the  defect  in  reparation  te  dependmg  on 
ToltMng  quite  different  from  that  «hich  first  induced  the  soton 

°'  Tms  however,  philosophical  in  the  first  instance  to  look  for 
the  cIusT^ut  it  musi  be  borne  in  mind,  that,  whatever  may  have 
ed  to  fte  rdceration,  the  constitution,  the  situation,  the  form  the 
sore  and  the  tissue  affected,  may  tend  to  particular  modification 
and  squire  a  direct  application  of  means  to  remedy  any  baneful 
pfFerts  thev  mav  have  induced  on  the  nicer. 

'  1  tSS  it  Lj  simplify  the  n^atter  if  .e  co_  by  Co  n- 
sideration of  the  various  kinds  of  sores  etiologicaUy,  dividing  their 

,  [Mechanical, 
External  or  Local,  |chemical 


Internal  or  Constitutional, 


General, 
Local, 
Combined. 


But  even  with  this  view,  there  may  be  some  Vf'^'Sf^^^o 
re  Jd  the  proximate  cause  of  all  ulcers  as  internal,  as  ulceration 
3  be   considered  a  vital  process  which  operates  from  .vito 
:;:n  in  cases  where  the  remote  cause-the  apphcation  of  -  n^t  n 
from  without-first  excites  the  local  action;  as,  for  mstance,  m  the 

inoculation  of  syphihtic  virus.  nkeration 
The  lower  extremities  are  much  more  subject  to  ulceration 
than  any  other  parts  of  the  body:  this  results  from  then.  gx;eater 
tl  Jfrom  the  action  of  t^^he^t  and  also  from^e  hab^^^ 

--fr^wl^h^t^^^ 

'-'tir:^^^::^^  term  may  ^  « 
wT^PrTit  is  filled  up  by  small  distinct  red  gi-anulations,  equal  m  s  ze, 
irprl^r  elLt^ed  pointed  apic.. 

fXTtt'^S:r  -r»?b:^t7osed,but  ,.1  be  found 
rtrcover 'd  w^tb  a  thin  layer  of  plasma,  not  — ; 
and  this  may  be  demonstrated  by  applj^g^  "  lot  immediately 
surface  after  the  pus  has  been  removed:       '^™^>^  ^J, 

coagulates  the  ptama,  renders  ,t  °P='^"^^";'^,r^Sre  perfectly 
the  vascularity  of  the  granulations,  which  was  before  pel  j 

apparent. 
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Such  a  granulating  sore  usually  requii-es  but  little  assistance 
from  the  science  of  surgery  to  insure  its  healing;  rest  only  is  neces- 
sary, with  due  attention  to  the  natural  secretions. 

Should  there  be  an  indisposition  in  the  sore  to  cicatrize^  it  will 
often  be  found  very  useful  to  give  gentle  support  to  the  granula- 
tions; for  it  is  to  be  borne  in  mind  that  newly-formed  granulations 
are  not  endowed  with  the  same  power  as  originally-formed  parts; 
and,  therefore,  they  should  be  carefully  protected  from  external 
injury;  at  the  same  time,  benefit  is  frequently  derived  from  press- 
ing  the  edges  of  the  ulcer  towards  each  other  with  strips  of 
plaister,  which  not  only  tends  to  diminish  the  extent  of  surface 
to  be  fiUed  up  by  the  granulations,  but  also  prevents  their  being 
constantly  dragged  upon  and  separated  from  each  other  by  the 
elasticity  of  the  skin. 

Although  the  sore  just  described  as  a  healthy  ulcer  prin- 
cipaUy  belongs  to  those  kinds  which  are  termed  local,  it  may 
also  have  originally  commenced  from  a  constitutional  or  even 
a  specific  cause;  for,  if  remedies  be  given  which  improve  the  health 
of  the  patient,  or  destroy  the  specific  action,  any  kind  of  sore  may 
then  put  on  the  character  of  a  healthy  wound,  into  which  it  has,  in 
fact,  become  converted  by  the  altered  state  of  the  constitution. 

So,  on  the  other  hand,  an  ulcer  which  had  been  for  a  length  of 
time  healthy,  may  suddenly  put  on  a  most  unhealthy  character, 
from  some  constitutional  deterioration.  This  fact  may  be  often 
observed  in  the  hospitals,  and  it  more  frequently  occurs  in  patients 
who  have  come  up  from  the  country,  and  who  get  out  of  health 
from  the  confinement  and  comparatively  impure  air  of  London. 

One  of  the  most  frequent  changes  ulcers  undergo,  is  readHy 
distinguished  by  the  elevation  of  the  granulations  above  the  level 
of  the  surface  of  the  skin,  resulting  from  an  exuberant  growth  of 
the  granulations,  and  producing  that  appearance  which  in  common 
language  is  termed  "  proud  flesh." 

Exuberant  granulations.— in  such  cases  pressure  is  indicated; 
It  is  best  effected  by  the  apphcation  of  bandages;  but,  should 
such  means  not  succeed,  escharotics  may  be  required  to  keep  down 
the  tendency  to  hypertrophy.  Sulphate  of  copper  I  consider  the  best 
apphcation  for  this  purpose.  Nitrate  of  silver,  which  is  very  fre- 
quently employed,  tends,  in  my  opinion,  rather  to  increase  their 
growth;  for  although,  when  first  apphed,  it  removes  them  yet  they 
appear  to  return  with  increased  vigour  after  its  escharotic  influence 
has  ceased.  A  low  diet  is  also  sometimes  indicated  when  the  granu 
lations  show  this  disposition  to  hypertrophy.  It  is  quite  essential  that 
the  granulations  should  be  brought  down  to  a  level  with  the  skin 
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else  cicatrization  cannot  take  place.  These  exuberant  granulations 
do  not  necessarily  indicate  local  vigour  or  constitutional  power  in  the 
patient:  they  occasionally  appear  rather  to  arise  from  a  want  of  abihty 
in  the  skin  to  cicatrize  over  them,  and  thus  naturally  check  their 
growth.  They  indeed  frequently  occur  in  debihtated  persons,  and  are 
perhaps  most  conspicuous  in  those  ulcers  which  are  kept  open  for 
the  discharge  of  carious  bone,  where,  for  ob-vious  reasons,  cicatrization 
does  not  occur,  and  therefore  granulation  goes  on  to  exuberance. 
The  cure  of  these  ulcers,  under  such  circumstances,  is  of  course  the 
removal  of  the  mechanical  irritant. 

Indolent  ulcers,  whether  arising  from  an  external  cause  or  from 
constitutional  derangement,  are  characterized  by  their  granulations 
being  broad,  pale,  and  flabby,  instead  of  small,  red,  and  firm,  as  in 
a  healthy  condition  of  sore.     This  state  shows  that  the  granula- 
tions are  too  weak  to  supply  organizable  plasma,  or,  in  other  words, 
to  heal.     It  becomes,  therefore,  necessary  to  ascertain  whether 
this  defect  origiuates  locally  or  constitutionally,  and  to  treat  it 
accordingly.     It  wiU  usually  be  found  that  such  remedies  are 
required  as  should  influence  both  the  general  powers  of  the  patient, 
and  act  upon  the  ulcer  itself;  for,  whether  the  constitution  or 
tissue  were  first  affected,  no  diseased  action  can  be  maintained  for 
any  length  of  time  in  either,  without  a  reciprocal  action  being 
estabhshed;  and,  therefore,  both  require  treatment. 

In  such  cases  bark  and  acids  are  indicated,  having  taken  cai'e 
first  that  the  bowels  are  freely  opened,  and  the  secretions  generally 
natural.     Stimulants  should  be  applied  to  the  ulcer,  either  the 
Ung.  Nitrici  Oxidi,  or  the  Ung.  Zinci;  or,  should  lotions  be  pre- 
ferred,—and,  indeed,  in  some  cases  they  seem  more  suitable  than 
greasy  appHcations,— nitric-acid  lotion,  or  zinc  and  lead  in  solution, 
may  be  substituted;  but,  at  the  same  time,  the  patient  should  be 
kept  during  a  large  portion  of  the  day  in  a  recumbent  posture,  and 
much  benefit  is  sometimes  derived  from  the  elevation  of  the  affected 
limb      Porter  and  generous  diet  wiU  also  expedite  the  cure,  by 
exciting  the  reparative  process.     The  pressure  and  support  of  a 
bandage  is  occasionaUy  usefrd,  but  in  languid  or  indolent  ulcers  its 
utiHty  is  doubtftd;  for  I  have  frequently  observed  that  a  tendency 
to  slough  follows  its  appHcation,  as  if  the  granulations  were  too 
tender  to  sustain  the  shghtest  pressure. 

When  these  ulcers  prove  very  stubborn,  and  resist  all  con- 
stitutional  and  topical  remedies,  I  have  lately  mtnessed  the  best 
results  from  stimulating  their  sm-face,  by  subjecting  it  to  a  stream 
of  negative  electricity  by  a  method  I  shaU  describe,  and  which  was 
recommended  by  my  colleague  Dr.  Goldmg  Bu-d. 
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At  a  convenient  distance  from  the  indolent  ulcer  (not  less  tlian 
five  or  six  inches)  a  portion  of  cuticle  is  raised  from  the  cutis 
by  the  apphcation  of  a  small  blister  of  the  size  of  a  half- 
crovra.  The  cuticle  is  removed  by  a  pair  of  scissors,  and  on  the 
exposed  cutis  a  piece  of  zinc-foil  is  placed,  of  the  same  size  as  the 
denuded  spot.  A  plate  of  silver-foil  is  laid  on  the  original  ulcer, 
and  the  two  plates  connected  by  means  of  a  thin  copper  wire. 
The  size  of  the  silver  plate  is  immaterial.  Both  zinc  and  silver  are 
now  covered  with  pieces  of  moistened  lint  and  oil-skin,  and  the 
apparatus,  as  recommended  by  Dr.  Bh'd,  is  complete.  In  a  few 
hours  the  surface  beneath  the  zinc  becomes  white,  and  a  slough 
begiQS  to  form,  which  in  a  short  time  is  thrown  off,  leaving  a 
healthy  ulcer  behind.  In  the  meanwhile  a  great  change  has  taken 
place  in  the  original  ulcer :  it  has  thrown  aside  its  indolence;  the 
granulations  are  sprouting  and  contracting;  new  skin  is  forming 
at  the  margin,  and  the  whole  surface  looks  healthy  and  animated. 
The  rationale  of  the  action  of  this  contrivance  is  simple  enough. 
There  occurs  a  decomposition  of  the  water  and  chloride  of  sodium 
naturally  existing  in  the  blood  and  tissues;  the  result  of  this  is  the 
formation  of  soda  (oxide  of  sodium)  and  the  evolution  of  hydrogen 
and  chlorine.  The  former  escapes  at  the  silver  plate,  while  the 
latter  miites  with  the  ziac  to  form  chloride  of  zinc,  which  produces 
the  above  speedy  escharotic  effect. 
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Ulcers  (continued) — Callous — Inflamed — Sloughing — Irritable  — 
Sinuous — Fissure — Varicose  ulcer  {case) — Menstrual  ulcer — 
General  laws  of  treatment — In-growing  of  the  nails  of  the  fingers 
and  toes. 

Callous  ulcer. — It  is  not  unjfrequent  for  an  indolent,  to  become 
converted  into  wliat  has  been  termed  a  callous  ulcer.  The  edges  of 
this  kind  of  ulcer  are  surrounded  by  a  white,  dry,  insensible,  ele- 
vated substance,  which  sometimes  acqiiires  a  very  considerable 
thickness,  and  even  spreads  over  the  surface  of  the  sore. 

This  peculiar  character  of  the  sore  seems  to  depend  on  an  atonic 
state  of  the  skin,  which  tissue  is  more  at  fault  than  the  granula- 
tions ;  and  we  frequently  find  it  iu  cases  of  old  cicatrices,  which 
being  naturally  of  low  vitahty,  readily  ulcerate,  and  ^dth  great 
difficulty  heal  agaia.    Such  callous  sores  are  most  prone  to  form  in 
old  persons,  or  ia  those  of  weak  constitutional  powers.    The  best 
topical  treatment  is  to  soften  their  hardened  edges  by  poultice,  to 
scrape  them  off  with  a  spatula,  and  to  apply  zinc  ointment  to  the 
exposed  cutis,  as  this  indurated  growth  seems  to  be  httle  else  than 
morbid  cuticle.    Bhstering  or  lunar  caustic  may  be  reqtured  if 
the  zinc  proves  ineffectual.      The  constitutional  ti-eatment  need 
differ  in  no  respect  from  that  laid  down  for  the  cure  of  indolent 
ulcers. 

The  inflamed  ulcer. — THs  kind  of  ulcer  results  generaUy  from 
the  patients  having  continued  their  usual  avocations  from  the  first 
commencement  of  the  sore  up  to  the  period  when  compelled  to  seek 
medical  rehef ;  and  it  is  surprising  to  watch  the  beneficial  change 
produced  by  one  day's  rest,  cleanliness,  and  the  efi"ects  of  a  purga- 
tive.  Frequently,  on  the  day  following  the  admission  of  such 
patients,  I  have  wondered  how  I  could  have  admitted  so  unimport- 
ant a  case,  scarcely  recognising  the  ulcer  I  had  seen  only  twenty- 
four  hours  before. 

The  granulations  of  such  ulcers  are  usually  below  the  level  of 
the  skin;  they  run  into  one  another,  and  have  a  great  tendency  to 
bleed;  the  discharge  from  them  is  sanious,  serum  mixed  with  red 
particles,  and  they  are  generaUy  sm-rounded  by  a  kind  of  ai-eola  of 
inflamed  skin,  but,  at  the  same  time,  they  ai-e  not  pai-ticulai'ly  sen- 
sitive, and  their  granulations  easily  slough. 
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Now  this  condition,  if  it  depends  on  constitutional  causes,  does 
not  yield  so  readily  as  I  have  just  described,  where  the  state  is  re- 
ferable wholly  to  local  causes,  and  it  is  only  to  be  determiaed  by  a 
strict  investigation  into  the  history  of  the  case,  whether  we  are  to 
depend  most  upon  constitutional  or  topical  remedies. 

It  will  always  be  safe  to  confine  a  patient  to  his  bed  who  is 
the  subject  of  an  inflamed  ulcer ;  for,  by  the  recumbent  posture, 
the  affected  limb  being  at  the  same  time  kept  elevated,  congestion 
of  the  vessels  of  the  granulating  surface  wiU  be  reheved.  Pvirga- 
tive  medicines  should  next  be  administered,  and  continued  so  long 
as  any  general  plethoric  tendency  is  indicated. 

If  the  local  inflammation  be  great,  a  few  leeches  may  be  apphed 
aroimd  the  wound;  or,  what  is  still  preferable,  if  there  be  any 
enlarged  veins  which  promise  a  supply  of  blood,  they  may  be 
opened,  and  blood  may  be  in  that  manner  abstracted  with  less 
danger  of  consequent  irritation.  This  practice  should  be  adopted 
more  especially  when  there  is  reason  to  fear  an  attack  of  erysipelas. 

Having  by  this  treatment  suflBciently  depleted  the  patient, 
restored  the  secretions,  and  removed  the  congestion  of  the  vessels  of 
the  ulcer,  it  may  be  right  to  alter  the  plan  entirely,  and  to  support 
the  constitutional  powers  of  the  patient. 

It  is  therefore  not  to  be  considered  as  an  incompatible  system 
of  treatment,  because  leeches  and  purgatives  are  ordered  one  day, 
and  bark  and  wine  the  next;  for  this  is  a  proceeding  very  frequently 
required  when  the  inflamed  sore  originates  in  a  local  cause,  and 
the  constitutional  disturbance  is  a  consequence.  Tepid  poultices, 
mixed  with  a  weak  solution  of  the  diacetate  of  lead,  are  the  best 
local  applications. 

The  most  decisive  indication  of  a  favourable  result  from  these 
remedies  is  the  growth  of  the  granulations,  the  formation  of  healthy 
pus,  and  the  restoration  of  the  surrounding  skin  to  its  natural 
colour  and  temperature.  These  changes  accomplished,  the  ulcer 
may  be  regarded  as  a  healthy  sore,  and  wiU  heal  readily  with  little 
further  care  beyond  that  which  is  necessary  to  maintain  the  health 
of  the  patient. 

Sloughing  or  gangrenous  ulcer. — If  we  fail  in  reheving  the 
iuflammation  of  an  inflamed  ulcer,  and  the  intensity  of  the  local 
action  continues  beyond  that  which  the  vitahty  of  the  granulations 
can  support,  the  character  of  the  ulcer  becomes  completely  changed; 
the  granulations  lose  their  redness  and  pyramidal  shape ;  the  surface 
of  the  sore  no  longer  emits  any  discharge,  but  assumes  an  ashy  grey 
colour,  and  small  vesicles  form  around  the  wound.  Concomitant 
with  these  appearances  there  is  usually  some  irritative  fever,  of 
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more  or  less  asthenic  character,  depending  on  the  peculiar  consti- 
tution of  the  patient. 

The  local  treatment  must  be  gently  stimvilating,  and  nitric  acid 
lotion  seems  to  be  the  best  apphcation  (a  drachm  of  the  diluted 
acid  to  a  pint  of  distilled  water  is  the  requisite  strength).  Stale 
beer-grounds  poidtice,  or  port-wiue  poultices,  are  often  employ  ed 
with  great  benefit.    Mr.  Martineau,  of  Noi-wich,  used  to  order  in 
such  cases  a  poultice  composed  of  equal  parts  of  bread-crumbs, 
powdered  bark,  chalk,  and  charcoal,  and  I  have  certainly  witnessed 
a  rapid  separation  of  the  slough,  quicldy  followed  by  a  growth  of 
healthy  granulations,  after  its  employment.    I  suppose  that  it  acts 
by  absorbing  the  irritating  ichorous  discharge  which  is  emitted  from 
the  sore.    The  solution  of  the  chloride  of  lime  in  water  is  a  most 
excellent  apphcation  to  grangrenous  sores,  the  strength  of  the  solu- 
tion being  of  course  regulated  by  the  pecuhar  condition  of  the  sore: 
the  local  apphcations,  whatever  they  may  be,  must  be  employed 
for  the  purpose  of  promoting  the  separation  of  the  gangrenous 
part  by  stimulating  the  subjacent  granulations;  but  at  the  same  time 
I  am  disposed  to  beheve  that  much  more  rehance  is  to  be  placed 
upon  constitutional  than  local  treatment;  constitutional  remedies 
will  therefore  be  reqtured,  as  well  as  the  topical  means  already 
described.    Bark  and  the  mineral  acids,  with  wine  and  porter, 
will  be  found    highly  beneficial ;    at   the   same  time  paying 
due  attention  to  the  state  of  the  secretions,  more  especially  the 
alvine;   for,   although  the  constitutional  powers  require  main- 
taining, free  evacuation  of  the  bowels  is  a  most  essential  consi- 
deration. 

Irritable  ulcer  is  distinguished  principally  by  the  high  degree  of 
sensibdity  of  the  gramdations.  This  sensibility  may  either  arise 
from  constitutional  excitement  or  merely  fi-om  the  exposure  of  the 
sentient  extremities  of  the  nerves  of  the  idcerated  parts.  The 
gramdations  of  these  sores  are  unequal,  both  in  respect  to  their 
size  and  degree  of  vascvdarity — sometimes  pale,  flabby,  and  exube- 
rant; at  others,  hypersemiated,  and  very  hable  to  bleed,— and  the 
pus  secreted  is  generally  mixed  with  the  red  particles  of  the  blood. 

When  the  sensitiveness  of  the  ulcer  is  not  constant,  and  the 
pain  experienced  arises  from  the  imtation  produced  by  external 
agents,  there  is  reason  to  beheve  that  the  irritability  of  the  sore 
depends  upon  the  exposure  of  the  nerves;  and  this  condition  is 
usually  relieved  at  once  by  the  apphcation  of  nitrate  of  silver ; 
while,  on  the  contrary,  when  the  pam  is  constant,  calomel  and 
opium  are  indicated,  and  such  constitutional  remedies  as  reheve 
irritabdity  generally. 
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Care  must  be  taken  that  ptyalism  is  not  produced  by  the 
calomel  and  opium,  as  the  nervous  excitement  will  otherwise  be 
increased  instead  of  diminished. 

Gentle  tonics  are  generally  beneficial  after  the  iiiitability  of  the 
nervous  system  has  been  subdued.  Sarsaparilla,  bark^  mineral 
acidsj  camphor,  and  similar  remedies,  are  those  which  are  usually 
employed. 

For  a  topical  apphcation,  after  having  made  use  of  the  nitrate 
of  silver,  I  almost  invariably  order  the  following  lotion: — 

R    Pulv.  opii,  gr.  iij. 

Mucilag.  g.  acacise,  ^j- 

Liq.  calcis,  ^v.  M. 
Fiat  lotio. 

As  soon  as  the  irritability  of  the  sore  is  diminished,  the  granu- 
lations rapidly  assume  a  healthy  aspect,  and  the  character  of  the 
disease  is  at  once  changed. 

Such  a  condition  of  ulcer  not  unfrequently  attacks  the  rectxmi, 
under  the  form  of  a  narrow  elongated  fissure  running  along  one 
of  the  folds  of  the  mucous  membrane  near  to  the  orifice  of  the 
anus.  The  edges  of  the  fissure  are  free  from  any  callosity,  and  it 
bears  a  strong  resemblance  to  the  cracks  which  frequently  affect 
the  lips. 

The  most  usual  situation  for  the  ulcer,  as  far  as  my  experience 
goes,  is  at  the  posterior  coccygeal  aspect  of  the  rectiim  in  the  mesial 
hne,  although  I  have  sometimes  found  it  on  the  side  of  the  bowel. 
The  ulcer  may  involve  merely  the  edge  or  the  verge  of  the  anus,  or 
extend  a  considerable  way  up  the  intestine,  but  may  always  be 
detected  by  passing  the  finger  into  the  rectum,  when  the  natm-e  of 
the  sore  is  readily  appreciated  by  the  extreme  pain  which  the 
patient  experiences  directly  the  finger  comes  in  contact  with  the 
fissm-e. 

The  symptoms  of  the  disease  are  highly  characteristic:  a 
burning  pahi  is  experienced  during  the  act  of  deftecation,  which 
contiaues  for  a  considerable  time  after  each  evacuation.  During 
the  intervals  the  patient  enjoys  comparative  ease,  but  stiU  occa- 
sionally suffers  from  heat  and  lancinating  pain  about  the  anus, 
but  nothing  to  be  compared  to  the  agony  produced  by  the  passage 
of  the  fseces  over  the  ulcerated  sm-face  and  through  the  sphincter, 
which  is  commonly  more  or  less  in  a  state  of  spasmodic  con- 
traction. 

The  bowels  are  in  these  cases  generally  constipated;  now  this 
symptom  involves  the  question  as  to  whether  this  constipation  is 
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not  produced  rather  by  the  intolerance  of  tlie  patient  to  evacuate 
his  bowels  than  from  any  derangement  of  function.  The  best, 
and,  indeed,  the  only  positive  evidence  of  this  disease,  is  the  intro- 
duction of  the  finger  into  the  rectum,  which,  on  bemg  withdrawn, 
•will  be  marked  with  a  streak  of  blood,  and  lead  to  the  discovery  of 
the  size  and  position  of  the  ulcer. 

If  the  disease  be  allowed  to  remain  for  any  considerable  time, 
the  patient's  health  becomes  seriously  affected  by  the  constant 
suffering,  and  from  the  coimtenance  one  might  suppose  that  the 
disease  is  of  a  mahgnant  character.  The  digestive  functions 
become  deranged;  the  appetite  fads;  the  shghtest  exertion,  such  as 
the  act  of  coughing  or  blowing  the  nose,  are  sufficient  to  excite 
the  pain;  and  any  excess  of  diet  is  sure  to  aggravate  all  the 
symptoms. 

Although  this  distressing  affection  will  not  yield  to  the  remedies 
recommended  for  irritable  ulcers  in  other  parts  of  the  body,  its 
treatment  is  fortunately  very  simple.  It  consists  in  passing  the 
fore-finger  of  the  left  hand  up  to  the  ulcer,  and  directing  along  it 
a  straight  probe-pointed  bistoiuy,  beyond  the  very  extremity  of  the 
fissure;  then,  tm^ug  the  cutting  edge  towards  the  sore,  the 
ulcerated  surface  is  to  be  divided,  as  well  as  the  subjacent  fibres  of 
the  sphincter  muscle. 

This  procedure  is  usually  sufficient,  but  if  there  be  any  reason 
to  beheve  that  suppuration  has  taken  place  in  the  cellular  mem- 
brane beneath,  the  incision  should  be  continued  so  as  to  divide  the 
verge  of  the  anus,  and  thus  insure  a  free  exit  for  the  matter. 

In  the  after-treatment  I  strongly  recommend  (when  the  patient 
has  recovered  from  the  effects  of  the  operation)  that  he  be  dh-ected 
to  acquire  the  habit  of  evacuating  the  bowels  at  bed-time,  instead  of 
in  the  morning,  so  as  to  secure  the  six  or  eight  hom-s'  subsequent 
recumbent  posture,  and  the  certain  receding  of  the  rectum  mto  the 
pelvis;  a  result  which  does  not  occur  in  a  diseased  state  of  this 
bowel  if  the  patient  foUows  his  daily  avocations  immediately  after 
the  act  of  defeecation.  This  disease  I  have  certainly  found  more 
frequent  in  females  than  in  males,  and  to  prevail  rather  m  the 
higher  than  in  the  humbler  classes  of  life. 

It  is  to  Mr.  Copeland  that  I  am  indebted  for  a  knowledge  of 
this  disease,  as  well  as  for  the  operation,  which  I  beheve  I  may 
describe  as  almost  infaUible  as  a  means  of  cui-e. 

Sinuous  ulcer.— In  some  cases  ulceration  extends  a  considerable 
distance  into  the  cellular  membrane  under  the  skin,  formmg  what 
is  caUed  a  sinuous  ulcer,  wliich  is  often  very  difficult  to  cure. 
Such  a  sore  is  Hkely,  therefore,  to  be  produced  whei-e  the  areolar 
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tissue  is  most  abundant:  hence  we  find  it  very  frequently- 
seated  by  the  side  of  the  rectum,  in  the  axilla,  and  in  the  inguinal 
regions. 

These  sinuous  ulcers  generally  follow  abscesses,  in  which  the 
pyogenic  membrane  becomes  converted  into  a  kind  of  mucous  mem- 
brane. For  their  cure  they  require  to  be  laid  open  along  the  whole 
length  of  the  sinus  before  they  can  be  made  to  granulate;  and 
generally  the  fibres  of  some  muscles  which  influence  the  sore 
require  to  be  divided  before  it  can  be  induced  to  heal.  This  fact, 
indeed,  constitutes  the  pathology  of  the  cure  of  fistula  in  ano, 
which  is  nothing  more  than  one  of  these  sinuses  prevented  from 
healing  owing  to  the  action  of  the  sphincter  ani. 

Many  sm-geons  have  recommended  stimtdating  injections  for 
the  cure  of  these  sinuses,  but  I  have  never  known  any  benefit 
derived  from  their  use,  and  should,  a  priori,  expect  no  good  to  result 
from  them,  unless  the  ingredient  injected  possessed  an  escharotic 
power  siifficient  to  destroy  the  tissues  with  which  it  came  in 
contact,  and  even  then  they  would  be  less  certain  in  their  operation 
than  the  knife,  and  assuredly  much  more  painful. 

Setons  are  sometimes  employed  in  these  cases,  and  if  used  as  a 
ligature,  that  is,  tied  with  sufficient  firmness  to  lead  to  the  ulcera- 
tion of  the  part  included,  they  produce  a  cure  much  in  the  same 
way  as  the  knife,  and  in  cases  where  there  has  been  reason  to  fear 
haemoiThage,  I  have  employed  setons  for  the  division  of  fistulse  with 
complete  success. 

After  a  sinus  has  been  divided,  the  wound  should  be  filled 
with  lint,  to  secure  the  formation  of  granulations  along  its  whole 
length. 

In  the  groin  I  have  sometimes  found  it  extremely  difficult  to 
get  the  sinuses  healed  after  they  have  been  laid  open,  and  the 
difficulty  has  appeared  to  arise  from  the  motion  of  the  liip-joint 
tearing  the  granulations  asunder  as  quickly  as  they  formed.  This 
result  may  be  obviated  by  putting  the  hmb  up  in  a  straight  splint, 
(Dessault's,)  which  completely  prevents  motion,  and  the  wound 
rapidly  heals.  I  have  lately  had  several  cases,  both  in  pubHc  and 
private  practice,  fully  con-oborative  of  the  utihty  of  this  method. 
One  case,  in  particular,  I  attended  with  Dr.  Gardner  of  Orme- 
square,  Netting  Hill,  in  which  we  cured,  in  a  month,  a  sinus  that 
had  remained  unhealed  for  several  months  before  this  plan  was 
adopted.  Tonic  medicines,  generous  diet,  and  shght  stimulus,  will 
usually  expedite  the  cure  of  such  sores. 

Varicose  ulcers.— Some  sores  have  acquired  this  name  from 
bemg  found  concomitant  with  a  varicose  condition  of  the  hmb 
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upon  which  the  ulcer  is  placed,  and  from  its  being  supposed  to 
depend  upon  the  altered  and  diminished  nutrition  of  the  tissues, 
in  consequence  of  the  disease  of  the  veins;  most  obstinate  iilcers 
are  certamly  often  foimd  on  the  lower  extremities,  caused  by- 
varicose  veins. 

The  state  of  the  veins  which  leads  to  ulceration,  is  produced 
by  over-distention  with  blood,  preventing  the  adaptation  of  their 
valves;  so  that  the  vessel  has  to  support  an  undivided  column  of 
fluid,  instead  of  one,  the  continuity  of  which  is  inteiTupted  every  two 
or  three  iuches  by  the  interposition  of  a  pair  of  valves.  This  con- 
dition may,  moreover,  be  induced  in  any  part  of  the  body  by  a 
cause  which,  producing  pressure  in  the  course  of  a  large  vein, 
interferes  with  the  venous  circulation. 

Nature  in  some  measure  compensates  for  this  fimctional  dis- 
turbance by  giving  to  these  diseased  veuas  a  tortuous  com-se,  so  as 
to  bring  the  parietes  of  a  portion  of  the  vessel  at  right  angles  to  the 
perpendicular  column  of  the  blood,  and  thus  makmg  it  perform,  in 
part,  the  office  of  a  valve.     Such  a  condition  must  necessarily  alter 
the  nutrition  of  the  hmb,  the  evidence  of  which  is  generally  ren- 
dered first  apparent  by  a  tendency  to  desquamation  of  the  cuticle, 
and  inflammation  of  the  true  skin,  which  frequently  inflames  and 
ulcerates.   The  ulcer  thus  produced  is  usuaUy  of  an  elliptical  form,  ex- 
tending  in  the  course  of  the  vein,  and  its  granulations  rarely  rising 
above  the  level  of  the  skin.    If  the  patient  has  been  in  his  usual 
avocations,  the  granulations  are  generaUy  of  a  dark  coloui',  as  if 
congested  with  blood;  and  the  advantages  of  rest,  and  the  recum- 
bent posture,  are  made  evident  by  the  granulations  assuming  that 
florid  red  colour  which  they  present  when  formed  in  a  healthy 

wound.  .  . 

The  most  ordinary  cause  of  varicose  veins  is  constipation  oi  the 
bowels,  which  becoming  loaded,  press  upon  the  ihac  veins,  retai-dthe 
ready  return  of  the  blood  from  the  lower  extremities,  and  produce 
the  venous  congestion.    The  disease  more  frequently  occurs,  there- 
fore, in  the  left  extremity,  in  consequence  of  the  accumulation  of 
the  faeces  in  the  sigmoid  flexui'e  of  the  colon,  and  the  close  proxi- 
mity of  this  intestine  to  the  left  ihac  vem.    Constitutional  ti'eat- 
ment  in  these  cases  is  principally  to  be  rehed  on,  and  active  purg- 
ing most  indispensably  mdicated :  at  the  same  time,  the  recumbent 
posture  must  be  strictly  enjomed.    The  diseased  hmb  should  be 
supported  by  a  well-apphed  bandage,  so  placed  that  the  degi-ee  of 
pressure  is  perfectly  equable  over  the  whole  stuface  of  the  Imib. 
Should  the  veins  not  become  reheved  by  this  treatment,  but  remam 
distended,  although  at  the  same  time  quite  free  from  pam,  or  any 
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other  sign  of  inflammation,  blood  should  be  extracted  fi-om  them 
by  opening  them  with  a  lancet,  and  it  is  surprising  to  find  the 
quantity  of  blood  which  may  in  this  way  be  abstracted  without 
producing  any  constitutional  disturbance:  this  appears  to  depend 
upon  the  fact  that  the  blood  in  vai'icose  veins  is  thrown  out  of  the 
general  cu'culating  course,  and  remains  comparatively  stationaiy  in 
the  diseased  vessels,  and  therefore  not  belonghig  to  the  systemic 
mass  of  blood. 

Persons,  have,  however,  been  known  to  bleed  to  death  from  a 
vaiicose  vein  giving  way  under  violent  exertion.  A  case  of  tliis 
kind  fell  under  my  own  observation.  Captain  P.,  while  skating, 
suddenly  observed  that  his  track  was  marked  on  the  ice  by  blood ; 
he  soon  became  faint,  fell,  and  died  before  he  could  be  carried 
home.  Upon  examination,  it  was  found  that  the  saphena  vein, 
which  was  in  a  highly  varicose  state,  had  burst.  After  having 
opened  a  varicose  vein  with  a  lancet  for  the  rehef  of  an  ulcer,  as  I 
have  ah'eady  recommended,  should  there  be  any  difficulty  in  check- 
ing the  flow  of  blood,  it  may  generally  be  stopped  by  placing  the 
patient  in  the  recumbent  posture,  raising  the  hmb,  bandaging,  and 
applying  evaporating  lotions.  But  with  aU  these  remedies,  very 
great  difficulty  will  often  be  found  in  healing  a  varicose  ulcer,  and 
apphcations  to  the  sore  itself  are  required,  as  well  as  constitutional 
alterative  medicines. 

Black-wash  poultices  should  therefore  be  applied  to  the  ulcer; 
Plummer's  piU  given  every  night;  decoction  of  sarsaparilla,  with 
very  small  doses  of  bichloride  of  mercury,  prescribed ;  generous  diet 
allowed,  and  rather  an  active  state  of  the  bowels  constantly  main- 
tained. 

The  obHteration  of  a  varicose  vein  leading  from  the  ulcer 
has  been  and  is  very  generally  recommended  as  a  mode  of  curing 
the  sore ;  but  we  ought  to  hesitate  before  performing  this  ope- 
ration; we  have,  no  doubt,  heard  of  successful  cases,  but  such, 
much  more  fi-eely  gain  pubhcity  than  those  which  prove  fatal,  and, 
as  far  as  I  have  seen,  the  operation  is  fatUe,  even  if  the  patient 
survives;  for  as  soon  as  the  vessel  is  tied,  other  vessels  become  dis- 
tended, and  subject  to  the  same  varicose  state. 

James  Grover,  set.  51,  labourer,  residing  at  Famham,  a  married 
man  with  eight  childreu.  Healthy  appearance,  general  health  good, 
with  the  exception  of  occasional  attacks  of  lumbago. 

Admitted  April  15,  with  a  tumour  on  the  inside  of  the  right 
knee,  about  the  size  of  a  large  walnut,  very  moveable  in  all  direc- 
tions, and  quite  smooth  to  the  touch;  when  compressed,  it  gave 
the  impression  of  a  cyst  containing  a  semi-fluid  mass.    He  stated 
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that  about  six  years  before,  lie  first  perceived  a  swelling  in  this 
situation,  at  that  time  as  large  as  a  small  marble,  and  it  continued 
gradually  to  increase  to  its  present  size,  but  he  was  enabled,  for  a 
long  time,  entirely  to  disperse  it  by  presstire,  (to  use  his  own  words, 
"  as  if  it  contained  air,")  returning,  however,  as  soon  as  the  pressure 
was  removed.  Three  weeks  since,  it  was  opened  by  a  surgeon  in 
the  country,  and  more  than  half  a  teacupful  of  dark-colom-ed  matter 
resembhng  coagulated  venous  blood,  was  discharged.  This  was  not 
all  contained  in  the  tumour,  but  continued  to  issue  forth  when  pres- 
sure was  made  on  the  veias,  which  were  in  a  varicose  condition. 
Strapping  was  applied  tightly  over  the  incision,  which  healed  ia  a 
few  days,  but  the  tumour  soon  reappeared,  and  on  his  admission  it 
was  as  large  as  it  had  been  previously  to  the  operation. 

The  tumour  presses  upon  the  long  saphenus  nerve,  throughout 
the  whole  course  of  which,  below  the  knee,  the  patient  feels  severe 
pain. 

The  superficial  veins  of  the  thigh  appeared  in  a  normal  condition. 
Ordered, — to  keep  the  leg  at  rest, — 

]6c    Dec.  sarsee, 

Liq.  hydrarg.  bichlorid.  ^. 
Capiat,  cochl.  larg.  ij.  ter  die. 

April  31. — An  exploring  needle  was  passed  into  the  tumour 
to-day,  and  a  small  quantity  of  grumous  blood  escaped. 

37th.  An  incision  was  made  this  morning  into  the  varix  of 

about  an  inch  in  length,  and  about  four  drachms  of  coagulum  were 
turned  out.  The  coats  of  the  vein  were  found  very  much  thickened; 
the  vein  leading  to  it  from  below  appeared  to  be  obhterated,  but 
that  above  was  pervious. 

The  wound  closed  with  strapping;  sphnt  placed  behind  the 
knee,  and  secured  in  its  position  by  a  bandage,  extending  from  the 
toes  to  the  middle  of  the  thigh. 

28th.— Woimd  healthy,  but  there  is  a  considerable  degree  of 
irritative  fever.    Ordered  poultice. 

39tli —Pyrexia  all  gone.  He  now  went  on  well  till  May  6th; 
the  wound  granulated,  and  suppurated  freely,  and  he  had  no  bad 
constitutional  symptoms. 

On  the  1st  of  May  he  was  ordered  some  porter. 

6th  —Had  no  fresh  symptoms  tiU  last  night,  when  he  was 
attacked  with  headache,  and  he  complains  tins  morning  of  gi-eat 
nausea.  He  has  vomited  twice  a  quantity  of  bihous  matter;  no 
rigors;  tongue  slightly  ftu-red;  pulse  quick;  slan  hot  and  moist. 
The  wound  is  very  healthy  and  free  from  pain,  except  on  pressure 
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being  made  on  the  internal  saphena  vein,  about  four  inches  below 
the  opening:  there  is  no  abnormal  appearance  externally;  joints  are 
free  from  pain. 

7th. — Appeal's  very  much  depressed. 

lOj  A.M. — He  cannot  ai'ticulate  his  words  distinctly :  tongue 
white  and  clammy;  pulse  92,  extremely  small:  nausea  still  con- 
tinues, and  he  has  once  vomited  some  more  bilious  matter;  bowels 
open;  stools  dark-coloured  and  loose;  skin  still  hot,  but  his  extre- 
mities ai-e  cold;  still  pain  on  pressvire  as  low  down  as  the  inner 
malleolus;  no  rigors. 

2,  P.M. — Attacked  suddenly  with  severe  rigors,  which  lasted 
half  an  hom',  preceded  by  a  low  delirium;  respiration  hurried,  and 
countenance  indicative  of  great  distress.  It  was  impossible  to  count 
his  pulse  during  the  attack,  but  at  its  termination  it  was  fluttering 
and  132;  the  skin,  which  had  been  pungently  hot  and  dry,  became 
sufiused  with  a  profuse  perspiration;  when  spoken  to,  he  answers  in 
a  very  incoherent  maimer. 

On  removing  the  bandage,  the  course  of  the  saphena  major  vein, 
and  some  of  its  branches,  could  be  distinctly  traced  on  the  surface  by 
a  number  of  red  Hues,  and  on  the  shghtest  touch  he  cries  out  with 
pain.  Above  the  wound,  the  veins  of  the  thigh  are  not  at  aU 
affected,  nor  is  there  any  pain  or  sweUing  about  the  inguinal  glands. 
Ordered  Opii,  gr,  ij.  statim;  brandy-and- water;  hot  water  to  the 
feet,  and  the  whole  limb  to  be  enveloped  in  a  linseed  poultice. 

R    Liq.  ammon.  acet.  ^ss. 

Liq.  opii  sedat.  T\\y. 

Mist,  camph.  ^iss.  M. 
Ft,  haustus  2dis  horis  sumendus. 

5,  P.M. — Surface  of  body  still  covered  with  a  profuse  sweat; 
appears  unconscious  of  what  is  going  on  around,  nor  does  he  answer 
when  spoken  to. 

From  this  time  he  gradually  sank,  till  half-past  12  the  same 
night,  when  he  expired,  having  been  for  some  hours  comatose.  An 
inspection  was  made  sixty-five  hours  after  death,  when  all  the  super- 
ficial veins  were  distinctly  marked  out  through  the  skin  by  a  deep 
purple  colom-.  The  coats  of  saphena  major  vein,  both  above  and 
below  the  varix,  were  much  thickened,  but  no  pus  was  discovered  in 
any  vein  or  elsewhere;  aU  the  internal  viscera  were  very  much  sof- 
tened. 

I  beheve  I  may  say,  therefore,  that  no  means  are  known  by 
which  we  can  promise  a  cure,  at  least  in  bad  cases  of  varicose  veins 
and  consequent  ulcers;  and  although  much  rehef  may  be  given  by 
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judicious  treatment;  permanent  cure  can  never  be  anticipated  with 
much  confidence.  Pregnant  women  are  especially  liable  to  varicose 
veins,  and  the  frequent  recumbent  posture,  with  the  extremities  well 
supported  by  bandaging,  should  be  strongly  urged  during  the  period 
of  uterine  gestation. 

Menstrual  ulcer. — If  females  labouring  under  amenorrhoea 
happen  to  be  the  subjects  of  an  ulcer  from  any  cause,  periodical 
discharges  of  blood  not  unfrequently  take  place  from  the  sm-face. 
Distinct  premonitory  indications  of  bleeding  from  the  wound  show 
themselves  by  a  change  in  the  appearance  of  the  granulations, 
which  become  tm-gid  and  highly  congested  before  blood  exudes;  this 
condition  arises  from  a  disordered  fimction  of  the  uterus,  and  it  is 
by  constitutional  remedies  principally  that  we  can  hope  to  restore 
that  organ  to  its  natural  and  healthy  state.  By  the  administration 
of  the  following  remedies,  I  have  rarely  found  much  difficulty  in 
eflPecting  the  desired  object : 

R  Pil.  aloes  c.  myrrh^,  g.  v. 
Fiat  pil.  omni  nocte  sumenda. 

B:    Misturae  ferri  co.  ^i- 

Decoct,  aloes  co.  5iij.  M. 
Fiat  haustus  bis  quotidie  sumendus. 

Warm  baths  two  or  three  times  a  week  usually  expedite  the 
cure ;  should  the  patient  be  of  an  irritable  diathesis,  opium  may  be 
advantageously  combined  with  the  other  remedies. 

I  have  done  my  best,  in  the  preceding  pages,  to  describe  the 
treatment  of  the  different  kinds  of  ulcers,  so  as  to  show  how,  from 
the  appearance  of  the  granulations,  it  may  be  determined  whether 
they  depend  upon  constitutional  or  local  deterioration;  much  more 
may  be  necessarily  required  than  I  have  recommended,  for  it  is  un- 
possible  to  lay  down  general  rules  for  the  treatment  of  every  variety  of 
sore,  or  even  for  the  most  simple  kind,  without  leaving  much  for  the 
exercise  of  the  practitioner's  own  judgment  in  the  choice  of  the 
appropriate  remedies  for  the  particular  case  before  him. 

Before  attempting  to  prescribe,  we  should  consider  weU  all  the 
circumstances  and  causes  which  have  produced  the  lesion;  we 
should  ascertain  whether  or  not  any  specific  poison  is  keepmg  up 
the  diseased  action;  in  which  case  unless  an  antidote  be  admmis- 
tered  to  destroy  its  influence,  the  apphcation  of  means  to  induce 
the  heahng  of  the  wound  can  be  but  fritile.  Exti-aneous  substances, 
such  as  exfoUating  bone,  foreign  bodies  introduced  into  tissues,  as 
needles,  &c.,  may  keep  up  an  ulcerative  process,  and  no  hope  can 
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be  entertained  of  checking  this  ulceration  until  the  exciting  cause 
be  removed.  This  being  effected,  the  ulcer  becomes  healthy, 
imless  the  violence  of  action  produced  by  the  introduction  of  the 
foreign  body  has  destroyed  the  vitality  of  the  tissues,  or  the  consti- 
tution has  become  affected,  and  the  restorative  action  disturbed  in 
consequence. 

The  growing  in  of  the  nail  into  the  soft  parts  of  the  fingers  or 
toes  often  excites  a  high  degree  of  both  local  and  constitutional 
iiiitation,  and  unless  the  cause  be  removed,  all  efforts  either  to  cure 
the  ulcer  or  improve  the  constitution  must  fail.     The  means 
employed  to  produce  the  desired  effect  may  be  either  palliative  or 
radical — the  former  in  recent  cases  will  sometimes  succeed;  it 
consists  in  scraping  the  nail  until  it  is  as  thin  as  possible,  and  then, 
passing  a  probe  under  its  inverted  edge,  it  is  to  be  turned  up,  and 
a  piece  of  hnt  dipped  in  a  solution  of  lunar  caustic  inserted  under  it. 
I  have  rarely  foimd  this  treatment  prove  permanently  successful, 
for  as  the  nail  grows  it  again  presses  into  the  fleshy  parts  as  before. 
The  only  effectual  means  I  know  of  is  the  complete  dissection  of 
the  nail  from  the  sensible  papillje— an  operation  which  I  confess 
requires  considerable  firmness,  both  on  the  part  of  the  patient  and 
surgeon.     Those  ulcerations  which  arise  from  specific  actions, 
whether  induced  by  mahgnant  diatheses  or  pecuhar  animal  poisons,' 
will  be  described  when  treating  of  these  particular  diseases. 
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Generic  term  expressing  the  death  of  any  part  of  the  body-Pre. 
monitory  phenomena-Gangrene-Sphacelus-Immediate  came 
of  mortification— Remote  causes,  intense  inflammation,  debility, 
physical  violence,  or  poisons-Some  tissues  more  prone  to  gan- 
nrene  than  others— Case-Serous  membranes  -  Rarely  pri- 
marily  affected-Condition  of  capillaries  in  gangrene-Umita 
tion-Diffused  gangrene-Liability  to  hcBmorrhage-Uability 
to  secondary  ulceration-Une  of  demarcation-Progress  of 
separationr-Sawing  off  the  dead  bone-Gangrene  from  debMy 
-Death  of  a  part  not  always  unfavourable-Sometimes  induced 
j„  art-Gangrena  senilis-Lesion  of  spinal  marrow-Excess  of 
heat-Cold-Poisons-Hospital  gangrene-Treatment  of  gan- 
nrene  -  Furunculi  -  Situation  -  Treatment-Carbuncle-Dis- 
tinction  between  it  and  furunculus-Situation-Treatment. 

MoBTiFicATioN  may  be  employed  as  the  generic  term  to  expre^  the 
deXof  any  individual  portion  of  the  body ;  for  every  paxi  o  the 
human  system  which  is  organized,  or  which  possesses  vxtahty  is 
Se  if  1^  nutxition  be  destroyed,  to  pass  mto  a  state  of  moxtxfica- 

""^t  l^e^'^eLt  P-eding  death  is  technicaHy  termed 
,  Jet;lhne  the  actuaf  death  of  the  affected  V^t^  ,en^^J 
designated  sphacelus.    The  term  slough,  agam,  is  apphed  to  a  cu- 

--5^:^l^°irstrpa.t  of  the  b^y  essei^^ 
life  of  an  animal-any  vital  organ,  ^t^^-^^^^!;;/ '^^^^^^^ 
itself  will  very  quickly  follow;  and  even  if  the  moi-tified  Pait  l^e  not 
p"  nelsary  to  hfe,  if  the  disease  has 
L  effect  produced  upon  the  constitution  may  be  such  as  ultimately 

^^Cl—e  cause  of  -rtification  is  impeded  c^^^^^^ 
whether  the  remote  cause  be  inflammation  or  debihty,  or  the  effect 

°^t::is:^=tens.^ 

leads  to  sphacelus,  unless  there  be  concomitant  constituti^^^^^^^ 
local  debihty,  or  some  mechanical  cause  of  pressm-e  be  m  operation 
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When  violent  inflammation  is  the  cause  of  the  death  of  a  pai-t 
it  is  radicated  by  intense  pain,  diffused  redness,  great  swelling, 
increase  of  heat,  and,  indeed,  by  aU  the  usual  signs  of  inflammation, 
which  urgently  point  out  the  necessity  of  immediate  local  depletion,' 
and,  when  circmnstances  Avill  admit,  the  removal  without  delay  of 
the  cause  of  the  excitement,  in  order  that  the  action  of  the  paints 
may  be  diminished  before  we  employ  remedies  to  increase  their 
power  and  restore  their  healthy  condition. 

If  tbe  inflammation  continues,  obstinately  defeating  all  the 
attempts  made  to  subdue  it,  vesicles  will  make  their  appearance 
on  the  limb,  frequently  at  a  considerable  distance  from  the 
inflamed  part.  These  indicate  sloughing  of  the  cellular  membrane 
beneath  the  skin:  the  destruction  of  the  former  tissue  deprives  the 
cutis  of  nutrition,  and  produces  the  effusion  of  the  serum  and  red 
particles  of  the  blood  which  constitute  the  vesicle. 

At  this  stage  of  the  local  disease  the  constitution  becomes 
affected :  the  pulse  is  quick,  smaU,  thready,  irregular,  and  some- 
tunes  intermitting ;  the  tongue  fr-equently  brown  and  dry ;  the 
bowels  have  a  tendency  to  become  costive ;  hiccough,  with  mut- 
tering delirium,  supervene;  and  low  or  typhoid  fever  forms  the 
sequel  of  that  which  commenced  with  a  high  degree  of  irritative 
fever. 

But  it  is  not  always  a  constitutional  tendency  to  gangrene  which 
leads  to  the  death  of  the  part  inflamed,  for  the  nature  and  severity 
both  of  the  constitutional  and  local  symptoms  vary  according  to  the 
character  of  the  different  tissues  subject  to  the  disease.  Those, 
for  instance,  which  possess  but  a  low  degree  of  vitahty,  have  a  ten- 
dency to  slough  under  less  violent  inflammation  than  the  more 
higHy  organized  parts,  and  a  gi-eater  amount  of  constitutional 
untation  is  consequently  produced.    The  ceUular  membrane  more 
readfly  than  any  other  structure  goes  into  a  gangi-enous  state  fi-om 
inflammation,  which  extends  with  greater  rapidity,  but  produces, 
perhaps,  the  least  constitutional  derangement,  especially  if  eai-ly 
:  provision  be  made  for  the  removal  of  the  slough  as  soon  as  the 
vitahty  of  the  part  has  been  destroyed.    By  this  means  the  pro- 
1  tracted  injurious  influence  arising  from  the  presence  of  an  extra- 
1  neous  body,  will  be  prevented. 

The  skin  frequently  mortifies,  particularly  after  eiysipelas  and 
.  carbuncle,  and  this  occurrence  is  denoted  by  its  change  of  colour 
•  temperature,  loss  of  sensibihty,  and  by  the  formation  of  vesicles.  As 
■  soon  as  these  signs  present  themselves,  it  should  be  ascertained  whether 
;  thi8  condition  result  from  the  sloughing  of  the  cellular  membrane 
beneath,  and  if  that  prove  to  be  the  case,  openings  should  be 
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immediately  made  for  the  removal  of  the  subcutaneous  dead  struc- 
ture. This  is  the  mode  of  treatment  invariably  adopted  for  tlie  cure 
of  carbuncle,  and  it  saves  the  skin  from  that  extensive  gangrene 
which  would  otherwise  arise  from  the  dead  cellular  membrane 
being  allowed  to  remain  in  its  original  situation. 

The  mucous  membranes  rarely  mortify.     Slougliing  does,  how- 
ever, sometimes  occur  in  cases  of  chronic  dysentery,  or  protracted 
inflammation  of  an  intestine  from  any  physical  cause,  as  in  strangu- 
lated hernia,  &c.    In  April,  1839,  a  patient  of  Dr.  Addison,  who 
was  laboming  under  a  clu-onic  disease  of  the  bowels,  attended  with 
occasional  purging,  passed  a  perfectly  cyhndrical  portion  of  mem- 
brane, rather  more  than  tliree  inches  in  length.    The  interior  of 
the  cylinder  was  studded  with  small  dark  spots,  as  if  innumerable 
grains  of  coarse  gunpowder  had  been  strewed  upon,  and  become 
adherent  to,  its  inner  surface.    These  spots  were  at  first  thought 
to  be  small  depositions  of  blood  and  fibrinous  matter;  but  after- 
wards, upon  closer  examination,  in  consequence  of  their  grittmess, 
and  as  the  person  had  been  taking  chalk  mixture  for  some  time, 
it  was  considered  probable  that  they  were  composed  of  particles  of 
chalk  mked  with  blood.    The  patient  was  much  reheved  by  the 
evacuation  of  the  slough,  and  ultimately  recovered. 

The  mucous  membrane  of  the  bladder  sometimes  sloughs  in 
consequence  of  over-distention,  resulting  fi'om  dysmia.  I  have  also 
known  sloughing  of  the  urethra  from  the  injudicious  employment  of 
too  strong  injections  in  gonorrhoea. 

The  serous  membranes  are  still  less  frequently  destroyed  by 
gangrene  than  the  mucous,  but  the  peritoneum  oftener  than  the 
pleura:  when,  however,  they  are  thus  attacked,  the  disease  generally 
occurs  primarily  in  the  organ  wHch  the  afi"ected  part  of  the  serous 

membrane  covers. 

In  gangrene,  transudation  of  semm  and  extravasation  of  blood 
take  place:  hence  the  dark  colour  of  the  part  which  so  generally 

presents  itself.  ■  ^  j 

The  sensibility  of  the  tissue  thus  affected  is  entu-ely  destroyed,  as 
weU  as  its  natural  temperatm-e,  and  sphacelus  is  now  complete:  the 
tissue  of  the  affected  part  is  dead;  the  blood  in  its  vessels  coagu- 
lated; and  the  matter  which  may  have  been  exuded,  disorgamzed. 

The  most  favourable  tei-mination  to  sphacelus  is  that  winch 
is  designated  by  surgeons  limitation,  which  implies  that  the  hAiug 
parts  have  thrown  out  a  quantity  of  plastic  orgimizable  fibrme 
which  performs  the  important  office  of  cu-cumscnbmg  the  dead 
tissue,  in  the  same  manner  as  adhesive  matter  constitutes  a  bai-rier 
to  the  diffusion  of  pus  in  abscess. 
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When,  however,  tlie  effused  matter  is  not  composed  of  coagu- 
lable  lymph,  and  therefore  not  capable  of  becoming  organized,  the 
sphacelus  continues :  or,  in  other  words,  no  line  of  demarcation  is 
formed  between  the  dead  and  Hving  parts. 

This  condition  may  depend  upon  want  of  power  in  the  consti- 
tution, or  in  the  tissue  itself;  either  of  wlaich  circumstances  will 
prevent  the  effusion  of  plastic  matter. 

Under  these  circumstances,  more  especially  in  the  case  of  con- 
stitutional debility,  htemorrhage  frequently  occurs;  for,  although 
the  blood  may  have  coagulated  in  the  gangrenous  part  itself,  so  as 
to  check  the  bleeding  for  a  time,  stiU,  when  the  process  of  sepa- 
ration commences,  the  arteiy  above  the  line  of  demarcation  may 
not  have  become  obliterated  by  adhesion,  from  the  want  of  the 
plasma,  and  a  dischai'ge  of  blood  A^dll  necessarily  result  on  its 
division. 

Another  unfavourable  event  may  take  place  during  the  progress 
of  gangrene,  or  even  sometimes  after  the  separation  of  the  dead  from 
the  Hving  parts  has  been  completed,  namely,  the  ulceration  of  the 
granulations.  This  may  occur  from  some  secondary  constitutional 
derangement,  suddenly  affecting  their  integrity  and  healthy  nutri: 
tion;  hence  the  necessity  for  carefuUy  watching  the  general  health, 
for  paying  great  attention  to  every  constitutional  symptom,  sup- 
porting as  effectuaUy  as  possible  the  powers  of  the  patient,  and, 
above  all,  for  maintaimng  the  healthy  secretions. 

When  a  case  terminates  favourably,  and  the  line  of  demarcation 
IS  properly  formed,  separation  takes  place  in  the  foUowing  manner:— 

A  white  line  denotes  the  point  of  separation  between  the  living 
and  dead  structures,  and  usuaUy  indicates  the  cessation  of  gangrene. 

The  cuticle  around  this  hne  desquamates  from  the  true  skin, 
which  soon  undergoes  a  process  of  disintegration,  and  becomes 
absorbed,  although  not  a  molecule  of  the  sphacelated  part  itself  is 
carried  off  by  the  absorbent  vessels. 

The  ceHular  membrane  is  next  removed,  but  the  hne  of  sepa- 
ration takes  place  at  some  distance  from  that  point  at  which  the 
skin  disintegrates:  indeed,  the  low  vitaHty  of  the  ceHular  tissue 
sometimes  leads  to  deep  and  extensive  sloughing  sores,  which  conceal 
at  times  the  true  nature  of  the  original  disease,  more  particularly 
after  erysipelas  and  syphihtic  ulcers. 

_    All  the  tissues  ulcerate  within  the  Hmits  of  the  hne  of  demarca- 
tion, with  the  exception  of  the  bones  and  bloodvessels;  the  latter 
become  fiUed  with  coagulated  blood  usuaUy  as  high  up  as  the  first 
branch  given  off,  and  there  is  set  up  in  the  vessel  an  inflammatory 
^action:  this  leads  to  the  deposition  of  lymph,  by  which  it  is  closed 
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and  liJEnion-liage  prevented  upon  the  separation  of  the  trunk  from 
which  the  branch  was  given  off.    The  spontaneous  removal  of  the 
dead  bone  is  very  slow,  and  it  is  but  rarely  left  entirely  to  nature 
to  perform  the  task,  as  its  removal  with  the  saw  may  easily  and 
safely  be  efFected  if  the  period  for  the  operation  be  happUy  chosen. 
It  should  not  be  attempted  until  the  granulations  secrete  healthy 
pus;  and  in  sawmg  the  bones  through,  the  greatest  care  should  be 
taken  that  no  injury  whatever  be  done  to  the  granulations:  for  if 
they  be  made  to  bleed,  a  tendency  to  slough  may  follow,  and 
further  gangrene  be  induced.    The  great  benefit  derived  from 
sawing  off  the  bone  as  soon  as  aH  the  soft  parts  at  the  hue  of 
demarcation  have  been  absorbed,  is  the  removal  of  the  deterioratmg 
influence  of  the  decomposing  mass  of  dead  matter.    The  decom- 
posing matter  confined  in  a  slough  produces  a  highly  poisonous 
effect  upon  the  system.    The  sulphuretted  hydrogen  seems  to  be 
absorbed  and  to  enter  into  the  circulation,  givmg  nse  to  very 
dangerous  symptoms,  and  often,  indeed,  appearing  m  itself  to  pro- 
duce gangrene.  . 

It  should  be  observed  that  the  structures  occupymg  the  space 
between  the  hving  and  dead  parts,— constituting,  in  fact,  what 
is  technically  termed  the  Hue  of  demarcation,— are  m  a  very  difte- 
rent  condition  to  the  stmctures  either  above  or  below  them.  Ihey 
have  neither  the  high  degree  of  vitahty  of  the  granulatmg  sm-face 
above,  nor  are  they  dead  like  the  pai'ts  below,  but  they  are  m  an 

intermediate  state.  .   .  .  . 

When  a  portion  of  the  body  in  immediate  proximity  to  a  jomt 
is  in  a  state  of  sphacelus,  and  the  line  of  demarcation  is  situated 
at  an  articulation,  although  the  dead  bone  may  be  perfectly  exposed, 
it  is  in  my  opinion,  better  to  let  nature  separate  it  from  the  hvmg 
structure,  than  to  interfere  with  the  process,  as  there  is  no  bone 
impHcated  in  the  ulceration,  and  nothing  but  the  hgaments  to  be 
disintegrated  in  order  to  effect  the  ready  separation  of  the  mortified 
parts.   The  appearance  of  the  granulations  above  the  hue  of  demai-- 
cation  forms  the  best  indication  of  the  kind  cor^^^t^on^J-^ 
topical  ti-eatment  which  ought  to  be  employed,  and  those  sigus 
must  ever  regulate  our  practice  rather  than  the  adoption  of  a^iy 
general  mode  of  treatment,  or  series  of  favounte  remedies,  however 
high  may  be  the  authority  for  such  a  plan  of  procedvn-e.    Let  i^ 
however,  be  borne  in  mind,  that  whatever  stimulates  eithei  t^c 
constitution  or  the  part  affected,  without  "^^asmg  the  nta  powe, , 
should  be  avoided:  hence  the  necessity  for  admmistenug  bark, 
opium,  porter,  and  remedies  of  a  similar  character. 

Constitutional  DebilUy.-m^  gangrene  and  sphacelus  lesult 
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frequently  from  constitutional  debility,  every  day^s  experience  tends 
to  prove.  It  fr-equently  occurs,  for  example,  after  typhus  fever, 
and  other  adynamic  influences:  but  still,  even  from  this  cause, 
death  of  a  part  is  not  always  to  be  considered  as  an  unfavourable 
symptom:  nature  occasionally  adopts  it  for  the  general  or  partial 
relief  of  the  patient;  sometimes  for  the  purpose  of  throwing  off 
diseased  structm-es,  and  sometimes  to  give  exit  to  dead  or  foreign 
matter,  as  portions  of  dead  bone,  pus,  or  intruded  substances. 

We  often  imitate  nature  in  this  respect,  by  applying  caustic 
alkalies,  acids,  chloride  of  zinc,  &c.,  to  hasten  the  separation  of  the 
parts,  which  cannot  be  thrown  off  imtil  their  vitahty  has  ceased. 
These  applications  expedite  their  separation,  not  only  by  destroying 
the  diseased  tissues,  but  also  by  stimulating  the  surrounding 
healthy  structures. 

StiE,  however,  the  judgment  must  be  exercised  as  to  the 
proper  choice  of  period  for  the  apphcation  of  these  escharotics; 
for  if,  fi'om  constitutional  or  local  debility,  the  living  parts  are 
incapable  of  supporting  the  stimulus  they  produce,  an  extension  of 
gangrene  may  be  iuduced,  and  infinite  mischief  be  the  result.  Even 
leeches,  bhsters,  or  any  counter-irritant  which  may  perchance  be 
coincidently  indicated,  must  be  had  recourse  to  with  the  utmost 
caution.  Almost  every  practitioner  must  have  learnt  fi-om  his  own 
experience  the  danger  of  applying  bhsters  or  leeches  after  children 
have  suffered  fi-om  a  severe  attack  of  scarlet  fever. 

In  hydrothorax  and  disease  of  the  heart  there  is  a  great  tendency 
to  gangrene  from  any  shght  local  excitement,  especially  in  a  part 
distant  fi-om  the  central  organs  of  circulation,  possessing  in  itself  a 
low  degree  of  vitality.  Gangrena  senilis  frequently  occurs  from 
obstruction  to  the  circulation,  ia  consequence  of  an  abnormal  depo- 
sition of  phosphate  of  lime  in  the  coats  of  the  larger  arteries,  from 
which  they  lose  their  tonicity  and  elasticity,  and  are  consequently 
tmable  to  supply  the  distant  parts  with  blood. 

It  is  on  this  account  that  old  people  frequently  lose  their  lives 
merely  from  cuttmg  a  com,  or  even  from  too  closely  cutting  the 
toe-nails,  so  as  to  produce  a  wound,  whence  an  inflammation  is  set 
up  beyond  that  which  the  weakened  parts  are  capable  of  sustaining, 
and  gangrene  foUows. 

Obstruction  of  the  veins,  from  any  morbid  or  mechanical  cause, 
may  also  lead  to  gangrene. 

The  tendency  to  sloughing  from  lesion  of  the  spinal  marrow  is 
very  remarkable,  although  it  occurs  with  such  frequency.  In  this 
case  the  nates  often  become  gangrenous,  and  this  so  rapidly,  as  to 
be  scarcely  attributable  to  mere  pressure  fi-om  the  recumbent 
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posture:  it  probably  depends  upon  the  influence  induced  in  the 
ganglionic  system,  with  which  aU  the  spinal  nen^es  are  more  or  less 
connected,  and  an  interruption  to  the  vital  integrity  of  the  arteries 
may  result,  and  thus  the  effects  be  produced. 

Physical  causes  of  gangrene. — Severe  contusions,  gun-shot 
•wounds,  and  other  powerful  local  stimulants,  such  as  various 
chemical  agents,  will  at  once  destroy  the  vitality  of  the  tissues 
brought  imder  their  influence,  and  the  same  ijrocesses  wiU  neces- 
sarily be  required  for  their  separation  as  when  their  death  occurs 
from  the  diseased  actions  abeady  alluded  to.  The  tearing  through 
of  the  principal  artery  of  a  limb  may  lead  to  gangrene;  or  a  tumour, 
as  an  exostosis,  may,  by  its  pressure  on  an  arteiy,  cut  off  the 
supply  of  nutriment  to  the  parts  below  so  completely  as  to  lead  to 
their  death. 

The  effects  of  ligature  may  be  looked  upon  as  another  of  the 
physical  causes  of  gangrene.  A  hgature  acts  in  two  ways  :  it  cuts 
off  the  supply  of  nutrient  blood  from  the  heart,  and  it  confines 
within  the  vessels  of  the  part  which  it  includes  aU  the  venous  blood 
which  they  originally  contained.  A  part  in  sucb  a  condition 
must  necessarily  die  from  want  of  nourishment,  and  this  effect  is 
hastened  by  the  venous  congestion  and  tension  of  its  tissues. 

Ligature  is  frequently  used  in  this  manner  in  surgical  opera- 
tions for  tbe  removal  of  gi'owths,  when  the  knife  cannot  be  safely 
resorted  to.  In  applying  a  ligature  it  should  be  drawn  as  tightly 
as  possible,  in  order  that  its  effect  upon  the  part  may  be  certam: 
the  pain  to  the  patient  is  lilcewise  less. 

Excess  of  heat  and  cold  wiU  also  produce  the  death  of  organized 
matter  exposed  to  these  agents.  A  temperature  approaching  to 
160°  produces  vesication  of  the  skin,  but  does  not  lead  in  healthy 
constitutions  to  the  death  of  the  parts,  unless  improper  remedies 
are  employed  to  produce  reaction.  For  instance,  if  cold  lotions, 
or  ice,  wMch  have  sometimes  been  recommended,  be  used,  deep 
sloughs  will  follow;  whereas,  if  tepid  appHcations  had  been  resorted 
to,  the  inflammation  caused  by  the  bum  might  have  termmated  m 
resolution. 

Exposure  to  extreme  cold  rarely  produces  death  of  the  part  m 
this  climate;  but  in  Canada  I  have  frequently  known  it  to  do  so. 
I  beheve  that  the  abstraction  of  the  heat  must  be  sufficient  to 
produce  coagulation  of  the  blood  before  it  can  cause  the  actual 
death  of  the  part;  and  when  the  degree  of  cold  is  not  sufficient 
to  produce  coagulation  of  the  fluids,  sloughing  does  not  usuaUy 

If  (as  in  the  case  of  a  burn)  reaction  be  too  suddenly  induced. 
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tlie  subsequent  inflammation  may  destroy  the  tissues  which  had 
ah-eady  been  weakened  by  the  debihtating  effect  of  the  cold.  The 
proper  treatment^  therefore^  of  a  fi-ost-bitten  part,  is  to  rub  it  well 
with  snow,  or  place  it  in  cold  water,  so  that  the  return  of  its 
natm'al  temperatui-e  may  be  exceedingly  gradual. 

Poisons. — Decomposing  animal  and  vegetable  matter,  malaria, 
and  foul  an-,  from  any  cause,  have  a  tendency  to  produce  gangrene: 
this  we  frequently  experience  in  crowded  hospitals,  where  they 
produce  what  has  been  termed  "hospital  gangrene:'^  under  this 
iufluence  all  the  ulcers  in  a  ward  may  simiiltaneously  assume  a 
gangrenous  disposition. 

This  has  been  attributed  to  contagion,  and  generally  to  the 
careless  use  of  dirty  sponges,  and  similai-  causes,  but,  ia  fact,  it 
results  fi'om  the  influence  of  contaminated  air,  and  therefore  must 
be  regarded  as  pm^ely  endemic.  This  may  be  considered  as  pretty 
well  proved,  by  the  fact  of  the  beneficial  efiects  immediately  derived 
from  free  ventilation  of  the  building,  or  the  removal  of  the  patients 
to  some  other  locality. 

A  surgeon  would  never  thiak  of  performing  any  operation  upon 
a  patient  vmder  the  above  circumstances,  without  first  doing  every- 
thing in  his  power  to  obviate  the  tendencies  arising  fi^om  the  local 
causes  described.  In  December,  1848,  hospital  gangrene  broke  out 
at  Guy's  Hospital  after  continued  rain  and  warm  weather.  Stumps 
after  amputation,  compound  fractiires,  contused  wounds,  and  leech- 
bites,  all  became  gangrenous,  attended  with  phagedsenic  ulceration  of 
the  skin.  I  applied  nitric  acid  in  all  these  cases,  and  did  not  lose 
a  patient. 

The  bite  of  some  species  of  serpents  seems  to  produce  an 
immediate  tendency  to  gangi-ene  of  the  part,  as  if  some  new  con- 
stituent were  introduced  into  the  blood,  which  rendered  it  suddenly 
incompetent  to  afibrd  nutrition  to  the  siuTounding  tissues,  owing 
perhaps  to  decomposition;  or  possibly  by  the  actual  destruction  of 
the  vitality  of  that  fluid.  Sometimes,  however,  without  any 
apparent  cause  a  spontaneous  or  idiopathic  gangrene  Avill  arise,  of 
which  the  following  cases  are  examples. 

A  gentleman,  Mr.  S.,  set.  45,  (of  Windsor,)  was  attacked  in  the 
sununer  of  1843  with  a  dry,  burning  sensation  in  the  bottoms  of  the 
feet.  It  occurred  sometimes  in  walldng,  but  often  when  perfectly 
quiet,  continuing  for  ten  or  fifteen  minutes,  and  then  passing  away 
gradually.  It  sometimes  came  on  m  bed;  the  patient  was  then  in 
the  habit  of  rismg  and  bathing  the  part  with  cold  water.  This 
seems,  however,  to  have  afi'orded  but  shght  temporary  relief,  and 
most  advantage  Avas  experienced  at  the  time  by  a  very  low  system 
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of  diet.    In  the  autumn  of  1845  a  slight  pain  was  first  felt  in  the 
little  toe  of  the  left  foot;  the  pain  was  accompanied  by  redness  and 
tenderness  to  the  touch,  and  the  part  afterwards  became  purple 
and  black.     These  appearances  spread  to  the  next  toe,  and  there 
were  so  much  pain  and  weight  when  the  foot  was  put  to  the 
ground,  that  the  patient  was  quite  prevented  from  walking.  It 
was  treated  with  hot  and  cold  fomentations  of  henbane,  and  after- 
wai'ds  with  poultices  containing  henbane  and  laudanum,  and  in 
the  coiu'se  of  some  time  the  flesh  at  the  end  of  the  toe,  with  the 
nail,  sloughed  off:   ultimately,  however,  the  part  healed,  and  the 
nail  grew  again.    In  October,  1848,  he  was  again  attacked  with  a 
tenderness  in  the  thick  part  of  the  right  great  toe,  and  round  the 
nail  of  the  next  toe.     The  gangrene  was  at  the  time,  how- 
ever, confined  to  the  great  toe,  and  a  slough  separated  from  the 
upper  part  over  the  joint;  this  soon  healed  up,  but  left  the  joint 
quite  stiff.     The  second  toe  then  began  to  slough,  the  whole  of 
the  toe  coming  away,  and  leaving  the  bone  exposed.     The  bone 
itself  eventually  came  away,  but  before  this  the  fourth  toe  of  the 
right  side  became  affected.     At  this  period  he  first  came  under 
my  treatment,  when  he  was  suffering  from  a  constant  burning  heat 
in  the  part,  and  a  hue  of  redness  existed  across  the  dorsal  surface 
of  the  articulation  of  the  toes  with  the  sui'face  of  the  metatarsal 
bones.    The  toes  themselves  seemed  to  be  ecchymosed,  being  cold, 
free  from  any  exudation,  and  having  the  appearance  of  dry  gan- 
grene.    The  pulse  was  quick  and  feeble,  his  appetite  bad,  and  his 
nights  sleepless.    I  ordered  him  bark,  nitro-muriatic  acid,  and 
large  doses  of  opium,  carefuUy  regulating  at  the  same  time  the 
action  of  the  bowels  by  aperient  medicine.     I  gave  him  also 
generous  diet,  with  porter,  and  kept  him  in  the  recumbent  postui-e, 
with  the  foot  constantly  enveloped  in.  carded  wool.    Under  this  treat- 
ment the  part  was  rapidly  restored  toits  natural  appearance,  lais  health 
very  much  improved,  and  in  about  three  weeks  he  came  to  town  to 
show  me  the  happy  result  of  the  treatment;  but  in  a  month  after  he 
again  apphedto  me,  in  consequence  of  the  Httle  toe  of  the  opposite 
foot  being  attacked:  the  same  treatment  was  adopted  successfully. 
Since  that  period  I  have  never  seen  or  heard  from  my  patient. 

The  Rev.  Mr.  B.,  tet.  50,  a  gentleman  of  sanguineous  tempera- 
ment and  gouty  diathesis,  but  of  vigorous  constitution,  was  seized, 
whHe  in  his  usual  state  of  health,  with  a  violent  pain  on  the  outer 
side  of  the  left  foot.  He  at  fii-st  supposed  this  to  be  a  fit  of  gout, 
but  at  the  same  time  remarked  that  the  pain  was  qmte  of  a 
different  character  to  that  which  he  had  experienced  informer  attacks. 
At  this  time  he  consulted  me;  I  found  a  patch  of  inflammation 
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spread  over  the  dorsal  and  plantar  surface  of  the  metatarsal  bone  of 
the  Httle  toe.  The  skin  was  red,  but  not  tumefied^  the  cuticle 
desquamated,  and  the  surface  of  the  cutis  drier  than  natural. 
His  bowels  were  constipated,  the  pulse  strong  and  full,  and  there 
were  indications  both  of  constitutional  plethora  and  debihty,  I 
ordered  him  aperient  mediciaes,  strong  enough  to  act  freely  upon 
his  bowels,  recommended  him  to  keep  ia  the  recumbent  posture, 
and  the  whole  foot  to  be  enveloped  in  carded  wool.  Two  days 
after,  the  pain  in  the  foot  entirely  ceased,  the  diflPused  redness  had 
disappeai-ed,  and  a  separation  of  a  slough,  or  rather  a  large  eschar, 
took  place.  I  ordered  him  tonic  and  aperient  medicines,  with 
generous  diet  and  bottled  porter,  and  although  the  slough  was  a 
long  time  separatiag,  it  left  a  perfectly  healthy  surface,  and  ia 
about  six  weeks  from  his  first  attack  he  had  quite  recovered,  and 
has  never  since  had  any  return  of  the  disease. 

These  two  cases  appear  to  me  to  correspond  completely  with 
the  description  of  chronic  or  dry  gangrene ;  the  latter  term  sig- 
nifying the  absence  of  that  degree  of  effusion  and  general  humidity 
which  accompany  mortification,  resulting  from  a  high  degree  of 
inflammatoi'y  action,  which  is  almost  invariably  accompanied  by  a 
superabimdance  of  fluid  efinsion-.  This  idiopathic,  or  dry  gangrene, 
generally  makes  its  appearance  either  on  the  side  of  the  foot,  or 
between  the  toes, beginning  with  a  small  bluish  spot,  which  gradually 
extends  itself  to  the  neighbouring  parts,  and  to  me  the  pecuharity 
of  this  disease  seems  to  be  the  readiness  with  which  the  cuticle  is 
separated,  leading  at  once  to  the  drying  up  of  the  cutis,  which  is  so 
remarkably  characteristic  of  it,  and  from  whence  it  has  derived 
its  name.  K  a  piece  of  skin,  with  the  cuticle  removed  from  it,  be 
exposed  but  for  a  few  hours  to  the  influence  of  the  sun^s  rays,  it 
will  rapidly  become  converted  into  a  dry  mass,  having  exactly  the 
appearance  of  a  spot  of  dry  gangrene,  while,  on  the  contrary,  if  the 
cuticle  be  left  upon  the  sldn,  it  will  retain  its  humidity  for  several 
days.  Therefore,  as  I  have  before  said,  I  am  inclined  to  beheve 
that  the  action  induced  by  chronic  idiopathic  gangrene  first  leads 
to  the  separation  of  the  cuticle,  and  this  forms  the  grand  distinction 
between  it  and  common  gangrene.  The  causes  which  lead  to  this 
afiection  are  very  obscure;  and  indeed,  I  may  say,  the  disease  itself 
is  one  but  little  understood.  Any  circumstance  which  interferes 
with  the  integrity  of  the  circulation  of  the  blood  in  the  extremities, 
such  as  arteritis,  pressure,  local  disease  of  bloodvessels,  or  alteration  of 
the  tissue  of  the  aflected  part,  may  apparently  lead,  in  certain  pecuhar 
states  of  the  constitution,  to  chronic  gangrene.  It  seems,  however, 
that  this  state  may  also  be  induced  as  a  consequence  of  that  general 
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deterioration  of  the  blood  wliicli  arises  from  the  use  of  bad  food, 
pai'ticularly  in  the  case  of  certain  kinds  of  diseased  grain.  Although 
gangrene  produced  by  the  use  of  diseased  corn  has  not  been  seen 
much  in  England,  in  France  it  has  sometimes  assumed  an  epidemic 
form;  and  rye  affected  with  the  disease  called  ergot  is  said  to  be 
invariably  capable  of  producing  a  gangrenous  condition  of  the  system, 
even  in  the  lower  animals,  as  weU  as  in  man. 

Treatment. — From  whatever  cause  sphacelus  may  have  arisen, 
whether  from  the  intensity  of  inflammation,  constitutional  debiht)^, 
physical  agency,  or  poisons,  the  first  step  is  certainly  to  remove  the 
exciting  cause;  and  no  benefit  can  be  expected  from  the  apphcation 
of  remedies  to  the  affected  part,  unless  means  be  employed  to  remove, 
if  possible,  or  at  any  rate  to  mitigate^  the  abnormal  influence  excit- 
ing the  diseased  action. 

Thus,  in  acute  gangrene,  the  excited  action  will  probably  re- 
quire local  depletion  for  the  purpose  of  relieving  the  congested 
vessels  of  the  affected  tissue:  sometimes,  indeed,  the  depletion  should 
be  general,  although,  almost  at  the  same  moment,  it  may  be  advis- 
able to  administer  constitutional  support,  to  aid  the  subsequent 
restorative  processes. 

In  chronic  cases  no  depletion  is  admissible  beyond  inducing  a 
shght  action  on  the  bowels,  which  is  generally  reqmred  to  prevent 
their  becoming  torpid, — a  state  almost  to  be  considered  as  patho- 
gnomonic of  the  disease. 

Generous  and  nutritious  diet  is  generally  indicated,  but  stimuli 
must  frequently  (especially  in  the  coimtry)  be  avoided  vmtil  the  line 
of  demarcation  is  completely  formed.  The  affected  hmb  should  be 
perfectly  covered  with  "  carded  wool,"  for  the  purpose  of  maintain- 
ing a  strictly  equable  temperature,  prior  to  the  hmitation  being 
established,  and  as  soon  as  the  demarcation  is  formed  between  the 
li^dng  and  dead  parts,  stimulating  poultices  are  generally  required 
to  assist  in  throwing  off  the  sloughing  portion:  such  as  the  follow- 
ing are  generally  employed; — port  wine,  stale  beer-grounds  poul- 
tices, nitric-acid  lotions,  and  the  epithema  plumbi  diacetatis.  The 
latter  apphcation  Sir  Astley  Cooper  very  frequently  employed,  and 
as  I  beheve  it  is  peculiar  to  Guy's  Hospital,  it  may  be  useful  to 
mention  the  ingredients  of  which  it  is  composed — 
IjL  Confect.  rosse,  ^. 
Melhs,  tinct.  opii, 

Liq.  plumbi  diacetatis,  aa.  5ij.  M. 
As  constitutional  remedies,  ammonia,  bark,  and  opiimi,  are 
generally  administered,  and  frequently  in  the  London  hospitals  wine 
or  bottled  porter.    When  gangrene  occiu-s  without  any  apparent 
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local  cause^  and  its  origin  can  only  be  traced  in  the  state  of  the 
constitution,  the  removal  of  the  dead  pai-t  by  operation  should  never 
be  attempted  above  the  line  of  demarcation,  as  the  stump  would  be 
extremely  liable  to  become  gangrenous.  The  bone  may  be  sawn 
off  as  soon  as  a  complete  separation  between  the  dead  and  living 
parts  is  estabhshed,  and  the  granulations  have  secreted  pus,  but  every 
precaution  must  be  taken,  as  I  have  ali-eady  mentioned,  not  to  in- 
jure in  any  way  the  hving  structures. 

Should  much  foetor  arise  from  the  dead  part,  and  its  removal 
be  not  thought  advisable,  chloride  of  Hme  or  zinc  sprinkled  over 
the  bed  and  about  the  chamber,  wiU  be  found  extremely  beneficial, 
as  it  decomposes  the  noxious  gaseous  matter  emanating  fr-om  the 
decaying  animal  substance,  and  destroys  its  baneful  effects.  But 
when  gangrene  follows  severe  accidents,  and  the  death  of  the  parts 
cleai'ly  depends  upon  the  physical  injury,  unattended  by  any  consti- 
tutional disturbance  beyond  that  inseparable  from  the  leison,  ampu- 
tation may  be  perfonned  above  the  line  of  demarcation,  as  there  is 
not  the  same  reason  to  fear  the  incised  surface  assuming  a  gan- 
grenous disposition:  but  even  in  this  case  the  hne  of  demarcation 
should  be  complete  before  the  operation  is  performed. 

Some  surgeons  have  recommended  amputation  prior  to  the  Hne 
of  demarcation  being  formed,  but  I  should  doubt  the  propriety  of 
such  a  step  under  any  circumstancesj  as  the  delay  in  the  Hmitation 
of  the  gangrene  alone  is  sufficient  indication  of  want  of  constitu- 
tional power,  and  consequent  probabihty  of  the  extension  of  spha- 
celus from  the  operation.  In  my  opinion,  a  constitution  which  is 
incapable  by  its  own  powers  of  separating  a  dead  portion  from 
hving  structures,  can  iU  support  the  additional  irritation  produced 
by  a  surgical  operation,  and  in  that  case  the  attention  of  the  siir- 
geon  should  be  wholly  directed  to  the  improvement  of  the  general 
health  of  his  patient. 

An  exception  to  the  above  practice  may,  however,  be  made,  in 
a  case  in  which  the  external  injury  is  extremely  severe,  or  some 
exciting  cause  of  great  constitutional  initation  is  present,  and 
cannot  be  removed  without  amputation  of  the  part.  In  such  a 
case,  amputation  ought  certamly  to  be  performed,  even  although 
the  sphacelus  be  stiU  m  progress;  for  there  is  no  probabihty  of  the 
constitution  overcoming  or  hmitmg  the  gangrenous  tendency  while 
the  original  cause  of  irritation  remains  still  in  operation.  Some 
difficulty  may  arise  in  ascertaining  whether  the  sloughing  depends 
wholly  upon  the  local  cause,  or  whether  it  may  not,  in  part,  be  the 
consequence  of  defective  constitutional  power.  This  is  1  point 
which  nothing  but  experience  will  enable  the  surgeon  to  determine 
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Furunculi,  or  boils. — ^It  is  almost  unnecessary  to  speak  of  furun- 
culi,  or  boils,  separately  from  gangrene,  as  they,  in  fact,  result  from 
slougliing  cellular  membrane,  and  are  therefore  attended  by  very 
similar  constitutional  conditions  to  those  that  accompany  gangrene 
generally. 

Boils  are  scarcely  ever  caused  by  a  local  defect  alone,  but 
depend  upon  constitutional  derangement;  they  arise  most  fre- 
quently from  disturbance  in  the  digestive  organs,  and  show,  in 
fact,  a  defect  of  the  assimilative  powers.  They  attack,  indis- 
criminately, various  parts  of  the  body;  but  perhaps  it  may  be 
said  that  they  are  most  frequently  formed  on  the  posterior  rather 
than  on  the  anterior  aspects.  They  present  a  conical  form,  with  a 
hard  firm  base,  and  generally  with  a  fluctuating  apex;  they  are 
extremely  painftd  to  the  touch,  and  rarely  terminate  by  resolution. 
Their  local  treatment  consists  chiefly  in  freely  laying  them  open  to 
their  base,  so  as  to  leave  ample  outlet  for  their  sloughing  cellular 
membrane,  wMch  is  in  fact  the  source  of  the  irritation  they  pro- 
duce. Black-wash  poultices  and  fomentations  also  facihtate  the 
separation  of  the  dead  cellular  tissue  from  the  living  parts. 

The  constitutional  means  to  be  employed  are  indicated  by  the 
extent  of  the  dyspeptic  symptoms  usuaUy  coracident;  hence  the 
necessity  of  gently  opening  the  bowels,  and  afterwards  administering 
bark  and  mineral  acids.  Patients  the  subjects  of  this  disease  appear 
to  be  very  hable  to  its  return,  and  usually  require  change  of  air  to 
prevent  relapse:  sea-air  seems  to  be  particularly  efficacious. 

Anthrax,  or  carbuncle.— The  antlu-ax,  as  well  as  the  furunculus, 
is  attended  with  sloughing  of  the  subcutaneous  ceUular  tissue,  and 
I  feel  a  difficulty  in  pointing  out  any  distinction  which  can  be  drawn 
between  the  two;  unless,  indeed,  it  may  be  said,  that  the  term 
anthrax  is  usually  apphed  when  there  is  but  a  single  large  mstead  of 
numerous  smaU  swellings  occurring  at  the  same  time,  and  perhaps, 
also  when  the  disease  attacks  the  old  instead  of  the  young.  When 
carbuncle  attacks  old  people,  the  diminished  power  of  the  constitu- 
tion gives  a  pecuhar  character  to  the  disease,  which  reacts  more 
violently  upon  the  patient's  general  health,  and  renders  it  a  much 
more  dangerous  affection;  not  so  much  on  account  of  the  disease 
itself,  as  from  the  inabihty  on  the  paxt  of  the  constitution  of  the 
patient  to  promote  and  support  the  processes  necessaiy  to  repara- 
tion The  late  Dr.  Prout  pointed  out  a  pecuhar  cncumstauce 
sometimes  connected  with  carbuncle;  he  observed  that  it  very  fre- 
quently  attacked  persons  who  were  the  subjects  of  diabetes  melhtus. 

Carbuncle  frequently  attacks  the  cellular  membrane  at  the 
back  of  the  neck,  forming  a  tumour  of  considerable  size;  the  skin 
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being  of  a  deep  reddish-brown  colour,  darker  in  the  centre  than  at 
the  circumference;  the  tumom*  feels  very  deeply-seated,  and  is  sm'- 
rounded  by  an  extensive  areola  of  liiglily  inflamed  skin.  The  sup- 
pui-ative  process  goes  on  very  slowly,  and  the  patient  complains  of 
burning  pain,  attended  with  considerable  irritative  fever,  which 
soon  puts  on  a  typhoid  character,  unless  judicious  means  be  employed 
to  remove  the  source  of  constitutional  disturbance. 

Early  and  free  openings  should  therefore  be  made,  to  allow  of 
the  ready  exit  of  the  slough,  and  to  reHeve  the  extreme  tension  of 
the  skin :  this  object  is  best  effected  by  making  a  deep  crucial  in- 
cision to  the  very  base  of  the  tumour.  Stimulating  poultices  should 
then  be  appHed:  the  best  is,  in  my  opinion,  a  black- wash  poultice, 
although  stale  beer-grounds  are  frequently  employed  in  these  cases. 
Should  there  be  any  difficidty  in  the  natm-al  separation  of  the  slough 
from  the  hving  parts,  it  may  be  carefully  removed  by  artificial 
means.  It  is  sometimes  recommended  to  employ  caustic  for  this 
ptu-pose,  but,  for  my  own  part,  I  should  fear  that  too  intense  an 
action  might  be  induced  upon  the  hving  parts  to  render  its  employ- 
ment quite  safe.  The  constitutional  treatment  is  to  be  the  same  as 
in  cases  of  more  extensive  slough,  which  have  already  been  described 
in  speaking  of  the  treatment  of  mortification,  namely,  that  first  the 
soothing  principle  is  to  be  adopted,  at  the  same  time  the  constitu- 
tional powers  must  be  supported,  and  that  subsequently  stimuh  are 
to  be  admmistered.  The  appearance  of  the  granulations  after  the 
slough  has  separated  will  afford  the  best  indication  for  the  appro- 
priate choice  of  remedies  to  secure  convalescence. 
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LECTURE  XIV. 
ERYSIPELAS. 

Erysipelas  may  be  considered  as  belonging  more  to  the  province 
of  the  physician  than  to  that  of  the  surgeon — Character  of  the 
inflammation— Erythema — Local  signs  of  erysipelas — Constitu- 
tional symptoms — Epidemic  or  endemic  influence — Tendency  to 
erysipelatous  inflammation  of  head  and  face — Tlieory  as  to 
cause — Metastasis — Treatment — Inability  to  bear  depletion — 
Punctures — Objection  to  long  incisions — Employment  of  caustic 
and  ointment  to  check  extension  of  erysipelas — Rationale — 
— Tonics — Support  rather  than  stimulus — Often  difficult  to  dis- 
tinguish local  inflammation  of  abscess  from  erysipelas — Liability 
to  relapse — Necessity  for  attenHon  to  diathesis — Caution  in 
performing  operations  where  there  is  a  tendency  to  erysipelas — 
Cases. 


This  subject  may  be  considered  as  belonging  ratber  to  tbe  province 
of  tbe  pbysician  tban  to  tbe  surgeon ;  but  erysipelas  so  frequently 
follows  local  injmy,  tbat  unless  a  surgeon  is  acquainted  witb  tbe 
pbenomena,  and  tbe  appropriate  treatment  of  tbe  disease,  be  would 
constantly  be  obbged  to  transfer  tbe  care  of  bis  patients  to  tbe 
bands  of  tbe  pbysician.  In  fact,  no  better  mstance  tban  eiysipelas 
can  be  adduced  to  prove  tbe  necessity  for  a  surgeon  to  render 
bimself  tborougbly  acquainted  witb  loco-constitutional  disease. 

Erysipelas  is  an  inflammation  of  a  very  pecubar  cbai-acter, 
attacking  tbe  external  surface  of  tbe  body,  and  indicating  all  tbe 
usual  signs  of  a  morbidly  increased  action,  attended  witb  redness, 
heat,  swelbng,  and  pain,  eacb  of  tbese  offering  cbaracteristic  marks. 
Sometimes  it  seems  to  attack  tbe  skia  only,  unattended  mtb  any 
concomitant  constitutional  disturbance;  it  is  tben  termed  erytbema. 

M.  Blandin,  of  Paris,  considers,  bowever,  tbat  erysipelas  m- 
variably  commences  m  tbe  lymphatics  of  tbe  ceUular  membrane,  and 
tbat  the  inflammation  of  tbe  skm  is  tbe  consequence  of  its  altered 
nutrition,  produced  by  tbe  attack.  M.  Velpeau,  again,  considers 
erysipelas  to  be  an  external  pHebitis,  and  supposes  the  mflaimna- 
tion  to  be  seated  in  the  veins  and  not  in  the  absorbents. 

Tbe  redness  of  erysipelas  is  remai'kable,  on  account  of  its  sudden 
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disappearance  upon  the  slightest  pressm-e,  leaving  a  white  spot;  but 
the  rechaess  almost  instantaneously  retm-ns  upon  the  removal  of  the 
force.  The  intensity  of  the  colom-  vaiies  very  much  in  different 
cases,  and  this  variety  depends  more  upon  the  constitution  of  the 
patient  than  upon  the  severity,  or  any  pecuharity,  in  the  disease 
itself. 

The  heat  of  the  affected  part  is  of  a  burning  character,  and  is 
described  by  the  patient  as  producing  a  duU  pricking,  or  rather 
tuigling,  sensation.  The  degree  of  swelhng  depends  upon  the 
cu-ciunstance  of  the  subcutaneous  tissues  bemg  affected  or  other- 
^vise;  for  when  the  skin  alone  is  inflamed,  there  is  little  or  no 
swelhng  or  tension;  and,  in  fact,  the  inflammation  is  at  that  period 
to  be  considered  as  merely  erythematous;  but,  immediately  upon 
the  imphcation  of  the  cellular  membrane,  sweUing  becomes  a  pro- 
minent featui-e  of  this  disease. 

The  pain  is  seldom  acute,  but  is  said  to  resemble  a  tingKng 
stiffness,  and  it  produces  invariably  a  restlessness  which  is  highly 
characteristic  of  the  disease.  If  pressure  be  apphed  to  the  inflamed 
part,  the  pam  and  uneasiness  are  very  considerably  increased.  The 
local  symptoms  are  generaUy  preceded  by  considerable  constitu- 
tional disturbance— such  as  pam  in  the  head,  fuU  pulse,  loss  of 
appetite,  rigors,  foUowed  by  dejection,  debihty,  sometimes  vomiting 
and  early  dehiium,  if  the  head  be  the  seat  of  the  disease.  Although 
these  symptoms  hkewise  frequently  attend  common  pyrexia,  there 
IS  something  so  pecuhar  in  their  nature— so  sudden  hi'  their 
development— that  every  experienced  nurse  m  a  hospital  recognises 
them  as  premonitory  signs  of  erysipelas. 

Medical  writers  have  disthaguished  erysipelas  by  the  terms 
phlegmonous,  bUious,  and  local  or  erythematous.  Were  I  to  enter 
mto  this  detailed  view  of  the  disease,  I  admit  that  I  should  be 
rather  encroachhig  upon  the  province  of  the  physician.  I  shaU 
therefore  dweU  especiahy  on  the  disease  resulting  from  local  miury 
— "  traumatic  eiysipelas." 

The  question  naturally  arises,  whether  injmy  to  any  tissue  can 
m  Itself  produce  the  specific  action  of  erysipelas  without  accessory 
constitutional  predisposition  ?  I  am  myself  inchned  to  reply  in  the 
negative:  for  I  believe  that  this  disease  is  the  result  of  a  coustitu 
tional  derangement,  arismg  chiefly  either  from  epidemic  or  endemic 
cames;  how  frequently  it  is  observed  in  hospitals,  that,  when  one 
patient  has  become  affected  mth  erysipelas,  others  also  become 
liable  to  Its  attacks  from  causes  much  too  slight  to  be  considered 
capable  of  pi;oducing  such  a  result  under  orchnary  ch-cumstances 
ihis  IS  so  weU  kno^vn,  that  every  hospital  surgeon  postpones  the 
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performance  of  surgical  operations,  even  after  the  patient  lias  been 
prepared  for  the  ordeal,  if  he  is  aware  that  erysipelas  is  present  in 
the  ward. 

It  is  quite  true  that  a  healthy  person  would  probably  resist  the 
infection;  but,  under  the  depressing  influence  inseparable  from  an 
operation,  it  would  be  incuriTng  an  unwan-antable  risk,  to  expose  a 
patient  to  the  contmued  influence  of  such  a  poison,  particularly  if 
the  case  is  one  which  wiU  admit  of  delay.    Under  some  circum- 
stances erysipelas  seems  to  assume  a  contagious  character.  The 
following  case  seems  to  corroborate  this  view,  and  also  to  give 
support  to  the  supposition  that  erysipelas  and  phlebitis  are  very 
similar  to  if  not  identical  with  each  other.   Mr.  Potter,  the  assistant 
of  the  late  Mr.  Listen,  punctured  his  finger  whUe  dissecting;  aU  the 
symptoms  of  phlebitis,  or  "internal  erysipelas,"  foUowed,  and  he 
ultimately  died  of  the  attack;  his  mother  and  sister,  who  came  up 
to  attend  liim  dui-ing  his  iUness,  were  both  seized  with  erysipelas 
in  its  common  form,  and  were  dangerotisly  ill,  but  I  beheve  re- 
covered.   The  nurse  was  also  seized  with  erysipelas,  and  died;  the 
undertaker  feU  a  victim  to  the  same  disease;  and  Mr.  Listen  him- 
self who  saw  him  three  or  four  times  a  day  dm-ing  his  illness,  was 
attacked  by  severe  sore-throat  and  violent  febi-He  excitement,  from 
which  he  did  not  recover  until  he  left  London  for  some  time. 

There  is  certamly  a  pecuharity  in  traumatic  erysipelas,  with 
respect  to  its  so  frequently  following  wounds  of  the  head  and  face; 
and  I  consider  that  this  may  depend  upon  the  insertion  of  all  the 
muscles  of  this  region  mto  the  skin,  a  tissue  eai-ly  affected  by 
this  pecuhar  description  of  inflammation. 

Hence  in  the  case  of  persons  suffering  from  an  attack  ot 
erysipelas  in  the  face,  the  most  complete  state  of  quietude,  and 
absence  of  all  mental  excitement,  are  desirable,  as  affording  the 
only  means  of  preserving  these  muscles  in  a  perfect  state  ot  rest 
as  they  are  immediately  put  into  motion  by  the  operation  of  ahnost 
every  external  circumstance,  or  by  the  least  mental  distm-bance. 

Another  pecuharity  in  erysipelas,  not  yet  aUuded  to,  is  its 
erratic  tendency,  or  what  is  technicaUy  termed  "  nietast^is^^ 
which  constitutes  one  of  the  most  remai'kable  featui-es  of  this 

"""""Thrconsideration  of  this  fact  foi-ms  a  very  important  point  in 
regulating  our  practice,  especially  m  erysipelas  of  the  head;  for, 
however  proper  it  may  be  to  attempt  suddenly  to  f^^-' ^^y^!^^^. 
tons  imflammation  of  the  Hmbs  or  trunk,  by  the  -f^^^^^^^^ 
evaporating  lotions,  or  any  other  means  of  abstracting  ^eabnoi  mal 
heat  of  the  affected  part,  such  treatment  is  qmte  inadmissible  m 
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erysipelas  of  the  head  or  face^  ovnng  to  the  danger  of  producing 
metastasis  to  the  membranes  of  the  brain. 

I  have  seen  patients  dehrious  a  few  hours  after  cold  had 
been  applied  to  an  erysipelatous  scalp,  and  restored  as  quickly 
to  consciousness  by  the  substitution  of  warm  fomentations  for 
the  evaporating  lotion.  The  rationale  of  this  is  sufficiently  obvious: 
the  action  is  due  to  the  free  anastomosis  between  the  vessels  of 
the  pericranium  and  of  the  dura  mater,  through  the  substance  of 
the  bones  of  the  skull;  so  that  any  cause  which  propels  the  blood 
from  the  pericranium  must  produce  a  proportionable  influx  into 
the  vessels  of  the  dura  mater. 

Patients  attacked  by  erysipelas  (more  especially  in  this  metro- 
polis) bear  depletion  very  badly,  and  there  are  but  few  cases  in 
which  general  blood-letting  can,  in  my  opinion,  be  admissible. 

In  this  coimtry  we  have  also  a  dread  of  the  eff'ects  of  apply- 
ing leeches  wherever  there  is  a  tendency  to  erysipelas,— believing 
that  their  bite  alone  is  sufficient,  under  some  circumstances,  to 
mduce  an  attack  of  the  disease  :  this  fear  does  not,  however,  seem 
to  prevail  in  Paris,  where  the  use  of  leeches  in  erysipelas  is  common. 
Blandin  and  Velpeau  always  apply  them  in  the  course  of  the 
absorbents  between  the  inflamed  part  and  the  glands  towards  which 
the  inflamed  absorbents  pass;  and,  according  to  them,  this  treatment 
is  attended  with  great  benefit. 

The  only  antiphlogistic  plan,  therefore,  left,  is  that  of  acting 
upon  the  secretions,  which  is  readily  done  by  employing  the  follow- 
ing remedies  : — 

R     Hyd.  chloridi,  gr.  iss, 
Pulv.  jacobi,  veri,  gr.  iij. 
Magnes.  carbonat,  gr.  x.    M.    Ft.  pilul. 

R     Sodse  sesquicarbonat.  9j. 
Vin.  ipeca.  5SS. 

Mist,  camphoraj,  5j.    M.    Ft.  haustus,  adde 
Succi  limonis  recentis,  ^ss- 
Et  in  statu  eff'ervescentige  sumendus  bis  terve  quotidie. 

Should  the  patient  manifest  typhoid  symptoms,  ammonia 
should  be  substituted  for  the  soda. 

If  there  be  much  tension  of  the  skin,  attended  with  small 
vesicles  without  remission  of  febrile  symptoms,  it  should  be  punc- 
tured in  several  places,  to  allow  of  transudation  of  the  efitised 
serum.  This  operation  generally  afi'ords  great  relief.  With  respect 
to  the  long  incisions  recommended  by  some  surgeons,  I  consider 
that  practice  to  be  worse  than  useless,  unless  there  be  extensive 
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slougMng  of  the  cellular  membrane,  which  will  very  rarely  occur 
if  punctures  be  made  as  soon  as  the  necessity  for  such  relief  is 
indicated  by  the  tension  of  the  skm :  mdeed,  I  have  known  fatal 
sloughing  sores  induced  by  the  practice  of  incisions,  and  m  more 
than  one  case,  death  to  occur  from  the  hemorrhage  unmediately 
resulting  from  the  operation. 

When  erysipelas  becomes  diffused,  the  vivid  discoloration  ot 
the  sldn  dhninished,  the  tongue  dry,  and  general  signs  of  debihty 
manifested,  stunuh  are  required;  but  in  common  cases  generous 
support  is  preferable  to  sthnulus :  I  therefore  usually  prefer  porter 
to  wme  or  brandy,  exceptmg  under  the  circumstances  above  men- 
tioned. ,  -    1  i. 

Where  the  inflammation  of  erysipelas  has  a  great  tendency  to 
spread  it  has  been  recommended  to  attempt  to  check  its  course 
by  cauterizing  with  lunai'  caustic  the  skin  above  the  inflammation. 
Some  have  recommended  mercurial  omtment  to  be  employed  with 
the  same  view;  and  mdeedl  have  seen  both  of  them  produce  bene- 
ficial results  by  ch'cumscribing  the  extent  of  the  mflammation.  1 
presume  that  the  lunar  caustic  and  the  mercurial  omtment  close 
the  pores  of  the  skin  wherever  it  is  apphed,  and  preventmg  the 
natural  cutaneous  exhalations,  set  up  a  new  action,  and  so  tend  to 
prevent  the  spreading  of  the  erythematous  mflammation;  for,  as  lar 
as  I  have  observed,  any  other  ointment  will  answer  the  pm-pose  as 
well  as  the  mercurial.  ^       •  ^ 

This  fact  would  certainly  lead  one  to  the  behef  that  erysipelas 
is  at  any  rate  at  its  commencement,  a  cutaneous  disease,  and  the 
eitension  to  the  subcutaneous  tissues  the  result  of  a  secondary 

^""^  Vesicles  generally  form  in  those  cases  which  do  not  terminate 
by  resolution;  hence  erysipelas  has  been  classed  by  Dr.  Bateman 

under  the  order  Bullae. 

In  debihtated  constitutions,  difi^used  abscesses  frequent  y  foUow 
erysipelatous  attacks,  sometimes  even  at  a  distance  fi'om  the  origi- 
ndly  inflamed  part.    Indeed,  I  have  occasionally  seen  abscesses 
follow  wounds  aa-ound  which  no  erysipelatous  mfl^ammation  had 
occurred,  and  yet,  subsequently,  diffused  abscesses  have  formed  m 
Te  ceuiar  memirane  in  different  parts  of  the  body,  attended 
with  considerable  local  mflammation,  but  whether  these  could  be 
regarded  as  erysipelatous  affections  I  have  ^^f 
m  determining.    What  I  mean  to  express  is,  ^^at  f  ^J 
difficult  to  distinguish  the  inflammation  leadmg  to  the  ^oim^^^n 
abscess  in  debihtated  patients  from  P^f  -.'^^ 
these  cases,  also,  as  in  erysipelas,  the  abscesses  are  rarely  hunted 
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by  an  adhesive  boundary,  but  are  diffused,  indicating  the  extreme 
debility  of  the  patient. 

When  abscesses  result  from  erysipelas,  they  rarely  extend 
beyond  the  subcutaneous  cellular  membrane,  and  do  not  appear  to 
lead  to  absorbent  inflammation,  probably  in  consequence  of  the 
freedom  vnth  which  the  matter  becomes  diffused;  while,  on  the 
contraiy,  when  pus  is  fonned  in  more  deeply  seated  structures,  as 
in  subfascial  and  thsecal  abscess,  it  is  pent  up  by  the  inextensible 
tissues,  and  leads,  therefore,  to  more  m-gent  constitutional  disturb- 
ance, and  requii-es  eai'ly  evacuation. 

Much  caa-e  and  attention  are  requii-ed  after  a  patient  may  have 
apparently  recovered  from  an  attack  of  erysipelas,  owing  to  the 
great  tendency  to  relapse  which  generally  exists  in  such  cases ;  and 
it  may,  perhaps,  be  said — at  least,  so  my  experience  leads  me  to 
beheve — that  a  person  once  attacked  by  this  disease  is  ever  after 
Hable  to  its  return  from  any  exciting  cause  of  inflammation — a  cir- 
cumstance which  would  seem  to  prove  that  the  disease  depends 
more  upon  peculiarity  of  constitution  than  upon  the  nature  of  the 
accidental  injury,  or  even,  perhaps,  than  upon  any  epidemic  in- 
fluence. 

I  have  said  that  it  might  be  considered  a  deviation  from  my 
province,  to  speak  of  bilious  erysipelas,  and  other  particular  consti- 
tutional derangements  modifying  this  disease;  still,  it  must  not  for 
one  moment  be  imagined  that  I  consider  it  unnecessary  for  the  sur- 
geon to  study,  and  scrutinously  too,  the  peculiarities,  diathesis,  and 
temperament  of  his  patient:  for  it  must  be  remembered,  that  the 
slightest  local  injury  can  never  occur  without  the  restorative  process 
bemg  influenced  by  the  age,  sex,  habit,  and  constitution  of  the  sub- 
ject; and  whoever  fancies  that,  because  he  has  made  himself  ac- 
quainted with  the  name  of  the  disease,  he  can  at  once  apply  some 
well-known  appropriate  remedy,  will  never  advance  beyond  empiri- 
cism, nor  estabhsh  his  title  to  be  considered  in  the  Hght  of  a  scien- 
tific practitioner;  and  I  would  ahnost  say  that  his  practice  would 
be  dangerous  in  proportion  to  his  rapid  decision  in  the  classification 
of  disease,  if  that  alone  be  his  aim. 

After  what  has  been  said,  as  to  the  tendency  to  erysipelas  fol- 
lowing wounds  of  the  scalp,  and  skin  of  the  face,  let  me  m-ge  the 
necessity  of  caution  in  undertaking  even  trivial  operations,  on  these 
regions  of  the  body,  without  first  having  duly  prepared  the  patient 
for  the  effects  they  invariably  produce  in  the  system.  In  some 
cases,  the  surgeon  may  be  requested  to  remove  small  encysted 
tumours  from  the  scalp— an  operation  so  trivial  that  it  may  be 
executed  by  a  mere  tyro  in  the  profession;  but  even  the  most 
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experienced  and  sldlM  surgeon  may  risk  the  life  of  a  patient,  and 
his  own  reputation,  by  want  of  a  httle  precaution. 

Never,  I  say,  should  such  a  task  be  undertaken  without  the 
actual  state  of  the  patient's  health  being  first  well  ascertained,  as  to 
the  absence  of  any  organic  disease,  the  condition  of  the  bowels, 
state  of  the  urine,  and  natural  performance  of  the  functions  essen- 
tial to  a  healthy  state  of  the  body. 

Several  years  ago  I  removed  an  encysted  tumour  from  the  head 
of  a  patient.    Upon  maldng  a  mere  incision  through  the  skin,  it 
immediately  turned  out,  the  operation  not  occupymg  more  than 
a  mmute.    On  the  thnd  day  I  considered  my  patient  convales- 
cent;  on  the  fourth  I  was  suddenly  sent  for  to  see  him,  and  found 
that'  a  most  startling  change  had  taken  place  m  his  condition. 
I  should  not  have  recognised  him;  his  head  was  swoUen  to  twice 
its  natural  size;  and  his  complaints  were  urged  in  muttering  deh- 
rium.    I  immediately  ordered  hhn  (as  his  bowels  were  costive)  a 
large  dose  of  calomel,  fomented  his  head  and  face,  punctured  the 
scalp,  and  prescribed  diaphoretic  effervescmg  draughts.    The  day 
foUowing  he  had  but  slightly  improved,  although  Hs  bowels  had 
been  freely  opened;  and  I  immediately  proposed  a  consultation. 
The  gentleman  who  met  me  recommended  bleeding— a  remedy  to 
which  he  especially  ti'usted  in  aU  cases  of  febrUe  action.    But  as 
the  patient  had  a  very  dry  tongue,  attended  with  dehrium,  and  was 
complaining  of  great  thirst,  muttering  in  ahnost  inarticulate  sounds 
his  desire  for  porter,  I  proposed  that  we  should  try  its  effect:  this 
was  consented  to,  and  I  held  a  pint  of  porter  to  his  hps;  he  di-ank 
it  off  at  a  draught— soon  feU  into  a  sound  sleep;  when  he  awoke 
he  was  perfectly  free  from  dehrium,  and  fi-om  that  moment  his 
recovery  rapidly  progressed.    In  relating  this  case,  I  do  not  mean 
to  inculcate  the  propriety  of  the  invariable  use  of  stimulus,  but  I 
do  believe  that  in  most  cases  it  wiU  be  found  a  safer  remedy  than 
bleeding,  more  particularly  in  London  or  any  crowded  city;  nor 
have  I  formed  this  judgment  from  the  solitary  case  just  mentioned, 
but  it  is  an  opinion  founded  upon  my  o^vn  experience  aadthe  prac- 
tice of  my  colleagues  in  Guy's  Hospital,  as  weU  as  in  private. 

A  lady  appHed  to  an  eminent  sm^geon,  to  ascertain  fi'om  him 
whether  a  smaU  encysted  tumour  could  be  removed  with  perfect 
safety  from  her  head,  to  which  he  rephed  "certainly;"  the  opera- 
tion was  immediately  performed,  but  seven  days  afterwai-ds  she 
was  dead,  from  an  attack  of  erysipelas.  The  next  case,  as  the  patient 
was  not  attacked  by  the  usual  form  of  erysipelas  after  the  opera- 
tion, may  be  considered  out  of  place  with  regard  to  om-  present 
subject;  I  mention  it,  however,  merely  to  exemphiy  the  neces- 
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sity  of  ascertaining  tlie  real  constitutional  condition  before  we  ven- 
tiu'e  to  submit  a  patient  to  any  mechanical  lesion. 

A  short  time  ago,  an  individual  came  vmder  my  care  with  an 
external  pile  and  a  fissure  in  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  rectiun; 
he  was  considerably  out  of  health,  and  attributed  all  his  ailments 
to  the  sufferings  he  experienced  in  the  passing  of  his  motions,  owing 
to  the  local  disease;  he  urged  me  to  reheve  him  by  operation.  I 
kept  him,  however,  a  week  or  ten  days  under  my  care  before  I  ope- 
rated, and,  by  soothing  remedies,  had  somewhat  improved  his  condi- 
tion, when  I  removed  the  external  pile,  and  drew  the  bistoury  across 
the  fissure,  the  whole  time  of  the  operation  not  exceeding  half  a 
minute.  The  patient  felt  immediate  rehef  after  the  operation,  he 
had  httle  or  no  pain  in  passing  his  motions,  but  in  the  course  of 
four  or  five  days  he  was  seized  with  symptoms  of  subacute  peri- 
tonitis; calomel  and  opium,  and  leeches,  were  ordered,  but  four  days 
afterwards  he  died. 

Upon  examination  of  the  body,  he  was  found  to  be  the  subject 
of  granular  kidnies,  (the  morbus  Brightii,)  which  no  doubt  had 
caused  his  death. 

It  had  been  ascertained,  during  life,  by  my  dresser,  that  his 
urine  was  albuminous ;  but  I  considered  the  severity  of  his  suffer- 
ing demanded  the  performance  of  this  shght  operation,  although 
the  sequel  renders  it  a  matter  for  consideration  whether  I  was  right, 
under  these  circmnstances,  in  subjecting  him  to  such  a  source  of 
irritation. 

Such  cases  as  these  show  the  necessity  for  doing  everything 
which  the  science  of  surgery  can  command,  to  place  our  patient  in 
the  greatest  state  of  secm-ity  before  we  subject  him  to  any  surgical 
operation,  and  even  then  never  to  promise  that  any  operation,  how- 
ever simple,  will  be  perfectly  free  from  danger;  for,  depend  upon  it, 
it  is  as  unwise  to  treat  shghtingly  the  most  trifling  incisions  of  the 
skin,  as  it  is  dishonest  to  attach  to  an  operation  more  importance 
than  it  justly  deserves. 

Some  sm-geons  suppose  that  it  is  better  to  perform  what  are 
usually  considered  simple  operations  at  the  moment,  than  to  allow 
the  dread  of  anticipation  to  remain  on  the  mind  of  the  patient;  and 
they  act  upon  this  opinion  without  any  preHrainary  precaution. 
There  are,  however,  I  beheve,  but  few  patients  who  wiU  not  duly 
appreciate  the  cautious  recommendation  of  a  surgeon  to  submit 
to  some  little  preparatory  disciphne,  and  he  wiU  gain  much  more 
confidence  from  the  patient  by  this  display  of  his  judgment,  than 
from  the  hasty  recklessness  which  evinces  boldness  and  self-reUance 
rather  than  judicious  precaution. 
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LECTURE  XV. 

DISEASES  OF  BONE. 

Physical  properties  of  hone — Evidence  of  its  vitality — Disease  of 
bones  modified  by  their  earthy  matter — their  growth  retarded 
by  earthy  matter — Diathesis  may  interfere  in  the  formation  of 
bone — Blood,  capillaries,  or  tissue  may  fail — Scrofula — Neces- 
sity for  constitutional  remedies  rather  than  mechanical — 
Chemical  treatment — Hypertrophy — General — Partialr—May  or 
may  not  be  disease — Exostosis — Diagnosis — Treatment — Ope- 
ration; Sir  Astley  Cooper's  operation — Cases — Ewophthalmia 
— Hydr ophthalmia — Diagnosis — Structure  of  exostosis — Here- 
ditary tendency — Atrophy  of  bone — All  bones  not  equally  sub- 
ject to  atrophy — Atrophy  of  neck  of  thigh-bone— Rachitis, 
dependent  .on  error  in  blood,  capillaries,  or  tissue — Fragilitas 
ossium — Distortion  of  spine — Treatment. 

I  HAVE  hitherto  only  occupied  myself  with  the  consideration  of 
iaflammation  as  a  general  piinciple;  I  must  now  speak  of  it  ia 
reference  to  its  effects  upon  the  various  tissues  of  the  body ;  and 
shall  commence  with  a  description  of  the  changes  which  inflam- 
mation produces  in  bone. 

Upon  first  taking  a  bone  in  your  hands  for  examination,  you 
may  probably  ask  yourselves,  if  it  be  possible  that  such  a  sohd 
mass  (the  characteristic  hardness  of  which  constitutes  the  pecu- 
liarity of  the  osseous  system)  can  be  subject  to  the  same  vital 
influences  wliich  attend  the  growth,  reparation,  and  diseases  of  the 
softer  and  more  dehcate  structures  of  the  Mving  body. 

Such,  however,  is  indeed  the  case:  bone  inflames,  ulcerates, 
suppurates,  and  becomes  gangrenous,  hlce  other  tissues;  hke  them, 
it  is  perfectly  organized,  and  constitutes  as  completely  a  hving  part 
of  the  living  organismus:  and  moreover,  when  broken,  bone  is 
capable  of  reparation  from  its  own  vital  energy. 

Bone  falls  into  a  state  of  disease  more  slowly  than  the  soft 
parts  of  the  body,  and,  having  become  diseased,  is  proportionably 
t?irdy  in  the  natm-al  process  of  restoration;  this  is  probably  owing 
to  the  quantity  of  earthy  matter  which  enters  into  its  composition, 
namely,  the  phosphate  and  carbonate  of  lime. 
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Bone  consists,  also,  of  organized  animal  matter,  eai'tilage,  and 
gelatine;  and  it  is  the  admixtm-e  of  the  earthy  with  the  animal 
substance  which  constitutes  the  gi-eat  difference  between  bone  and  all 
the  other  structures  of  the  body. 

The  natm-al  gi-owth  and  healthy  changes  in  bone  are  much 
slower  than  in  the  other  structures,  and  you  may  observe  that  the 
animal  are  much  eai-her  formed  than  the  earthy  parts,  for  it  is  not 
until  after  the  period  of  puberty  that  bones  contain  their  due  pro- 
portion of  eai'thy  matter;  and  this  is  the  case  also  in  their  repara- 
tion after  disease  or  accident. 

In  infancy,  and  even  in  early  youth,  the  proportion  of  animal 
so  far  preponderates  over  the  earthy  matter,  that  the  bones  are 
comparatively  soft  and  elastic,  and  they  are  also  much  more 
vascular  than  at  a  later  period,  and  are  consequently  more  hable 
to  disease.  Although,  however,  more  subject  to  spontaneous 
disease,  the  bones  in  mfancy  are  not  often  injured  by  mechanical 
agency,  as  from  their  elasticity  they  are  capable  of  yielding  to 
force,  bending  rather  than  breaking. 

As  all  the  bones  do  not  possess  the  same  proportion  of  earthy 
and  animal  matter,  it  is  obvious  that  their  periods  of  development 
cannot  be  sunultaneous,  and  that  some  bones  may  run  more 
rapidly  mto  disease  than  others.  Hence  we  find  the  roimd  bones 
and  the  ai-ticular  extremities  of  the  long  bones  passing  through  all 
the  phenomena  of  disease  much  more  rapidly,  and  being  developed 
eai'her  dining  the  natural  growth  of  the  body,  than  the  more 
compact  parts  of  the  osseous  system. 

The  earthy  matter  of  bones  is  generaUy  described  as  inorganic, 
and  so,  chemicaUy  spealdng,  it  must  be  considered;  but  its  presence 
m  the  bones  is  essential  to  their  healthy  condition,  and  it  con- 
tributes as  much  to  then-  vitaUty  as  the  animal  parts,  and  is 
supphed  m  the  same  manner  from  the  food  taken  up  by  the  blood. 
The  importance  of  bone  must  not  be  estimated  from  its  physical 
properties,  but  from  the  office  it  performs,  as  constituting,  m  the 
annual  economy,  an  organized  system  undergoing,  hke  aU  other 
parts,  constant  change  from  the  reciprocal  action  of  the  absorbents 
and  capillaries, 

I  have  already  mentioned  that  the  elimination  of  the  earthy 
constituents  of  bone  from  the  blood  is  a  slow  process,  even  in  the 
most  healthy  condition  of  the  body;  we  can  therefore  readily 
conceive  that  any  deviation  from  health,  or  the  operation  of  any 
deteriorating  influence,  wiU  interfere  ^vith  the  due  development  of 
the  osseous  system. 

Instances  of  such  interruption  to  the  development  of  bone  are 
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constantly  brouglit  before  our  notice  in  the  numerous  cases  of  scro- 
fula wliicli  are  admitted  into  tliis  hospital,  a  large  proportion  of 
■vvliich  are  the  subjects  of  diseased  bone. 

May  we  not  learn  from  this  how  much  depends  upon  dietetic 
observances  in  the  treatment  of  diseased  spine,  rickets,  and  scro- 
fulous joints  ?  and  how  necessary  is  attention  to  those  rules  which 
are  best  adapted  to  restore  nutrition  by  improving  the  general 
health  of  the  patient,  and  by  increasuig  the  assimilative  powers,  in- 
stead of,  as  is  too  frequently  the  case,  du-ecting  all  our  attention 
to  mechanical  means  of  supporting  the  weight  of  the  body? 

When  the  balance  between  the  secretion  and  absorption  of 
osseous  matter  is  permanently  disturbed,  it  may  happen  that  the 
proportion  of  bone  earth  may  become  so  deficient,  that  the  bone, 
instead  of  assuming  the  hardness  and  soHdity  pecuhar  to  it  in  its 
normal  state,  remains  soft  and  flexible:  this  condition  is  known  as 
"  moUities  ossium it  no  doubt  often  depends  upon  the  want  of 
power  in  the  organs  of  assimilation  to  render  the  phosphate  of  Hme 
contained  in  the  food  fitted  to  be  taken  up  and  - conveyed  to  the 
blood  by  the  absorbents.    If  such  be  the  case,  phosphate  of  hme 
cannot  be  ehminated  from  the  blood  by  the  capUlaries  of  the  osseous 
system,  and  the  bones  will  consequently  be  deficient  in  earthy 
matter.    This  may,  perhaps,  also  occux  from  a  pai-ticular  Idnd  of 
food,  not  containing  a  sufficient  quantity  of  phosphate  of  hme  to 
furnish  the  supply  required  by  the  bones;  hence  they  may  remam 
soft  and  yielding,  and  unfitted  for  the  purposes  they  are  intended 
to  fulfil  in  the  animal  economy. 

This  fact  may  be  demonstrated  by  a  very  simple  expeiiment:  if 
you  entkely  deprive  common  fowls  of  hme,  by  keeping  them  con- 
fined in  a  locality  where  they  have  no  opportunity  of  getting  it, 
their  eggs  will  be  without  sheUs,  although,  directly  the  calcareous 
constituent  of  egg-sheU  is  restored  to  them,  they  re-acquh-e  their 
natural  earthy  covering.  A  similar  eff'ect  is  probably  produced  in  the 
human  subject,  with  reference  to  the  earthy  matter  of  the  bones: 
if  the  digestive  organs  be  incapable  of  assimilating  the  phosphate  of 
lime  from  the  ingesta,  the  bones  will  become  soft,  from  being  de- 
prived of  then'  earthy  constituent. 

It  is,  however,  probable  that  sometliing  more  than  mere  dis- 
ordered nutrition  is  the  cause  of  this  disease,  and  that  it  is  con- 
comitant with  some  peculiar  constitutional  tamt,  as  it  has  liitherto 
proved  uncontroUable  by  any  mode  of  treatment,  and  frequently 

terminates  fatally. 

I  have  on  two  or  three  occasions  certainly  had  reason  to  believe 
that  great  benefit  was  derived  from  giving  bone  powdered  and 
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mixed  with  breads  and  at  the  same  time  draughts  containing  phos- 
phoric acid,  to  convert  the  phosphate  of  lime  into  biphosphate,  a 
more  sohible  salt  than  the  phosphate,  and  probably  more  readily- 
assimilated.  The  result  of  this  treatment  was  certainly  such  as 
would  warrant  the  expectation  of  facHitating  the  nutrition  of  bone. 
The  disease  is,  however,  too  rare  for  much  to  be  known  respect- 
ing it,  as  sufficient  oppoi'timities  of  examination  have  not  occurred 
for  its  chai'acter  to  have  been  closely  studied. 

Hypertrophy  of  bone  is  an  enlarging,  thickening,  or  increase 
of  its  bulk;  and,  regarding  the  subject  in  that  hght,  it  is  not 
always  to  be  considered  as  a  diseased  action. 

K  it  were  my  task  to  prove  to  you,  further  than  I  have 
attempted  to  do  already,  that  bones  possess  vitality,  I  should  endea- 
vour to  do  so  by  bringing  forward  the  example  of  the  enlargement 
of  a  bone  from  the  excessive  use  of  a  Hmb.  If,  for  instance,  you 
examine  the  right  arm  of  a  man  who  is  constantly  employing  it, 
and  compare  it  with  the  left,  you  will  often  find  it  one-third  larger, 
and  marked  much  more  strongly  at  the  points  of  insertion  of  the 
muscles,  indicating  the  proportional  development  of  the  muscular 
system.  ■ 

There  can  be  no  doubt  that  this  increase  is  dependent  on 
muscular  action,  and  therefore  nature  points  out  to  us  a  most 
important  fact,  to  be  judiciously  borne  in  mind  in  the  treatment  of 
fractui-e  of  bones, — which  is,  that  a  patient  is  not  to  be  kept  too  long 
inactive;  and  although  rest  and  the  recumbent  posture  are  most 
essential  for  a  certain  thne,  yet  it  will  frequently  be  found  that  the 
employment  of  the  muscles,  and  the  eflPect  of  the  weight  being 
thrown  upon  the  injured  limb,  is  often  the  most  ready  and  efficient 
mode  of  inducing  ossific  deposition.  I  have  frequently  seen  the 
union  of  a  fractured  bone  much  retarded  by  too  protracted  a  con- 
finement to  bed,  and  have  hastened  the  reparation  by  desuing  a 
patient  to  get  up,  and  throw  a  portion  of  his  weight  upon  the 
disabled  hmb.  I  need  scarcely  remind  you,  gentlemen,  of  the 
necessity  to  protect  the  broken  bone  at  the  same  time  by  well- 
adjusted  sphnts.  This  kind  of  hypertrophy,  I  say,  therefore,  is  not 
to  be  considered  as  disease,  but  rather  as  a  sign  of  health — a  form- 
ative action.  For  you  will  not  only  find,  after  continued  exertion, 
the  bones  increased  in  size,  but  the  muscles  and  arteries  also, 
and  the  whole  apparatus  for  the  nutrition  of  the  hmb  in  the 
highest  state  of  perfection,  to  sustain  the  additional  call  made  upon 
it  in  the  performance  of  its  duties.  Indeed,  it  is  a  similar  condition 
to  that  kind  of  inflammation  which  is  sometimes  spoken  of  under 
the  term  "  formative  inflammation,"  an  example  of  which  we  find 
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in  tlie  periodical  increase  of  the  vessels  dm-ing  the  annual  growtli 
of  the  stag's  horn,  and  of  the  spermatic  arteries  of  those  animals 
that  have  only  certain  seasons  for  the  exercise  of  the  procreative 
function. 

This  state  of  bloodvessels  differs  from  inflammation  (according 
to  the  common  acceptation  of  the  term),  inasmuch  as  they  still 
retain  their  tonicity,  and  are  enabled  to  convey  the  additional  quan- 
tity of  blood,  proportionable  to  the  increased  demand  of  the  tissues 
for  nutrition;  so  that  the  arteries,  capillaries,  and  tissues,  are  all 
competent  to  the  function  they  are  by  nature  destined  to  perform: 
but  when  there  is  disease,  true  inflammation,  the  parts  do  not  agree 
in  their  mutual  conditions;  there  is  a  want  of  reciprocal  action,  and 
it  is  this  which  produces  the  morbid  state.  Therefore  I  do  not 
speak  of  mere  hypertrophy  as  disease,  but  only  as  an  illustration 
and  proof  of  the  vitahty  of  bone. 

The  disease  termed  exostosis  may  be  considered  as  a  partial 
hypertrophy  of  bone,  but  I  wiU  show  you  examples  of  the  disease 
before  I  attempt  to  explain  it  to  you.  You  wiU  observe  that  the 
projections  of  bone  in  these  specimens  take  place  at  the  points  of 
attachment  of  muscles,  and  are  no  doubt  the  result  of  their  action, 
inducing  a  development  of  bone  proportionable  to  the  muscular 
power  acting  upon  it.  Examine  the  bones  of  the  foetus,  of  in- 
fancy, adolescence,  of  the  adult,  and  of  age,  and  you  will  find  the 
strength  of  bone  always  corresponding  to  the  development  of  the 
muscular  system;  so  that  if,  from  any  circumstance,  a  particulai* 
muscle  happens  to  be  more  than  usually  employed,  there  is  probably 
a  partial  deposition  of  bone  corresponding  to  the  precise  spot  of  the 
apphcation  of  the  inordinate  action  of  the  muscle:  but  even  this 
partial  hypertrophy  can  scarcely  be  regarded  as  disease,  although  I 
shall  have  to  point  out  to  you  that  it  sometimes  renders  an  operation 
necessary. 

Such  an  enlargement  may,  however,  interfere  with  the  motion 
of  a  joint,  and  thus  cause  great  lameness.  Most  of  you  must  have 
heard  of  "the  splint''  in  horses:  this  is  partial  hypertrophy  of 
bone,  and  is  of  no  importance  if  it  does  not  interfere  with  the 
motions  of  the  knee;  when  it  does,  it  entii-ely  destroys  the  value  of 
the  animal.  The  same  interference  may  occur  in  the  luunan  sub- 
ject, or  the  enlarged  portion  of  the  bone  may  press  upon  bloodvessels 
or  nerves,  and  lead  to  important  symptoms  demanding  sm-gical 
treatment. 

The  structure  of  exostosis  differs  in  most  cases  fi-om  that  of  the 
bone  from  which  it  arises,  and  this  change  of  structm-e  seems  to 
extend  for  some  distance  beneath  and  ai-ound  the  abnormal  growtii. 
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An  exostosis  may,  accordingly,  consist  of  cartilage,  a  kind  of  liga- 
mentons  material,  more  commonly  of  a  peculiai'  bone  containing 
cartilage,  and  sometimes  of  a  very  hard,  compact  structm-e,  closely 
resembling  ivory.  The  causes  of  exostosis,  hke  those  of  some  other 
diseases  of  the  osseous  system,  are  but  ill  understood.  The  disease 
certainly  does  not  possess  anything  hke  a  mahgnant  character,  and 
can  only  become  dangerous,  or  even  distressing,  by  the  impHcation 
of  some  organ  of  importance. 

Upon  examination  of  the  affected  part,  you  will  find  a  swelling, 
which  you  will  readily  discover  to  be  an  osseous  formation,  from  the 
depth  of  its  attachment,  the  hai-dness  of  its  consistence,  and  its 
perfect  immobility.  If  it  does  not  interfere  with  the  motions  of  a 
joint,  nor  press  upon  either  a  nerve  or  bloodvessel,  so  as  to  inter- 
rupt the  natm-al  functions  of  the  part,  the  tumour  should  be  leeched 
and  bhstered,  which  treatment  will  sometimes  succeed  in  producing 
its  absorption;  but  if,  on  the  contrary,  it  does  produce  great  in- 
convenience and  hindi-ance  to  the  natural  uses  of  the  Hmb,  it  must 
be  removed  by  a  surgical  operation:  this  may  be  performed  either 
by  cuttmg  down  upon  it,  and  sawing  it  off  at  its  base,  or  by  sepa- 
rating it  by  means  of  a  pair  of  strong  "  bone-nippers"  from  the 
bone  to  which  it  is  attached. 

Sir  Astley  Cooper  recommended  what  he  considered  a  simpler 
safer,  and  equally  certain  mode  of  procedui-e;  but  I  think,  as  far 
as  my  experience  has  enabled  me  to  judge,  that  his  plan  Is  more 
hazardous,  and  less  certam  to  lead  to  the  cure  of  the  disease.  He 
behoved  (as  these  true  ossific  exostoses  derived  their  blood  fr-om  the 
periosteum)  that,  if  he  stripped  the  membrane  from  the  bony  tumour, 
he  should  deprive  it  of  its  nourishment,  and  that  it  would  be  re- 
moved by  absorption.  This  operation  requires,  however,  extensive 
dissection  and  perfect  exposui^e  of  the  tumour,  and  renders  it  there- 
fore more  comphcated  at  the  time,  and,  consequently,  more  hable 
to  produce  subsequent  constitutional  disturbance.  I  prefer,  there- 
fore, the  sawing  or  cutting  off  the  bone  at  once.  I  have  frequently 
performed  the  operation  with  perfect  success,  and  have  never  known 
an  mstance  of  the  return  of  the  affection.  The  operation,  however, 
of  removmg  these  tumours,  either  by  saw  or  bone-nippers,  requires 
some  anatomical  Ivnowledge,  and  cannot  be  safely  performed  without 
strict  attention  to  the  possible  imphcation  of  important  bloodvessels 
and  nerves. 

Many  years  ago  I  remember  seeing  an  exostosis  removed  by 
Mr.  Leringe,  who,  although  only  a  pupil  at  the  time,  displayed  a 
degree  of  anatomical  knowledge,  and  a  ready  apphcation  of  it 
dunng  the  performance  of  the  operation,  which  would  have  done 
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credit  even  to  a  veteran  in  surgical  practice.  It  is  one  tiling, 
gentlemen,  to  know  what  sliould  be  done,  but  quite  another  to 
apply  your  knowledge  at  the  instant  the  demand  is  made  upon  you 
to  exercise  it.  To  return,  however,  to  the  illustration.  A  gentle- 
man consulted  Mr.  Levinge  respecting  a  tiunour,  the  size  of  a 
walnut,  situated  on  the  head  of  the  left  fibula,  and  Avhich,  during 
the  motion  of  the  knee-joint,  struck  against  the  external  condyle  of 
the  femur,  so  as  to  interfere  with  walking.  Mr.  Levinge  explained 
to  him  the  nature  of  the  swelling,  and  recommended  its  removal, 
which  was  readily  consented  to  by  the  patient. 

On  exposing  the  tumour,  Mr.  Levinge,  from  his  anatomical 
knowledge,  was  led  to  examine  the  relative  positions  of  the  fibula 
nerve  and  the  exostosis,  upon  which  he  foimd  that  the  anterior 
tibial  branch  of  that  nerve  ran  immediately  through  the  substance 
of  the  adventitious  bone.  He  immediately  proceeded  in  his  opera- 
tion to  remove  a  portion  of  the  tumour  with  a  small  saw:  iu  fact, 
he  dissected  out  the  nerve,  and  then  sawed  off  the  bony  tumour. 
A  careless  or  ignorant  surgeon  would  have  cut  through  the  nerve, 
and  probably  permanently  interfered  with  the  motions  of  the  toes 
and  ankle-joint,  or  even  produced  great  injury  to  the  nervous  system 
by  the  lesion  of  this  branch. 

On  the  19th  March,  1838,  I  saw  my  colleague,  Mr.  Key,  re- 
move an  exostosis  from  the  inner  side  of  the  left  humerus,  which 
was  in  such  close  contact  with  the  brachial  axtery  and  uhiar  nerve, 
that  it  required  the  nicest  manipulation  to  remove  it  without  injury 
to  either  of  these  important  structures;  but  he  most  perfectly  suc- 
ceeded in  avoiding  both  artery  and  nerve. 

In  1842,  I  was  consulted  by  Mr.  P.,  of  Cambridge,  with  an 
exostosis  growing  from  the  inner  side  of  the  femm-,  just  at  the 
point  where  the  femoral  artery  passes  through  the  large  head  of  the 
triceps,  and,  indeed,  the  tumour  in  some  degree  pressed  upon  that 
vessel.  On  removing  it,  I  had  considerable  difficulty  in  avoiding 
the  artery,  and,  indeed,  wounded  a  large  branch  which  seemed  to  have 
noui-ished  the  exostosis,  and  which  I  secured  with  considerable  ti-ouble. 

I  have  known  persons  admitted  into  the  hospital  with  an 
affection  supposed  to  be  aneurism  of  the  subclavian  artery,  but 
which,  upon  examination,  proved  to  be  an  exostosis  gi-owmg  on  the 
first  rib,  just  at  the  insertion  of  the  scalenus  muscle.  The  cu-cum- 
stances  in  wliich  these  cases  simulated  aneurism,  were  pulsation  m 
the  tumour,  swelling  and  loss  of  the  power  of  motion  m  tlie  arm, 
and  a  scarcely  perceptible  pulse  at  the  Avrist:  but  a  just  diagnosis 
was  formed  of  these  cases  by  producing  pressure  on  the  subclaAnan 
artery  at  the  tracheal  side  of  the  tumour,  and  it  was  found  that, 
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althougli  the  pulsation  had  ceased,  the  tumour  was  in  no  degree 
diminished  in  size:  moreover,  Avhen  pressure  was  removed,  the  pulsa- 
tion did  not  rettu-n  thi-oughout  the  whole  sm-face  of  the  swelKng, 
but  was  confined  to  the  course  of  the  artery,  extending  only  over  a 
space  correspondmg  to  the  size  of  the  vessel. 

One  of  these  cases  was  admitted  into  Cornelius  Ward^  under 
the  cai-e  of  Mr.  Key,  and  another  under  myself;  neither  of  them 
were  subjected  to  any  surgical  operation,  but  they  left  the  hospital 
reheved  by  the  rest  to  which  they  had  been  strictly  enjoined. 
Exostoses  somethnes  grow  from  the  bones  of  the  orbit,  producing 
what  is  termed  exophthalmia,  which  disease  may  lead  to  the  destruc- 
tion of  the  visual  organ:  some  tact  is  required  to  distinguish 
this  condition  from  a  protrusion  of  the  eye  produced  by  disease  of 
the  organ  itself,  termed  htjdr ophthalmia;  or  even  an  enlargement  of 
the  lachrymal  gland  may  so  protrude  the  eye  as  to  render  the 
diagnosis  difficult. 

Dr.  O'Beime,  of  Dublin,  has  described  what  he  considers  to  be 
a  characteristic  means  of  distinguishing  between  exophthalmia  and 
hydrophthabnia,  and  as  his  pubhshed  account  of  it  has,  I  beheve, 
never  been  contradicted,  I  consider  myself  justified  in  mentioning 
it  to  you.  He  states  that,  in  hydrophthalmia,  the  eye  is  com- 
pletely uncovered  by  the  eyelids,  whde  in  exophthalmia  it  is  more 
than  usuaUy  covered,  especiaUy  by  the  upper  eyeHd,  which  is 
generaUy  more  or  less  paralytic,  its  surface  being  of  a  dusky  red 
colour,  and  traversed  by  enlarged  veins. 

It  is  not  an  uncommon  circumstance  to  find  persons  possessing 
a  constitutional  tendency  to  the  formation  of  exostoses,  and  I  have 
seen  some  cases  m  which  several  partial  growths  of  bone  were  pre- 
sent in  the  same  individual. 

I  attended  a  cMld  with  Mr.  Fred.  Touhnin,  of  Hackney,  whose 
face  was  dreadfuUy  distorted  by  the  growth  of  osseous  tumours  from 
the  bones  of  the  upper  jaw,  and  I  have,  indeed,  seen  several  chHdi'en 
of  the  same  family  afi'ected  with  shnilar  osseous  growths  in  difi-erent 
parts  of  the  body,  evincing  a  sort  of  hereditary  tendency  to  the 
disease;  for  such  cases  can  only  be  considered  m  that  hght,  and 
therefore  the  peculiar  diathesis  seems  to  be  the  chief  subject  for 
the  attention  of  the  surgeon. 

Atrophy  of  iowe.— Atrophy  of  bone  may  result  from  disuse  of 
bone,  just  as  inordinate  employment  wUl  tend  to  its  increase- 
atrophy  thus  produced  can  scarcely  be  considered  as  disease  but 
seems  rather  to  show  that  nature  has  a  tendency  to  proportion  the 
physical  condition  of  every  part  to  the  strength  requii-ed  for  the 
duty  it  is  called  upon  to  perform. 
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If  you  have  the  opportuuity  of  examining  the  bones  of  a  person 
who  has  died  after  a  very  protracted  illness,  you  wiU  find  them 
much  diminished  in  size;  they  correspond,  in  fact,  to  the  atrophied 
condition  of  the  muscular  system. 

But  as  hypertrophy  may  be  a  diseased  action  from  an  excess  of 
bony  matter  and  inordinate  secretion,  so  may  atrophy  of  the  osseous 
system  arise  morbidly  from  the  want  of  sufficient  nom-ishment. 

When  amputation  of  a  hmb  is  required  for  the  removal  of  a 
diseased  joint  which  has  been  the  cause  of  confining  the  patient  to 
bed  for  a  considerable  length  of  time,  the  bone  offers  so  little 
resistance  to  the  saw  that  its  atrophied  condition  is  at  once 
apparent;  it  seems,  in  fact,  to  have  undergone  a  partial  fatty 
degeneration.    Infants  ai-e  frequently  born  with  imperfectly  formed 
bones,  particularly  of  the  tarsus,  which  are  only  partly  developed 
from  some  deficiency  in  nutrition,  but  they  ai-e  ahnost  invariably 
perfected  as  the  child's  strength  increases.  There  is  also  an  atrophy 
in  the  bones  of  old  men;  their  compact  structm-e  becomes  thinner, 
the  canceUated  structure  softer,  and  they  are  rendered  incompetent 
to  fulfil  their  office,  frequently  breaking  from  the  shghtest  force. 
You  know,  gentlemen,  that  in  common  language  we  speak  of  second 
infancy:  this  is  not  entirely  a  poetical  expression;  for  in  old  age  we 
do  indeed  sink  mto  a  kind  of  second  infancy,  not  only  mentally,  but 
physicaUy  and  physiologicaUy.     AU  the  bones  in  old  age  are 
deficient  in  earthy  matter,  as  might  be  expected,  when  we  re- 
member that  their  eai'thy  constituents  are  the  last  parts  formed 
in  the  development  of  the  body,  and,  as  one  would  natm'ally  suppose 
would  be,  are  the  most  difficult  to  replenish  in  old  age;  but  aU  the 
bones  are  not  equally  liable  to  atrophy,  nor  is  even  every  part  ot 
the  same  bone.    The  epiphyses  of  the  long  bones  ai-e  pecuharly 
prone  to  this  change;  hence  it  is  that  the  neck  of  the  thigh  bone  m 
old  people,  more  frequently  than  any  other,  yields  to  the  weight  of 
the  body,  not  because  this  epiphysis  is  worse  supphed  with  nutri- 
tion than  any  other,  but  because  it  is  subjected  to  moi^  physica^ 
force  from  the  action  of  the  muscles,  and  fi'om  the  great  weight  it 
has  to  support  under  a  mechanical  disadvantage   owmg    o  he 
unfavom-able  angle  at  which  the  force  is  applied      AU  he 
ephiphyses  are  subject  to  atrophy  in  consequence  of  tl^^^  1-^^^ 
organization,  being,  in  fact,  extra-vascular  obtamrng  the^  --tn- 
ment  in  a  manner  quite  difi-erent  from  that  by  which  the  le^o 

the  osseous  system  is  supplied;  I  ^^^f  j-^-^^jlf  J"  of^ie 
upon  the  ckcimstances  com.ected  with  fi^eture  of  the  n^k  of 
thigh-bone  when  I  am  particularly  consideimg  that  branch  of  the 
present  subject. 
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Rachitis  is  a  form  of  atropliy  to  which  the  bones  of  children 
ai-e  more  particulai-ly  subject,  and  to  which  all  the  bones  seem 
liable,  but  perhaps  the  round  and  mixed  bones  more  especially; 
hence,  the  spine  is  so  fi-equently  aflFected  in  this  manner.    I  beheve 
that  a  distinction  ought  to  be  made  between  rickets  and  the  condi- 
tion I  have  described  as  moUities  ossium:  in  the  former  disease,  the 
imperfection  of  the  bones  seems  to  be  only  part  of  a  generally 
deteriorated  state  of  the  nutritive  functions;  it  generally  shows 
itself  before  the  age  of  puberty;   it  frequently  leads  to  great 
deformity,  from  the  bones  being  unable  to  support  the  superin- 
cumbent weight.    In  examining  the  peculiar  characteristics  of  this 
disease,  the  question  presents  itself  as  to  whether  it  is  to  be  consi- 
dered as  arising  from  a  general  want  of  assimilative  power— a 
deficiency  of  nutrition?  or  only  from  a  defect  in  the  elimination  of 
the  eai-thy  matter  fr-om  the  blood;  or  whether  the  error  may  not 
sometimes  aiise  from  a  local  inabihty  on  the  part  of  the  tissue  to 
receive  its  due  constituents,  whde  the  blood  and  vessels  which 
convey  it  are  yet  normal?    It  is  generaUy  atti-ibuted  to  defective 
ehmination  of  the  earthy  matter  from  the  blood,  but  it  often  I  feel 
convinced,  results  from  inabihty  in  the  digestive  organs  to  convert 
the  earthy  matter  contained  in  the  food  into  that  state  in  which  it 
IS  fit-  to  be  carried  into  the  blood;  that  it  is  not,  in  fact,  properly 
dissolved,  and  is  in  consequence  conveyed  out  of  the  system  as 
excrementitious  matter,  thus  indicating  (under  the  peculiar  ch'cum- 
stances)  the  employment  of  hydrochloric  acid  as  a  remedy. 

In  rickets,  as  in  moUities  ossium,  there  is  a  similar  want  of 
earthy  matter  m  the  bones;  but  it  appears  evident,  not  only  that 
these  chseases  arise  from  difi-erent  causes,  but  that  they  difi^er  in 
some  essential  though  unknown  respect  from  each  other  Rickets 
IS  a  disease  which  m  itself  can  seldom  be  looked  upon  as  very 
dangerous  to  hfe,  excepting  through  the  deformity  to  which  it  may 
give  use,  and  generaUy  the  constitutional  defect  becomes  corrected 
as  the  subject  advances  in  years.  MoUities  ossium,  on  the  other 
hand,  IS  a  disease,  the  progress  of  which  is  neither  checked  bv 
mechcme,  nor  the  efi-orts  of  nature,  but,  so  fai-  as  our  knowledge 
01  It  extends,  invariably  goes  on  to  a  fatal  termination 

Another  singular  abnormal  condition  of  bone  is  that  known 
under  the  name  Frugilitas  ossium.  This  is  a  disease  in  which  the 
bones  aa-e  so  brittle  that  they  break  even  fi-om  the  mere  action  of 
the  muscles  wliich  are  attached  to  them;  it  is  generaUy  con 
sidered  as  being  the  result  of  the  deposition  of  an  undue  proportion 
of  earthy  matter.  I  believe  this  ought  not  to  be  regarded  as  the 
cause  but  as  the  effect  of  a  deficiency  in  the  animal  constituents 
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that  fragilitas,  as  well  as  moUities  ossium,  is  a  state  of  atrophy,  pro- 
bably arising  from  some  radical  defect  in  nuti-ition. 

The  tendency  to  this  condition  of  bone  seems  to  be  hereditary, 
for  I  know  at  this  moment  a  family  in  which  three  of  the  children 
are  the  subjects  of  the  disease  :  their  bones  break  from  the  shghtest 
cause.  One  of  the  girls  has  broken  both  tldgh  bones  three  or  four 
times  :  they  unite  very  readily,  but,  as  you  may  suppose,  a  con- 
siderable diminution  in  her  height  has  been  the  result.  Persons 
who  have  been  long  afflicted  with  malignant  disease  are  prone  to 
this  brittle  condition  of  the  bones,  which  seems  to  prove  that  it  is  to 
be  considered  a  state  of  atrophy,  and  not  an  inordinate  deposi- 
tion of  earthy  matter,  as  some  suppose. 

In  the  practice  of  your  profession  your  attention  will  frequently 
be  directed  to  the  treatment  of  distortions  of  the  spine  resulting 
from  the  softening  of  the  bones,  and  I  feel,  therefore,  that  I  am 
bound  to  give  you  my  opinion  of  the  mode  of  treatment  to  be 
adopted.  I  repudiate  the  use  of  all  apparatus  and  mechanical  treat- 
ment of  any  kind  for  straightening  a  crooked  spine,  which  confine 
the  patient  to  the  recumbent  posture,  and  prevent  by  exclusion 
from  air  and  gentle  exercise  the  due  performance  of  the  natural 
fanctions,  unless  there  be  pain  upon  pressui'e  in  any  particular 
point  of  the  spine  indicating  inflammation  and  probably  ulceration; 
under  these  circumstances  the  recumbent  posture  must  be  mam- 
tained  so  long  as  the  above  indications  remain;  but  I  beheve  bhsters, 
moxas,  setons,  leeches,  and  other  local  means  avaU  but  httle. 

The  disease  is  a  constitutional  defect  in  healthy  nutrition,  and 
can  be  remedied  only  by  the  improvement  of  the  general  health, 
although  it  is  true,  the  apphcation  of  simple  mechamcal  means  may 
aid  this  object  so  long  as  it  does  not  interfere  with  the  natui-al  and 
vital  ftmctions  of  hfe.    Use  common  sense,  therefore,  and  beai-  m 
mind  that  however  the  preponderance  of  physical  distm-bance  to  the 
natural  ftmctions  of  the  spme  may  atti-act  yom-  attention,  this  state 
is  only  a  result  of  a  general  constitutional  deterioration,  and  that 
without  the  improvement  of  health  no  good  can  be  effected.    I  he 
remedies  must  (to  be  useftd)  be  directed      the  removal  of  the 
cause  of  the  disease,  and  not  to  the  efl^ects.    You  should  do  all  you 
can  to  strengthen  the  assimilative  powers;  and  as  ^^^^e  is  every 
reason  to  believe  that  the  nutrition  of  bone  is  most  at  fault,  means 
should  be  adopted,  as  far  as  diet  and  medicine  can  avail,  to  remedj 
the  evil.    Such  diet,  for  instance,  should  be  enjoined  as  contmns 
most  phosphate  of  Hme :  beef  and  mutton,  and  what  i  termed 
seconiary  bread,  are  therefore  advisable:  and  phosphonc  acid  should 
at  the  same  time  be  prescribed,  for  the  purpose  of  its  union  with  the 
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lime,  rendering  it  capable  of  being  more  easUy  absorbed.  Bottled 
porter  will  also  assist  in  improving  the  constitutional  powers  of  the 
patient;  and  cai-e  should  be  taken  that  the  bowels  are  not  relaxed 
so  as  to  caiTj  off  the  lime  too  quickly^  instead  of  leaving  it  to  be 
taken  up  by  the  absorbents  of  the  intestinal  canal.  The  physical 
treatment  indicated  is  to  support  the  weight  of  the  trunk  by  the 
most  simple  mechanical  means  competent  to  relieve  the  affected 
bones;  and  such  muscles  should  be  put  into  gentle  action  as  have  a 
tendency  to  counteract  the  unnatural  direction  the  bones  may  have 
acquired  from  the  influence  of  the  existing  abnormal  causes,  viz.  the 
undue  disposition  of  the  weight  and  altered  muscular  action. 

Patients  labouiing  under  this  affection  shordd  be  frequently  in 
the  open  air,  and  should  be  permitted  to  take  gentle  exercise; 
but  must  avoid  most  cautiously  the  shghtest  fatigue  either  of  body 
or  mind :  ridmg  in  an  open  carriage,  or  sailing  on  the  sea,  is  the 
very  best  kind  of  recreation  wliich  can  be  adopted. 

Tonics  of  different  kinds, — iodine,  and  other  alterative  and 
sedative  medicmes,— may  be  indicated ;  but  I  cannot  lay  down  a 
general  rule  to  dii-ect  your  choice  of  any  particular  remedies:  your 
ovm  judgment,  and  the  experience  derived  from  a  knowledge  of  yom- 
patient's  constitution  should  influence  your  selection. 

This  is  aU  the  advice  I  can  give  you  as  to  the  treatment  of 
distorted  spine;  and  although  fohos  have  been  written  on  this 
subject,  I  can  cull  from  them  nothing  beyond  what  I  have  just  told 
you ;  unless,  indeed,  I  entered  into  a  detaHed  description  of  the 
various  apparatus  employed,  the  different  gymnastic  exercises  recom- 
mended,  the  formulae  for  the  favourite  medicines  prescribed,  and 
the  recital  of  numerous  cases  illustrative  of  the  too  often  imaginary 
efficacy  of  hypotheticaUy  infalhble  nostrums. 

As  the  cases  which  are  usually  pubHshed  are  only  the  success- 
ful ones,  they  should  be  cautiously  investigated  before  you  ai-e 
mduced  to  follow  the  system  recommended  :  be  especially  careful 
to  ascertain  that  youi-  patient  is  imder  precisely  similar  circumstances 
to  those  described  as  having  been  reheved  by  the  particular  remedy; 
for  although  a  distortion  of  the  spine,  as  you  will  readily  suppose' 
must  always  be  easily  recognisable,  stiU  the  causes  which  produce 
it  are  so  various,  that  unless  you  foi-m  a  just  estimation  of  the  true 
source  of  constitutional  defect  in  each  particular  case,  it  is  impossible 
for  you  to  scientifically  treat  your  patient,  or  avoid  mere  empiricism. 
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LECTURE  XVI. 


INFLAMMATION  OF  BONE. 

Iniiammation  of  hone-Distinguished  from  formative  actionr-Effeds 
of  inflammation  on  bone  the  same  as  on  the  softer  structures- 
Diagnostic  marks  between  inflammation  of  bone  and  perios- 
teum-Treatment-Anchylosis-Difference  between  the  osseous 
deposit  produced  by  inflammation  and  natural  bone-Distinc- 
tions  of  syphilitic  inflammation  of  bone  and  that  produced  by 
accident-Diagnosis-Treatment-Abscess  in  bone-NecessUy 
for  the  evacuation  of  the  pus-Treatment-Caries  of  bo'oes 
identical  with  ulceration  of  soft  parts-Treatment-Canes 
sometimes  the  result  of  the  use  of  mercury-Disease  of  hone 
indicated  by  the  presence  of  phosphate  of  hme  tn  pus-Death 
of  bone-Necrosis-Absorption  of  bone-Property  of  pus  to 
dissolve  bone-Removal  of  sequestrum  by  operation-Power  of 
reparation  in  proportion  to  proximity  to  hearts  action. 

OSSI.IC  inflannnation  is  the  term  employed  to  expa;ess  an  increased 
Losition  to  form  bone,  no  matter  whether  such  disposition  be  m 
^e  bte'tself  or  the  structures  covering  it.  This  action  is  acUvely 
goLg  on  durmg  childhood,  as  the  osseous  system  procee^  m 
leveLpment;  it' is  purely  a  ''formative"  action  a.d  c^ot  be 
considered  to  come  within  the  usual  acceptation  of  the  term 
^Zfl^mmation,"  as  there  is  not,  under  these  e,  ^ 

™ter  quantity  of  blood  sent  to  the  bone,  nor  more  of  the  ossihc 

n^  Ll  ehinated  by  the  capillaries  than 

But  when  inflammation  is  produced  and  prolonged  fiom  the  ettect 

of  external  violence,  presstu-e,  or  any  other  abnormal  cause,  he 

action  between  bloodvessels  and  tissues  is  no 

and  medical  treatment  becomes  necessaay  to  subdue  the  excited 

circulation  and  restore  the  1^^^^^^^  5^^^™!^  •   -1^.  to  those  pro- 
The  effects  of  inflammation  of  bone  ^^'^^  !^^^^^\Vaiid  min 

and  in  different  parts  of  the  ;^  oZ^tS  t  extemely 
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the  osseous  system.     It  may  exist  in  a  latent  form  during  a  con- 
sidei-able  period,  and  this  circumstance  ought  to  liave  its  due  weight 
with  the  sm-geon  in  forming  a  prognosis  after  the  infliction  of 
severe  blows  on  the  head.     The  pecuHar  kind  of  pain  perhaps 
constitutes  the  principal  diagnostic  mark  of  inflammation  of  bone; 
although  it  is  frequently  very  difficult  to  distinguish  the  inflam- 
mation of  the  membranes  from  that  of  the  bone  itself,  more 
especially  as  from  extension  of  the  inflammation  from  one  tissue 
to  the  other,  the  former  may  become  secondarily  affected,  although 
originally  the  diseased  action  was  confined  only  to  the  latter.  K 
a  patient  complains  of  a  deep-seated,  aching  pain,  which  is  much 
increased  at  night,  attended  with  swelling,  heat,  and  perhaps  some 
redness  of  the  skin  covering  the  affected  part, — and  from  the  liistory 
of  the  case,  you  find  that  these  symptoms  have  resulted  from 
external  violence,  exposure  to  cold  and  damp,  have  followed  the 
use  of  mercuiy,  or  any  constitutional  distxn'bance, — you  may  be 
certain  that  bone  or  periosteum  is  inflamed,  or  both.    If  the  bone 
alone  be  affected,  the  progress  of  the  disease  is  much  slower  than 
when  the  periosteum  is  the  seat  of  the  disease;  so  that  your  judg- 
ment as  to  the  structure  diseased  may  be  formed  from  the  acuteness 
of  the  symptoms,  and  the  consideration  of  the  structure  of  the  bone 
affected. 

Simple  treatment  is  rarely  effectual  in  inflammation  of  bone; 
its  causes  are  generally  of  a  kind  which  can  only  be  subdued  by 
constitutional  treatment.  SyphiHs,  scrofula,  rheumatism,  or  gout, 
will  often  be  found  to  be  the  origin  of  the  disorder,  and  then  it  is 
seldom  that  local  treatment  wdl  prove  of  much  advantage,  unless 
judiciously  combined  with  a  treatment  directed  more  immediately 
to  the-  constitutional  defect  of  which  the  local  lesion  is  a  mere 
consequence. 

In  some  cases,  as,  for  instance,  when  the  disease  is  supposed  to 
originate  in  a  syphilitic  taint,  the  constitutional  treatment  must  be 
earned  on  with  caution,  as  a  pertinacious  adhesion  to  the  use  of 
mercury  may  not  only  prevent  the  beneficial  operation  of  the  local 
appUcations,  but  may  itself  produce  caries  of  the  bone.  In  the 
treatment  of  inflammation  of  bone  it  must  always  be  remembered 
that  organic  changes  in  bone  take  place  but  slowly,  and  therefore 
the  topical  apphcations  should  be  perseveringly  continued  for  a 
considerable  time. 

Leeching,  blistering,  calomel,  and  opium,  are  the  remedies  to  be 
generally  employed,  maintaining  at  the  same  time  the  recumbent 
posture.  Under  this  treatment  the  inflammation  generally 
tenmnates  in  resolution,   unless  the  medullary  membrane  is 
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inflamed,  when  death  of  bone  usually  results :  fortunately,  how- 
ever,  this  is  but  of  rare  occmTence  as  the  result  of  local  injury, 
and  I  have  only  seen  it  follow  amputations. 

men  the  periosteum  only  is  affected,  the  swelling  and  pam 
come  on  very  rapidly,  but  the  general  symptoms  are  the  same  as 
in  mflammation  of  the  bone.  The  prmcipal  suffering  results  from 
the  effusion  between  the  periosteum  and  bone,  and  the  consequent 
tension  of  the  membrane:  anmcision  should  therefore  be  made  doAvn 
to  the  bone,  which  immediately  affords  great  rehef,  by  evax3uating 
the  effusion,  and  thus  checking  the  inflammatory  action. 

It  is  not  always  that  inflammation  of  bone  can  be  brought  to 
terminate  by  resolution,  as  it  wiH  sometimes  resist  all  the  means 
employed  to  produce  this  residt,  but,  hlce  inflammation  m  other 
tissues,  it  is  hable  to  proceed  either  to  adhesion,  suppuration, 
ulceration,  or  mortification,  passmg  through  all  the  premomtory 
steps,  although  more  slowly  than  m  the  softer  structures  The 
tumefaction  which  occurs  from  mflammation  of  bone  results  from 
the  deposition  of  osseous  matter,  just  as  the  swellmg  m  inflamma- 
tion of  the  softer  structures  of  the  body  is  produced  by  the  depo- 
sition of  adhesive  matter.    And  when  this  osseous  growth  extends 
from  one  bone  to  another,  an  anchylosis  results,  and  the  natural 
motion  of  the  two  bones  is  destroyed.  .  .  .-u 

Before  an  anchylosis  can  occm-,  the  structures  entermg  into  the 
composition  of  the  articulation  must  have  become  absorbed;  this 
frequently  leads  to  so  much  constitutional  disturbance  as  to  render 
amputation  necessary.  If,  however,  perfect  anchylosis  is  completed 
without  considerable  and  permanent  injury  to  the  general  health 
of  the  patient,  the  consohdation  of  the  jomt  may  be  regai'ded  as  a 
happy  termination  to  the  disease,  and  it  leaves  the  patient  m  a 
much  better  situation  than  if  the  hmb  had  been  removed  _ 

Care  should  be  taken,  dm^mg  the  progress  of  anchylosis,^to 
mahitam  the  hmb  m  such  a  position  as  ^v^l  dlow  the  patient  ^ter 
the  consolidation  is  complete  to  perform  the  vaiious  nece  ary 
motions  of  the  body  with  the  least  possible  amount  of  incon- 
venience; if,  for  instance,  the  hip  or  knee-joint  become  anchyloses 
^ow  th;  juration  of  the  limb  to  take  place  at  such  ^ ^^^  ^l 
the  patient  may  sit  down  without  the  ^^^-^^-^^f  V  1  'f  k  fs 
thrust  forward  in  an  inconvenient  manner,-  ^d<^f .  f  J, 
shghtly  bent,  the  limb  is  better  fitted  to  perform  aU  its  important 
offices,  than  if  allowed  to  become  anchylosed  perfectly  ^t^-ght^ 

After  fractin-es  of  the  forearm  or  leg,  it  is  not  very  uncommon 
for  ttf  ossific  "  adhesive  deposition"  to  extend  to  the  mtei-mechate 
tissues,  and  to  unite  the  two  bones  to  each  other. 
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The  whole  substance  of  a  cyliudiical  bone  may  be  implicated 
in  the  inflammatoiy  action,  although  it  is  more  frequently  limited 
to  one  aspect  of  the  aflFected  bone,  as  we  often  see  in  cases  of 
nodes,  which  may  occm-  from  local  injmy,  pressm-e,  diseased  action 
as  in  syphihs,  or  from  the  ii-ritation  produced  by  the  presence  of  a 
portion  of  dead  bone. 

The  deposit  of  bony  matter  which  results  from  inflammation 
differs  very  much  in  texture  from  the  naturally  secreted  bone, 
and  may  be  porous,  compact,  or  intermediate;  this  depends  in  part 
upon  the  structm-e  of  the  portion  of  bone  affected,  and  in  part 
upon  the  constitution  of  the  patient,  or  upon  the  cause  of  the 
ii-ritation  which  has  induced  the  inflarmnation  :  in  fact,  inflamma- 
tion of  bone  is  regulated  by  precisely  the  same  laws  as  inflammation 
of  other  tissues  of  the  body. 

When  a  bone  becomes  inflamed,  we  endeavour  to  subdue  the 
inflammatory  action  by  means  very  similar  to  those  employed  in 
overcoming  inflammation  of  other  structm-es,  and  if  it  goes  on  to 
the  death  of  the  affected  part,  we  do  all  we  can  to  assist  nature  in 
throwing  off  the  dead  portion  by  the  process  of  exfoHation. 

In  practice  we  must  take  care  that  we  do  not  too  hastily 
attribute  the  partial  inflammation  of  bone,  and  consequent  enlarge- 
ments resulting  fr-om  an  accidental  cause,  to  syphilitic  action;  for 
nodes  on  the  tibia  frequently  follow  shght  blows,  or  continued 
pressure:  bricklayers,  for  instance,  who,  in  carrying  heavy  weights 
up  ladders,  press  their  legs  agahast  the  rounds  to  maintam  their, 
balance,  are  very  hable  to  such  enlargements,  which  are  easily  cured 
by  rest  and  antiphlogistic  means;  whereas,  the  bone  would  probably 
exfohate  if  mercury  were  administered  in  such  cases:  for,  although 
it  is  the  periosteum  only  which  is  first  inflamed,  it  must  be  remem- 
bered that  this  membrane  not  only  forms  a  covering  to  the  bone, 
but  that  it  passes  into  the  intimate  structiu-e  hning  its  cancelH;  so 
that,  by  the  extension  of  the  inflammation,  the  whole  substance  of 
the  bone  may  become  ultimately  affected. 

It  is  from  the  history  of  the  case,  therefore,  that  the  diagnosis 
must  be  formed,  and,  if  there  be  no  concomitant  signs  of  syphilis, 
it  is  to  be  treated  by  simple  antiphlogistic  remedies— such  as 
leeches,  blisters,  fomentations,  calomel  and  opium  at  bed-time,  and 
perfect  rest;  at  the  same  time  the  afiected  hmb  should  be 'kept 
raised,  so  as  to  allow  of  the  ready  reflux  of  the  blood. 

If  inflammation  in  a  bone  continue  for  some  time  unchecked, 
that  is,  if  it  assume  a  chronic  form,  suppuration  may  take  place 
just  as  it  would  do  in  other  tissues  of  the  body,  and  an  abscess 
may  be  formed. 
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Abscess  may  result  from  inflammation  in  bone  under  precisely 
similar  circumstances  to  those  in  which  it  occurs  in  other  structures; 
it  may  form  in  any  bone,  or  in  any  part  of  a  bone,  but  it  is  much 
more  commonly  met  with  in  the  articular  extremities  of  the  cylin- 
drical  bones  than  ui  then-  shafts,  and  in  the  spongy  than  in  the 
compact  bones. 

Suppuration  in  a  bone  may  take  place  either  on  its  surface  or 
in  its  substance;  when  in  the  latter,  the  pus  is  confined,  and  causes 
considerable  irritation  until  ulceration  takes  place  and  leads  to  its 
evacuation.  Sometimes,  when  matter  is  formed  on  the  surface  of 
a  bone,  if  it  be  slow  in  the  progress  of  formation,  new  bone  may 
so  incase  it  as  to  confine  it  for  a  time— until,  in  fact,  ulceration  of 
the  new  sheU  of  bone  occurs,  and  sets  it  at  Hberty.  The  perios- 
teum itself  will  often  confine  matter,  and  requne  an  mcision  to 

permit  of  its  exit. 

Enlargement  of  the  bone  is  almost  invariably  concomitant  with 
the  progress  of  suppuration,  if  deeply-seated,  so  that,  while  the 
abscess  is  increasing  in  the  interior,  new  external  depositions  are 
going  on  ulmost  indefinitely,  and  there  is  no  limit  to  the  mcrease 
in  the  size  of  the  affected  bone  until  the  new  substance  ulcerates; 
tence  the  propriety  of  evacuating  the  matter  as  soon  as  its  presence 
is  ascertained. 

The  symptoms  of  abscess  in  bone  are  very  similar  to  those  of 
abscess  in  the  other  tissues  of  the  body.  The  progress  is,  however, 
slower,  the  pain  more  severe,  and  the  constitutional  distui-bance 
greater,  owing  to  the  continued  ii-ritation,  from  wliich  no  rehef  can 
be  obtained  while  the  matter  is  confined  within  the  bone.  At  first 
a  very  duU,  heavy  pain  is  experienced,  which  is  much  increased  at 
night,  or  upon  the  shghtest  pressure;  rigors  supervene,  and,  soon 
after,  the  pain  is  changed  to  a  throbbing  sensation.  The  skin  next 
becomes  discoloured  over  the  seat  of  the  abscess;  and  at  the  same 
time  considerable  sweUing  and  hardness  become  OAident  between 
the  skin  and  the  bone,  and,  upon  being  cut  into,  it  presents  a 
scabrous  appearance,  owing  to  the  efeusion  of  earthy  matter. 

This  condition  alone  in  a  great  measure  inchoates  the  presence 
of  an  abscess;  of  itself,  however,  it  covdd  not  perhaps  be  rehed  on; 
but  when  the  symptoms  I  have  just  mentioned  ai-e  present,  suppm-a- 
tion  may  be  pretty  certaualy  diagnosed. 

If  the  abscess  does  not  open  by  ulceration  of  the  slan  at  this 
period,  the  patient  may  be  greatly  reheved  by  the  surgeon  cut- 
ting down  on  the  bone,  and  if,  on  di.4chng  the  penosteum,  he 
bone  should  be  found  to  be  of  a  greyish  colom-,  and  of  a  worm-eaten 
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appearance^  and  diyj  a  portion  of  it  should  be  removed  by  a  small 
trephine,  and  the  pus  evacuated. 

"VVTien  this  is  effected,  the  violent  constitutional  symptoms 
immediately  disappeai-.  In  samng  through  the  bone,  very  little 
pain  is  experienced  until  you  come  doma  to  the  membrane  which 
fonns  the  sac  of  the  abscess — the  pyogenic  membrane  it  may,  per- 
haps, be  termed;  but  du-ectly  this  is  touched  by  the  trephine,  the 
pain  is  excessive,  and  is  described  as  being  similar  to  the  sensation 
caused  by  sudden  pressiu-e  on  the  nerve  of  a  hollow  tooth. 

The  process  by  which  the  abscess  is  subsequently  healed  is 
exactly  the  same  as  in  abscess  of  the  soft  parts;  the  pyogenic  mem- 
brane, no  longer  entire,  becomes  incapable  of  secreting  pus,  and 
throws  out  a  plastic  lymph,  which  forms  granulations,  and  these 
receive  nutrition,  when  they  arrive  at  the  surface  of  the  bone,  from 
the  capdlaiies  of  the  periosteum;  earthy  matter  is  deposited,  and 
new  bone  is  now  formed.  The  granulations  continue  to  rise  until 
they  reach  the  level  of  the  skin,  restoring  in  progressive  order  aU 
the  deteriorated  or  removed  tissues,  and  new  skin  being  also  formed, 
the  cicatrization  is  complete,  and  the  wound  is  healed. 

This,  however,  is  not  invariably  the  termination  to  abscess  in 
bone,  for  when  the  articular  extremities  are  in  a  state  of  suppm^a- 
tion,  the  nutrition  of  the  articular  cartilages  is  interfered  with,  and 
their  dismtegration  and  absorption  frequently  follow;  the  exposed 
exti-emities  of  the  bones  which  enter  into  the  composition  of  the 
affected  joint  become  inflamed  in  consequence  of  the  removal  of 
the  cai-tilage;  ossific  adhesion  and  anchylosis  naturally  ensue. 
But  even  without  this  termiaation,  abscess  in  bone  is  generally 
concomitant  with  a  broken-doAvn  constitution,  or  a  syphilitic  taint. 

Bone  being  more  deeply  seated  than  the  other  structures  of  the 
body,  the  diagnosis  is  more  difficult  than  in  disease  of  parts  nearer 
to  the  surface,  and  it  therefore  requires  a  more  careful  investiga- 
tion into  the  history  of  the  case,  and  the  temperament,  constitution, 
and  habits  of  the  patient,  before  determining  on  the  treatment  to 
be  adopted,  as  it  may  be  found  that,  although  external  injury  was 
the  first  exciting  cause,  constitutional  derangement  aggravates  and 
keeps  up  the  morbid  action. 

The  treatment  of  abscess  in  bone  is  much  the  same  as  that  in 
abscess  of  other  parts;  the  first  inflammatory  symptoms  require  to 
be  subdued  by  antiphlogistic  means,  and  the  matter  to  be  evacuated 
as  soon  as  its  presence  is  ascertained,  after  which  the  gramdating 
process  must  be  assisted  by  such  local  and  constitutional  remedies 
as  the  pecuharities  of  the  case  may  indicate. 
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Pollowing  as  the  consequence  of  a  certain  form  of  inflammation 
in  bone,  is  the  condition  termed  caries;  this  is  identical  with  ulcera- 
tion in  soft  parts,  and  both  must  be  preceded  by  that  land  of  in- 
flammation which  has  a  tendency  to  soften  down  the  inflamed  struc- 
tures—to lead,  in  fact,  to  then-  disintegration,  to  prepare  them  for 
their  removal  by  the  absorbents. 

Cai-ies  is  not  confined  to  any  particular  class  of  bones;  all  are 
equally  hable  to  be  thus  affected;  indeed,  cases  are  quoted  in 
which  the  whole  of  the  bones  were  more  or  less  attacked  in  the 
same  individual.  External  violence  may  sometimes  be  the  cause 
of  caiies,  but  it  is  doubtful  whether  this  can  be  the  case  unless 
there  exists  a  constitutional  tendency  to  the  disease,  or  a  certain 
pathological  condition  of  the  system,  such  as  syphihs,  scrofula, 
rheumatism,  or  gout,  favourable  to  its  development. 

Syphdis  is  supposed  to  be  a  frequent  cause  of  caries,  but  it  is  a 
matter  of  question  whether  the  caries  so  often  concomitant  with 
sypliilis,  does  not,  in  fact,  result  from  the  action  of  the  mercury 
given  to  cure  the  specific  disease. 

There  is  often,  however,  some  difficulty  in  discovering  the 
syphilitic  taint,  for  the  appearance  of  the  affected  hmb  does  not 
denote  the  venereal  character;  but  when  we  find  that  the  disease 
in  the  bone  was  preceded  by  sore  thi-oat,  copper-coloured  emptions 
on  the  sldn,  nodes  on  the  tibia,  followed  by  rigors,  and  subsequent 
cutaneous  ulceration,  the  nature  of  the  case  is  rendered  pretty  ob- 
vious, and  mercury  is  clearly  indicated:  the  action  of  the  remedy 
having  reduced  the  disease  to  one  of  a  shnple  chai-acter,  it  reqmres 
no  further  treatment  than  to  support  the  constitutional  powers. 

When  caiies  occurs  in  strumous  constitutions,  it  is  often  diffi- 
cult to  distinguish  it  from  that  arising  from  syphihs,  in  consequence 
of  the  unhealthy  aspect  of  the  ulcerated  soft  parts,  and  then  pecu- 
liar hard  and  everted  edges.  From  the  physical  signs,  a  diagnosis  can 
scarcely  be  formed,  and  we  must  seek  for  other  indications  to  enable 
us  to  iudge  between  the  two.  If  there  be  no  sore  thi-oat,  no  cutaneous 
eruptions,  no  cicatrix  in  the  organs  of  generation,  and  the  parent 
persists  in  declaring  the  impossibihty  of  sj^bilitic  contaimnation, 
^vhile  at  the  same  time  there  are  indications  of  a  strumous  diathesis, 
tonics,  stimuh,  iodide  of  potassium,  and  such  remedies  as  tend  to 
improve  the  general  constitutional  powers  must  be  given,  but  mer- 
cury must  be  entirely  avoided. 

If  symptoms  of  syphdis  preceded  the  ulceration,  mercmy  must 
be  administered  in  the  form  of  Plummer's  pill,  or  bichloride  of 
mercury,  with  sarsaparilla.  .       i       •  i, 

I  have  used  the  term  "  syphilitic  taint"  agam  and  agam,  but 
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I  am  not  sm-e  that  I  have  done  so  advisedly^  for  it  is  doubtful 
if  this  cruies  in  bone  does  not  result  from  the  use  of  mercury^  and  not 
from  sj^hdis.    Who  ever  heard  of  a  person  having  diseased  bones 
in  syphilis  unless  meremy  had  been  given?     Sailors  have  often 
been  known  to  become  infected  immediately  before  embarkation^  to 
have  made  a  long  voyage,  and  not  to  have  talcen  any  medicine. 
What  is  their  condition?    Extensive  ulceration  of  soft  pai'ts,  pro- 
pagated, perhaps,  by  inoculation,  on  the  tliighs  and  scrotum,  but  no 
disease  of  the  bones.    Why,  then,  do  we  recommend  mercury  when 
caries  has  commenced?    The  answer  is,  I  admit,  difficult.    I  can 
only  say  that  this  is  one  of  the  few  instances  somewhat  corroborative 
of  the  ti-uth  of  the  homoeopathic  hypothesis.  Strumous  ulceration,  or 
caries,  very  often  attacks  the  carpus,  tarsus,  jaw-bone,  and  spine — 
perhaps  the  latter  more  frequently  than  any  other  of  the  bones  of  the 
body.  You  must  have  observed  the  comparative  frequency  of  liunbar 
and  psoas  abscesses;  which  are  generally  attended  with  a  carious  con- 
dition of  the  lumbar  vertebrae.    If  the  bones  be  not  diseased,  the 
prognosis  is  favomable.    It  is  important,  therefore,  that  this  sho\ild 
be  ascertained,  and  it  may  be  readily  effected  by  the  chemical  exa- 
mination of  the  pus  for  phosphate  of  Hme.  If  an  appreciable  quantity 
be  obtained  from  an  ounce  of  pus,  disease  of  bone  may  be  pro- 
nounced to  be  present,  the  extent  to  which  it  has  proceeded  being 
m  some  measure  indicated  by  the  quantity  of  phosphate  of  hme 
obtained.    It  is  this  strumous  ulceration  of  the  artictdar  extremi- 
ties of  the  bones  which  so  fr-equently  leads  to  the  destruction  of  a 
joint,  by  cutting  off  the  nutrition  of  the  articular  cartilages,  pro- 
ducing disintegi-ation  and  absorption  of  the  cartilaginous  matter, 
and  ultimate  anchylosis  of  the  joint. 

Bones  are  sometimes  secondarily  affected,  and  become  carious 
fi-om  an  ulceration  destroymg  all  the  sm-rounding  soft  parts,  and 
extending  to  the  bone  itself ;  this  occurs  frequently  from  lupus. 

Lupus,  however,  is  not,  in  my  opinion,  "  a  mahgnant"  disease; 
for  although  it  possesses  a  tendency  continuously  to  extend,  like  a 
phagedaenic  ulceration,  it  is  not  propagated  to  distant  parts  through 
the  medium  of  the  absorbents,  nor  does  it  usually  return  if  com- 
pletely removed  by  escharotics.  Stdl,  if  the  disease  be  allowed  to 
extend  deeply  enough  to  affect  the  bones,  it  generally  terminates 
fatally — I  should  say  by  secondarily  affecting  the  constitution, 
although  it  originally  consisted  in  nothing  more  than  a  local 
deterioration  of  tissue:  this  circumstance  constitutes  a  great 
and  characteristic  distinction  between  it  and  malignant  disease. 
Canes  may  arise  from  simple  inflammation,  from  syphilitic  taint, 
from  strumous  diathesis,  or  from  malignant  disease.  Caiies,' 
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and  otlier  diseases  of  the  bones,  exercise  a  powerful  influence  on  the 
constitution,  as  might  readily  be  supposed  from  the  constant  and 
long-contmued  pam  concomitant  with  them,  and  which  may  render 
necessary  the  amputation  of  the  diseased  hmb,  to  relieve  the  con- 
stitution from  an  irritation  beyond  that  which  it  is  capable  of  sup- 
porting. .  , 
Inflammation  of  bone  may  terminate  m  its  death.    This  is 
often  termed  necrosis,  but  I  do  not  think  rightly,  for  the  teim 
necrosis  signifies  that  condition  wherein  a  portion  of  bone  has  died, 
and  m  which  the  hving  parts  of  the  bone  and  the  periosteum,  both 
above  and  below  the  dead  portion,  have  tin-own  out  new  bone,  so 
that  the  loss  is  eventually  compensated  for.    A  patient  may,  for 
instance,  walk  about  with  some  inches  of  dead  tibia  supported  by 
a  sheU  of  new  bone  formed  around  the  dead  portion,  which  is 
termed  a  sequestrum. 

Such  is  the  state  of  the  parts  m  what  is  termed  necrosis,  but 
there  is  another  form  of  death  of  bone  caUed  exfohation,  which 
must  be  considered  as  a  partial  death  of  bone,  and,  as  in  necrosis, 
which  is  a  more  complete  death,  there  is  a  distinct  transitive  state 
analogous  to  that  in  gangrene  of  soft  parts. 

Necrosis  and  exfohation  both  express,  therefore,  death  of  bone; 
the  former  may  be  described  as  internal,  which  leads  to  the  deposi- 
tion  of  new  bone  from  the  irritation  which  it  induces  on  the  hvmg 
bone,  and  the  latter  external,  from  merely  affecting  the  outer 
sm-face  of  the  inflamed  bone.  Necrosis  usuaUy  aiises  from  inflam- 
mation of  the  meduUary  membrane;  exfohation  from  the  mflamma- 
tion  of  the  periosteum.  John  Hunter  has  also  described  what  he 
termed    mixed  exfohation,"  m  which  internal  and  external  exfoha- 

tion  were  coexistent. 

External  exfoliation  of  bone  may  be  produced  by  any  cause 
which  seriously  impedes  the  nutrition  of  the  bone— whether  it  be 
the  effect  of  inflammation,  debihty,  external  mjiuy,  mercmy,  or 

mahgnant  disease.  ,  . 

Exfohation  frequently  results,  therefore,  fi'om  abrasion  of  the 
periosteum;  the  nutrition  of  the  bone  is  then  hnpaired,  it  is 
exposed,  inflames,  becomes  scabrous,  sloughs,  and  is  tliiwn  oft  as 
a  thin  lamhia  or  leaf;  hence  the  disorder  is  called  exfohation.  The 
best  treatment  consists  in  assisting  the  process  of  separation,  and 
expediting  the  ultimate  healmg  of  the  woimd;  both  of  these  indi- 
cations are  accomplished  by  the  apphcation  of  an  acid,  and  phos- 
phoric  is  far  better  than  nitric  acid,  as  it  docs  not  cause  an  equal 
degree  of  hritation  and  pain  in  the  soft  pai'ts,  and  certainly  promotes 
piuch  more  the  separation  of  the  dead  fr'om  the  h>ing  bone. 
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I  have  found  so  much  advantage  from  this  treatment  that  I  cannot 
agree  with  those  who  consider  local  applications  futile  in  such 
cases. 

If  exfohation  occurs  in  the  flat  bones_,  as  in  those  of  the  skull, 
and  through  both  tables,  the  reparation  is  very  slow,  requiring 
yeai's  to  restore  the  lost  portion. 

Internal  exfoliation,  or  necrosis,  sometimes  attacks  bones  idiopa- 
thically,  but  it  is  said  to  be  seldom  met  with  either  in  very  early 
or  in  advanced  periods  of  hfe,  excepting  when  it  attacks  the  lower 
jaw;  from  the  age  of  ten  to  twenty-five  seems  to  be  the  period  at 
which  the  disorder  is  most  frequent.  The  causes  of  necrosis 
resemble  those  which  produce  gangrene  in  soft  parts; — excessive 
heat  or  cold,  exposui-e  to  damp,  interference  with  the  circulation 
by  which  the  bone  is  nomished,  external  violence,  or  any  circum- 
stance which  can  unpede  the  process  of  nutrition,  may  be  the  cause 
of  necrosis.  A  very  sHght  contusion  of  bone,  or  even  concussion, 
may  be  the  exciting  cause  of  this  disorder;  and  it  is  said  that 
necrosis  of  the  bones  of  the  leg  has  accrued  after  a  simple  fall  on 
the  feet.  The  death  of  the  bone  in  necrosis  is  immediately 
followed  by  a  reparative  process,  which  may  be  divided  into  three 
distinct  epochs,  mz.-.—The  separation  of  the  sequestrum;  the  forma- 
tion of  provisional  bone;  and  the  conversion  of  provisional  into 
permanent  bone. 

Death  m  necrosis  sometimes  extends  only  to  a  Hmited  portion 
of  the  bone,  while,  in  other  cases,  the  whole  shaft  may  die:  the 
same  process  is,  however,  resorted  to  for  the  separation  of  the  dead 
from  the  hving  part.  When  it  is  said  that  the  whole  shaft  of  the 
bone  is  necrosed,  the  articular  extremities  are  excepted;  they  remain 
unaffected,  and  throw  off  therefore  the  dead  portion.  A  hne  of 
demarcation  forms  where  the  dead  bone  terminates,  disintegration 
and  absorption  take  place,  the  living  bone  throws  out  gi-anula- 
tions,  and  complete  separation  of  the  Hving  and  dead  structm-es  is 
effected. 

The  sequestrum,  as  the  dead  portion  of  bone  is  caUed,  acting  as 
an  extraneous  body,  stimulates  the  surrounding  parts,  and  causes 
them  to  effuse  a  quantity  of  lymph,  which,  in  a  short  time,  becomes 
converted  into  cartUage;  ossific  depositions  take  place  m  this 
cai-tilage,  and  the  whole  is  soon  converted  into  a  scabrous  sheU  of 
bone,  perforated  generally  by  a  number  of  openmgs  for  the  exit  of 
the  pus  and  earthy  matter  dissolved  in  it;  for  it  will  be  foimd  that 
necrotic  pus  contains  a  large  quantity  of  phosphate  of  hme  while 
m  healthy  pus,  pus  laudabile,  scarcely  a  trace  of  bone-earth  can 
oe  detected. 
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In  these  cases  you  will  fiud  injections  of  pliosphoric  acid  diluted 
with  an  equal  weight  of  water,  useful  in  facUitating  the  removal  of 
the  sequestrum,  converting  the  phosphate  into  a  bi-phosphate  of 
Hme  which  is  much  more  soluble,  and  more  readily  acted  on  by 
the  pus     I  know  it  is  the  opinion  of  some  authors  that  pus  does 
not  possess  the  power  of  dissolving  bone,  and  they  have  quoted 
experiments  in  proof  of  their  opinions:  such  as  placmg  pieces  ot 
bone  of  known  weight  in  pus  and  abscesses,  and  afterwards  weiglnng 
them,  without,  as  they  say,  being  able  to  detect  any  loss.  Such 
an  experiment  is,  however,  quite  worthless;  it  must  be_  remem- 
bered that  the  bone  in  necrosis  is  in  an  abnormal  condition,  and 
probably  more  attackable  by  any  solvent  than  natural  bone;  more- 
over, the  pus,  which  acts  as  the  solvent,  is  as  it  were  m  a  nascent 
state,  is  developed  in  the  tissue  of  the  bone,  and  is,  therefore 
placed  under  circumstances  much  more  favourable  to  such  chemical 
change     The  fact  that  necrotic  pus  does  contain  an  abnormal 
quantity  of  phosphate  of  hme,  is  easily  proved  by  ^7  ^.^^  ' 
exammation,  and  it  seems  to  me  that  it  is  only  a  fan  deduction  to 
suppose  that  the  excess  of  earth  is  obtained  from  the  bone,  m  which 
the  vital  mfluence  no  longer  exists  to  protect  it  from  ordmary 

Ghemical  action.  ,     .  ,      ,     «      „_  v,, 

men  the  sequestrum  is  removea,  either  by  force  or  by  the 
process  of  absorption,  the  living  extremities  of  the  remammg  bone 
Cw  out  granltions  which  ffll  up  the  space  wrthm  the  provisional 
sM  and  as  the  new  matter  becomes  converted  mto  permanent 
bone;  the  provisional  bone  begins  to  be  absorbed,  and  is  ultimatdy 
entirdy  removed.  The  same  process  takes  place  m  the  umon  of  a 
SS^d  bone,  so  that  m  either  case  it  must  not  be  supposed  that 
reparation  is  perfected  because  a  patient  is  capable  of  snstarnmg 
he  weSht  of  L  body  ou  a  Umb  which  haa  been  the  subject  eithe 
S  n^osis  or  fracture'  several  months  may  yet  be  reqmred  for  its 

''Xr:^^^  — t,  during  the  progress  of  the  death 
of  bone   depends  upon  the  peculiarity  of  the  constitution  of  the 
patient    and  the  circumstances  which   induce  the  exfoliation 
CZ  antiphlogistic  remedies  are  at  f'^' -^"^^^^^jl  * 
r^-'  of  the  h^^^^^^^^ 

sSly  :nSn       S  d^vS  combined  with  smaU  doses  of  „, 
Z  X^y  required,  as  well  as  tonics  to  ^jX- 
patient.    If  the  diseai^e  depends  upon  syphihfac 
diathesis,  the  appropriate  remedies  iviU  naturally  suggest  themselves 
to  the  surgeon. 
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When  the  sequestra  are  lai-ge,  tliey  may  requii-e  to  be  removed 
by  operation,  as  too  much  time  would  be  occupied  in  dissolving 
them  by  means  of  acids,  and  the  continued  purulent  discharge 
would  exhaust  the  patient's  constitutional  powers.     Before  an 
operation  is,  however,  undertaken,  you  should  be  fuUy  satisfied  that 
the  dead  bone  is  perfectly  loose;    this  may  be  ascertained  by 
examining  it  with  a  probe,  and  by  the  extent  of  its  mobihty. 
Having  ascertained  that  it  is  fit  for  removal,  the  object  may  be 
effected  by  cutting  down  through  the  soft  parts  to  the  bone,  so  as 
to  lay  bai-e  an  apertiu-e  in  the  new  sheU;  and  if  this  opening  be 
not  sufficiently  large  for  the  extraction  of  the  sequestrum,  it  must 
be  enlai'ged  by  a  smaU  saw,  trephine,  or  chisel,  so  as  to  admit  a 
pan-  of  strong  forceps  to  seize  the  dead  bone  and  draw  it  out. 
Sometimes  it  may  be  requisite  to  use  a  pair  of  cutting  bone- nippers 
to  divide  the  sequestrum  into  smaUer  portions,  so  as  to  remove  it 
piecemeal;   but  this  ^vill  only  be  necessary  when  a  large  portion 
of  the  shaft  of  the  bone  has  become  necrotic.     When  necrosis  has 
extended  to  the  axticulax  extremity  of  a  bone,  and  a  joint  becomes 
unphcated,  and  when,  at  the  same  time,  the  powers  of  the  patient 
have  become  exhausted  by  suppuration  and  protracted  suffei^g 
amputation  of  the  hmb  is  necessary,  and  care  must  be  taken  that' 
from  anxiety  to  save  the  hmb,  hfe  be  not  endangered  by  too 
lengthened  an  attempt  to  cure  the  chsease.     It  is  to  be  borne  in 
mmd  that  the  diseases  of  the  bones  of  the  upper  extremities  are 
more  readily  cured  than  those  of  the  lower;  so  we  find,  also  that 
our  prognosis  m  fractures  is  much  more  favourable  when  the  Limy 
IS  mflicted  on  the  bones  of  the  arm  than  of  the  leg,  and  the  same 
law  holds  good  with  respect  to  injuries  and  diseases  of  the  soft 
parts,  which  evmce  a  higher  degree  of  reparative  power  in  pro- 
portion to  then-  proximity  to  the  heart's  action.     This  fact  may 
perhaps  be  considered  to  apply  only  to  those  effects  of  inflammation 
umnfluenced  by  malignant  or  specific  constitutional  derangement- 
tor  If  the  blood  has  become  deteriorated  by  a  specific  morbid  action 
we  should  be  inchned  to  behove  that  the  progress  of  the  disease 
would  be  more  rapid  as  its  situation  approached  the  somxe  of  its 
nutntion. 
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MALIGNANT  DISEASES  OF  BONE. 

Malignant  diathesis— Characteristics  of  malignant  disease  in  hones 
—Osteosarcoma— Generally  attacks  cylindrical  bones  and  lower 
jaw — Treatment — Cases. 

Medullary  sarcoma-Probably  identical  with  fungus  hcematodes  of 
the  soft  parts— Characteristics— Disposition  to  return— Cases 
—Melanosis— Black  colour  arising  from  effusion  of  blood 
-Malignant  character  of  melanosis-Case-Fibrous  sarcoma 
-Sometimes  attacks  the  bones  of  the  head-Case-Scir^-hous 

Cystiform  'sarcoma— resemblance  to  fungoid  disease-Hydatids  m 
bone — Case. 

The  diseases  wMcli  I  have  described  as  incidental  to  bone  may 
arise  from  mere  local  causes,  and  pass  tbrougb  all  then-  stages 
withont  producing  serious  constitutional  derangement;  there  are 
diseases,  however,  which  depend  whoUy  upon  constitutional  deteno- 
ratiom  and  these  wiU  form  the  next  subject  for  consideration 

Under  certain  circumstances,  mere  external  mjmy  may  set  up  a 
general  inflammatory  action  in  a  bone,  and  this  may  become 
fmahgnant  disease,  owing  to  the  pecuhar  diathesis  of  the  parent 
It  may  naturaUy  be  inquired  what  is  meant  by  malignant  disease, 
I  acknowledge  it  is  diflicult  to  answer  the  question  correctly. 

A  mahgnant  growth  has  been  defined  as  "the  development  o 
an  dement  which  has  an  indefinite  tendency  to  mcrease  unM 
check  Hy  ulceration  or  slough;  and  which  when  x-emoved  s 
itble  to  reLrn  and  to  be  propagated  to  different  parts  of  the  body, 
Sgh  brmedium  of  the'absorbents."  These  aa.  conchtions  .vhich 
eS  Y  depend  whoUy  on  constitutional,  and  not  ocal  causes. 
S  stosis,  as  I  haveLeady  said,  is  a  cUsease  -l-h  -u^^^^ 

osteo-sarcoma;  the  adventitious  growth  is  no  ^^f  ,^7lhn^^ 
the  constituents  of  healthy  bone,  but  new  elements  aie  ehimnatc 
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from  the  blood,  which  m-e  unfitted  for  the  nutrition  of  the  tissues  in 
which  they  are  deposited. 

Osteosarcoma  is  a  degeneration  of  bone  into  a  substance  of  a 
peculiar  structure,  softer  than  bone,  but  still  not  haAoug  the  charac- 
ter of  flesh.  This  alteration  of  structiu-e  is  at  the  same  time  attended 
by  the  deposition  of  a  new  material,  so  that  the  disease  is  marked 
by  increase  in  the  size  of  the  affected  bone  to  a  greater  or  less 
extent.   Although  imdoubtedly  a  mahgnant  disease,  and  remediable 
only  by  the  knife,  it  does  not  appear  identical  either  with 
cancer  or  fimgus  hcematodes,  as  it  has  less  disposition  to  contami- 
nate the  structiu-es  in  its  neighbourhood,  and  is  rarely  propagated  to 
other  parts  by  means  of  absorption.  The  disorder  appears  to  attack 
persons  of  aU  ages,  but  is  probably   more  common  in  youth 
than  at  an  advanced  period  of  hfej  it  usuaUy  commences  from  the 
penostemn,  and  consists  of  a  substance  resembhng  cartilage,  inter- 
spersed with  spicula  of  earthy  matter.    If  a  section  be  made  of 
the  tumoui-,  it  will  frequently  be  found  to  exhibit  numerous  ii^egii- 
larly-foiTned  cavities,  containing  a  red-coloured  inspissated  fluid 
The  osseous  plates  intersect  the  tumour :  they  are  sometimes  foimd 
to  take  theu-  onginfrom  the  canceUated  structure  of  the  affected 
bone,  as  if  onginating  in  the  meduHary  membrane,  but  are  more 
frequently  foimd  between  the  periosteum  and  the  bone  Osteo 
sarcoma  mcreases  very  rapidly,  and  if  it  originates  in  the  exterior 
surface  of  the  bone,  is  not  attended  with  much  pam,  but  grows 
insidiously  to  a  great  size,  causing  little  or  no  inconvenience  beyond 
the  mterference  with  the  surrounding  structures;  if,  however  it 
commences  from  the  interior  of  the  bone,  great  pam  is  experienced 
Tctrated  «t™cture  of  the  latter  has  become  absorbed  or 

An  osteo-sarcomatous  tumour  is  firm  but  somewhat  elastic  to 
the  touch;  when  smaU  it  is  generaUy  spherical,  but  as  it  mcreases 
in  size  Its  surface  becomes  unequal  and  lobulated. 

The  iha  are  said  to  be  most  frequently  affected  with  osteo- 
sarcoma; the  disorder  usuaUy  arises  neai^  the  acetabulum;  the 
cyimdrical  bones  and  the  lower  jaw  are  also  often  attacked  by  this 
disease,  but  rarely  the  bones  of  the  cranium  or  spine;  these  seem 
to  be  more  disposed  to  the  fungoid  or  medullary  sarcoma, 
•con.  I\     T  f  f^."^'^.      o^teo-sarcoma;  but  as  it  depends  upon 

^XnTw"      .  "  ^""^^  constitutiond  remeLs 

>alone  we  can  hope  to  discover  an  antidote.   Iodine,  arsenic,  mer- 
bark,  and  eveiy  kind  of  alterative  and  tonic,  have  been  tried  • 
in  vam.    Amputation  seems  to  be  the  only  resource  and  th^^ 
operation  shodd  be  performed  so  as  to  remove  the  wirof  the  bon: 
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which  is  diseased.  If,  for  instance,  the  disease  be  in  the  tibia,  and 
even  close  to  the  ancle,  I  shovdd  always  recommend  that  the  ampu- 
tation  be  performed  above  the  knee ;  for  although  there  docs  not  seem 
to  be  the  same  liabHity  to  the  return  of  the  disease  .vhen  attackmg 
Le  a  when  seated  in  the  softer  structures,  still  I  feel  conv.ueed 
of  the  greater  safety  in  amputating  above  a  jomt  so  that  the  bone 
!aw  d  Lough  may  have  been  perfectly  isolated  from  the  diseased 
bone  by  the  structures  of  the  intervening  articulation,  all  o  win  h 
are  less  susceptible  to  the  development  of  mahgnant  action,  than  the 

°^TfoTet:p^^n  of  the  limb  be  determined  on,  we  must  ex 
amine  whether  or  not  the  disease  has  extended  itseK;  for  if  the 
pWs  in  the  groin  or  axilla  have  become  enlai'ged,  mdicatmg 
f  Ignant  conta^ation,  it  would  be  cruel  and  useless  to  expose 
rhTpatient  to  the  operation,  as  it  would  be  quite  unavaihug  under 

^"vTlSrhad  a  case  in  which  the  upper  part  of  the  right 
femur  wa  e^ax^ed  to  three  times  its  natural  si.e,  and  this  adven- 
tousl^owth  commenced  without  any  assignable  cause,  excepting 
r  hit  sprain  in  attempting  to  raise  a  heavy  weight;  its  giw  h 
wa  very  Lid,  and  unattended  with  pain.  But  still  no  one  could 
Took  hi  tS^man's  face  without  perceiving  that  he  was  very  much 
01^  o»  be  presented  all  the  mdications  which  are  supposed 
to  marlfa  mahgnaL  diathesis.  The  tumom:was  hard,  of  a  rounded 

.bo  bad  a  swelling  on  "j^™  ^  ^.  toterfered 
ate  of  an  orange    "  „t3t„,tog  the  action  of  the 

with  the  motions  of  the  elbow  JO™-  „™,ited  an  even  swface, 
flexor  muscles.    The  tumour  was  round,  l"^-  >'  ^  "  Mr. 

T  1  4-1-rr  olnsfif   to   the  touch.      i    saw  lUls  y.aa^ 

and  was  ^l^f^^  ^^^^^  ,nd  afterl  had  exammed  the  tumom-,  pro- 
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fore  proceeded  to  remove  it  by  slicing  it  oflP  from  the  bone:  its  osseous 
deposits  offered  but  little  resistance  in  the  operation.    The  wound 
was  a  long  time  heahng,  but  the  patient  ultimately  recovered ;  and 
I  have  no  reason  to  believe  that  the  tumour  ever  returned,  although 
the  general  health  of  the  youth  certainly  evinced  a  malignant  ten- 
dency.    There  may  be  some  question  whether  this  was  not  a  case 
of  simple  exostosis  not  yet  converted  into  bone  ;  but  from  the  appear- 
ance of  the  cai-tilage  I  removed,  and  from  the  constitution  of  the 
patient,  I  was  induced  at  the  time  to  consider  the  disease  mahg- 
nant.    I  beheve  osteo-sarcoma  less  hable  to  return  than  any  other 
of  the  diseases  termed  malignant,  but  stiU  I  would  urge  that  it  is 
judicious,  whenever  amputation  is  considered  necessaiy,  to  ampu- 
tate on  the  proximal  side  of  a  healthy  joint,  so  as  not  to  leave  any 
portion  of  the  bone  which  had  been  affected. 

Medullary  sarcoma  is  b^ut  a  variety  of  this  disease.  It 
most  frequently  commences  in  the  canceUated  structure  of  the 
bones,    usuaUy   attacking    the   articular   extremities,    and  the 
spongy  bones.    It  is,  in  my  opinion,  the  same  disease  as  ftmgus 
hffimatodes  of  the  soft  parts,  and  occurs  in  a  similar  manner  to 
that  chsorder,  chiefly  at  the  earher  periods  of  Hfe.    At  the  com 
mencement  of  meduUary  sarcoma,  it  is  extremely  painful,  from  its 
bemg  seated  in  the  interior  of  the  bone;  but  as  its  growth  is  very 
rapid.  It  soon  makes  its  way  through  the  bone,  and  then  the  patient 
becomes  compai-atively  easy.    The  progress  of  the  disease  is  much 
more  rapid  than  that  of  fungus  haematodes  of  the  soft  parts-  some- 
times   however,  it  seems  to  remain  quite  stationary  for  a  while 
and  then  its  growth  suddenly  recommences  and  goes  on  more 
rapidly  than  before;  in  other  cases  it  grows  steachly  and  rapidly 
from  Its  very  commencement,  and  so  quick  is  its  progress  in  some 
mstances  that  I  have  heard  of  a  tumour  being  removed  from  the 
lower  jaw,  which  had  gained  the  weight  of  foux  pounds  in  eight 
months     Shortly  after  the  commencement  of  the  disorder  an 
external  tumour  appeai-s;  whilst  this  is  small  the  skin  retains  its 
natj^^  appearance  but  is  sometimes  pale  and  glassy,  and  seems  to 
be  sketched  over  the  abnormal  growth;  as  the  tumour  increases  in 
size  the  skm  becomes  discolom-ed,  changing  to  a  purpKsh  red,  and 
numerous  dark  veins  traverse  the  surface  of  the  tumour  just  as 
seen  m  fimgus  ha^matodes  of  the  soft  structures,  the  skin  soc 

r"^' ^'"^'^^^  ^  '''''  clark:co  Wd  fringu 

protrudes,  having  a  great  tendency  to  bleed.  The  protnichnc. 
mss  IS  usually  lobulated,  composed  of  rounded  masse  of'b  Mk! 
matter,  which  readily  break  do.vn,  and  are  so  highly  vascu  ar  al  to 
bleed  upon  the  shghtest  touch.  The  tumour 

p  2 


IS 

soon 
rus 
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of  dark-colom-ed  deposition,  like  portions  of  ^  W^/' 

whence  the  disease  has  heen  termed  haimato.d  ^t  'ta  p  nod 
the  diseased  structure  increases  with  great  rapidrty,  and  f.equcnt^ 
pulsates,  from  the  size  of  the  vessels  wtach  supply  it.  ^^^^^^ 
or  »ny  other  means  be  employed  to  check  'taf"*' 
be  diminished  for  a  short  time,  but  it  soon  begins  to  grow  agam 
4th  reaped  vigour,  and  bafBes  every  attempt  at  ^s  remov^ 

The  pulsation  of  such  tmnours  is  anmiportant  o  'cumstmce  to 
he  remembered.  I  have  known  this  disease  more  tlian  once  mis- 
tekeuT^  mism,  and  was  once  present  when  the  common  dia 
m-te^  wa^  tied  fo^  what  was  considered  to  be  aneurism  of  that 
TeS  but  which  afterwards  proved  to  be  a  fungoid  tmno,^,  situated 
Z  te  pelvis :  even  had  the  true  nature  of  the  disease  been  r«.o^ 
Ifcrf  fte  tymg  of  the  artery  could  not  have  been  considered  bad 
^ct  :  ifsupphed  the  tumour  with  blood    and  ty^^^  eW 

»-r^i=tr^itro;Xnsr;ea^. 

;r:eirt^e2lL\hepoint  at  which  the^P^^^^^^^ 
formed,  but  even  this  p—  does  ^^----^ 

on  tS  irri^;;  isC^-  -  T'tt'  ::e^:ci: 

the  middle  third  of  the  "K^-'  l^™'"^ ''^'—Her  general 
prominent  on  the  "^-^^^^^f^rhf  — d'f  in^hort, 
aspect  was  pale,  and  7"%7"",„_a  a  mahguaiit  diathesis, 
there  was  every  indication  of  what  is  ''''^f  ''  "J"^^^^ 

Three  years  bef«e  ^e Jia       ^  d  hk-  as  b  iug 

being  opened,  qmcldy  hea^ea.    rici  „p..t.^iaiy  manifested  an 

,uitf  free  from  ^y^^'^^^^^^'^ZZZ::^^  of  the  present 
hysterical  tendency.    She  dated  tue  co  ,  ;t„,_ 

disease  eighteen  months  previous  to  her  J"  .  ffie 
and  stated  that  ^e  first  symptom   a  a  pecu^mi  „  ^^^^ 

rheumatism,  extending  t'^^^^^^f  ^1^X^0.1  she  came  into 
symptoms  — d  "UUI  h^^  s-  , 
the  hospital,  when  the  uppei  aini  b  particulail.v 
its  centie:  the  pain  now  i-'creased  to  a  ^  fl2^^^  a,,tv^,o«. 
at  night,  so  that  her  rest  »as  ^^^J^.^  „t  i  orange, 
continued  to  enlarge  untd  it  liad  acqmiu 
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On  examination,  the  tumoiu-  afforded  to  tlic  touch  a  firm  and 
uniform  hardness,  with  shght  increase  of  pain  when  pressed.  The 
bone  above  and  below  the  swelling  did  not  appeal-  to  be  impHcated 
in  the  disease,  but  she  complained  of  acliing  pain  along  the  forearm. 
The  glands  in  the  axilla  were  shghtly  enlarged ;  the  integuments 
covering  the  swelling  were  healthy. 

After  a  cai-eful  examination  of  every  cncumstance  connected 
with  the  case,  I  came  to  the  conclusion  that  it  was  a  malignant 
disease  of  the  bone,  and  that  the  only  chance  of  saving  the  life  of 
the  patient  was  by  amputating  the  limb  at  the  shoulder-joint, 
I  considered  this  preferable  to  sawing  through  the  diseased  bone, 
although  there  was  sufficient  space  to  have  allowed  it. 

On  the  23rd  of  May,  I  performed  the  operation,  and  on  the  3rd 
of  July  she  left  the  hospital,  having  no  other  unfavourable  symp- 
tom than  a  shght  dragging  of  the  left  leg. 

In  the  November  foUo\^dng,  she  was  re-admitted  into  the  hos- 
pital for  a  tmnour  on  the  left  scapula,  having  a  similar  appearance 
to  that  on  the  right  arm,  for  which  the  amputation  of  the  hmb  had 
been  performed.  The  tumour  gradually  increased  in  size,  reaching 
to  the  upper  part  of  the  dorsal  region  of  the  spine.  After  having 
experienced  for  a  day  or  two  great  pahi  in  the  lower  extremities, 
they  became  pai-alysed,  and  she  was  incapable  of  voiding  her  urine- 
but  soon  after,  incontinence  of  uruie  supervened,  with  torpor  of  the 
bowels.  She  complaiued  of  cough  and  pain  in  the  right  hypochon- 
drium,  extendhig  to  the  pit  of  the  stomach.  There  was  dulness  on 
percussion  on  the  right  side  of  the  chest,  and  she  discovered  a  smaU 
hard  tumour  on  the  sixth  rib  of  the  right  side.  AU  her  symptoms 
became  aggravated,  she  grew  weaker  every  day,  and  on  the  24th  of 
January,  1844,  she  died. 

Post-mortem  examination,  forty  hours  after  death.— K  large  fun- 
goid mass  was  found  occupying  a  great  extent  of  the  right  cavity 
of  the  chest,  and  the  medullary  tumour  gi-owing  from  the  left  sca- 
pula extended  to  the  posterior  part  of  the  vertebral  column,  press- 
mg  prmcipally  upon  the  second  dorsal  vertebra,  the  arch  of  which 
was  forced  inwards  so  as  to  compress  the  spinal  marrow,  and  pro- 
duce the  symptoms  of  paralysis.  The  meduUa  spmaHs  appeared 
quite  healthy,  with  the  exception  of  compression  at  the  point  above 
mentioned.  Some  unforeseen  circumstances  occurred  dm-ing  the 
amputation  at  the  shoulder-joint,  in  consequence  of  the  admission 
of  air  mto  the  vems.  I  do  not  give  the  details,  because  the  sub- 
ject IS  nrelevant  to  my  present  object;  but  the  whole  case  is  pub- 
hshed  m  the  ninth  volume  of  the  second  series  of  the  Medico- 
Uivnirgical  Transactions. 
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A  Mr.  P  ,  the  principal  manager  in  a  large  brewery,  con- 

suited  me  with  a  tumour  on  the  left  leg,  which,  he  Baid,  had  baffled 
every  attempt  to  cure.    As  soon  as  I  saw  the  tumom-,  I  suspected 
its  mahgnant  character,  as  I  found  it  composed  of  distmct  lobes  of 
meduUary  masses,  havhig  a  great  tendency  to  bleed,  gi-owmg  rapidly, 
and  producing  httle  or  no  pain.    Concomitant  with  these  loca  synip- 
toms  there  was  great  constitutional  derangement,  and  a  general  mahg- 
nant aspect.    My  impression  was,  that  the  safest  plan  would  be  to 
amputate  the  Ihnb  above  the  knee;  but,  as  the  patient  seemed  so 
perfectly  unconscious  of  any  danger  from  what  he  considered  sunply 
a  sore  leg  I  proposed  to  him  a  consultation  with  another  sm-geon, 
and  expressed  a  wish  that  some  of  liis  friends  should  be  with  him 
at  the  time  of  our  meeting.    The  late  Mr.  Tyri-ell  was  the  surgeon 
whom  he  chose  to  meet  me,  and  it  was  his  opmion  that  it  would 
be  advisable  to  try  the  effect  of  the  exthpation  of  the  tumoui-;  as 
should  the  disease  return,  we  could  then  amputate  the  hmb  1 
conceded  to  Mr.  TyiTcll's  views,  and,  at  the  earnest  desire  of  the 
patient,  consented  to  foUow  the  proposed  plan-    I  removed  the 
disease  completely  from  the  bone,  and  we  were  all  gratiAed  at  the 
rapidity  with  which  the  wound  healed,  by  apparently  healthy  granu- 
lations and  perfect  cicatrization. 

In  about  thi-ee  months,  however,  Mr.  P.  returned  to  me  mth  a 
similar  tumour-  making  its  way  through  the  cicatiix.  I  therefore 
ni-sed  upon  him  the  necessity  of  immediate  amputation  of  the  leg 
above  the  knee;  but  he  said  he  must  take  some  thne  to  thmk  of  it 
and  would  let  me  know  his  determination.  I  warned  him  agams 
delay,  from  the  fear  of  the  mgumal  glands  becommg  affected,  winch 

would  render  amputation  useless.  ^   .   .  ■    «-u„„f  «  fnvf 

I  however,  heard  no  more  of  my  patient;  but,  m  about  a  fort- 
.  night  after,  I  was  driving  past  his  residence,  and  saw  a  smjeon  s 
cJriao-e  at  his  door;  the  house  was  shut  up,  as  if  dea  h  had  been 
bT:^tMn;  and  tHs  indeed  proved  to  be  the  case:  the  hmb  had 
been  Ipntlted,  and  the  patient  died  thi-ee  or  four  days  af  erwai-ds. 
Upon Tpost-mortem  examination,  fongoid  disease  was  found  m 

"^TL'«t%'ts  disease  axe  all  well  defined.  The  existence 
of  p  Jin  a  tL  earnest  symptom,-the  rehef  from  pam  as  soon  as  a 

t^uri:; eLUhe  u  g^wth  of  tne  -^^^^^ 

of  the  skin  lobulated  form  of  the  tumour,-its  habdity  to  bleed 
frequently  pulsating,-and  also  its  great  tendency  to  be  pi  opa^atcd 
in  Lant  parts,-render  the  chagnosis  compai-ative  3  ejy. 

Melalosis  is  the  name  given  to  mahgnant      elopmcnt  in  th 
Hving  structm-es,  when  it  is  chai-actenzed  by  a  black  colour,  and 
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has  sometimes  been  found,  if  not  in  tlie  bones  themselves,  compli- 
cated with  the  diseases  of  the  osseous  system.  It  is,  I  believe,  a 
form  of  fungus  htematodes,  in  which  there  is  a  peculiar  "pigment  celP' 
degeneration,  in  consequence  of  the  low  vital  powers  of  the  consti- 
tution of  the  patient.  It  has  been  considei^ed  by  some  pathologists 
as  a  disease  of  the  rete  mucosum;  but  just  as  we  find  in  health 
inflammation  that  leads  to  the  efiusion  of  lymph,  which  becomes 
organized,  and  that  in  a  bad  constitution  we  have  pus  formed, — so, 
under  still  greater  constitutional  derangement,  a  sanious  dischai-ge  is 
effused.  Thus  in  fungus  hsematodes  the  elements  developed  differ 
according  to  the  degree  of  constitutional  deterioration ;  and  in  the 
worst  cases  this  melanotic  disposition  results,  indicating  a  highly 
cachectic  and  mahgnant  diathesis. 

A  yoimg  lady,  about  20  yeai-s  of  age,  came  to  town  upon  a  visit 
from  the  country,  and  it  was  noticed  by  her  sisters  that  she  walked 
rather  lame.    On  being  asked  the  cause,  she  said  that  it  was  nothing 
of  importance,  but  that  she  had  a  small  black  spot  on  the  instep  of 
her  right  foot.  Her  father  with  some  diflaculty  persuaded  her  to  take 
the  opinion  of  a  surgeon  upon  the  subject,  and  brought  her  to  my 
house.    On  examinmg  the  tumour,  I  told  the  father  my  opinion  of 
the  dangerous  nature  of  the  disease,  but  recommended  him  by  all 
means  to  consult  Sir  Benjamin  Brodie,  as  I  saw  that  he  could  not 
be  induced  to  believe  that  so  small  and  painless  a  spot  could  be  so 
alarming  as  I  represented  it.     Sir  Benjanun  Brodie  agreed  with 
me  as  to  the  nature  of  the  disease,  and  I  amputated  the  leg  above 
the  ankle-joint,  having  first  ascertained  that  there  was  no  enlarge- 
ment of  the  ingumal  glands.    The  stump  very  quickly  healed,  but 
in  a  very  short  time  (about  a  month  after  the  limb  had  been  re- 
moved) the  patient  came  to  tell  me  that  a  swelling  had  formed  in 
her  grom,  and  m  three  weeks  from  that  time  this  swelhng  proved 
fatal.    I  have  seen  melanotic  spots  in  the  pectoral  muscles  of  patients 
the  subjects  of  malignant  diseases  of  the  breast,  and  in  aU  these 
cases,  the  disease,  when  removed,  rapidly  returned,  and  proved  fatal. 
I  beheve  that  melanosis  is  the  worst  form  of  fungus  hajmatodes,  and 
not  a  disease  sui  generis. 

Fibrous  5crcomc.— This  disease  presents  nearly  the  same  physi- 
cal conditions  as  carcinoma,  and  I  am  quite  sm-e,  that  if  we  saw  a 
fibro-sarcomatous  tumour  of  a  bone  in  a  patient  who  was  at  the 
same  thne  the  subject  of  carcinoma,  we  should  at  once  say  that  the 
affection  of  the  bone  was  a  scin-hous  disease;  but  as  it  frequently 
occurs  mthout  carcinoma  of  the  soft  parts,  it  is,  singly,  termed  a 
fibrous  sarcoma. 

The  tumour,  if  cut  into,  consists  of  a  hard,  white  nucleus,  gene- 
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rally  attached  to  tlie  periosteum,  and  having  fibres  radiating  from 
its  centre;  if  this  sweUing  be  extirpated,  it  may  retm-n  in  the  same 
situation;  but  it  does  not  seem  liable  to  be  propagated  by  the  ab- 
sorbents, wliich  circumstance  perhaps  has  led  to  its  being  separated 
from  cancerous  diseases  of  bone. 

The  fibrous  tumour  has  a  tendency  to  increase  in  its  size  still 
more  rapidly  than  osteo-sarcoma.  It  is  attended  with  dartmg  pain, 
Hke  scirrhous  disease,  and  often  leads  to  the  absorption  of  the  bone 
from  which  it  grows;  it  somethnes  attacks  the  bones  of  the  head. 

I  was  consulted  some  few  years  ago  by  an  Irish  judge  on 
account  of  a  tumour  on  his  head.    Upon  examination,  and  from 
its  history,  I  thought  it  was  a  common  encysted  tmnour,  rendered 
harder  than  usual  from  the  pressure  of  the  wig;  it  was  not  so 
moveable  as  encysted  tumoui-s  generally  are,  and  I  did  not  expect 
it  to  turn  out  very  readily.    Having  made  an  incision  through  the 
scalp,  and  passed  my  finger  into  the  wound  to  detach  the  cyst  from 
the  subjacent  sti-uctui-es,  I  was  surprised  to  find  the  parietal  bone 
absorbed,  and  the  dura  mater  exposed,  and  from  this  the  twoaowc 
was  growing.    I  detached  the  disease,  and  brought  the  edges  of  the 
skin  together,  and  at  the  same  time  explamed  to  the  patient  the 
nature  of  the  case,  so  that  he  might  employ  due  precaution  for  the 
defence  of  the  exposed  portion  of  dm-a  mater.    The  wound  readily 
healed,  and  the  patient  perfectly  recovered,  and  hved  many  years 
after,  without  any  return  of  the  disease. 

These  tmnours  have  not  a  gi-eat  tendency  to  return,  but  never- 
theless I  think  they  axe  mahgnant;  indeed  scii'rhus  itself  m  some 
of  its  forms,  will  remain  dormant  for  yeai's  if  not  mterfered  mtli. 

Scirrhous  tubercle  in  bone  is  of  rare  occun-ence,  and,  I  believe, 
invariably  a  secondary  disease;-by  this  I  mean  that  it  is  concomi- 
tant with  cancer  of  some  other  structm-e  of  the  body.  ^  hen  it 
occui^s  in  bone,  it  presents  a  hard,  white  tubercle,  somewhat  fibrous, 
and  resembhng  very  much  the  fibrous  sarcoma  just  described,  bu 
Astley  Cooper  extirpated  the  mamma  of  a  woman,  and  some  tew 
months  after  she  broke  her  arm  by  merely  tm-mng  m  bed.  She 
survived  the  accident  but  a  short  time;  and  upon  examnimg  the 
body,  a  large  scin-hous  tumour  was  found  in  the  substance  of  he 
huJmis.  Had  this  patient  not  been  the  subject  of  cancer  o  the 
breast,  I  have  no  doubt  that  the  disease  would  have  been  considered 

fibrous  sarcoma.  ,  off-ipk 

In  young  persons,  the  fungoid  diseases  more  frequently  attack 
bones,  and  develope  themselves  primarily  in  tl^e  osseous  sj.  em, 
scirrhus  is  a  much  rarer  disease  m  bone,  and,  as  I  have  said,  is  in- 
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vai-iably  a  secondary  affection.  From  these  cii-cumstanceSj  a  dia- 
gnosis of  the  two  diseases  may  be  formed. 

Cystiform  sarcoma. — The  description  of  this  disease  might  per- 
haps more  properly  have  preceded  that  of  the  malignant  affections 
of  bone;  but  I  have  followed  the  order  of  Sir  Astley  Cooper's 
ai-rangement,  who  nevertheless  has,  in  my  opinion,  mis-named  this 
malady  imder  the  appellation  of  hydatid  disease.  Cystiform  sarcoma 
generally  attacks  the  epiphyses  of  bones,  constituting  a  number  of 
small  cysts,  in  which  a  fluid  is  secreted.  It  bears  a  very  strong  resem- 
blance to  fungoid  diseases,  which  are  always  more  or  less  cystiform, 
but  generally  the  cysts  are  less  distinct.  The  form  of  the  vesicles, 
however,  may  depend  upon  the  structure  of  the  bone;  for  as  soon 
as  the  osseous  cells  are  broken  through,  the  disease  puts  on  every 
appearance  of  fimgus  hsematodes,  and,  like  it,  is  very  hable  to  be 
propagated  through  the  medium  of  the  absorbents  to  remote  parts 
of  the  body. 

The  progress  of  cystiform  disease  in  bone  is  generally  slow ;  in 
some  few  cases,  however,  an  immense  cystiform  growth  has  taken 
place  in  a  few  months,  but  it  is  not  generally  so,  and  not  unfre- 
quently  the  disease  will  remain  stationary  for  years.  In  the  early 
stage  of  development,  the  prognosis  in  cystiform  disease  of  bone  is 
favom-able,  if  in  its  extirpation  care  be  taken  to  remove  the  whole 
of  the  imphcated  parts ;  but  when  once  the  cancerous  degeneration 
has  set  m,  the  operation,  as  in  other  malignant  diseases  of  bone,  is 
quite  useless. 

A  very  rare  variety  of  cystiform  disease  is  that  in  wliich  hyda- 
tids are  contained  in  a  fluid  occupying  the  cyst. 

Any  tumour  containing  fluid  in  a  cyst  seems  to  have  been 
termed  an  hydatid  tumour,  but  what  I  mean  to  describe  under  the 
name  of  hydatid  disease  in  bone,  is  the  development  of  the  living 
entozoa  within  the  osseous  structure.  This  is  truly  a  rare  disease, 
but  it  occurs  in  bone  as  well  as  in  other  structures  of  the  human 
body.  Sir  Astley  Cooper,  Mr.  Keate,  and  Baron  Dupuytren,  have 
written  on  the  subject.  The  diagnosis  is  extremely  difficult,  as  there 
are  no  weU-defined  symptoms  indicating  the  presence  of  the  animal- 
cvd£e,  beyond  the  pain  and  u-ritation  in  the  affected  bone,  which 
might  equally  arise  from  any  other  cause;  neither  is  there  any 
pecidiar  constitutional  sign  of  their  presence  upon  which  a  dia- 
gnosis can  be  estabhshed.  This  disease  is  most  likely  to  be  mis- 
taken either  for  abscess  or  necrosis,  and  cases  are  recorded  where 
bones  have  been  trephined  for  the  pm-pose  of  evacuating  pus,  and 
hydatids  were  found  to  be  present. 
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Mr.  Keate  lias  given  the  Hstory  of  a  case  in  tlie  lOtli  volume 
of  the  Medico-CUrurgical  Transactions,  in  which  hydatids  were  re- 
moved by  sm-gical  operation  from  the  fi'ontal  bone,  although  the 
natm-e  of  the  disease  was  not  known  until  the  outer  table  of  the 
bone  was  removed  with  a  saw,  when  the  hydatids  made  theh  escape, 
and  the  patient  recovered.  Sir  Astley  Cooper  had  a  patient  under 
his  cai-e,  a  lady,  who  broke  her  arm  from  some  very  trivial  cause, 
and  the  bone  did  not  xrnite ;  gi'eat  constitutional  irritation  followed, 
and  she  sank  under  the  infliction.  On  a  post-mortem  examination, 
it  was  found  that  several  hydatids  were  embedded  m  the  humerus, 
in  a  large  cavity  which  had,  in  fact,  led  to  the  fracture  of  the  bone 
merely  from  muscular  action.  A  prepai-ation  of  this  humerus  is 
preserved  in  the  Museum  at  Guy's  Hospital. 

M.  CuUerier  describes  a  case  in  which  a  patient  was  the  subject 
of  an  indolent  tumour  on  the  anterior  part  of  the  upper  third  of  the 
tibia.    It  was  considered  steatomatous,  but  presented  an  osseous 
boimdary,  as  if  the  tumour  had  sunk  into  the  bone.  Caustic 
potash  was  apphed,  and  on  the  separation  of  the  slough  there 
issued  forth  a  thick  matter.    On  examination  of  the  bottom  of  the 
cavity,  an  enlai-gement  of  the  tibia  was  detected;  actual  cautery 
was  had  recoui'se  to,  which  produced  an  openmg  mto  a  cavity  whence 
escaped  mxmerous  small  round  bodies,  of  three  or  fom-  bues  m 
diameter,  and  one  more  than  an  inch  in  diameter,  contammg  several 
others  withm  itself.    These  bodies  were  hydatids,  of  the  nature  ot 
those  termed  acephalocysts. 

This  disease  is  not  to  be  classed  in  the  category  of  cystilorm 
tumours,  which  are  merely  roimded  vesicles  contahiing  elements  of 
different  characters,  depending  upon  the  pecuhai'ity  of  the  consti- 
tution affected,  and  without  possessing  any  independent  ^^tality. 

The  hydatids  ai-e  hving  entozoa,  bemg  capable  of  motion,  nutri- 
tion, and  propagation;  but  the  cause  and  mode  of  theii-  development 

are  perfectly  unknown.  .    ^    i   j    u  4- 

I  have  myself  found  them  in  several  situations  m  the  body,  but 
nothmg  m  the  appearance  of  the  patients  could  have  led  to  the 
suspicion  of  the  nature  of  thefr  complaint. 

In  the  removal  of  tumom-s  wliich  contain  hydatids,  great  caie 
should  be  taken  to  extirpate  the  whole  of  the  cysts  m  which  they 
are  contamed,  as  the  smallest  portion,  if  left  behind,  seems  to  create 
great  constitutional  distm-bance;  I  believe  that,  with  every  precau- 
tion, however,  the  wound  can  never  be  made  to  unite  by  the  acl- 
hesive  process. 
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PKACTUEES  OF  BONES. 


Formation  of  bone—Its  organic  and  inorganic  constituents— Pro- 
grass  of  its  groivtfi— Structures  destined  to  its  formation- 
Progress  of  reparation  after  fracture— Diference  between  simple 
and  compound  fracture— Fractures  in  general— Of  the  bones  of 
the  cranium— Seldom  occur  without  injury  to  the  brain— Con- 
cussion and  compression  of  the  brain— Symptoms— Treatment- 
Hernia  cerebri— Methods  of  removal— Caution  requisite  in  the 
application  of  the  trephine— Case— Powers  of  nature  to  accom- 
modate the  brain  to  abnormal  circumstances. 

Groivth  and  reparation  of  5one.— Before  I  speak  of  the  process 
of  mflaminatioa  necessary  to  the  repai-ation  of  bone,  it  wiU  be 
necessary  to  take  a  cursory  view  of  the  formation  of  healthy  bone 
The  hardness  which  forms  the  characteristic  property  of  bone  fre- 
quently leads  us  to  regard  the  osseous  system,  and  the  phenomena 
attendmg  the  diseases  incidental  to  it,  as  removed  from  the 
vital  influences  exerted  on  the  softer  sti-uctures,  while,  in  fact,  the 
same  laws  and  actions  preside  in  both  mstances. 

At  the  earner  periods  of  uterine  gestation  there  is  no  appear- 
ance of  the  rudiments  of  the  future  osseous  system,  both  it  and 
the  other  annual  structm^es  constituting  a  membranous  mass,  con- 
taunng  a  soft  gelatmous  fluid  matter. 

About  the  ninth  week,  in  those  parts  of  the  body  which  will 
be  early  reqmred  to  perform  Wions  in  which  strength  and 
sohdity  are  necessary,  cartilage  is  found  to  be  deposited,  and  soon 
i  alter,  earthy  matter  is  also  ehminated  from  the  blood. 

Thus  it  is  to  be  observed  that  the  osseous  system  is  not  com- 
i  pleted  at  once,  but  progressively.  Yet  this  progression  cannot  be 
•said  to  proceed  entirely  in  the  order  in  which  the  parts  wiU  be 
-reqmred  for  use,  but  seems  to  depend  somewhat  upon  the  quantity 
-ot  earthy  matter  which  each  bone  contains  when  it  has  reached  its 
perfect  state. 

Even  for  years  after  birth  there  is  an  evident  progressive 
■deve  opment  of  bone;  and  it  will  be  observed,  on  examining  the 
toetal  bones,  that  the  progi-ess  of  ossification  seems  to  be  mfluenced 
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by  the  period  at  which  they  wiU  be  caUed  into  use,  and  require 
strength  to  enable  them  to  perform  their  proper  functions. 

Thus  we  find  the  bones  of  the  upper  extremities  are  sooner 
developed  than  those  of  the  lower;  the  vertebra  of  the  back  and 
loms  sooner  than  those  of  the  neck.  The  clavicles,  ribs,  and  sternum 
are  nearly  completed,  while  the  ossa  innominata  are  still  cartila- 
ginous. We  find,  moreover,  that  different  parts  of  the  same  bone 
are  progressively  developed,  as  is  seen  by  the  later  ossification  ot 
the  epiphyses  of  the  long  bones  than  of  their  shafts.  _ 

Before  we  speak  of   the   various  structm-es  imphcated  m 
the  reparation  of  bone,  we  should  examine  those  which  are  con- 
cerned in  its  origmal  formation.     Under  the  influence  of  the 
formative  stimulus-the  "  stimulus  of  necessity"  of  John  Hunter, 
the  bloodvessels  become  actively  congested,  smiulatmg  m  some 
respects  mflammation,  difPering  perhaps  only  in  there  bemg  a  dmu- 
nished  instead  of  an  increased  motion  of  the  blood.    An  effusion 
takes  place  through  the  coats  of  the  vessels  into  the  ceUulai-  tesue, 
>vhich  becomes  condensed  so  as  to  constitute  a  basement  membrane 
for  the  future  deposition  of  bone ;  but  still  the  progressive  steps  are 
slow.    First,  gelatine,  then  cartilage,  and,  lastly,  eai-thy  matter,  are 
deposited.    Considerable  difference  of  ophiion  exists,  however,  on 
tills  subject,  more  particularly  with  respect  to  the  tissues  employed 
in  the  process  of  bone  formation.    By  some,  the  penosteum  is 
supposed  to  be  the  prmcipal  agent  in  the  deposition  of  the  earthj 
matter,  while  to  the  meduUary  membrane  is  attributed  the  forma- 
tion of  the  annual  portion  of  the  bone. 

Duhamel  considered  periosteum  as  the  pimcipal  source  of  the 
nourishment  of  bone,  and  formed  his  ophiion  from  ^^^.^^'l^^ 
^hich  he  found  the  colouring  matter  of  madder  deposited  in  suc- 
cessive layers,  m  the  bones  of  a  young  ammal  fed  with  that 
Xtle^  but  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  interstitid  growth^^s 
constantly  gomg  on,  and,  indeed,  m  young  ^^^f  J^^^^^^^^^^ 
matter  of  madder  seems  to  be  as  quickly  deposited  m  the  mtenor, 
as  on  the  cortex  of  the  bone.  . 

HaUer  and  others  have  thought  that  the  g^'^^'  \  "^J';^^^ 
reparation  proceeded  from  the  meduUaiy  membrane  exU^-^^ 
of  the  fractured  bone;  and  this  seems  to  be  J^^ '^^J^  ^ 
relates  to  the  formation  of  the  definitive  bone  ^-^^^  ^^J^^ 
followers  attributed  the  foliation  of  the  new  toj  ^e  anima^ 
structure  of  bone,  and,  with  reference  to  the  ^/^"^"  /^^^'^^^^ 
this  seems  to  be  the  case;  for,  in  the  original  ^-^^'^J^^l^; 
they  cease  to  increase  in  length  as  soon  as  the  shaft  is  ossified  i 
to  the  epiphyses. 
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Dupuytren  maintains  that  tlie  surrounding  tissues  are  the  agents 
employed  in  the  production  of  new  bone,  as  is  the  case  in  the 
foi-mation  of  the  provisional  bone  wliich  performs  the  office  of 
placing  the  fractured  ends  of  the  bone  in  a  position  to  re-estabhsh 
their  own  continuity;  but  such  bone  differs  from  the  ultimate 
osseous  deposit,  and  is  subsequently  absorbed. 

It  appears  to  me  that  the  external  and  internal  periosteum,  with 
theu-  connecting  cellular  tissue,  bear  strict  resemblance  to  the 
cellular  nem-ilemma  of  a  nerve,  the  membranous  covering,  the 
sarcolemma  of  a  muscle,  and  the  parenchyma  of  the  various  viscera, 
each  being  for  the  same  pm-pose — that  of  forming  a  nidus,  a 
"  basement  membrane,"  for  tlie  products  ehminated  from  the  blood 
under  the  unknown  influence  of  the  ^dtal  principle. 

That  the  medullary  membrane  is  essential  to  the  growth  of 
bone,  may  be  proved  by  destropng  it  in  the  bone  of  a  hving 
animal,  when  the  inflammation  wliich  is  consequently  set  up  imme- 
diately extends  to  the  external  periosteum,  showing  their  intunate 
connexion:  fr-om  this  we  may  infer,  that  we  cannot  divide  the 
membranous  apparatus  of  bone  into  parts  differing  in  function, 
but  that  the  formation  of  the  osseous  system  depends  upon  the 
reciprocal  action  or  co-operation  of  the  whole.  It  is  true,  that,  in 
the  formation  of  separate  bones,  there  is  a  difference  in  the  arrange- 
ment of  the  membranes :  thus,  in  the  flat  bones,  the  cellidar  con- 
nexion between  the  external  and  internal  periosteum  leads  to  that 
arrangement  of  osseous  deposit  which  is  termed  the  diploe ;  while 
in  the  irregular  bones,  it  is  spongy,  and  in  the  shafts  of  long  bones 
a  soHd  compact  deposit  is  formed.  Therefore,  it  cannot  be  con- 
sidered that  any  one  part,  but  the  whole  of  the  membranous  appa- 
ratus, is  intended  for  the  formation  and  reproduction  of  bone. 

K  a  bone  be  broken,  the  first  action  which  ensues  is  the  effusion 
of  blood,  fiUing  up  the  spaces  between  the  fi-actured  extremities 
and  even  the  lameUae  of  the  bone  itself.  The  compact  pai't  of  the 
bone  not  being  so  vascular,  cannot  pour  out  the  same  quantity  of 
blood  as  the  softer  parts;  a  circumstance  which  may  have  led  some 
physiologists  to  the  behef  that  the  internal  periosteum  has  more 
to  do  mth  the  growth  of  the  bone  than  the  external;  while  the 
truth  is,  that  the  circumstance  depends  upon  a  physical,  and  not  a 
vital  principle,  namely,  its  greater  density.  It  is  supposed  by 
some  that  the  effused  blood  is  wholly  absorbed;  by  others,  that  the 
red  particles  alone  are  removed,  and  that  the  fibrin '  becomes 
organized,  assisting  in  the  process  of  reparation.  On  about  the 
fourth  day,  inflammation  is  set  up,  commencing  simultaneously 
throughout  the  whole  extent  of  the  periosteum;  I  mean  the  ex 
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ternal,  internal,  and  intermediate  cellular  tissue.  This  inflam- 
mation leads  to  the  effusion  of  a  gelatinous  fluid,  which  continues 
to  be  thi-own  out  for  several  days,  becoming  gi-aduaUy  fii-mer  until 
it  constitutes  the  calhis,  which  in  this  state  resembles  in  every 
respect  the  cartilaginous  substance  which  the  arteries  of  the  foetus 
deposit  for  the  original  formation  of  bone. 

This  cartilage  is  absorbed  by  degrees,  its  bloodvessels  becoming 
e'sadent,  conveying  red  blood,  and  depositing  the  new  bone  in 
patches,  and  without  any  very  apparent  order.    When  a  fracture  is 
produced,  either  by  accident  or  for  experiment,  so  that  the  fractured 
extremities  of  the  bone  are  not  separated,  a  rim  of  callus  appears 
formed  around  the  fractiire,  between  the  external  periosteimi  and 
the-  bone  itself.     Where  the  periosteum  is  extensively  lacerated, 
the  production  of  bone  still  goes  on,  partly  from  the  denuded 
smface,  and  partly  from  the  sturormding  soft  structures  :   so  that 
the  common  cellular  tissue  is  convertible  into  periosteum,  or  a 
substance  capable  of  performing  the  same  function,  when  in  contact 
with  the  granrdations  arising  from  bone,  which  it  cannot  be  until 
the  periostemn  has  been  desti-oyed.    Thus,  periosteum  may  be  con- 
sidered as  not  only  useful  in  distributing  bloodvessels  for  the 
nourishment  of  bone,  but  also  as  constituting  the  hmit  between  the 
osseous  and  the  other  tissues.     On  this  account  it  is  that  inflam- 
mation upon  the  osteal  side  of  periosteum  leads  to  the  formation  of 
bone,  while  on  the  muscular  surface  it  terminates  either  in  the 
adhesive  or  suppurative  inflammation. 

These  difiFerent  actions  are  distinctly  demonstrable  in  cases  of 
compound  fracture,  when  the  gi-anulations  proceeding  from  bone 
become  covered  by  a  periosteum,  produced  by  the  suiTOunding 
ceUular  tissure,  and  not  till  then  are  the  gi-anulations  hai-dened 
into  bone. 

Having  given  an  account  of  what  appear  to  me  to  be  the  prm- 
ciples  which  regulate  the  processes  of  the  reparation  and  original 
growth  of  bone,  I  shall  now  proceed  to  the  description  of  fractm-es 
of  diflTerent  bones  and  their  general  treatment. 

A  Fracture  is  defined  to  be  a  solution  of  the  continuity  of  a 
bone  resvilting  from  a  forcible  extension  disproportionate  to  and 
exceeding  the  degree  of  extensibihty  which  it  natui-ally  possesses 
Fracture  is  generally  produced  by  the  operation  of  an  external 
force,  but  sometimes  by  a  sudden  and  uncontrollable  action  of 
the  muscles;  it  may  be  either  simple  or  compound.  A  smiple 
fracture  consists  in  a  solution  of  continuitj^  in  the  bone  only,  vTtli- 
out  any  external  woxmd;  whHe  a  compound  fracture  is  attended 
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Tv-itli  an  external  wound  communicating  with  the  tractm^ed  extremi- 
ties  of  the  bone.  Simple  fracture  generally  unites  by  adhesion  or 
what  is  termed  by  "fii-st  intention/^  Compound  fractm-e  unites 
by  granulation,  or  secondary  intention. 

John  Hvmter  made  a  stiU  fiu-ther  distinction  in  the  nomen- 
clatme  of  fracture:  for  instance,  if,  in  a  simple  fractm-e,  a  wound 
thi-ough  the  soft  pai-ts  subsequently  resulted  from  pressui^e  of  bone 
or  from  any  other  cause,  he  termed  it  a  "simple  compound  frac- 
ture;"  and  when  a  woimd  of  an  originally  compoimd  fracture  had 
healed  before  the  bone  had  united,  he  designated  this  condition 
"  compound  simple  fracture." 

Sometimes,  in  consequence  of  the  inflammation  resulting  from 
the  fi-acture,  ulceration,  suppuration,  or  death  of  the  bone  may 
foUow.  The  same  treatment  is  indicated  under  these  circumstances 
as  when  the  soft  pai-ts  ai-e  similarly  affected. 

The  peculiar  stinictm-e  of  the  injm-ed  bone  must  always  be  con- 
sidered  highly  important,  for  the  vitality  of  bones  differs  according 
as  their  texture  is  compact  or  spongy,  and  their  liabihty  to  inflam! 
mation  is  m  proportion  to  their  softness:  the  harder  or  more 
compact  bones  are  most  liable  to  exfoKation;  the  object  must 
always  be  to  prevent  this,  if  possible,  by  removing  every  source  of 
imtation  but  when  death  has  occm-red,  aU  our  efforts  must  be 
directed  to  facditate  the  separation  of  the  dead  pai^t.  There  is  but 
httle  difference,  therefore,  in  the  treatment  of  the  inh^L  Id 
diseases  of  the  bones,  and  of  the  softer  structures  of  the  body 

On  fractures  in  general.-m,en  a  surgeon  is  caUed  to  a  case 
of  fracture,  his  mmd  is  not  only  to  be  directed  to  the  coantl 
tion  of  the  mjured  bone  by  mere  mechanical  rules,  but  there" 
are  important  physiological  cii-cumstances  essentially  apperta^ 
mg  to  the  judicious  treatment  of  such  accidents;  foHnstance^t 
should  be  remembered  that  the  bones  have  been  divided  into  fla 
m-egular,  and  long.     This  division  does  not  merely  indicate  tW 
fi^-e,  but  leads  to  physiological  and  pathological  considtrl^ns^^^ 
the  greatest  miportance.     Thus,  flat  bones  form  cavities  for  the 
p  ot  ction  of  important  organs,-are  nnited  by  ai-ticulations  of  a 
peculiar  character,  and  are  not  influenced  by  the  action  of  muscles 
Hence  the  surgeon  has  not  to  regard  the  injuries  to  these  bones 
hemselves  so  much  as  the  safety  of  the  organs  contamed  wiS 
the  cavities  which  they  constitute.  ^ 
h.       f"^  irregular  bones,  the  physiological  view  of  the  means  to 
be  employed  for  the.  reparation  after  injury,  differs  fromTe  1! 
cedmg,  m  consequence  of  their  possessing  greater  vitaHty  and 
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being  consequently  subject  to  a  higher  degi-ee  of  inflammator)^ 
action,  they  require  constitutional  rather  than  mechanical  means 
for  their  restoration. 

The  long  bones  are  connected  with  each  other  by  means 
tenchng  to  facilitate  their  motion;  they  are  influenced  also  by 
numerous  muscles;  so  that  when  they  are  fractm-ed  their  broken 
extremities  are  separated  more  or  less,  and  require  mechanical 
means  not  only  for  their  coaptation,  but  also  to  retain  them  m 
their  proper  position,-a  difficulty  greater  or  less  .in  proportion  to 
the  number  and  size  of  the  muscles  attached  to  them. 

The  situation  of  the  fracture  in  the  long  bones  is  an  unportant 
circumstance;  that  is,  as  to  whether  the  fracture  be  in  the  centre 
of  the  bone  or  towards  its  extremities.  So  also  with  respect  to  the 
Dosition  of  the  fractured  extremities  induced  by  the  action  ot  the 
muscles  attached  to  them.  This  displacement  may  take  place  either 
laterally  or  in  the  dii^ection  of  the  length  of  the  bone,  accordmg  to 
the  cii'cumstances  under  wliich  the  fracture  is  produced. 

FRACTURES  OF  THE  FLAT  BONES. 

The  bones  of  the  cranium  are  connected  with  the  important 
and  vital  parts  constitiitmg  the  brain  and  its  membranes,  bemg 
closely  united  to  them  by  membranes,  for  their  better  support,  and 
LctL  seldom  or  ever  happens  to  the  cranium  without  injury  o 
the  brain  or  its  appendages.    The  danger  which  arises  from  a  smiple 
fracture  of  the  cranium  depends,  therefore,  upon  the  degree  of 
tZ  io  the  brain,  and  not  upon  the  fractui-e  of  the  bone  its^^ 
Hence  these  accidents  ai-e  principally  chai^acterized  by  the  sj^ptoms 
^"ng  from  lesion  of  the  nervous  system.    In  severe  blows  upon 
Z  head,  the  consequence  is  generaUy  either  concuss^on  or  com 
ZssZ  oi  the  brain;  and  I  must  now  proceed  to  the  considei^tion 
rthe  s^ptoms  in  such  cases,  although  they  may  occur  without 
actual  fracture  of  the  bones  of  the  head. 

T  i      C  pSeut  BOW  remains  in  a  talf  comatose  state,  «  ,tU 
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huncbed  and  twenty.  The  pupils  have  generaUy  a  natm-al  ap- 
peai-auce,  and  ai-e  capable  of  bemg  stimulated  by  hght:  nausea 
and  even  vomiting  ai-e  frequently  concomitant  symptoms. 

Although  what  is  termed  concussion  is  a  condition  of  frequent 
occun-ence,  but  very  httle  is  kno^vn  of  the  state  of  the  brain  which 
gives  rise  to  the  sjnnptoms  characteristic  of  the  injury.  Authors 
do  not  agree  upon  this  point,  and  dissection  of  the  brain  of  persons 
who  have  died  from  concussion,  has  not  shown  the  cause  of  the 
symptoms;  the  brain  does  not  present  any  signs  of  organic  lesion, 
but  INIr.  Colles,  of  Dubhn,  states  that  in  the  cases  he  had  examined 
it  appeared  to  him  that  the  brain  was  dimmished  in  size,  and  that  it 
no  longer  completely  filled  the  cavity  of  the  cranimn. 

Concussion  has  been  di\dded  into  tlu-ee  stages— 1st,  depression; 
2nd,  reaction;  3rd,  inflammation.  The  first  is  that  state  of  insensi- 
bility which  immediately  succeeds  the  accident;  the  symptoms  I 
have  detailed  are  characteristic  of  this  state.  In  the  second  stage 
the  pulse  becomes  quicker  and  stronger,  the  body  warm,  and  sensa- 
tion IS  more  or  less  completely  restored;  but  the  third  or  inflam- 
matory stage  is  the  most  important. 

The  prognosis  in  cases  of  severe  concussion  is  always  unfavour- 
able; when  the  shock  has  been  considerable  the  normal  state  of  the 
brain  cannot  be  restored,  and  the  patient  often  dies  soon  after  the 
infliction  of  the  injury.  Sometunes  even  when  reaction  has  taken 
place,  nature  seems  unable  to  sustahi  her  efi-orts  at  restoration,  and 
the  patient  sinks,  probably  from  want  of  power  to  maintaiil  the 
circulation. 

In  compression,  a  complete  comatose  state  is  present,  the  senses 
and  power  of  vohtion  m-e  entnely  lost.  The  pulse  is  small,  labouring 
and  hard;  generally  irregular,  and  sometimes  intermitting  The 
pupils  are  chlated,  and  the  retina  insensible  to  light;  occasionally 
one  pupH  wiU  be  dilated  and  the  other  contracted;  and  more  rarely 
both  wiU  be  contracted.  There  is,  however,  no  symptom,  either  in 
concussion  or  compression,  more  difficult  to  estimate  as  a  diagnostic 

:  mark  than  the  state  of  the  pupil.  Contraction  of  the  pupHs  is,  I 
think,  an  unfavourable  symptom,  as  it  indicates  destruction  of  the 
nervous  mfluences  of  the  eye,  and  consequentiy  great  degree  of  in- 
jury to  the  brain.  Thebreathing  is  stertorous.  When  the  injury  is  very 
severe,  hemiplegia  is  sometimes  present,  most  frequently  on  the  oppo- 
site side  to  that  injured;  and  sometimes,  although  rarely,  the  urine 

'wiU  be  retamed,  wliilst  the  ffeces  pass  mvoluntarily.    These  various 
symptoms  arise  from  pressm-e  upon  the  braia,  either  from  extrava 
sation  of  blood,  eflPusion  of  serum,  or  the  formation  of  matter. 

Q 
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The  symptoms  of  pressure  on  the  brain  are  subject  to  vary 
xnuch  under  different  circumstances;  sometimes  ^^^^^^^^^^^^^ 
comnlete  and  the  patient  remains  totaUy  unconscious  of  external 
fences  At  other  times  it  is  only  partial,  and  cases  are  recorded 
S  only  one  particular  sense,  as  that  of  vision,  was  affected; 

L  c  rculation  is  always  much  influenced  by  compression,  bu 
trhaps  lets  so  than  by  concussion.  Paralysis  is  a  very  constant 
' IXm  of  compre^^^^^  as  I  have  said  before,  it  genei^Uy  man. 
S  ^elf  on  the  uninjured  side,  but  many  cases  have  been 
tscribed  m  which  the  paralysis  was  greatest  on  the  side  which  had 
re^Sed  th^  inj.^.  The  extent  of  pai^lysis  and  that  of  msensi- 
Kllhr  seem  to  bear  some  relation  to  each  other. 

mrthe  symptoms  arise  from  depression  of  bone,  they  come 
oni— ly  aT«  the  aceident,-and  -=^7  f-J^'tLM 

"I" rd  r  ;z^: "  e'er 

~T^oi:ZfJ^^  that  L  apparent 

necessary  inexperienced  practitioner 

J     ftunlt  if  the  hone  .ere  dep..ed.  hut  *oh 
^       .       .  ^--Up  fnroe  beinff  mamtamed. 

^-^^l^=rof  hl„r  or  efffsion  o.  s^^^^^^ 

degree  of  ^^l^^^l^^^^Ti.  possible  that  even  weeks  may 
Lastly,  when  ^f  ^Yaccession  of  the  sjonptoms  of  compression; 
intervene  previous  to  the  accession  o         ^       .^^ations  shnilar  to 

pain  and  rigors,  after  which  tne  sy  i 
portion  to  the  quictaess        ?"^"'*y/.™"^3  ^  the 
Symptoms  lead  to  the  necessr^y  —  ^  LrU.m  the 

"'tL  'prXuir;f       .t"  asy  separation  of 

marks  by  *t  the  surgeon  can  be  gmdcd  m  the  n  e 
'"^^:  frequently  the  symptoms  of  ^^^^^ 
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readily  detected  from  tlie  edges  of  the  wound  becoming  glossy,  and 
the  discharge  thin  and  ichorous. 

The  iimer  table  of  the  bones  of  the  skull  is  sometimes  fractured 
whUe  the  outer  remains  entire;  such  an  accident  renders  the 
diagnosis  extremely  difficult,  because  there  are  no  external  signs  of 
the  seat  of  injury;  and  should  there  be  any  contusions  on  the 
exterior  of  the  skull,  still  the  fracture  may  possibly  be,  upon  the 
opposite  side,  resulting  from  what  is  termed  contre-coup.  The 
effects  of  such  an  accident  would  not  become  manifest  until  some 
time  after  the  infliction  of  the  injury,  when  an  effusion  between  the 
diu-a  mater  and  the  inner  table  of  the  skuU  would  produce  com- 
pression of  the  brain,  and  subsequently  a  puffimess  of  the  scalp 
externaUy,  which  would  pouit  out  the  seat  of  injury.  In  such  a 
case,  the  dm-a  mater  is  first  separated,  and  secondly  the  pericranium- 
the  converse,  however,  more  frequently  happens,  the  matter  being 
tormed  externally  to  the  bone;  the  pericranium  is  then  first 
separated,  and  the  dura  mater  subsequently:  in  either  case  the 
tram  of  symptoms  which  foUows  is  precisely  the  same. 

In  the  treatment  of  concussion,  the  fii^st  object  is  to  wait  for 
reaction;  or,  should  collapse  continue  for  an  alarming  period  and 
the  patient  remain  in  a  state  of  insensibility  after  warmth  had  been 
applied  to  the  surface  of  the  body,  gentle  sthnuli  must  be  adminis- 
tered, to  hasten  the  reaction,  even  although  there  may  arise  from 
this  ti-eatment  some  danger  of  subsequent  inflammation. 

Sir  Astley  Cooper  having  observed  that  vomiting  frequently 
preceded  reaction,  regai-ded  it  as  an  effort  of  nature  to  induce  that 
state,  and  was  in  the  habit  of  ordering  an  emetic  in  imitation  of 
the  natural  mchcation.    He  found  it  to  frdfil  the  object  he  desired- 
but  I  have  always  been  afraid  to  foUow  his  example,  from  the 
dread  that  the  quantity  of  blood  forced  to  the  head  in  the  act  of 
vomitmg  would  tend  to  produce  effasion  of  blood  in  the  brain- 
reaction  bemg,  however,  estabhshed,  either  spontaneoush^,  or  by  the 
use  of  stmauh,  the  next  object  is  to  control  it;  and  to  prevent 
inflammation  from  supervening,  it  used  to  be  the  constant  practice 
to  bleed  after  reaction  had  taken  place,  but  I  beheve  there  ai-e 
but  few  cases  in  wHch  it  is  right  to  extract  blood,  and  that  mer 
cury  is  a  far  better  remedy,  not  only  for  the  purpose  of  excitino- 
an  action  m  the  bowels,  but  on  account  of  its  specific  influence  il 
checkmg  the  habihty  to  inflammation  in  the  membranes  of  the 
Oram.    Calomel  is  the  most  convenient  form  of  mercury  in  these 
cases;  and  if  the  patient  has  any  difficulty  in  swaUowing  a  nill 
five  or  six  grams  of  calomel  should  be  mixed  up  with  a  httle  butter 
aad  placed  on  the  back  of  the  tongue  with  the  handle  of  a  sin 

Q  2  ^  ' 
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Should  febrUe  symptoms  supervene,  tie  purging  may  be  kept  up 
by  temate  of  sL  and  senna ;  and  if  great  heat  or  paur  be  expe- 
rienced, eold  lotions  or  a  blister  may  be  applied 

It  a  to  be  understood  that  this  active  treatment  is  not  univer 
sally  n  essa:  .  but  may  be  required  under  certain  are— s; 
usually,  however,  in  simple  cases  of  oo«»,  ^ J'^''^™^^^^ 
flone  tl^e  better.  Tlie  tendency  to  coma  is  the  state  ot  all  otueis 
the  best  SaSed  to  maintain  a  state  of  rest  and  quiescence  m  the 
Itn  a^d  L  ^-geon  should  do  all  in  his  power  to  P«sei- J^s 
condition  by  keeping  his  patient  per^^^^ 

^^etr:    hVrot  sl^^r^nd  :  ^d,  .hen  restlessness  becomes 
an  urgent  symptom,  I  have  found  opium  highly  bcneftcial. 

Under  to  pasive  treatment,  the  symptoms  of  pure  c— n 
nsually  soon  subside,  but  even  in  the  absence  aWom^^ 
perfect  quietude  should  be  -7*™"  J^^^  , 111  be 
excitement  will  often  mduce  a  relai^e,  P^*-^; 
kept  low,  and  a  more  generous  diet  permitted  omy  y 

rJIber  having  a  patient  under  my  care  in  the  fen^e 
acdlent  ™tat  Guys^HclpW,  who  had  ^  ^ 

hrain:  the  plan  ^-ribed  had  been ^ncd^^^^^^^^ 
patient  was  considered  by  herself  and  «  „  ,    .  ^i,„ 

Ldeed,  she  complained  of  nothing  but  hunger.  ^  t-^^fj 
came  to  see  her,  brought  her  ™  J^-^^^^t™,  she'eom- 
appeared  to  enjoy  her  meal     The         °  j  had 

pSined  of  headache;  became  ^^^f  ^.^f  ^rdUated  stertorous 
I  rigor;  then  became  comatose,  J'*^  «^  ^^^^'^  w  '"'^ 
breathing  followed ;  and  "XToo  hasty,  therefore, 

^^^^  ourof^s  way  after  concussion  of  the 

"^i-  have  already  -d  yo.^-me.  -  — ^n ^t^^ 

^aXvi^r;" 

pended,  and  capable  of  bemg  Par  -ally  retoe  y  g^^^^ 
patient.  In  compression  the  1™?^'.  ^'^  f^f  ^^i^h  is  attributed 
Lborious  and  accompanied  by  a  7™g  nois^  X.  ,„  that  the 
to  paralysis  of  the  musd.  a  ou^^^X"  tlLugh  the  na^d 
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the  case  may  be  more  complicated  :  suppose  a  person  receives  a 
blow  on  the  head,  and  is  apparently  only  slightly  sttmned  ;  from 
this  he  recovers,  and  walks  for  some  distance;  then  suddenly 
staggers,  and  falls,  vnth  an  entire  loss  of  sensation  and  volition. 
Here  we  at  once  see  that  we  have  something  more  than  concussion, 
the  eflects  of  which  condition  had  subsided;  and  we  should  also  know 
that  if  this  were  compression  from  fracture  the  symptoms  would  have 
occurred  immediately  upon  the  infliction  of  the  injiuy :  moreover, 
upon  examination  of  the  skull,  no  depression  is  to  be  discovered ; 
there  has  also  not  been  sufficient  time  for  inflammation  to  come  on, 
and  therefore  pus  cannot  be  the  cause  of  the  compression  on  the 
brain.    It  is  evident,  then,  that  the  symptoms  are  produced  by 
extravasation  of  blood  within  the  cranium,  either  between  the  bone 
and  the  dura  mater,  between  the  membranes  and  brain,  or  in  the 
substance  of  the  brain  itself. 

Suppose  the  surgeon  to  be  caUed  to  such  a  case  three  hours 
after  the  accident  has  occm-red,  what  should  he  do  ?  This  is  a  most 
important  question,  and  one  difficult  to  be  answered.    It  is  true  ■ 
we  judge,  from  the  history  of  the  case,  that  extravasated  blood  is 
the  cause  of  the  symptoms,  and  we  have  reason  to  hope  that  by 
trephining  the  skuU  the  cause  of  danger  may  be  removed.  This 
seems  simple  enough ;  but  where  is  the  trephine  to  be  apphed  ? 
There  may  or  there  may  not  be  marks  of  violence  on  the  scalp, 
showmg  the  part  which  has  sustained  the  injury :  or,  even  if  there 
be,  it  is  not  certain  that  that  is  the  point  at  which  the  blood  is 
exti-avasated;  the  efixision  may  indeed  have  taken  place  at  exactly 
the  opposite  point  of  the  skull,  from  the  efi-ects  of  "  contre-coup." 
I  should  not,  therefore,  recommend  the  immediate  use  of  the 
ta-ephine,  but  first  the  employment  of  strictly  antiphlogistic  means  • 
bleed,  purge,  and  apply  cold  to  the  head,  and  a  bhster  to  the  nape 
of  the  neck.  Should  the  symptoms  not  subside  upon  the  treatment, 
and  a  distinct  puffiness  of  the  scalp  exist,  either  at  the  part  where 
the  blow  was  inflicted,  or  at  the  opposite  point  of  the  skuU,  an 
mcision  should  be  made  through  the  pericranium ;  and  if  that  be 
readHy  separable  from  the  bone,  and  the  skull  itself  be  dry,  and  of 
an  ashy  colour,  it  is  pretty  certain  that  the  extravasated  blood  is 
immediately  imder  the  exposed  bone,  which  should  therefore  be 
removed  by  the  trephine. 

The  same  appearance  of  puffiness  of  the  scalp  results  when  the 
extravasation  of  blood  occurs  between  the  dura  mater  and  bone  in 
consequence  of  "  contre-coup,"  as  the  dura  mater  cannot  be  sepa 
rated  from  the  inner  sm-face  of  the  skuU  without  the  pericranium 
Decommg  detached  at  the  same  time;  so  that  the  external  signs  are 
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precisely  t.e  sa^e  as  ..en  t.ey 

L  scalp  itself,  exceptmg  only  tl.at  ^^^^       ^^^^^^^^  ti,e  has 

is  not  an  immediate,  but  a  ^^^^^^^X  jXe  so  Meetly  over  the  clot 
been  applied,  the  opening  may  V  cl^ance  ^^^^ 
of  blood  that  the  la„^^  tirbrs^a'ied  iom  the  clot 
not  be  the  case,  if  the  serum  »  t„  „,lucli  it  had  heen 

eseapes.  the  brain  is  reheved  t'^/lS     The  trephine  shenld 
exposed,  and  the  operation  may  '■"f     _         'have  resisted 
thLfore  be  used  ivhen  the  ^^-f^Xn  ttee  rHolerably  certain 
active  antipUogistic  ^^^^l^^Zt,  whether  it  be  from 

gmde  to  the  exact  seat  of  the  cause  o  ^ 
depression  of  bone  or  extravasation  o  bloody  w  ^ 

such  guide,  and  there  is  ^^^^^  .^Z^:,,^^L  thr'ougb  the 
is  a  very  forlorn  one,  as  there  is  J^^^^  consequently 
base  of  the  skull,  and  the  '^-^^^  ^XCur  to  check  further 
beyond  reach  :  you  must,  m  such  J''^™  „  po^er 
effusion  of  blood  by  bleeding  and  ^^f^.J^^tion  of  mer- 

t„  keep  down  subsequent  ^  fj^^^^  ,,„^  in  which 

cury.    I  have  seen  such  cases  «covei  ,  V 
b  Jding  from  the  ears  w^  free,  an^^  tochaig^  ^^^^^  ^  ^ 
turned  for  some  tune  ^ter  *lie  ^ecitten  ,  ^^^^ 
discharge  reheved  the  bmn  f    '^""Xra  flow  from  the  ears 
resulted  had  not  the  blood  ''^'^^/Xu  that  its  ready  exit 
should  therefore  be  encoinaged,  and  care  t^  ^^^^^^ 
he  not  cheeked.    There-  is  also  a^°*«  ™^         t,,,  ^n^ation 
the  apphcation  of  the  trephme  F°P--I  "^''^  ^       train.  This 
of  matter  within  the  cranium  f^^J'^^^^       fo,^ation  of  pus 
does  not  occur  very  soon  after  the  a^^^"'' ^ry  action,  indicated 
„ust  have  been  preceded  by  '^^^  ""^ 

by  severe  pain  in  the  head  and  rapid  pulse,  i  ^^^^.^ 

noise,  and  perhaps  -"^^^-f'T.leZ  marks  the  forma- 
convulsious  may  be  combined,  and  "'^'^^^J'^^^amg,  and  coma, 

tion  of  matter.  The  ^^'-^V-vi,^^^'°2n  place ;  and  a.  soon 
then  show  that  pressm-e  on  the  b  ain  ha        J      ^^^^.^^^  ^ 

as  you  have  a  guide  to  the  °(  J'^travasated,  the  trephine 

cated  by  the  same  signs  as  when  Wood  e^^^^^ 
„ust  be  employed.    I  both  of  tlieUen'^  derived 

r.S::Sr;er  cL  L        treatment  prove  penna- 

:r:"es  of  .^ury  to  ^^^^z, 
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braiiij  tlie  symptoms  of  which  may  go  off  after  a  time^  and  then  the 
effects  of  the  depression  supervene.  On  the  other  hand,  the 
effects  of  concussion  may  be  such  as  to  produce  inflammatory 
action,  and  the  consequent  effusion  of  lymph  or  pus,  which  may 
compress  the  brain.  Such  cases  comphcate  equally  the  diagnosis, 
prognosis,  and  treatment  of  the  case. 

Hernia  cerebri. — This  protrusion  sometimes  results  from  frac- 
tui-e  of  the  skull,  and  perforation  of  the  dm'a  mater ;  or  after  the 
operation  of  ti-ephiniug ;  more  generally,  however,  it  happens  after 
compound  fracture,  in  which  the  diu-a  mater  has  been  torn.  I 
very  much  doubt  whether  these  protruding  fungous  excrescences 
ai-e  reaUy  brain.  I  am  inclined  to  consider  them  as  exuberant 
granulations  arising  from  the  highly  vascular  pia  mater,  and  that 
they  protmde  so  readily  in  consequence  of  the  perfect  manner  in 
which  the  cavity  of  the  cranium  is  fiUed  by  the  brain ;  so  that 
when  the  dm'a  mater  is  torn,  these  granulations  immediately  per- 
forate the  torn  membrane,  and,  meeting  with  no  resistance  in  that 
direction,  constitute  the  tumour  termed  hernia  cerebri. 

Various  methods  have  been  adopted  for  the  removal  of  these 
groAvths,  and,  among  others,  shcing  them  off  has  been  recommended; 
this,  however,  I  consider  dangerous,  from  their  great  vascularity,  and 
useless,  from  the  extreme  rapidity  with  which  they  grow  again  after- 
wards. Pressure  is  also  dangerous,  as  it  can  only  prevent  the  pro- 
trusion mechanically, — and  in  that  direction,  too,  where  alone  it  can 
take  place  with  impunity :  for,  directly  it  presses  upon  the  brain, 
symptoms  of  compression  necessarily  supervene.  I  beheve  the  best 
treatment  in  these  cases  to  be  the  apphcation  of  some  mild  astrin- 
gent lotion,  to  keep  the  head  cool,  and,  by  antiphlogistic  means,  to 
diminish  the  flow  of  blood  to  the  part.  The  granulations  winch 
arise  from  the  testicle  after  chronic  abscess  and  ulceration  of  the 
tunica  albuginea,  resemble  in  every  respect  the  exuberant  granu- 
lations from  wounded  brain. 

The  following  is  a  case  of  fracture  of  the  skiill,  with  hernia 
cerebri:— Michael  Monyham,  £et.  8,  was  admitted  into  Guy's 
Hospital  with  fracture  of  the  cranium.  The  humerus  and  two 
ribs  on  the  right  side  were  also  broken.  The  child  had  fallen 
from  a  window  two  stories  high,  and  struck  his  head  against  an 
non  boiler.  When  admitted  into  the  hospital  he  was  breathing 
with  difficulty,  and  there  was  a  wound  in  the  scalp  three  inches 
m  length.  Upon  examining  the  wound,  I  discovered  a  fi-acture 
and  depression  of  bone.  As  there  were  symptoms  of  cerebral 
mjury,  I  enlarged  the  wound,  elevated  the  bone,  and  removed  some 
detached  portions:  the  dura  mater  was  wounded  by  the  bone,  and 
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a  portion  of  brain,  .ith  its  cov^gs,  P™*™^^  «  *° 
After  tte  operation  the  clnld  became  qmet  and 
pnpil.  however  remained  dil^ed^  ^d^ 

tS  re  x  ^:  ^Prh;x^ 

discoloured,  and  separated  ^  Ira  mater  running 

the  Wealthy  ^»-;  P-  -J™^  perfect 
backwards  from  the  f  ^j;^^;^,,^  it  .as  lost  in  the 

to  the  commencement  ot  the  lungus,  tvu  external 
sloughing  mass.  A  small  quantrty  o  P-J-,«^^^^'^t"f  ,ed, 
to  the  arachnoid,  in  the  left  1*^'  ^JZ^^  „„,ected, 

^^^^^^^.^ 

^-^LTtrl^rr::::;—  cerehenmn 

and  beneath  the  middle  lobe  of  the  cerebrv^^  ^^^^ 

Sometimes  the  effects  prodnced 
nrgent,  loss  of  memory  only  resultog ;  the  otner 
powers  remaining  unaffected^^^  ^^^^     ^^^^^^  ^^^3. 

:nS=::  :S  occ W  a^^at^- ^ 

before  the  accident.    I  ^^^^^^^^^  ^        i   W  .11  Wled^  of  the 
care  of  Sir  Astley  Cooper,  who  comply       f  ^^^J^^^  re- 
Enghsh  language,  and  spoke  ^^'^f^}''''ZToUve^^g  E^gl^^^^- 
eovLd  from  the  iniv.y,  ^^^^f^'Z^^^^^ 
The  opinion  of  surgeons  as  to  the  cona  h 

application'of  the  ^^^J^^, 

tremely,  some  recommendmg  its  ^PP^^^^^^^^             ^der  circum- 

others  consider  its  use  as  madmissible  ^^^^P^^^^^^  3„,e 
.ances  affording  the  most  ^^^^   ^ upon 

on  the  brain.    I  am  of  the  latter  opi      ,  ^^^^ 

the  experience  of  five-and-twenty  J^^'^  [^f^^^Jl"^  to  the 
to  use  the  trephine,  whatever  may  ^^^^^^^^^^^^^ 

skuU,  unless  symptoms  of  compression,  which  l^^d  res  ^^^^ 
nistrition  of  strict  antiphlogistic  remedies,  wcie  pre 
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following  case  illustrates  very  well  tlie  advantage  of  non-operative 
interference : — 

George  Marshallj  set.  28,  was  admitted  into  the  accident  ward, 
on  the  6th  March,  1837.  Was  a  stoker  on  boai-d  a  steam -boat, 
and  whilst  on  duty  on  the  5th  inst.  received  a  violent  blow  on  the 
face  from  pai"t  of  the  machinery.  He  was  stunned  for  a  few 
minutes,  and  profuse  hcemorrhage  fi'om  the  wound  ensued.  He 
was  not  brought  into  the  hospital  until  the  day  after  the  accident. 
There  was  a  deep  wound  commencing  over  the  left  ej^e  at  the 
outer  side,  extending  to  the  median  hne,  dividing  the  middle  of  the 
nose,  and  reaching  into  the  right  cheek.  The  nasal  processes  of 
superior  maxillary  bones  were  fr-actured,  and  the  frontal  sinuses 
laid  open.  There  were  two  or  three  spicula  of  bone  over  the  eye; 
the  pai-ts  were  dravra  down,  so  that  there  was  a  wide  gap  above  the 
eye ;  the  upper  hp  on  the  right  side  was  divided;  and  the  superior 
maxillaiy  bone  laid  bare ;  the  globe  of  the  left  eye  was  rup- 
tured, and  it  presented  the  appearance  of  a  rough,  black,  granular 
mass:  there  was  also  fracture  near  the  vertex.  The  man  was  quite 
sensible,  and  did  not  complain  of  any  pain.  Pulse  80,  and  com- 
pressible.— Warm-water  dressing  Avas  applied,  and  strapping  laid 
over  the  right  cheek. 

7th. — Still  fi-ee  from  pain,  sleeps  a  great  deal,  and  dreams. 
His  bowels  were  fi-eely  evacuated  in  the  morning ;  he  was  also  very 
sick :  pulse  70.  He  had  some  difficulty  in  passing  his  urine,  but 
this  he  said  he  had  had  for  some  time.  The  fracture  at  the  back 
of  the  head  was  about  an  inch  and  a  half  in  length,  and  there  was 
great  depression  of  the  bone. 

8th. — Still  going  on  much  the  same :  pulse  80,  and  very  labo- 
rious. 

9th. — Was  very  restless  last  night,  and  complained  of  pain  in 
the  head;  pulse  70,  rather  labom-ing;  quite  sensible,  and  talks 
rationally.  His  bowels  have  not  been  open  since  the  7th.  Adhesion 
has  commenced  between  the  right  side  of  the  nose,  which  remains 
in  its  natural  situation,  and  the  left,  which  was  depressed  a  great 
deal. 

11th. — Complained  of  headache  last  night;  pulse  80,  gentle; 
gomg  on  generally  much  the  same ;  the  wound  begins  to  suppurate. 
The  warm-water  dressing  continued. 

12th. — He  was  very  restless  last  night;  pulse  80;  hps  and 
mouth  very  dry  and  parched;  the  wound  looks  healthy,  and  is 
beginning  to  throw  out  granidations.  He  took  calomel,  gr.  iij.  and 
coloc.  gr.  V.  yesterday;  and  after  it,  house  medicine,  which  operated 
freely  on  his  bowels. 
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rtrioose,  but  notsufflciently  so  to  atot  °f  *  — Uncus 
14th— He  stiU  goes  on  mucTi  tlie  same;  was  ratuer  aeuno 

-  tstt^'pr  ~  "to^P.a..  0,  ..,Ht  pain  a^s 

.1  P  Ift  side  Of  his  hkd  and  eyebrow:  was  agam  somewhat  delmous 
the  Al^out  this  time  he  had  an  attack  of  erysipelas 

m  the  ^gl^^-  ^^^o^ed  at  different  times  from  the 

Some  pieces  of  hone  were  remov  symptoms 

r^i:,  t=r^f ^^^^^^^^^^  iz 

the  piece  of  bone  were  fivmly  attacbed,  and  ''  J^*  „t 
without  the  application  o  the  trepbme  ^f^^^^  f„ 

that  — ^ta^»*«^^  ,  J 

te  a'^irt'w  i  the  «  -  a  boy,  ^c,  .  ^bad 

been  lodged  within  the  cramum  for  some  weeks. 

recovered.  .    •  „  i.-,  4.v,p  lipad  we  shall  find 

If  we  examuae  the  history  ot  in3ni'ies  lu  >  ^^^^^^ 

in 

by  fai'  the  greater  number  of  --^^^^^f'^:?^^^  But  still,  we 
iich  there  has  been  the  least  ^^^^ff^^esZ  exist/and 
should  remember  that  where  ^T^^l^l.ftoZune  them,  there  is 
continue,  notwithstanding  all  ^^^^^^^^^^^^Z,  no  matter  whether 
no  alternative,  and  we  must  employ  ^^  J^^^Pj^"^^; 
the  compression  is  caused  by  bone,  blood,  or  pus. 
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CONTINUATION  OF  FRACTURES  OF  FLAT  BONES. 

Fracture  of  the  bones  of  the  face — Fracture  of  bones  of  the  nose — ' 
Prognosis — TVeatment — Fracture  of  lower  jaw — Treatment. 

Fracture  of  bones  of  the  spine — Pathologically  considered  as  flat 
bones — Vei'tebrce  not  easily  broken — Diagnosis — Mode  of  ex- 
amination— Symptoms — Treatment — Prognosis  unfavourable  in 
proportion  to  proximity  to  brain — Use  of  the  trephine — Condition 
of  the  urine. 

Fracture  of  the  ribs — Pathologically  considered  as  flat  bones — 
Diagnosis — Appropriate  treatment — Fracture  of  the  sternum. 

Fracture  of  the  bones  of  the  pelvis — Attention  of  the  surgeon  directed 
to  the  condition  of  the  viscera — Fracture  of  the  ossa  innominata 
— Diagnosis — Treatment — Fracture  of  the  pubes — Use  of  catheter 
— Treatment — Fracture  of  the  sacrum  and  os  coccygis — Case. 

Fbactures  of  the  bones  of  the  face,  like  tliose  of  the  bones  of  the 
cranium,  are  chiefly  important  in  reference  to  the  organs  of  sense 
they  enclose,  and  the  object  of  the  surgeon  in  such  cases  is  to 
ward  off  or  repair  whatever  injury  they  may  have  sustaiaed. 

The  bones  of  the  face  bear  a  pathological  relation  to  the  flat 
bones,  and,  with  the  exception  of  the  lower  jaw,  they,  as  the  other 
flat  bones,  are  immoveable  upon  each  other,  and  unacted  upon  by 
muscles.  These  bones  are  occasionally  broken.  Generally  speak- 
ing the  prognosis  is  favom^able;  but  in  consequence  of  the  contiguity, 
and,  indeed,  the  contmuity,  of  some  of  the  bones  of  the  face  with 
those  of  the  cranium,  the  brain  may  become  implicated  in  the  mis- 
chief; the  surgeon  should  therefore  be  vigilantly  aHve  to  cerebral 
symptoms,  and  be  prepared  to  combat  them,  should  they  arise,  by 
the  proper  antiphlogistic  remedies. 

The  ossa  nasi  are  the  most  frequently  fractured  of  the  bones  of 
the  face ;  this  results,  no  doubt,  from  their  prominent  position ; 
they  may  be  broken  even  to  commiaution  without  much  displace- 
ment, or  they  may  be  driven  almost  flat  upon  the  face  :  in  the  latter 
case  the  diagnosis  is  too  obvious  to  be  mistaken,  but  even  if  there 
be  no  displacement,  the  profuse  hajmorrhage  from  the  uosti-ils  and 
the  rapid  swelhng  of  the  parts  indicate  the  natm-e  of  the  injiu-y. 
When  there  is  displacement,  a  pair  of  dressing-forceps  (their  blades 
well  guarded  with  hnt)  should  be  introduced  mto  the  nostrHs,  and 
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uppor  lip,  tbe  fractured  bone,  'i^^  ^  *™  i^o, ,  should 

they  ave  generally  easdy  maurtain  d  2XnZoe<*\^<>r,  it  may  l,e 
it  prove  diffieult,  however,  to  keep        ""f  eatheter, 

effected  by  passing  up  the  nostrds  a  P^^^^^^H^,,^  of  the 

surrounded  by  lint:  tins  not  only  pjvents  *e  ^'^ 

this  accident;  these  must      ''^''^^'^y'^'l^,,^,aMon  &e 

brought  together  by  a  ^^^^  ^^^'^^f^^ty  of  extraneous  matter 
firgt  well  cleansed,  to  prevent  tbe  possibiuty 

being  left  as  a  source  ^^""'f^^  ^^^^  broken  into  by  the  force 
The  frontal  smuses  ai-e  sometmes 

.hich  produces  fracture  of  '^^^^^^^  ^  r^lt ;  ^hde,  on  the 
remain  intact,  an  extensrve  ^-^fl^^^Z  skin,  ^n  escape  of  air 
contrary,  if  there  be  an  openmg  t^ou  h  th       ^,  ^         ^^^^  ^ 

^  indicate  the  natoe  of  .^^^fe^^.^sion  of  the  emphysema; 
opening  should  be  made,  to  prevent  tt^e  exte^i  ^eady  made,  httle 

but  when  the  ^  escapes  ^^^f  ^^^X^n^f  for^^^^ 

need  be  done  beyond  preventmg  the  mt     ^^^^^^^  ^  patient  mto 

the  sinus  during  inspu-aUon     1        y  ^^^^^^  be 

Accident  Ward  who  }-\^''j:^J^^"       precautionary  treat- 

tion  to  prevent  extension  of      J™J      t,,^  .^vities  constituted 
organs  of  sense  which  are  enclosed  rf™  t  ^ 
h/  these  bones.    Comnnnuted  po  tions  o   b       ^^^^  ^  ^^^^^ 
ihstance  which  migW  tend     "an tipWogistic  remedies  em- 

^s;r;otubrri—      -  - 
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Fractiu'e  of  tlie  superior  maxillaiy  bone  is  always  the  result  of 
a  dii*ect  application  of  force;  it  lias  been  produced  by  a  violent  blow 
on  the  cliin,  and  by  pressui-e  on  the  chin  and  cranium.  If  it  be 
produced  by  gim-shot  wound,  the  local  injtuy  is  usually  great,  and 
requires  the  kind  of  treatment  indicated  in  gun-shot  wounds 
generally. 

It  is,  however,  worthy  of  remark  that  these  bones  will  sustain 
very  extensive  injmy  with  httle  comparative  constitutional  disturb- 
ance,— a  circumstance  which  tends  to  confirm  the  opinion  of  Adellon, 
that  the  interruption  to  the  functions  of  the  organs  of  sense  inter- 
feres but  Httle  with  vitality. 

From  the  manner  in  which  the  bones  of  the  face  are  articulated, 
their  dislocation,  with  the  exception  of  the  lower  jaw,  is  rendered 
impossible ;  therefore  a  force  apphed  to  these  bones  generally,  may 
produce  an  extensive  fracture  imphcating  perhaps  several  of  them. 
It  is  impossible  to  give  any  description  of  such  a  fracture,  as  of 
course  it  would  depend  upon  the  amount  of  force  and  its  direction; 
the  following  case  will  give  a  better  idea  of  the  accident  than  a 
description  of  what  may  or  may  not  possibly  occur.  I  admitted  a 
woman  iato  Esther  Ward  who  had  been  thrown  down  by  a  carriage, 
the  wheel  of  which  passed  over  her  face,  tearing  off  the  whole  of 
the  integuments  on  one  side,  fractiuing  the  orbitar  process  of  the 
maxillary  bone,  the  nasal  bones,  the  bones  of  the  palate,  and  the 
malai-  bone;  but  notmthstanding  the  great  extent  of  the  injury,  the 
patient  recovered  without  having  manifested  much  constitutional 
disturbance;  the  treatment  I  adopted  in  this  case  I  have  found 
equally  successful  in  many  others  of  severe  local  injury.  I 
suspended  a  bottle  of  water  above  the  head  of  the  patient,  and 
passed  a  skeia  of  cotton  through  the  cork;  it  acted  as  a  syphon, 
and  maintained  a  constant  dropping  of  cold  water  upon  the  injured 
part;  the  equable  temperature  thiis  obtained  prevented  the  acces- 
sion of  inflammatory  symptoms. 

Fracture  of  the  inferior  maxillary  bone. — ^Notwithstanding  the 
prominent  situation  of  this  bone,  it  is  less  liable  to  fracture  than 
would  be  expected,  in  consequence  of  its  great  mobility.  When  it 
is  fractm-ed,  the  attention  of  the  surgeon  must  be  directed  to  the 
best  means  of  producing  and  maintaining  the  coaptation  of  the 
fractured  portions;  for  as  they  are  under  the  influence  of  powerful 
muscles,  displacement  and  distortion  off"er  prominent  diagnostic 
mai-ks  of  the  nature  of  the  accident,  and  a  just  knowledge  of  the 
action  of  these  muscles  is  requu-ed,  to  enable  the  surgeon  to  adjust 
the  fracture.  The  lower  jaw  may  be  the  subject  of  fracture  in  any 
part  of  its  surface,  but  the  parts  present  some  peculiarity  of  posi- 
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V     t„  tte  seat  of  the  fracture,  from  the  inftaeuce  of  tl,e 
t  on  according  to  the  seat  oi         .   .    „  ^hen  the  condyle  is 
muscles  attached  to  them;   ^  detached 
detached,  o«ing  to  fr^ture  W  pt,^. 
portion  is  dra^n  forwards  and  ,„  small 

goideus  extemus  muscle,  and  ^e  portion 

prevents  any  force  being  -vf^^^^n  tlr^  the  whole  of  the  jaw 
fore,  m  order  to  produce  '  ^  fte  ascending  process 

towards  the  ^^''^^^  "elecL,  in  co,.e,uence  of  the 
of  the  lower  jaw,  hut  Uttle  oispi  j      the  inside  of  the 

attachment  of  the  Pte'7S""^Se  ^o  that  the  action  of  the 
houe,  and  of  the  masseter  on  the  «^=>'^^'  „f  the  fractured 

two  muscles  tends  to  mam^am  tbe^-P  ^^^^^^^^  ^,^^e  or 
portions.  When  f  ftarture  - J^- J^^^^ed  to  the  symphysis  is 
hase  of  the  jaw,  the  fr/=tur'id  po  connecting  the 

town  downwards  and  I'-^warii  hy  t^  ^^^^^^ed 
lower  jaw  with  the  OS  hyoides^Hap^*   ^^^^  ^.^^ 

t^urrX^eU  -^^^^^^^  " 

?;:^es  of  the  lower  jaw  -  TtrCT- 
the  irregularity  of  the  "^"^  Z  mfalUhle  signs  of  fracture 
mohihty  of  one  par  npon  ^"^T'  J^ota  edge.  As  the  condyle  is 
of  the  body  of  the  hone,  »         tsptcemeut  ar-e  easily  felt;  and 

ti^etc-t  ''f  '^%»a:e:^ar:e  more  di«t  to  ti«t 
Compound  frf  hut  the  same  means  must  be 

than  shnple,  and  they  mnteless  r«.d^y  hone;  m 

-'^'-'ISw^irr.^Sed'  -h  more  readily  than 
!::;Ste1  —  of\he  f—  porUons 

With  a  ™w  of  mntmg  a  fr^^*;  "^al^^^^^ 
of  the  bone  must  be  ''""^^^etwS  contrivance.    The  first 
in  their  proper  situation  by  ^me  mo  ^^^^  lower  jaw  ,u 

--r::srmorer>^^^^ 

invented  to  effect  the  «^3ect.  J^^^^  ^^^^^  ^^^,l,,.ed  for  the 

Pari,  leather,  and  other^^^^^^^^^^^  or  sdver 

purpose  of  preventing  veiticai  cu  i 
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wire  has  been  attaciied  to  the  teeth  to  obviate  the  tendency 
to  the  horizontal  sepai'ation  of  the  two  portions,  the  jaw  being  at 
the  same  time  suppoi'ted  by  bandages. 

During  the  process  of  union,  for  the  fii-st  tln-ee  weeks  the 
patient  should  be  fed  entirely  on  broths,  and  if  the  case  offers  any 
considerable  difficulties,  it  may  be  necessary  to  inject  this  liquid 
food  thi-ough  the  nose,  or  if  there  be  a  vacant  space  from  the 
absence  of  a  tooth,  it  may  be  administered  through  the  channel  so 
offered. 

The  following  is  a  case  of  compound  fracture  of  the  lower  jaw, 
comphcated  with  epilepsy.    A  patient,  aged  35,  was  admitted  into 
Cornelius  Wai-d  with  the  above  injury;  he  was  subject  to  epileptic 
fits,  and  while  walking  in  the  street  was  seized  with  a  fit  and  fell 
headlong  on  the  pavement;  the  lower  jaw  was  fractui-ed  between  the 
incisor  and  canine  teeth  on  the  right  side;  the  bone  was  much 
comminuted;  there  was  likewise  a  deep  wound  an  inch  and  a  half 
in  length  just  under  the  symphysis  of  the  jaw;  this  woimd  was  frOl 
of  dirt.    After  the  lacerated  part  was  cleansed,  it  was  dressed  with 
warm  water  and  hnt.    One  part  of  the  fractured  jaw  was  so  much 
depressed  that  the  top  of  the  incisor  tooth  was  below  the  level  of 
the  gum  of  the  canine  tooth.    The  depressed  portion  of  the  jaw 
was  elevated  and  boimd  up  with  a  four-tailed  bandage,  but  in 
the  night  the  patient  had  a  second  fit,  and  during  his  struggles 
the  jaw  was  again  completely  displaced.     The  fits  recm-red  for 
the  foiu-  or  five  following  nights,  each  time  producing  displace- 
ment  of  the  broken  jaw,  which  had  been  previously  well  adjusted. 
Owing  to  the  difficulty  of  keeping  up  coaptation  by  bandage,  it  was 
thought  advisable  to  bind  the  teeth  together  with  silver  wire,  after 
the  broken  portions  of  the  jaw  had  been  brought  into  their  proper 
position.    Although  the  fits  conthaued,  the  wii-e  kept  the  fractured 
bone  perfectly  undisturbed.    A  week  after  the  wire  was  appHed,  a 
piece  of  bone  about  an  inch  long  was  removed  through  the  wound 
m  the  chin,  which  then  rapidly  healed:  the  bone  united,  and  five 
weeks  from  the  thne  of  his  admission  the  patient  was  dischar"-ed 
from  the  hospital  quite  cxired.  ^ 

Fracture  of  the  bones  of  the  S2}ine.—The  bones  of  the  spine  ai-e 
very  similar  in  chai-acter  to  those  of  the  skuU:  they  are  not  flat 
bones,  it  is  true,  but,  viewed  collectively,  may  be  considered  in 
much  the  same  fight.  They  are  capable  of  motion,  but  this  does 
not  m  any  way  affect  the  spinal  marrow,  for  such  is  the  relative 
situation  and  arrangement  of  the  vertebrje,  that  no  motion  of  the 
spine  can  compress  the  cord,  which  is  perfectly  suspended  ^yithia 
the  column.    Although  at  first,  therefore,  it  may  appear  inaccurate 
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to  Bpealc  of  tie  spi.e  as  consisting  of  flat  bones,  yet  in  a  physiolo- 

^"rcl— ^Jl'f^i^'a^  a-p  position  of  t,.e  bones  of 
tbe  s^i^nXahe  peenlia.  n>anne.  in  wbieb  tW  »  — 
witli  eael>  other,  they  are  tat  httle  f^^'^!^  ,,tent, 

^  ~  Of  ase«be  — 

at  once  be  discoYered.    If  it  ^  ,  ^  withont  concomi- 

spine  have  nndergone  fractm-e  or  ^'^ij— y_,^,  , 
tant  injury  to  the  spmal  f ^"^^^^^^^^  ,egtoen,  employ- 

tp-  -t  hlely  pre.ent 
l^ilfl— 7"  tion  from  attacking  the  spin^  nranw  and  .ts 

membranes.      .     ^    ^       .  ...  „„i^e    tlie  displacement  of  the 
Generally,  of  severe  symptoms  : 

bones  IS  mdicated  by  the  louo.    g  ^  ^^^^ 

paralysis,  more  or  ^-^^^  f  ^l  ^^^^^^^^^^^  a  W 

portion  of  the  spme,  attended  mth  dimcm  y 

^panitic  state  of  tbe  — J^f  ^"^^^^^  U  gas;  tbe 
port  of  tlie  abdommal  muscles    be  ^^^^^ 

penis  is  almost  always  m  a  ^^^^^^  J  ^  a  involuntarily; 

.bicb  is  not  well  -^^^^ J^^^^^^^^  Lcb  I  bave  always 

but  tbe  ui^ine  is  retamed  '^^^      of  comitenance;  the 

remarked  in  tbese  cases,  is  a  V^^^^  ^^^^^^^  ,,pl,,^a. 
patient  baving  tbe  ^VVe^^^  o^  Z^^l^^^^ 
Tbese  symptoms  at  ^f^^^Uy  be  pointed  out  .ritb 

tbeir  seventy,  tbe  seat  o  n,u^  p^oi^ion  to  tbe 

tolerable  accuracy;  tbe  degiee  oi  ^^^^^^  ^^^^^^ 

vicinity  of  tbe  fracture  to  ^e  bram^  ^^.^^  ^^^^ 

fourth  cervical  vertebra,  all  tbe  nex  es  o      i         ^^^^  ^^^^^ 
paralysed,  and  instant  deatb  resist  buUf  tbe       y^^^^^^^  ^^^^^ 
tbe  point  wbere  tbe  pbremc  nerve  a  uses  n  movements  of 

four  b  cervical  nerves,  respiration  wdl  go  on    y  ^^^^^ 
tbe  diapbragm,  wbicb  is  still  suppbed 
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By  watching  the  motion  of  the  intercostal  muscles,  the  surgeon 
may  discover  which  of  the  dorsal  vertebrae  is  displaced,  and  the 
prognosis  would  be  favourable,  so  far  as  refers  to  the  period  of 
dissolution,  according  as  the  injury  be  more  or  less  distant  from 
the  brain.    In  fracture  of  tlie  lumbar  vertebra3,  respiration  is  but 
Httle  affected,  unless  a  full  inspiration  be  made,  when  the  power  of 
expii-ation  will  be  found  to  be  diminished,  and  not  equal  to  that  of 
inhalation;  all  the  other  symptoms  are,  however,  present.  The 
involuntary  dischm-ge  of  the  faeces  is  produced  by  the  paralysis  of 
the  sphincter  muscle  of  the  anus,  the  peristaltic  motion  of  the  intes- 
tines being  continued;   while  the  contraction  of  the  spHncter  is 
suspended  from  injury  to  the  lumbo-sacral  plexes  of  nerves,  and  the 
motion  of  the  intestines  is  preserved  with  the  integrity  of  the 
sympathetic  system.    There  are,  I  beheve,  no  cases  on  record  of 
recovery  after  these  symptoms  had  set  in,  and  the  period  during 
which  the  patient  may  continue  to  live  depends  upon  the  distance 
between  the  brain  and  the  point  where  the  spinal  marrow  has 
been  injured.     If  the  displacement  of  the  vertebra  happens  in 
the  cervical  region,  the  cause  of  death   is  sufficiently  obvious 
fi-om  the  interference  with  the  function  of  respiration,  and  conse- 
quent want  of  decai-bonization  of  the  blood;  but  when  the  injury 
happens  lower  down,  and  the  most  urgent  symptom  is  paralysis, 
the  cause  of  death  is  not  so  obvious:  and  the  patient  appears  to 
die,  rather  from  m-itative  fever,  produced  by  sloughing  of  the 
nates,  unnatiu-al  secretions  from  the  mucous  membranes  of  the 
bowels  and  bladder,  coUiquative  diarrhoea,  and  exhaustion,  than 
from  any  immediate  mortal  effect  arising  from  the  lesion  of  the 
spiual  marrow. 

The  treatment  m  these  cases  should  be  regulated  by  their  history  • 
for  the  symptoms  (as  in  injuries  of  the  bram  from  fracture  of  the  bones 
of  the  skuU,)  may  depend  either  upon  concussion  or  compression,  and 
the  compression  may  proceed  from  the  depression  of  bone,  or  from  the 
ettusion  of  blood,  seinim,  or  pus.    If,  after  minute  examination  no 
displacement  of  bone  can  be  discovered,  and  the  patient  had  lost 
:  all  power  of  motion  below  the  mjm-ed  part  immediately  upon  the 
•  lutiiction  of  the  injury,  it  is  proper  for  the  sm-geon  to  inquire  into 
.  the  nature  of  the  force  which  produced  the  accident,  that  he  may 
judge  whether  the  effects  be  produced  by  mere  concussion  or  by 
actual  lesion  of  the  spinal  cord.    It  might  also  be  ascertained  that 
the  symptoms  did  not  come  on  immediately  upon  the  accident,  but 
■  subsequently,  mchcating  effusion  rather  than  depression  of  bone  as 
the  cause  of  the  symptoms.  ' 
Where  there  is  evidence  of  depression  of  bone  it  has  been 
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rJommended  to  elevrte  the  depressed  portion  by  the  ^f^^ 
recommenau  eonceive  that  there  are  cases  which  may 

trephme  or  ^^^rrolcrTL  operation,  although  at  the  same 
TiT?  h*vr  "sS  can  seliom  be  expected;  as  the  patient 
Z^t.  however,  inevitably  die  if  the  *^Fe-n  te  „ 

t  r^^l  by  the  trephine,  which  would  require  more  room,  and 
better  than  by  '^'J^^^  parts.    Any  attempt  to 

consequently  a  S^^^^f^^^^^  apphcation  of  an  extending  force,  is 
Slrl™  to^et  thTspinal  marrow,  than  to  replace  the 
broken  vertebrae^^  ^^^^^^^^  ^^^^^ 

and  mel  must  necessarily  be  employed  to  moderate 
recourse  to;  and  means  mu  ^^^^^-^a  narts  by  the  use  of 

the  tendency  to  inflammation  ^.tlf  CLZ  iZi  into  the 
leeches  or  by  cuppmg.     ^  ^theter  jno 

bladder  two  or  three  ^'^^^^''l;^J'lZgUj  irritative  influence 
the  presence  of  ammomacal  urme.   ^  mg  y 

is  exerdsed  by        — !  ^^::J^„-„t  ri»  to  a  f«tid,  ropy, 
bladder;  ^y  its  reaction  on  the  mncns  it  g^s 

and  acrid  mixture,  ^clj °  lomrk'under  extensive 
aauted  by  washing  out  fte  lesion  is  high 

to  the  ;P-f^X°\r*S^^  secrete  alkahne,  and  some- 
up  in  the  dorsal  vertebrse,  tne  undergoes  a 

— ~rit^  fgg"^  the  symptoms.  It  is 
fiirther  change,  and  senousiy  bladder,  as  it  pro- 

better  not  to  leave  ^'^Lw:   he  stActest  care 

duces  great  irritation  m  the  ^e  bladder  so  as  to 

'''rceteSinrLterdrhi^h^^  ^d  is  sufficient  to  deconi- 

t?er:>  ca-  *e  — ^^^^^^  the  bowels. 

wHch  may  be  reheved  at  hrst  By  P"'»  '  ^  occasional  small 
,f  there  be  ^ny  — ^^^^        .bdomen  may  he 

frr  ::::Letiiev^^y7''^-  " 

Lmcnt.    But  of  all  *'T«,e  g"eat  tendency  of 

:;^e!C^om^rr^:errs= 
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tMs  most  frequently  occm-s  in  tlie  region  of  the  sacrum,  and  in  no 
case  can  I  conceive  the  hydrostatic  bed  to  be  of  so  much  benefit  as 
in  injuries  to  the  spinal  man-ow.  If  it  appears  that  the  compression 
depends  upon  effusion,  we  must  add  to  the  constitutional  treatment 
the  use  of  mercmy  and  antimony,  to  increase  the  action  of  the 
absorbents:  a  blister  can  scarcely  in  any  case  be  recommended,  in 
consequence  of  the  danger  of  sloughmg.  Such  are  the  principles 
which  should  regulate  the  surgeon's  management  of  injuiies  to  the 
vertebrse. 

In  fracture  of  the  vertebrae  the  prognosis  is  almost  always 
unfavourable ;  not  on  account  of  any  pecidiarity  in  the  nature  of 
the  bone  of  which  the  spmal  column  is  made  up,  nor  from  any 
defect  in  the  natm-al  repai-ative  power  in  these  bones,  but,  as  in  the 
ease  of  the  bones  of  the  cranium,  the  danger  arises  fr-om  the 
nature  of  the  organ  enclosed  within  the  bone.     This  is  of  such 
high  importance  in  reference  to  the  vital  economy,  that  the  shghtest 
injury  to  the  spine  entaHs  the  most  Lu-gent  and  uncontroUable  symp- 
toms, generaUy  having  a  fatal  termination.    If  the  bone  alone  were 
mjxired  in  accidents  to  the  spine,  the  difficulty  of  reparation  would 
not  be  greater  than  that  in  other  bones  of  the  same  class,  but 
unfortunately  it  seldom  happens  that  the  bone  is  injured  mthout 
producing  at  the  same  time  compression  of  the  spinal  marrow 
and  when  the  fracture  is  of  any  extent  the  latter  is  also  generally 
torn  or  otherwise  injured. 

I  wiU  now  relate  a  case  to  show  how  Httle  we  have  to  hope 
for  m  reference  to  the  reparation  of  the  parts. 

A  patient,  aged  30,  was  admitted  into  Guy's  Hospital,  on  the 
13th  of  November,  with  the  symptoms  of  fractured  spine  He 
had  faUen  from  a  wharf,  twenty  feet  in  height,  directly  on  his 
occiput.     On  his  admittance  into  the  hospital,  about  an  hour  after 
the  accident,  he  had  paraplegia;  loss  of  sensation  in  the  inferior 
half  of  the  abdomen;  and  a  complete  state  of  priapism.    His  pulse 
was  very  feeble,  countenance  much  suffused,  abdomen  tympanitic 
and  breathing  difficult.    He  complained  also  of  a  sense  of  chilhness' 
and  pams  m  the  arms  and  neck.     The  urine  was  drawn  off  and 
was  perf-ectly  natural.     At  night  he  was  ordered  30  drops  Tinct 
Opu  m  Camphor  mixture.     The  symptoms  remained  much  the 
same,  with  the  exception  of  occasional  nausea,  until  the  16th  when 
his  u^e  became  ammoniacal.     The  contents  of  the  bowe/s  were 
also  frequently  voided  involuntarily;  sickness  continued,  but  was 
omewhat  checked  by  administering  brandy  and  soda  water,  with 
lemon  jmce.     On  the  18th,  the  uriue  was  much  mixed  with  blood 
and  mucus,  still  very  ammoniacal,  and  it  passed  from  him  involun 
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tarily:  the  othev  symptom,  remained  much  a.  hefore.  He  took 
°"te"tL2e°Zt  thiB  condition,  getting,  however,  g^uaUy 

weaker  until  the  iUt,  on  which       !«;  ,  ^  fo^d 

After  death,  the  whole  spnal  cW  -  '-"^  ; 
healthy,  e.ceptmg  opposite  diseolonred;  and 

it.  substance  t^ 

tterewas  <^°-f'''f'''''l'f'l^Z  \^^,tion,  the  sixth  corneal 
sheath  thi'oughout.    On  a  ^  ^  separated  as 

vertebra  was  found  to  ^  f  ^^^'^^t'^Lor  ligament  of 
to  project  backwards  over  the  sevenm.  l 
the  bodies  of  the  vertebrae  J  ^^^^  ^Ment  were  so 

The  diagnostic  marks  of  the  "  .  symptoms, 

clear  that  it  was  -P-*>; ^  ' 
as  arising  fi-om  compression  of  the  pmal  m  ^^.^^^^^  ^^^^ 

saw  the  patient,  hefore  I  exammed  |me,  1  p  g  ^^^^ 
it  was  the  sixth  or  seventh  *a\tat  all  the  mter- 

I  judged  this  to  be  the  case,  ^e^^'"'' ^  "^^Itd  respiration  being 
coital  muscles  Mow  that  pomt  /^'"^^^^tv^^ch  was  perfect: 
ZtZ  rttrrhet^^rcirof  the  dors,  vertebi.. 

rth:trvlcal  above  the  sixth  h„ 

Fractures  of  the  nbs  -^  a  pny^    g      i  ^^^^^^ 

ribs  collectively  perform  the  office  ;  |,„  the 

f„.  important  organs;  »J . ^^f/r^jrofthose  organs, 
extent  to  which  they  assist  m  the  function  ol 

The  fifth,  sixth,  seventh,  or  «SW^J^^'  \  scapula  and 
,ncntly  fractured;  '''-^ ^"'^^CS  etapj  fractm.  by  then- 
pectoral  muscles,  while  the  ^       m  age,  and 

Lbihty.    These  fractures  «  mo^  ^hey  are  often 

?W  1  be  exacted  to  the  to  the  thorax  into 

Writers  on  surgery  ha^^ivided  ttej.^1^^  are  only  eoutused  i 

distmct  heads:-lstly,  ™,        ^^^,5  the  serous  caxity 

andly,  mere  they  are  lacerated;  <5rmy,  where 
;„pLd;*thly,«ev^^^^^^^^^^ 

the  viscera  are  P^^^^'^'^^'V.f  fl.P  mi-ietes. 

lacerated  w  ithout  any  ^vound  '[^'^^''^^^^  conditions 
In  fractm^es  of  the  ribs,  little  liability  to  the 

(the  first  excepted)  may  occur ;  but  theie 
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protrusion  of  the  \nscera  of  the  thorax,  in  consequence  of  its  firm 
bony  pai-ietes,  which  forms  one  of  the  great  distinctions  between 
wounds  of  the  thoracic  and  those  of  the  abdominal  cavity.  When 
the  serous  cavity  is  opened,  the  chief  danger  arises  from  the  ten- 
dency to  plem-itis,  which  can  only  be  prevented  or  overcome  by 
extensive  depletion.  When  the  viscera  are  wounded,  the  danger 
accrues  from  three  som-ces:  first,  from  the  effusion  of  air  producing 
emphysema;  secondly,  from  the  tendency  to  the  effusion  of  blood; 
and,  thirdly,  from  the  distm-bance  to  the  function  of  respiration. 

When  called  upon  to  examine  a  patient  whom  we  have  reason 
to  beheve  is  the  subject  of  fractured  ribs,  we  should  endeavour  to 
ascertain  whether  the  \dscera  contained  within  the  chest  have  sus- 
tained any  injury,  and  om-  diagnosis  would  be  formed  by  the  use 
of  the  stethoscope,  and  by  the  urgency  of  the  symptoms.  Having 
ascertained,  or  at  least  having  reason  to  beheve,  that  the  interior  of 
the  thorax  is  uninjured,  the  treatment  is  evident;— a  broad  bandage 
should  be  appHed  around  the  chest  to  produce  coaptation  of  the 
fractured  ribs,  and  to  prevent  their  elevation.    After  fractui-e,  the 
ribs  unite  very  quickly,  which,  m  fact,  is  the  case  with  aU  bones 
that  were  orighiaUy  early  formed;  besides  local  applications,  the 
patient  should  be  constitutionally  treated,  by  bleeding,  purging, 
with  smaU  doses  of  calomel,  opium,  and  tartarized  antimony,  t^o 
duninish  the  action  of  the  heart :  and  low  diet  and  perfect  rest 
must  also  be  observed.    These  means  wUl  usuaUy  be  found  suffi- 
cient to  secure  the  patient  from  subsequent  ill  effects. 

In  the  second  class  of  injury,  in  which  the  fracture  is  made 
compound  by  laceration  of  the  sort  parts,  if  there  be  no  internal 
mjury  to  the  chest,  the  treatment  I  have  described  should  be  em- 
ployed; but  if  the  intercostal  artery  should  have  been  torn 
thi'ough,  it  may  be  necessary  to  secure  it,  and  any  other  vessel  the 
size  of  which  is  sufficient  to  make  the  loss  of  blood  a  matter  of 
consideration. 

When  the  third  class  of  injury  has  occurred,  from  a  fractured 
portion  of  rib  woundmg  the  pleura  and  opening  the  serous  cavity, 
It  ahnost  invaidably  happens  that  the  lungs  are  also  torn,  and  tHs 
will  be  readHy  beheved  when  we  consider  the  .  close  adaptation  of 
the  lungs  to  the  parietes  of  the  chest :  these  two  classes  of  injury 
'may  be  properly  considered  together,  and  are  indicated  by  aii-,  with 
'more  or  less  blood,  rushing  from  the  wound  at  every  expiration. 

Should  the  lung  not  appear  to  have  been  wounded,  we  should 
endeavour  to  unite  the  wound  in  the  parietes  by  the  adhesive 
inflammation,  employing  at  the  same  time  an  antiphlogistic  re-rimen 
to  prevent  the  occurrence  of  pleuritis.     When  the  lungs  are 
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wounded,  the  treatment  depends  upon  tlxe  quantity  of  blood  which 
flows,  and  the  difficulty  of  respkation.    If  the  flow  of  ^'loo^  be 
great  and  there  be  any  difficulty  in  its  escape,  so  as  to  kad  to 
compression  of  the  lung,  it  is  then  not  only  wong  to  dose  the 
external  wound,  but  it  should  be  enlarged,  so  ^^  ^^'^'^^ 
exit  to  the  blood;  this  may  be  further  assxsted  ^7  jlaang  t^^^^ 
patient  in  a  position  to  facihtate  its  flow  from  the  chest.  Besides 
L,  a  considerable  quantity  of  blood,  even  to  syncope,  mu  t  be 
dra;n  from  the  arm  by  a  large  openmg,  as  the  best  means  to  check 
the  bleeding  from  a  wounded  lung.    Perfect  rest,  low  temperature, 
Iddu^Ited  links,  and  every  means,  on  the  one  hand,  of  d.mm.shmg 
Te  action  of  the'heart,  and,  on  the  other,     -mtannng  t^^^^^^^^ 
tions   are  to  be  employed;   as  soon  as  there  is  the  slightest 
tppelrrn ce  of  reaction,  indicated  by  pain,  difficulty  of  breathing 
and  perhaps,  by  some  return  of  bleeding  from  the  wound,  the 
licet  must  ag  Jn  be  called  in,  as  the  only  hope,  (dangerous  as  the 
rpet^til  of  L  use  may  appeax,)  of  savmg  the  patient,  by  aUowmg 

of  the  wounded  vessel. 
Suieons  have" —ended,  ttat,  if  such  -  acddentha^. 
occurred  from  a  gunshot  wound,  or  from  my 
probable  that  an  extraneous  substance  may  have  »tered  to  ^«t^ 
advantage  should  be  taken  of  the  syncope  produced  by  the  cop  ous 
bteS  to  seek  for  and  remove  the  source  of  unta  .ou;  but  I 
1^'advise  great  caution  in  following  ^^^^'^l 
is  eve,7  reason  to  dread  inflammation  of  the  plema,  after  olh 
doul  interference  in  wounds  of  the  ebest.  — J,  ^^l, 
neons  bodies  are  so  near  the  surface  as  to  admit  J^^^ 

according  to  the  peculiarities  of  the  case  „_„t™ion  of  the 

The  fifth  class  of  injury,  which  relates  to  J™'™^" 
viscera  from  the  chest,  is  of  but        — — 
of  tbe  *enf  of  the  ca^ty  lnd«^^^^^^ 
how  this  accident  is  to  occur,  ior  » 
would  not  be  sutaeieutly  distended  to  fill  the  cbes^-  »>"='^^ 
protrude.     Should  such  a  protrusion  occur  /^^j 
Luld  be  returned  by  gentle  pressure  mto  *  ^^'^l/j^^ 

retained  there  by  —  -d  b^^^^^^^^  or  Sut  tceration  of 
when  the  lungs  are  wounded  either  .Mm 

the  parietes,  are  attended  with  aia  escape  ^  J-  ^^^^^^^^^^  it 
membrane,  which  is  termed  emphysema,    ihis  s^anpt  , 
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happens  to  a  great  extent,  causes  a  most  friglitful  appearance, 
although  it  is  not  so  alarming  as  would  be  imagined  from  the 
deformity  it  produces.  The  treatment  in  these  cases,  when  the 
emphysema  is  extensive,  is  to  make  incisions  through  the  skin,  to 
allow  of  the  escape  of  the  air;  and  bandages  should  be  apphed 
throughout  the  whole  extent  of  the  distended  parts,  as  well  as  over 
the  ribs,  to  diminish  motion  in  respiration.  If  compresses  are  em- 
ployed, they  should  not  be  apphed  opposite  to  the  spot  where  the 
woimd  in  the  lung  has  been  inflicted,  from  the  danger  of  forcing 
a  fractm-ed  rib  still  deeper  into  the  lung.  Should  empyema  follow 
a  wound,  although  it  is  much  more  fr-equently  an  idiopathic  disease, 
the  operation  of  pai-acentesis  thoracis  may  be  necessary:  if  so,  the 
punctm-e  to  evacuate  the  pus  should  be  made  below  the  original 
wound,  as  adhesions  ai-e  likely  to  have  formed  at  that  point.  What 
is  most  to  be  dreaded,  after  all,  in  these  violent  injuries  to  the 
thorax,  is  the  habHity  to  phthisis. 

The  cartilages  of  the  fourth  or  fifth  central  ribs  have  been 
known  to  be  fractured,  or  rather,  I  should  say,  ruptured;  this  is 
not  a  common  accident,  and  can  only  be  produced  by  the  apphca- 
tion  of  direct  violence.  Yidal  relates  a  case  in  which  it  was  pro- 
duced by  the  kick  of  a  horse  in  the  sternal  region.  Antiphlogistic 
means  only  were  employed,  and  the  rermion  of  the  pai-ts  took  place 
•without  any  difficulty;  the  only  indication  here  is  to  prevent 
internal  inflammation. 

The  following  cases  show  the  nature  of  the  practice  to  be 
adopted  in  fracture  of  the  ribs. 

John  Varty,  set.  56,  a  coal-porter,  admitted  into  the  hospital  in 
consequence  of  injuries  received  in  a  fall  while  in  a  state  of  intoxi- 
cation. He  complained  of  great  pain  and  difficulty  in  respiration, 
which  was  short  and  quick.  The  face  was  livid,  and  the  pulse 
quick  and  feeble,  and  the  extremities  cold.  Upon  examination  it 
was  found  that  three  ribs  were  fractured  on  the  left  side.  He  was 
put  to  bed,  bottles  of  warm  water  were  apphed  to  the  feet,  and 
warm  tea  given  him  to  drink;  reaction  soon  came  on,  and  a 
flannel  bandage  was  then  passed  around  the  chest ;  as  he  com- 
plained of  pain  in  the  seat  of  injmy,  he  was  bled  to  the  amount  of 
twenty  ounces.  He  was  placed  under  a  general  antiphlogistic 
regimen.  He  soon  began  to  improve,  and  continued  to  go  on  weU 
until  he  was  discharged  from  the  hospital  quite  well,  about  three 
weeks  from  the  date  of  the  accident. 

Patrick  Callaghan,  jet.  34,  a  bricklayer,  was  thrown  fi-om  a 
scaffold  and  so  much  injured  as  to  be  admitted  into  the  hospital. 
Upon 

examination  it  was  found  that  the  sixth  and  seventh  ribs 
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were  fractured  on  the  left  side;  his  pulse  was  feeble,  tlie  surface  of 
the  body  cold,  and  the  countenance  mdicated  coUapse  He  Avas 
put  to  bed,  and  bottles  of  warm  water  applied  to  the  feet.  In  s  x 
or  seven  hours  sufficient  reaction  occurred  to  pomt  out  the  necessity 
for  bleeding,  which  was  continued  to  faintness;  active  purgatives  were 
administered,  soap  plaister  and  bandage  apphed  around  the  chest 
:ndTow  diJt  enJoLd.  This  treatment  was  ^l-t"^^^^ 
he  left  the  hospital  cured,  in  ten  days  from  the  tune  of  his 


'""rtoy  -t.  6,  was  admitted  into  the  hospital  with  fracture 
of  the  thW,  fourth,  and  fifth  ribs,  and  also  of        <.lavic  e  and 
thigh  on  the  right  side.    There  was  emphysema  extending  over  the 
Se  of  the  cLst.     men  brought  into  the  hospital  the  boy  w^ 
I  a  state  of  extreme  collapse,  and  httle  hope  was  -teri-e^^^ 
his  recovery.    Bottles  of  warm  water  were,  however,  apphed  to  his 
fe  t   Id  m  the  course  of  a  short  time  reaction  came  on  A 
Ware  was  apphed  around  the  thorax,  and  the  other  fractures 
trTated  in  the  usual  manner,  but  it  was  not  found  necessary  to 
make  indsions  to  reheve  the  emphysema,  as  the  dyspnoea  had 
become  less  m^gent.    To  the  astonishment  of  every  one,  the  parent 
soontegan  to  show  signs  of  rapid  recovery,  and  withm  a  month  of 
he  time  of  his  adnfission  into  the  hospital  he  was  qmte  weU 
vl^St^e  cure  it  was  necessary  to  well  support  the  constitutional 
nnwprs  bv  eenerous  diet  and  tonics. 

^    Zl«  of  the  bones  of  the  pelvi.-Tb.  iones  of  the  pel™ 

thT  Murr  or  fracture  of  any  of  this  class,  leads  to  much 
r  te  onStil :  as  the  attention  of  the  surgeon  must  be 
tectrto  the  injury  sustained  hy  the  organs  «thm  the  ca«ty, 

of  the  pelvis  are  of  o^tatirrremove  de- 

:^er^ert;i:ro;:we-^^^^^^^ 

™"From  the  manner  in  which  the  bones  of  the  P^l™  -  -ff^ 

with  parts,  and  fro„>  ^^^fr^;"^;^.:^^  »d  ac  dil! 
frequently  very  difficult  to  '^'>^''\^'f"'l'Z'^^'Z{romthe 
gnosis  must  be  founded  upon  the  history  of  the  case,  ana 
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train  of  symptoms  wliich  presents  itself.  Great  violence,  such  as 
the  passage  of  a  hea^y  weight  over  the  pelvis,  or  a  fall  from  a 
considerable  height,  is  generally  the  cause  of  injury  to  these  bones; 
and  extensive  contusion  of  the  soft  pai'ts  is  usually  produced  at  the 
same  time,  so  that  a  knowledge  of  the  circumstances  of  the  accident, 
and  a  close  examination  of  the  part,  will  generally  lead  to  sufficient 
diagnostic  mai-ks  to  enable  the  surgeon  to  judge  of  the  extent  of 
the  mischief. 

Upon  the  patient  endeavouring  to  move  himself  ever  so  little 
towards  either  side  of  his  bed,  a  deep-seated  and  excruciating  pain 
will  be  felt,  which  is  so  severe  as  to  render  him  totally  incapable  of 
motion :  at  the  same  time  he  experiences  a  sense  of  the  grating  of 
the  bones  upon  each  other.  The  patient  should  be  placed  in  a  per- 
fectly horizontal  position,  and  carefully  examined  as  to  whether  the 
anterior  and  superior  spinous  processes  of  the  iha  are  on  a  level, 
and  whether  the  lower  extremities  are  of  the  same  length;  for  want 
of  symmetry  in  either  of  these  instances  would  indicate  displacement 
of  the  bones  of  the  pelvis. 

Fracture  of  the  ossa  innominata. — The  bones  which  compose 
the  OS  innominatum,  are  the  ihum,  the  iscliium,  and  the  pubes. 
These  are  all  liable  to  fractui'e.  The  injury  generally  occurs  from 
the  crashing  eflPect  of  a  heavy  weight;  and  it  is  an  accident  to  which 
waggoners  are  hable,  as  they  frequently  sleep  sitting  on  the  shaft, 
and  sometimes  fall  beneath  the  fore-wheel  of  the  waggon. 

Fractures  of  these  bones  must  be  treated  in  the  same  manner 
as  those  of  the  skull  and  spine;  that  is  to  say,  the  chief  object 
must  be  to  remedy  the  mischief  done  to  the  organs  which  the  bones 
enclose.  In  these  cases  the  diagnosis  is  sometimes  rather  difficult. 
By  some  surgeons  it  is  recommended  to  take  hold  of  the  os  pubis 
in  front,  and  of  the  ischium  at  the  back,  and  to  forcibly  move  these 
upon  each  other  so  as  to  produce  a  crepitus;  but  the  degree  offeree 
necessary  for  this  purpose  is  hkely  to  increase  the  injury  already 
inflicted  on  the  parts.  The  diagnostic  maxk  I  chiefly  rely  upon  is 
the  severe  pain  experienced  by  the  patient  whenever  he  attempts  to 
move  towards  the  side  of  the  bed.  Even  if  you  should  be  incor- 
rectly led  to  suppose  a  jfrackne  when  none  reaUy  exists,  you  will 
err  on  the  right  side,  and  no  bad  efi'ect  can  result  from  passing  a 
broad  belt  tightly  round  the  pelvis.  It  is  usually  recommended, 
that  before  the  surgeon  attempts  to  ascertain  which  of  the  bones  of 
the  pelvis  is  injured,  he  should  pass  a  catheter  into  the  bladder  to 
'  discover  whether  the  urethra  has  been  wounded,  as  by  the  force 
:  necessary  to  asceri;ain  the  seat  of  the  fractm-e,  an  additional  lacera- 
'  tion  of  the  urinary  apparatus  may  be  inflicted.    I  do  not,  however, 
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approve  of  this  practice,  as  it  always  increases  the  imtation ;  I,  there- 
fore, think  it  better  to  wait,  and  first  see  whether  the  urme  cannot 
be  passed  naturally.    Even  when  blood  has  flowed  from  the  pexu. 
I  doubt  the  use  of  the  catheter  being  productive  of  any  good,  unless 
there  be  retention  of  urine;  it  is,  I  think,  hkely  to  ^crease  the 
laceration  of  the  parts  ;  and  1  have  frequently  had  the  gratifiea 
tion  of  seeing  a  patient  recover,  when  I  had  never  employed  the 
catheter.  Grfat  mLhief  may  also  arise  from  leavmg  a  catheter  m  th 
bladder  and  even  its  frequent  use  may  produce  mjunous  effec^  _  it 
is  as  I  have  said,  quite  time  enough  to  employ  it  when  we  find  that 
the  patient  camiot  evacuate  the  bladder  in  the  natural  way. 

In  fracture  of  the  pubes,  a  broad  belt  should  be  tightiy  apphed 
round  the  pelvis  to  keep  the  bones  in  perfect  apposition;  the  p^ti^^ 
should  be  strictly  confined  to  the  recumbent  Posture,  «nd  not  per- 
mitted to  use  the  least  muscular  exertion.    Tins  object  may  be 
«hshed  by  means  of  a  second  broad  belt  passed  under  be 
its  ends  b'eing  fastened  to  a  puUey  attached  to  th^top  o^^^^^^ 
bed  :  the  patient  may  be  raised  by  this  contnvance  -^^^^^^^^^^^^^ 
in^  anv  effort  on  his  part  necessary.    In  combmation  with  these 
ZchScfcontrivances,  the  strictest  antiphlogistic  regmien  is  to  be 
adopted,  to  diminish  the  tendency  to  suppuration. 

\  afways  consider  the  force  necessary  to  ascertam  the  preose 
situation  of  fracture  of  the  ossa  innormnata  a.  ^^W^^^^ 
more  injury  than  could  be  compensated  for  by  the  discov^J  „ 
usu^Y  subiect  the  patient  to  the  treatment  I  have  ah-eady  detailed, 
usuauy  suujeuu  reeard  as  unnecessary  vio- 

without  exposmg  hmi  to  that  whicli  i  regara  a  j 
lence  for  I  look  upon  the  incapacity  to  move  the  pelvis  as  a  suth 
cient' indication  of  the  extent  of  the  mjury. 

The  sacrum  differs  from  the  rest  of  the  bones  of  tl^e  pelvis  by 
induces  (under  accident)  paralysis  of  the  lower  extrem^e  •  Th^s 
drcumsfance  points  out  that  ^^";l''^J:r^^^^ 
the  osseous  cavity  of  the  pelvis,  but  also  ^.^.^rbone  lead', 

the  lower  part  of  the  spinal  maiTOW.  I^J^^ ^an  fracture  of  any 
therefore,  to  a  more  unfavourab  e  jh^^^^^^^^  ,  Je 

other  part  of  the  pelvis;  being,  hke  '^-2cffl^^e^^  equal 
amoJ  of  violence  is  necessary  to  P^^^^^  ^"J^;'^^:^;Ui,e  same 
degree  of  contusion  occurs  to  tlie  ^^^^j'^tcon^nences 
danger  arises  of  the  formation  of  -^^tt^  1  addition  to 

of  inflammation  to  the  --S^^~.  ^'.Z^  marrow, 

these,  there  exists  the  probabihty  of  mjuiy  o  tt^spnuu 

The  treatment  m  such  cases  is  l-^f  ^  "^^JVf\he  other 
has  been  recommended  in  fractui-es  of  he  ^P^™ 
bones  of  the  pelvis,  both  with  regard  to  the  piecaution  1 
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the  lu'etlira  and  bladdei-j  and  also  as  to  the  means  to  be  employed 
to  secm'e  the  broken  bones  in  just  apposition. 

The  OS  coccygis  is  strictly  a  pelvic  bone ;  it  is  liable  to  fracture, 
•which,  however,  occiu-s  but  seldom,  from  the  depth  of  its  situation 
and  the  motion  of  which  it  is  capable.  The  fractiu'e  of  this  bone 
is  accompanied  by  considerable  pain  in  the  coccygeal  region ;  and 
the  nature  of  the  injury  may  be  ascertained  by  examination 
per  rectum.  The  pain  is  much  increased  by  attempting  to 
walk,  for  some  of  the  fibres  of  the  glutseus  maximus  take  their 
origin  from  this  bone,  and  act  in  displacing  the  fractured  portions. 
No  kind  of  apparatus  can  be  applied  to  assist  the  reunion  of  the 
parts  of  the  bone.  Rest,  poultices,  and  the  antiphlogistic  regimen, 
are  to  be  stiictly  adhered  to,  to  prevent  the  occurrence  of  suppu- 
ration. Purgatives  shoTild  not,  however,  be  administered,  as  the 
induced  action  of  the  levator  ani  would  disturb  the  fr-actured 
bone. 

EUen  Gordon,  set.  28,  was  attended  from  the  Gu/s  Lying-in 
Charity  in  her  third  confinement.  The  labour  progressed  naturally 
imtil  the  head  arrived  at  the  outlet,  where  it  remained  for  some 
time.  At  last,  during  a  violent  pain,  something  was  heard  dis- 
tinctly to  give  way  with  a  noise  hke  the  breaking  of  a  stay-lace, 
and  immediately  after  the  child  was  bom.  The  noise,  as  was 
ascertained  by  an  examination  per  rectum,  proceeded  from  fracture 
of  the  coccyx  across  without  any  displacement.  The  treatment 
consisted  in  perfect  rest  and  mild  laxatives.  In  about  six  weeks 
it  was  united,  most  probably  by  hgament,  as  it  remained  very 
moveable. 

The  following  is  a  case  of  fracture  of  the  right  ihum,  wliich 
will  serve  to  iEusta-ate  the  principles  which  I  have  laid  down.  Let 
me  first,  however,  repeat  that,  as  the  bones  of  the  pelvis  are  not 
united  by  moveable  joints,  they  are  not  individually  influenced  by 
the  action  of  muscles  j  and  therefore  when  they  suffer  injury,  the 
surgeon  is  not  so  much  called  upon  for  the  apphcation  of  any 
mechanical  contrivance  to  keep  the  fractm-ed  portions  of  bone  in 
apposition,  as  to  prevent  by  constitutional  means  the  effects  of 
inflammation  on  the  viscera  of  the  pelvis. 

A  sailor  boy,  aged  14,  was  admitted  into  Guy's  Hospital.  He 
had  fallen  from  the  rigging  of  a  ship,  and  alighted  on  his  hip. 
When  brought  into  the  hospital,  he  appeai'ed  to  suffer  severe  pain, 
particularly  when  the  abdominal  muscles  were  called  into  action. 
Upon  examination,  a  fractm-e  was  discovered,  separating  the  superior 
spinous  process,  and  about  a  fourth  of  the  crista  of  the  ihum,  from 
the  rest  of  the  bone.    Leeches  were  appHed  to  the  injm-ed  pai-t,  and 
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antiphlogistic  remedies  adopted.  A  long  bandage  was  also  placed 
round  the  pelvis  and  the  upper  part  of  the  right  tlugh.  ihis 
mode  of  treatment  succeeded  so  well  that  the  lad  was  soon  able  to 
get  out  of  bed,  and  could  stand  very  well,  although  he  walked 
rather  lame;  and  shortly  after,  the  pain  having  entu^ely  subsided, 
and  the  lameness  being  much  diminished,  he  was  discharged  as 

^^"^This  c^eteU  exemphfies  how  httle  is  to  be  apprehended  from 
simple  fracture  of  the  bones  of  the  pelvis ;  the  chief  object  always 
being  to  prevent,  by  the  apphcation  of  constitutional  remedies,  the 
extension  of  inflammation  to  the  viscera. 
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LECTURE  XX. 


FKACTUKE  OF  LONG  BONES. 


Diffei-ence  hetwem  flat  and  long  bones  in  a  surgical  sense— Liabi- 
lity of  long  bones  to  fracture— Necessity  for  exact  adjustment 
— Difficult  to  maintain,  owing  to  action  of  muscles — Causes  of 
fracture  —  Either  predisposing  or  immediate — Diagnosis  of 
fracture— Prognosis— Treatment— Treatment  of  compound  frac- 
ture— Not  so  easy  to  produce  bony  union  as  in  simple  fracture 
— Reparation  of  bone  depends  upon  the  integrity  of  the  surround- 
ing tissues — Reparation  of  bone  very  similar  to  that  of  soft 

parts — Process  of  reparation  not  the  same  in  all  bones  Two 

methods  adopted  by  nature — Illustrated  by  the  reparation  of  the 
bones  of  the  cranium  and  of  the  long  bones  —  Round  bones 
repaired  by  a  union  of  both  methods— Process  of  reparation  of 
long  bones — Facility  of  union  dependent  on  the  proportion  of 
animal  matter  they  contain. 

A  VERY  considerable  difference  exists  between  the  flat  and  long 
bones  in  the  circumstance  of  the  latter  being  surrounded  by  soft 
parts,  which  are  intended  to  assist  in  their  reparation  after  frac- 
ture:  the  permanent  union  of  the  fractured  extremities  is  not, 
however,  produced  by  these  means,  but  merely  the  temporary  hold' 
ing  together;  this  is  effected  by  the  temporary  cartilage,  the 
elements  of  which  are  thi-own  out  by  the  neighbouring  tissues,  and 
afterwards  converted  into  what  is  termed  the  provisional  caUus.  In 
the  flat  bones,  the  process  of  union  depends  enturely  upon  the  vessels 
of  the  bone  itself,  and  the  operation  is  carried  on  very  slowly ;  in 
the  long  bones,  the  reparative  action  is  more  rapid,  but  even  in  that 
case  it  requires,  after  fracture,  eighteen  or  twenty  months  to  restore 
a  bone  to  its  original  condition. 

From  their  form  the  long  bones  are  more  frequently  broken 
than  any  others,  and  it  is  in  the  treatment  of  fractui-e  of  the  bones 
of  this  class  that  the  art  of  surgery  is  particularly  caUed  in  requi- 
sition. 

The  difficulties  connected  with  the  treatment  of  fracture  of  the 
long  bones  are  referable  to  the  action  of  the  muscles  attached  to 
them,  as  the  just  coaptation  of  the  fractui-ed  extremities  is  opposed 
by  their  being  di-awn  in  the  dii-ection  in  wliich  the  vaiious 
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muscles  a.t.    Myology  is,  therefore,  "/^'J^'^.^f  *° 
pretemlmg  the  treatment  of  solution  of  contmmty  m  boae  a* 
ft  is  only  hy  this  knowledge  that  the  deformrfes  mseparaWe  from 
ft-ii-tnre  can  be  appreciated  and  overcome.  .  . 

Jl«.-men  solution  of  continmty  m  a  hone 
manfet  from  the  existence  of  unmistakahle  diagnostic  marks,  i 
::;t;  et  lnecessary  and  unimportant  to  troub  e         -  ah  u^^ 

Sir  u^f      =mar  J^cf.: 

— .e%r:risp„sition  to  ftac^e  may  arisc^om 
Son  or  from  the  situation  which  the  hone  occupies  m  the  body 

the  osseous  system  a  aegreo  ui  u 

,ant  disease  so  changes  the  ^^l^yXt^reileTby 
render  them  incompetent  to  sustam  the  force  e.eia«,^^^^ 

:^rofrbony^^^^^^^^ 

?erblo::tr^s°^'i.or^— ulareou 

is  termed  "  contre-coup."  ^^fp^n^nl  force  the  effects 

With  respect  to  blows,  "^-^  <>^^  ' ^tt^n^  we  have 
„e  too  obvious  to  require  a  1"="?'^™;^^^^^^^  eoutrac 
but  few  examples  of  fractures  f  ■<'l'  '^^'^^  »d  os  calcis,  we 
tion:  the  olecranon  of  the  utoa,  „f  the  patella 

certainly  subject  to  lesion  ^^'^^^:^iZ  XT::^.,o.  muscles 
espeeiaUy  results  as  frequently  to^^^^ 

as  from  the  application  of  a  blow  "        ^  ;     te  a  mccha- 

"contre-coup"  is  employed  ^"ffl"^^^"'';  ^^^^  particulaily 
nical  reaction  which  is  sometimes  ««.^»'^27  hIigUt:  miless  he 
of  the  long  bones.    A  person  jumpmg  l'^^,,;  „f  ^ig,,t. 

flexes  the  joints  of  the  lower  extr  ™ti^^t  the  »  ^^^^^^^^ 
ing,  experiences  a  jarnng  shock;  tine  arises  nom 
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that  the  momentum  wliieh  the  trunk  has  received  during  the  descent 
is  continued,  even  after  the  feet  have  met  the  ground :  and  the 
lower  extremities  being  fixed,  whilst  the  tendency  to  descend  is  still 
maintained  in  the  body,  the  femur  is  driven  into  the  acetabulum, 
and  the  force  of  the  blow  is  retm-ned,  or,  as  it  were,  reflected  in 
the  substance  of  the  bone  itself;  fracture  being  the  result  when- 
ever the  force  of  the  rebound  exceeds  the  cohesion  of  the  osseous 
matter.  The  centre  and  neck  of  the  thigh-bone  are  particulai-ly 
liable  to  fractui'e  from  contre-coup. 

When  fracture  occurs  to  one  of  the  long  bones,  the  diagnostic 
mai-ks  are  m  most  cases  sufficiently  obvious  to  lead  at  once  to  a 
correct  knowledge  of  the  natm-e  of  the  injury;  the  symptoms  are, 
deformity  and  shortening  of  the  hmb,  crepitation  on  moving  the 
fractm-ed  extremities  of  the  bone,  and  loss  of  natural  motion, 
with  the  substitution  of  a  mobdity  existing  independently  of 
the  articidations.    To  appreciate  the  first  of  these  signs,  the  sm-geon 
must  be  fuUy  acquainted  with  the  normal  conformation  of  the 
hmb  m  reference  to  the  anatomical  relation  of  its  parts.  The 
second,  or  shortening,  is  not  ascertained  without  some  difficulty- 
it  can  be  best  efl-ected  by  placing  the  patient  on  a  very  hard 
bed,  and  carefoUy  examining  the  relative  length  of  the  limbs  after 
havmg  arranged  the  trunk  in  a  perfectly  symmetrical  position. 
Crepitation  must  be  regarded  as  the  least  fallacious  of  aU  the 
diagnostic  signs  of  fracture,  but  it  is  not  always  easy  of  detection 
in  consequence  of  the  depth  at  which  the  fractured  bone  may  be 
situate,_or  fi-om  its  constituting  one  of  two  bones  entering  into  the 
composition  of  the  same  portion  of  a  hmb;  as  for  example,  in  case 
of  fracture  of  one  of  the  bones  of  the  fore-arm  or  leg.  Whenever 
difficulty  arises  m  endeavouring  to  discover  a  crepitus,  while  the 
other  mdications  of  fracture  present  themselves,  I  do  not  consider 
It  advisable  to  persist  in  seeking  the  former,  for  as  much  iniury 
may  be  infficted  by  the  manipidation  as  by  the  original  lesion  It 
IS  possible,  also,  to  mistake  for  crepitus  the  sensation  produced  in 
movmg  ajomt  in  which  the  synovia  has  become  inspissated,-a  con- 
■  dition  frequently  existing  in  a  rheumatic  diathesis. 

By  fracture  the  voluntaiy  motion  of  a  hmb  is  destroyed,  but 
:  as  I  have  said  before,  an  abnormal  mobility  entfrely  independent 
.  of  any  natural  jomt,  may  be  given  to  it.    This  unnatural  condition 
.  ^  sometmies,  however,  difficult  to  detect,  from  precisely  the  same 
SepMon  occasionally  interfere  with  the  discovery  of 

•  the  ^PnnJrr°' i'  ^P"^  ^^'^  consideration  of 

the  constitutional  power  of  the  patient  in  reference  to  his  capa- 
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oonst,tut,o„s  or  »  employmek  or  l>y  diss,pation  H 

paribus,  It  may  be  consi  seated -of  the  middle 

less  important  tlian  that  of  o^^J^^ve  J transverse  less 
of  a  bone  less  so  tban  that  of  tbe  ^^^^^^^    ^  ,f 

dangerous  tban  -.^^^^^^  J  t^^^^^      tbat  of  tbe 

the  upper  extremity  not       ™  ^       ^  however, 

bones  of  tbe  l^-^  ^^^d^^^^^^^^ 

tbe  extent  as  to  prove  even  more 

serves  '^^^^^^  i,,elf.    Witb  respect  to  amputation,  I 

dangerous  tban  tbe  taet  ^^^^^^^ 

camiot  too  forcibly  msist  upo  favoui-able 

pigment;  for  J  tbe  su^g  0      ^.^^^^      ^  .^^^  ^ 
moment  to  make  bis  decision  gui     ,  ,,eference  to  tbe  extent 

tion  of  tbe  reparative  power  ^f^^^^^^^^bly  never  present  itself 
of  tbe  inpry,  ^Ije^PP—  ^e  SttbsLd,  and  tie  life  of  tbe 
after  reaction  and  ^^"^^ative  teve^  ^^^^  promptitude 

individual  -y/^"^  nl^ile^^^^^ 

or  judgment:  ^^^^^^^^^^^  ^^^^^H^  ^st  and  reasonable  gromid  to 
sacrifice  of  a  bmb  wbere  ^^^^/^  ^  to  a  successful 

e.pect  tbat  tl^e^'^^-^^^^^^^^  of  ~  tbe  ^t  and 

termmation.    VVi^en  summ  ^^^^^  ^^g.  ^^.e 

cbief  object  of  .^^^^^^^  aid  tbe  tbii-d  to  render,  by 

second,  to  preserve  tbe  -3jf  J^^^;^Xt  bmb  again  capable  of 
tbe  judicious  appbcation  of  lemedies,  tn 

performing  its  natural^^^^^^^^^         ^^^^  is  to 

In  fractm-e  of  the  long         ,  ^^^^ .  ^^^^  g^j^e. 

restore  tbe  bmb  as  neai4y     pof^^eto  ^  ^^^^^^^ 

rally  speaking,  it  may  be  f  f  j^^^^  termed  extension  and 
of  force  in  opposite  tbis  force,  tbe  sui-geou 

counter-extension;  f^^^^^^^^^^^  portions  of  tbe  bone  and 
produces  exact  coaptation  ot  ^^'^J  '  1^  tbe  aid  of  amecbani- 
Ly  are  preserved  in  ^^\^lYo  \ZlZ  l  not,  bowever,  ^^vays 
cal  apparatus.    Tins  of  tbe  femm-,  where 

necessary,  as  in  fractm-e  of  t^^^J^^  ^^^^f  ^.^^t  extent  of  the  surface 
there  is  no  displacement  0^^^^-  ^        ,tions  of  bone  being 

of  the  fractured  parts,  the  upper  and  lo^^el  p 
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from  this  cause  held  in  theu-  natural  relative  situations;  the  same 
may  be  said  when  only  one  bone  is  fractured  of  two,  which  toge- 
ther constitute  one  portion  of  a  limb;  in  this  case  the  entii-e  bone 
serves  as  a  kind  of  spUnt  to  that  which  is  broken,  and  eflPectively 
prevents  longitudinal  displacement  and  deformity  of  the  part. 
Under  these  cu-cumstances,  it  is  only  requisite  to  employ  those  con- 
stitutional and  local  remedies  which  will  tend  to  diminish  and  con- 
trol the  inflammation  Hkely  to  ensue  from  the  lesion.    Wlien  it  is 
necessaiy  to  apply  force  to  produce  coaptation  of  a  displaced  frac- 
tm-e,  the  extending  power  must  be  appHed  to  the  portion  of  the 
Hmb  below  the  point  of  lesion,  the  counter-extension  being  appHed 
above  the  fracture,  or  to  the  trunk:  these  forces  should  be  brought 
into  operation  very  gradually,  with  the  intention  rather  of  over- 
coming muscular  action  by  producing  fatigue,  and  consequent  re- 
laxation, than  by  the  appHcation  of  a  force  greater  than  that  of  the 
contractHe  power  of  the  muscles.    Durmg  the  operation  of  these 
extending  forces,  coaptation  of  the  fractui'ed  parts  must  be  pro- 
duced: this  isusuaUyeflPectedwithsuflacient  ease,  but  it  is  often  very 
diflacult  afterwards  to  keep  them  together.    In  order  to  preserve 
coaptation,  it  is  evident  that  some  apparatus  must  be  employed  to 
overcome  the  tendency  of  the  muscles  to  displace  the  adjusted  frac- 
ture: with  this  object  we  make  use  of  splints  of  difi'erent  kinds.  It 
will  not  be  necessaiy  for  me  to  describe  all  the  varieties  of  this  appa- 
ratus, for  a  knowledge  of  the  prmciples  of  the  treatment  of  fracture 
will  direct  your  judgment  in  the  choice  of  the  apparatus  best  suited 
to  any  particular  case.    It  must,  however,  be  borne  in  mind,  that 
considerable  power  and  uniformity  of  action  are  inchspensably  re- 
qmsite  m  an  apparatus  employed  to  maintain  continued  extension 
in  case  of  fracture.    At  the  same  time,  you  must  remember  that 
there  is  a  great  difference  m  the  appHcation  of  force  to  organic  and 
morganic  matter ;  and  that  the  musculai-  irritabihty,  which  may  be 
much  increased  by  the  injudicious  appHcation  of  excessive  force 
mght  be  completely  subdued  by  the  employment  of  gentler  means 
resistance.  In  case  of  fractm-e  of  the  lower  extremities,  I  consider 
Oessault's  spHnt  the  most  generaUy  available,  as  it  not  only  main- 
ams  permanent  extension  and  counter-extension,  but  also  affords 
o  the  surgeon  the  advantage  of  being  able  to  examine  at  any 
aoment  the  condition  of  the  limb,  enabhng  him  to  judge  of  its 
•rogress  towards  reparation.    The  appHcation  of  bandages  to  a 
ractured  Hmb  before  splints  are  adjusted  wdl  be  found  of  the 
highest  utility,  as  they  afford  a  general  support  to  the  muscles 
^tiich  tends  greatly  to  diminish  their  irritabihty:  bandages  are' 
owever,  mappHcable  in  fracture  of  the  fore-arm  or  leg,  as  they  would 
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serve  to  disturb  ratlier  than  promote  coaptation,  by  pressing  the 
fractiu-ed  extremities  out  of  tbeir  natural  position 

The  proper  thne  for  applying  apparatus  or  bandages  depends 
upon  the  conditions  concomitant  with  the  fracture;  for  if  there  be 
great  contusion,  swelhng,  and  mflammation,  these  mus   be  hr^ 
fubdued  by  local  and  constitutional  means.    Neverdie  ess,  it  is  my 
ernstant  rL  to  apply  sphnts  as  soon  as  the  state  of  the  part^.^.1 
aUow,  for  if  their  apphcation  be  delayed,  the  ^^'f^^^'^'l 
ZZo  contraction,  which  it  is  aftei^ai'ds  extremely  difficult  to 
over^me     The  constitutional  treatment  m  simple  fracture  consist 
in  allaying  the  irritation  and  local  mflammation;  pui-gatxves  should 
not  hTever,  be  made  use  of  as  the  antiphlogistic  agents,  a.  they 
oc  i  great  disturbance  to  the  patient  in  the  action,  incidental 
to  their  operation.    Tartari^ed  antimony  is  perhaps  the  best  remedy 

l^Z:i:e^V^o,e..,  but  its  ^epre^^^— ^e"  " 
lone  continued,  as  a  certain  amount  of  increase  m  the  aitenal  cu- 
cltion  is  reqisite  to  the  due  progression  of  the  reparative  proces 

A^ustme'nt  of  the  bone  is  as  necessary  in  compound  as  m  sim^e 
fracture-  but  the  difficulties  are  often  greatly  mcreased  m  the 
t™,  from  the  bone  protruding  through  the  ^^^jf^^^ 
to  render  it  necessaxy  to  enlarge  the  wound  - 
nroiecting  portions  of  bone,  before  the  reduction  can  be  effected 
SrWs!  however,  the  wound  should  be  healed  as  rapidly  ^ 
tsITe  hi  order  to  convert  the  compound  mto  a  simple  fractme 
Td  tHs  obiect  is  most  readily  attained  by  laymg  on  the  par  a 

f        ivertheC   if  no  nnfavom-aWe  circumstances  snpenene, 
demand  upon  the  vital  powers. 
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struction,  convenient  beds_,  experienced  assistants,  &c. ;  while  in 
private  practice  much  more  depends  upon  his  own  skill  and  energy, 
and  he  must  rely  almost  entii-ely  upon  Ids  own  resources  to  turn  to 
the  best  advantage  the  inefficient  means  with  which  he  is  Hkely  to 
be  ftn-nished. 

As  the  reunion  of  a  fractured  bone  depends  entirely  upon  the 
integrity  of  the  surrounding  tissues,  it  is  necessary,  before  we  treat 
of  the  repai-ation  of  bone,  that  we  should  devote  some  brief  consi- 
deration to  the  manner  in  which  the  soft  parts  are  restored  to  their 
normal  condition. 

Wherever  laceration  of  the  soft  parts  is  concomitant  with  frac- 
ture, M  e  find  the  first  efi'orts  of  natm-e  directed  to  their  restoration, 
and  it  often  occurs,  in  cases  of  compound,  fracture,  that  the  ^dtal 
power  is  so  much  exhausted  during  the  reparation  of  the  soft  parts, 
as  to  produce  a  constitutional  condition  xmfavourable  to  the  forma- 
tion of  new  bone.  The  process  by  means  of  which  the  soft  parts 
are  healed  resembles  very  much  that  employed  by  nature  in  the  re- 
storation of  the  integrity  of  a  bone,  excepting  that  in  the  former 
case  there  is  no  deposit  of  phosphate  of  hme  or  bone  earth. 

The  first  of  the  phenomena  which  ensue  after  lesion  is  effusion 
of  blood  to  a  greater  or  less  extent,  according  to  the  amount  of 
injury  inflicted:  the  absorption  of  the  serum  and  red  particles 
occurs  next,  leaving  the  fibrin,  which,  acting  as  a  foreign  body,  be- 
comes the  source  of  the  necessaiy  stimtdus  to  the  emission  of  the 
liquor  sanguinis:  the  latter  is  speedily  converted  into  an  indurated 
crust  or  "  scab,"  which  seems  intended  to  act  as  a  protection  to  the 
subcuticular  struct-ures,  defending  them  from  the  influence  of  ex- 
ternal agents,  to  the  end  that  the  definitive  reparation  may  not  be 
interrupted  or  impeded ;  fulfiUing,  indeed,  somewhat  of  the  duties 
of  provisional  callus,  which  facilitates  and  promotes  the  ultimate 
restoration  of  the  bone  to  a  healthy  condition:  beneath  the  "scab" 
the  albumen  of  the  fluids  is  coagulated,  becomes  organized,  the  wound 
healed,  and  the  integrity  of  the  soft  parts  re-estabhshed. 

The  process  of  the  restoration  of  osseous  matter  is  not  alike 
in  every  description  of  bone;  nature  appears,  indeed,  to  adopt  two 
distinct  lands  of  action,  one  of  which  manifests  itself  in  the  tissues 
1  surrounding  the  injured  bone,  while  the  other  originates  in  the 
.  osseous  structure  itself:  the  first  of  these  is  the  mode  of  union  in 
I  the  shafts  of  the  long  bones,  commencing  immediately  after  the 
<  occurrence  of  the  accident ;  the  second  is  that  employed  in  the  re- 
iparation  of  the  bones  of  the  cranium ;  it  does  not  commence  for  a 
>  considerable  period  after  the  injiu-y  has  been  inflicted,  and  requires 
fa  long  time  to  re-estabhsh  the  normal  condition  of  the  parts-  the 

s  2 
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fact,  hcevev,  that  ultimate  ^^^-'-^''^.t^^o^CAZ 
take  place,  is  proved  by  the  '^^'^'^''ZZrtTiJl  in  Buch  cases 
subjected  to  fracture  at  a  time  l°"S/"7°™™-  a,  ,piedar 

hedges  of  the  ^'^^Xl^X  '^^^^^^-'^''^'"^^' 

cliaxacter  being  completely  destioyea  oy  g 

by  wHclx  the  fissure  is  slowly  filled  ^^'J^l^^^^^Xnes ;  but 
lar  to  that  operating  in  the  defimtive  umo-  of  the  ^  „f 

it  proceeds  with  extreme  ^^^^^^ 
the  disriipted  portions.    The  aiticuiar  e  ^ 
the  flat  bones  of  the  pelvis,  and  the  J-^^^^^^^^^^^^  to  say, 

.  combination  of  the  two  ac  ions  ^^^^^^^^  J^^^^^^^^^^^^  power  of 

both  by  means  of  interstitial  growth  and  the  reparau     p  ^ 

the  surrounding  tissues.  pffnsion  is  produced  by  an 

Shortly  after  fracture  nas  ^^'T^f'^^^Thl^^^^  the  perios- 
extravasation  of  blood  which  gets  ,J^,  as  if 

teum,  and  completely  closes  t^e  ends  ^^^^^^^^^^^^  J^ltrated  into 
to  prevent  the  escape  «  ^ V.^^ple  fracture,  in  the 

the  surrounchng  ceUular  tissue^    If  i  be  a  si  p 
course  of  six  or  eight  hours  the  /^^^'^  fo,t  step 

Lter,  owing  to  the  blood  ^^L^t  a  Idnd  of 

towards  reparation,  and  the  coagulum  majj^    ^  ^ 
splint  piWed  by  nature  for  the  ^^VV  ff  ^^^^l  ^^,,,ption 
about  ten  horn,  after  the  occurrence  of  the  ace 
commences,  of  th'e  red  particles 

blood  are  removed:  this  ^"^P^^f^'  the  skm  in  cases  of 

produces  the  "black  and  blue    -PP^«^^^^  the  swelhng 

Ltusion.  f-^^^^lt^^tZZ^^^^  gradually  re. 

begins  to  subside,       ^^^J^^;  ,f  the  effused  blood  is  still, 

smnes  its  natural  condition ,  tt^e  tionn  ^^^^ 
however,  left,  and,  meting  ^  extrane^^^^^^ 
derable  irritation  m  the  --g"^^^  Jf  nflammation.  If  these 
pam,  heat,  and  redness-the  W  ^^^'jl^^,  taken  te  check 
symptoms  should  be  very  violent,  ^^^^Z^  this  mflamma- 
th  J;  but  we  must  be  ^^^'^^^ ^ '^^^^1  ^eans  of  promoting 
tory  action  which  is  f  f  "^^^r^^^^^  of  the 

the  union  of  the  fracture.    I  is  po^^  ^.^      tly  happens 

bone  may  be  the  source  ^^^^  ^^^^^.refully  lUred  to  their 
that  although  the  ™d  por^ns  --.^^^  spasmodic 
natural  position  when  the  ^^^^^^^  .displaced  them:  mider 
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of  the  swelliug,  a  second  effusion  occurs :  this  is,  however,  of  a 
different  chai-acter  from  the  fii-st ;  it  is  less  profuse,  and  consists  of 
a  plastic  coagulable  lymph,  which  becomes  firmer  by  degrees  as 
more  albumen  is  effused,  xmtil  at  length  it  forms  cartilage :  thus, 
at  the  expii-ation  of  about  ten  days,  the  fracture  is  surrounded  by  a 
very  effective  splint  formed  within  the  periosteum  and  extending  to 
the  neighbom-ing  ceUulai"  tissue :  minute  bloodvessels  soon  become 
distinguishable,  but  so  long  as  the  new  deposit  retains  its  cartilaginous 
character  it  is  said  that  they  do  not  convey  the  red  particles :  after 
a  short  time  these  vessels  enlarge,  and  anastomose  with  those  of  the 
original  bone;  and  at  this  period  bone-corpuscles  may  easily  be 
discovered  by  the  microscope.  The  conversion  of  the  temporary 
cartilage  into  provisional  bone  usually  takes  place  about  five  or  six 
weeks  after  fracture  of  the  femur,  and  three  or  fotu:  after  that  of 
the  hvunerus. 

The  provisional  bone  is  generally  very  large  at  first,  but  goes  on 
contracting,  at  the  same  time  pressing  the  ends  of  the  broken  bone 
more  closely  together.  If  at  this  period  a  section  of  a  fracture  under- 
going the  process  of  reparation  be  examined,  the  provisional  bone  can 
be  seen  completely  surrounding  the  point  of  lesion,  but  the  fracture 
itself  still  remains  ununited.  Ultimately,  lymph  is  thrown  out 
between  the  approximated  extremities  of  the  broken  bone,  cartilage 
is  formed,  which  after  a  while  is  fiu-nished  with  bloodvessels,  and 
the  definitive  osseous  deposit  is  then  completed.  Lastly,  the  pro- 
visional bone  is  absorbed,  and  the  medullary  canal,  which  was 
blocked  up  by  the  new  bony  matter,  is  re-formed. 

In  a  general  view  of  the  long  bones,  we  shall  find  that  the 
same  characteristic  circumstances  are  attendant  upon  their  individual 
injury,  and  that  the  method  adopted  by  nature  for  then-  reparation 
is  in  aU  cases  similar  in  principle,  the  only  difference  being  that 
arising  from  the  varying  specific  amount  of  osseous  matter,  and  the 
size  of  the  particular  bone  :  the  former  consideration  is  one  of  great 
;  importance  in  relation  to  the  union  of  fracture,  for,  as  a  rule,  the 
1  reparation  of  an  injured  bone  is  slow  in  proportion  to  the  quantity 
c  of  bone-earth  it  contains. 

The  scapula  may,  perhaps,  at  first  sight  appear  to  pai'take  some- 
what of  the  character  of  a  flat  bone,  but  its  fractm-e,  like  those  of 
t  the  long  bones,  unites  through  the  medium  of  a  provisional  callus : 
i  it  has  powerful  muscles  attached  to  it,  and  its  functions  differ  from 
t  those  of  the  flat  bones  with  respect  to  its  not  directly  protecting 
i  any  important  organ.  I  shall  therefore  commence  my  lecture  on 
t  the  fractures  of  the  bones  of  the  upper  extremity,  by  describing 
:  those  of  the  scapula. 
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CONTINUATION  OF  FRACTURES  OF  LONG  BONES. 

Fractures  of  the  bones  of  the  upper  extremity.— Fractures  of  the 
scapula— How  generalhj  produced— Diagnosis- Symptomatic 
signs  vary  according  to  the  part  of  the  bone  broken— Treatment- 
Fractures  of  the  clavicle— Symptoms— Prognosis— Treatment- 
Fracture  of  the  humerus— Displacement  of  the  fractured  ex- 
tremities by  the  attached  muscles— Depends  upon  the  situation 
of  the  fracture— Diagnosis— Treatment— Precautions  necessary 
to  prevent  disturbance  of  the  fracture— Fractures  of  the  fore-arm 
—Of  the  radius— Most  usual  seat  of  fracture— Symptoms- 
Fracture  of  the  ulna— Of  the  olecranon— Indications— Dia- 
gnosis—Local  treatment— Fracture  of  the  bones  of  the  hand— 
— How  produced — Diagnosis — Indications. 

FRACTURES   OF  THE  BONES  OF  THE  UPPER  EXTREMITY. 

The  bones  of  the  upper  extremity  consist  of  the  scapula,  the 
clavicle,  the  humerus,  the  radius  and  uhia,  and  the  bones  of  the 
hand— viz.,  the  carpus,  metacarpus,  and  phalanges  of  the  fingers 
In  speaking  of  the  fractures  to  which  these  bones  ai-e  Hable,  I  shall 
commence  with  the  scapula. 

Fracture  of  the  Scapula.— "YKx^  bone  is  not  often  the  subject  ot 
fracture,  on  account  of  its  great  mobihty,  and  fi'om  its  bemg  pro- 
tected by  thick  strong  muscles;  this  is  not,  however,  equaUy  the 
case  in  all  parts  of  the  bone,  some  of  which  are  therefore  more 
than  others  hkely  to  be  broken,  upon  the  apphcation  of  any  Aaolent 
external  force.  Fractures  of  the  body  of  the  bone  ai-e  always  pro- 
duced by  some  direct  force,  and  are  accompamed  by  contusion  ot 
the  soft  parts,  and  sometimes  by  laceration  and  sphntermg  ot  the 
bone.  In  these  fractures  there  is  but  slight  displacement,  as  the 
broad  muscles  wliich  cover  the  bone  are  attached  to  both  the 
broken  portions,  and  do  not  permit  of  mucli  change  of  position  m 
them.  In  fractures  of  the  acromion,  the  natm-e  of  the  accident 
may  easHy  be  discovered,  as  the  fractured  portions  are  ^^ry  much  dis- 
placed by  the  action  of  the  muscles;  the  roundness  of  the  shoulder 
is  lost  by  the  weight  of  the  extremity,  and  the  action  of  the  deltoid 
muscle  drawing  the  pomt  of  the  acromion  downwimls;  wiiUe  tlie 
trapezius  and  levator  scapulae  have  a  tendency  to  di-aw  the  scapula 
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and  the  remaining  portion  of  the  acromion  upwards  and  slightly 
backwards.  When  the  inferior  angle  of  the  scapula  is  separated 
from  the  rest  of  the  bone^  the  deformity  which  occurs  is  sufficient 
to  mark  the  nature  of  the  accident.  The  detached  portion  is  drawn 
forwai'ds  by  the  inferior  fibres  of  the  serratus  magnus,  and  by  the 
teres  major;  wldle  the  rest  of  the  bone  remains  in  its  natm'al 
position.  The  most  conclusive  diagnostic  mark  of  this  fracture  is, 
however,  the  circumstance  that,  if  the  scapula  be  moved^  the  de- 
tached angle  remains  perfectly  stationary.  If  the  coracoid  process 
of  the  scapula  be  broken  off,  its  extremity  is  drawn  downwards  by 
the  coraco-brachiahs  and  biceps  muscles,  and  forwards  by  the  pec- 
toralis  minor.  If  the  fracture  extends  completely  across  the  bone, 
the  displacement  is  produced  by  the  action  of  the  serratus  magnus, 
which,  being  strongest  at  its  lower  part,  draws  the  inferior  portion 
of  the  scapula  forwards,  so  that  by  passing  the  finger  along  the 
posterior  edge,  an  irregularity  may  be  felt. 

In  all  cases  of  fractui'e  of  the  scapula,  great  attention  must 
be  paid  to  the  constitutional  treatment,  as  the  principal  danger 
arises  from  the  contusion  and  injury  to  the  soft  parts,  which 
almost  necessarily  attend  this  fracture.  Bleeding,  purging,  and  a 
general  antiphlogistic  regimen,  are  to  be  strictly  adhered  to,  to 
prevent  inflammation  of  the  part  from  terminating  in  abscess ;  for 
if  it  go  on  to  so  great  an  extent,  it  is  more  than  probable  that 
exfohation  of  bone  will  take  place.  When  the  dorsum  of  the  bone 
is  fi-actm'ed,  the  arm  ought  to  be  fixed  to  the  side,  by  means  of  a 
long  roller  passed  round  the  chest,  enclosing  the  arm  from  the 
shoulder  to  the  elbow,  the  bandage  being  apphed  somewhat  in  the 
same  manner  as  in  fracture  of  the  ribs ;  but  when  the  fracture  is 
at  the  inferior  angle,  the  arm  must  be  drawn  across  the  fore  part 
of  the  chest,  and  confined  there,  so  as  to  bring  the  scapula  towards 
the  detached  angle,  which  is  itself  too  small  to  be  drawn  up  to  meet 
the  other  part  of  the  scapula.  In  the  treatment  of  fractures  of  the 
acromion,  the  head  of  the  humerus  must  be  forced  upwards,  and 
retained  in  that  situation,  so  that  it  may  form  a  kind  of  splint  or 
support  to  the  acromion :  to  effect  this,  a  bandage  must  be  passed 
round  the  arm  and  trunk,  and  carried  by  several  turns  from  the 
elbow  to  the  shoulder,  so  that  it  forms  a  kind  of  short  shng.  This 
bandage  must  be  worn  for  some  time,  at  least  six  weeks,  as  the 
acromion  is  slow  to  reunite.  In  fracture  of  the  coracoid  process, 
the  fibres  of  the  coraco-brachialis,  pectorahs  minor,  and  biceps 
muscles,  must  be  relaxed,  to  overcome  the  displacement  of  which 
they  are  the  cause.  This  is  to  be  done  by  bringing  the  humerus 
forwards,  pressing  the  scapula  inwards,  and  bending  the  fore-arm 
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to  a  right  angle, — keeping  the  whole  fixed  in  this  position  hy 
judiciously  applied  bandages.  In  fracture  of  the  coracoid  process, 
such  treatment  would  be  necessarily  indicated  by  the  knowledge  of 
the  action  of  the  muscles  attached  to  it ;  but  it  is  a  very  rare 
-accident,  and  one  which  I  think  could  scarcely  result,  excepting 
from  a  gunshot  wound,  so  that  the  plan  of  treatment  laid  down 
must  be  looked  upon  as  rather  hypothetical  than  practical. 

Fracture  of  the  Clavicle. — The  pecuhar  situation  of  the  clavicle, 
between  the  sternum  and  scapula,  its  proximity  to  the  surface,  and 
above  all,  its  form  and  slender  size,  are  so  many  reasons  why 
fractures  of  this  bone  should  not  be  uncommon.  It  may  be  the 
result  of  the  operation  of  a  direct  force,  or  from  contre-coup.  A 
fall  upon  the  point  of  the  shoulder  is  not  an  unfrequent  cause  of 
fractvu-e  of  the  clavicle,  as  the  latter  is  driven  with  great  force 
against  the  sternum,  and  broken  about  its  centre. 

The  diagnosis  of  fractvire  of  the  clavicle  is  generally  easy:  after 
a  faU  on  the  point  of  the  shoiilder  or  a  blow  on  the  bone  itself,  the 
arm  is  rendered  immovable  and  pendant,  and  rotated  somewhat 
inwards.    The  arm  cannot  be  raised  nor  brought  in  front,  nor  can 
the  hand  be  hfted  to  the  headj  the  shoulder  on  the  injured  side  is 
lower  than  the  other,  and  nearer  to  the  median  line.   The  external 
or  scapular  portion  of  the  broken  bone  is  that  which  is  displaced, 
being  drawn  down  by  the  weight  of  the  extremity  to  which  it  is 
attached,  and  leaving  the  inner  or  sternal  portion  in  its  natm-al 
position.    Although,  in  fact,  it  is  the  external  portion  of  the  bone 
which  is  displaced,  still,  from  the  position  of  the  part  remammg 
attached  to  the  sternum,  it  forms  a  projection  beneath  the  tightened 
skin,  which  not  only  produces  great  deformity,  but  gives  the 
impression  that  this  is  the  portion  which  has  undergone  displace- 
ment.   This  is,  however,  at  once  seen  to  be  an  error,  when  the 
shoulder  is  raised  into  its  natui-al  situation,  as  the  deformity 
is  then  entirely  removed.    In  examining,  to  discover  the  fracture, 
the  surgeon  should  pass  his  finger  along  the  whole  extent  of  the 
clavicle,  to  ascertain  the  precise  situation  and  dii-ection  ot  the 
injury;  and  then  by  raising  and  supporting  the  elbow,  at  the  same 
time  placing  a  pad  in  the  axiUa,  and  bringing  the  elbow  to  the  side 
to  give  the  shoulder  an  outward  dh-ection,  he  brings  the  external 
broken  portion  of  the  bone  up  to  that  which  remmned  fixed,  and 
thus  produces  a  crepitus.    If  the  fracture  occm's  externally  to  the 
tubercle,  which  marks  the  Kmit  of  the  insertion  of  the  coraco- 
clavicular  hgaments,  there  is  scarcely  any  perceptible  deformity; 
but  an  attentive  examination  of  the  parts  will  enable  us  to  detect 
the  unnatural  mobihty,  and  to  distinguish  the  crepitus. 
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In  the  treatment  of  fractm-e  of  the  clavicle,  a  large  firm  pad 
must  be  placed  in  the  axilla,  the  elbow  must  be  raised  so  as  to 
bring  the  outer  portion  of  the  bone  in  apposition  with  the  itiner, 
and  a  short  sling  must  be  apphed  to  keep  the  arm  in  the  proper 
position:  in  the  next  place  a  long  bandage  must  be  wound  round 
the  chest,  including  the  whole  length  of  the  upper  arm  of  the 
injm-ed  limb  in  its  folds;  this  will  keep  the  elbow  close  to  the  side, 
whilst  the  pad  in  the  axilla  ^vi^  force  the  shoulder  outwards, 
and  prevent  its  tendency  to  fall  in  upon  the  thorax.  In  com- 
minuted fractures  of  the  clavicle,*  and  in  cases  where  the  fracture 
extends  mth  great  obhquity,  the  skin  may  be  lacerated  by  the 
broken  portions,  the  fracture  being  thus  rendered  compound;  this 
circumstance  would  of  course  render  the  prognosis  much  less 
favourable  than  when  the  fracture  is  simple,  as  in  the  latter  case 
the  bone  generally  unites  in  about  three  weeks. 

Fractures  of  the  Humerus. — The  humerus  may  be  fractm'ed  in 
any  pai-t  of  its  length,  but  is  more  liable  to  this  accident  in  its 
middle  poi-tion;  it  is  generally  by  the  application  of  a  direct 
force  that  fr^acture  of  the  humerus  is  produced;  but,  at  the  same 
time,  instances  are  recorded  in  which  it  has  not  only  been  broken 
without  the  apphcation  of  great  external  violence,  but  even  by 
a  sudden  exertion,  such  as  tlie  lifting  a  weight  or  throwing  a 
stone.  The  degree  of  deformity  which  occurs  in  this  fracture 
depends  upon  its  situation  and  direction :  it  is  greatest,  and 
takes  place  most  readily,  M'hen  the  fractm-e  is  obhque.  The 
symptoms  of  fracture  of  the  body  of  the  humerus  are,  a  fixed 
pain  at  the  seat  of  the  injury,  a  want  of  voluntary  power  of  motion, 
difformity  of  the  limb,  mobility  of  the  lower  portion  of  the  bone, 
and  crepitation:  aU  these  make  the  diagnosis  of  tliis  fracture  easy; 
and  generally,  when  it  is  simple,  the  prognosis  is  favourable.  The 
humerus  may  be  fractured  through  its  neck  (within  the  capsulai' 
hgament);  just  below  the  tubercles;  in  the  space  between  the  inser- 
tion of  the  pectorahs  major,  latissimus  dorsi,  teres  major,  and  the 
deltoid;  in  the  centre  or  body  of  the  bone  below  the  deltoid ;  or 
just  above  the  condyles.  Fracture  through  the  neck,  within  the 
capsulai'  hgament,  is  an  accident  of  rare  occurrence.  When  it 
happens  there  is  very  httle  displacement  of  the  fractiu'ed  extremi- 
ties of  the  bone,  as  they  arc  retained  in  almost  their  natural 
situation  by  the  capsular  ligament ;  the  shaft  of  the  bone  is  never- 
theless drawn  slightly  upwards  and  outwards ;  but  the  rotundity  of 
the  shoulder  is  not  destroyed.  Crepitus  may  easily  be  felt  in  con- 
sequence of  the  fractured  extremities  being  so  neai'ly  in  contact; 
for,  owing  to  the  capsular  ligament  not  being  torn,  the  parts  of  the 
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bone  can  be  but  sliglitly  separated.    There  is  also  considerable 
pain,  which  is  greatly  increased  by  any  attempt  on  the  part  of 
the  patient  to  move  his  ai-m.     The  treatment  necessary  in  this 
accident  is,  to  confine  the  arm  in  a  short  shng,  to  place  a  pad  in 
the  axilla,  and  to  apply  pressure  on  the  greater  tubercle  by  means 
of  a  compress  and  bandage,  adjusted  so  as  to  press  the  upper 
extremity  of  the  shaft  agauast  the  head  of  the  bone,  which  remains 
in  its  natural  position  in  the  glenoid  cavity.     Fracture  of  the 
humerus  immediately  beloiu  the  tubercles  is  a  much  more  frequent 
accident  than  that  just  described ;  in  this  fractm-e  there  is  con- 
siderable deformity  of  the  shordder,  for  the  superior  portion  of  the 
broken  bone  bemg  under  the  influence  of  the  spinati  muscles,  is 
drawn  upwards,  outwards,  and  backwards,  while  the  inferior  pai-t 
is  drawn  inwards  by  the  pectorahs  major  and  latissimus  dorsi. 
No  tumour  can  be  felt  in  the  axilla,  and  the  whole  limb  is 
moveable,  so  that  a  very  slight  force  is  sufficient  to  restore  it  to  its 
natural  position;  the  moment  this  is  discontinued,  however,  the 
deformity  returns;  there  is  also  in  this  case  loss  of  voluntary  power  to 
move  the  arm.    The  treatment  of  fi-acture  of  the  humerus  below 
the  tubercles  is  much  the  same  as  that  hi  fracture  of  the  clavicle:  a 
large  conical  pad  should  be  placed  in  the  axilla,  with  its  base  up- 
wards, the  arm  bemg  confined  to  the  side  by  a  bandage  which 
must  include  the  whole  space  from  the  shoulder  to  the  elboAv;  four 
splints  ought  also  to  be  apphed  to  the  arm,  to  prevent  displacement 
by  the  muscles.    When  the  fracture  occurs  between  the  insertion 
of  the  pectoralis  major,  latissimus  dorsi,  and  teres  major,  and  that 
of  the  deltoid  muscle,  the  position  of  the  broken  extremities  of  the 
bone  is  very  different  to  that  in  the  fractiu-e  last  described:  in  this 
case  the  lower  part  of  the  bone  is  drawn  upwai'ds  and  out^vards 
by  the  action  of  the  deltoid,  so  as  to  form  a  very  perceptible  tumom- 
in  the  outer  side  of  the  arm ;  and  when  the  fracture  is  obhque  the 
deformity  is  increased  by  the  action  of  the  pectorahs  major  and 
latissimus  dorsi,  wWch  draw  the  upper  portion  of  the  bone  mwards. 
Extension  and  counter- extension  must  be  made,  so  that  the  frac- 
tured surfaces  may  be  brought  into  apposition,  and  splints  and 
bandages  apphed,  to  keep  them  from  being  displaced  after  their 
adaptation  has  been  effected.  To  prevent  the  musculai-  action  from 
drawmg  the  portions  of  bone  out  of  the  position  m  which  tliey 
have  been  placed,  the  latissimus  dorsi  and  pectorahs  major  should 
be  relaxed  by  confining  the  arm  close  to  the  trunk.    If  the  bone 
be  broken  below  the  deltoid,  there  is  but  little  difformity,  owing 
to  the  antagonistic  action  of  the  brachiahs  anticus  m  front  and 
the  triceps  behmd,  wliich  muscles  acting  as  a  land  of  splint  keep 
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the  portions  of  bone  from  being  much  displaced:  if  the  fracture  be 
obhque  the  displacement  is  gi-eater  than  when  it  is  broken  directly 
across ;  but  in  both  cases  the  lower  portion  is  drawn  a  little  for- 
wards. If  this  fi-actm-e  happens  very  near  to  the  elbow-joint,  it  is 
often  mistaken  for  dislocation  of  the  radius  and  ulna,  in  conse- 
quence of  the  difformity  being  nearly  the  same  in  both  cases,  but 
the  distinction  between  them  becomes  at  once  apparent  by  making 
extension  of  the  ai'm;  when,  in  fracture,  the  difformity  will  dis- 
appear immediately.  In  the  treatment,  the  fore-arm  must  be 
bent  at  a  right  angle,  and  kept  in  that  position  by  pasteboard 
splints  and  bandages,  and  ia  consequence  of  the  proximity  of 
the  elbow -joint,  it  should  at  the  same  time  be  kept  constantly  wet 
with  an  evaporatiag  lotion. 

Vertical  fracture  of  the  humerus  through  the  condyles  some- 
times happens.  This  fracture  most  frequently  occurs  to  the 
internal  condyle,  ia  consequence  of  its  projection  and  the  slight 
protection  it  receives  from  the  soft  parts;  it  also  most  frequently 
happens  at  an  early  age.  The  deformity  in  this  fracture  gives 
the  idea  that  the  iilna  is  the  bone  displaced,  as  the  olecranon 
projects  posteriorly,  but  the  nature  of  the  injury  can  easily  be 
ascertained  by  extending  the  arm,  which  wiU  restore  the  ulna  to 
its  natural  position.  The  treatment  consists  in  applying  a  bandage 
round  the  joint,  with  the  fore-arm  flexed,  and  in  putting  on  splints 
of  wetted  pasteboard,  or  gutta  percha,  to  keep  the  broken  pieces 
of  bone  in  the  proper  position.  About  three  weeks  after  the 
accident,  passive  motion  should  be  begun,  to  prevent  anchylosis. 
When  the  external  condyle  is  fractured,  swelling,  immobility  of  the 
elbow-joint,  and  crepitus,  are  the  diagnostic  marks.  The  crepitus 
is  most  perceptible  when  the  patient  attempts  to  rotate  the  hand. 
"VNTien  a  large  portion  of  the  condyle  is  broken  off,  the  ^detached 
portion  is  dra^vn  upwai'ds  and  backwards:  the  treatment  is  the 
same  as  that  in  fracture  of  the  internal  condyle. 

Fractures  of  the  Fore-arm. — This  accident  is  of  rather  frequent 
occurrence ;  it  generally  happens  in  the  middle  or  inferior  part  of 
the  arm,  seldom  in  its  upper  third,  where  the  bones  are  completely 
protected  by  thick  muscles ;  both  bones  are  sometimes  broken  at  the 
same  height,  at  other  tunes  one  is  broken  much  below  the  other. 
The  fractures  of  the  fore-ai-m  may  be  transverse  or  oblique, 
simple  or  compound.  The  radius  is  much  oftener  broken  than 
the  ulna,  as,  in  a  fall,  the  radius,  owing  to  its  articulation  with  the 
hand,  receives  the  whole  impulse  :  pain,  loss  of  power  to  rotate  the 
hand,  and  crepitus  on  motion,  form  the  diagnostic  marks  of  the 
accident.      The  broken  portions  of  bone  form  an  angle  inwards 
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towards  tlie  interosseous  space^  rendering  the  latter  narrower,  and 
forcing  out  the  muscles  it  contaiaed. 

Fractures  of  the  Radius. — The  radius  is  most  frequently  broken 
at  its  iaferior  part,  as  it  requires  great  force  to  fracture  it  in 
its  upper  third,  owing  to  its  being  smu'ounded  by  thick  muscles. 
This  injury  is  therefore  very  rare,  and  must  be  serious  in  its 
character,  from  the  great  contusion  with  which  it  must  be  com- 
plicated, and  which  would  probably  implicate  the  elbow-joint. 
If  the  fr-acture  happens  through  the  neck  of  the  radius,  the  diagnosis 
is  very  obscure,  not  only  from  the  depth  of  tlie  seat  of  injury,  but 
likewise  fr-om  the  difficulty  of  produchag  crepitus  ;  it  is  also,  I  be- 
lieve, an  accident  of  such  rare  occurrence,  that  the  instructions  laid 
down  for  its  treatment  can  scarcely  be  regarded  as  having  much 
practical  value. 

Fracture  of  the  middle  of  the  radius  is  not  unfrequent,  and  is, 
I  beheve,  always  the  consequence  of  a  direct  appHcation  of  force. 
It  was  formerly  thought  that  this  fracture  was  often  the  result  of 
contre-coup,  but  numerous  observations  have  shown  that  this  was 
an  erroneous  opuiion,  and  that  fr^acture  of  the  middle  of  the  radius 
by  contre-coup  is  very  rare.     The  diagnosis  of  this  fr-acture  is 
easy  :  fixed  pam,  deformity  of  the  fore-ann,  which  is  naiTOwer  than 
is  natural,  want  of  power  to  pronate  or  supinate  the  hand,  mth 
the  crepitus  which  the  attempt  at  motion  produces,  are  sufficient 
to  pomt  out  the  character  of  the  injury.    Fractm-es  of  the  lower 
part  of  the  radius  are  often  misunderstood,  and  may  be  taken  for 
incomplete  dislocation  of  the  wrist ;  but  the  power  of  restoi-ing  its 
normal  conformation  by  shght  force,  together  with  the  crepitus, 
is  sufficient  to  distmguish  this  accident  from  dislocation.  The 
fracture  of  tliis  portion  of  the  radius  is  very  fr^equent,  and  is  said  to 
form  almost  a  tHrd  of  aU  the  fractures  of  the  bone.     This  cir- 
cumstance is  explained  in  great  measure  by  the  structm-e  of  the 
bone,  which  in  tliis  part  is  soft  and  spongy,  being  only  coated 
with  a  thin  layer  of  compact  osseous  matter. 

The  following  is  a  case  of  fractm-e  of  the  lower  portion  of  the 
radius: — 

Janet  Westbrook,  set.  68,  was  pushed  down  in  the  street,  falhng 
forwards.  On  thrusting  owt  her  hand  to  save  herself  in  the  fall,  it 
came  violently  in  contact  with  the  curb-stone,  the  consequence 
being  fractm-e  of  the  radius  about  Uvo  inches  above  the  styloid 
process.  She  was  immediately  brought  into  Guy's  Hospital.  The 
swelhng  being  but  inconsiderable,  the  natm-e  of  the  accident  was 
aBcertained  at  once.  The  usual  symptoms  of  fracture  of  the  rachus 
were  all  present,  viz.,  fixed  pronation  of  the  hand,  dmnmshed  widtJ. 
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of  the  fore-arnij  from  the  approximation  of  the  fractured  extremities 
to  the  ulnaj  and  the  rotundity  produced  by  the  displacement  of 
the  muscles  and  tendons  of  the  interosseal  space.  The  Hmb  was 
put  up  in  the  ordrnaiy  way,  the  hand  being  left  pendant.  In  the 
coiu'se  of  five  weeks  the  woman  left  the  hospital  quite  recovered^ 
and  with  perfect  motion  of  the  radio-ulnar  articulations. 

Fractures  of  the  Ulna. — The  fractiires  of  this  bone  are  less 
frequent  than  those  of  the  radius,  owing  to  the  circumstances 
which  I  have  already  described.  When  broken,  it  is  usually  in  its 
lower  third,  where  it  is  smallest,  least  protected  by  muscles,  and, 
in  this  case,  only  the  lower  portion  of  the  bone  is  displaced.  The 
injmy  is  easily  detected  by  passing  the  finger  along  the  inner 
edge  of  the  bone;  an  irregularity  Avill  be  felt  at  the  point  of 
fracture,  in  consequence  of  the  lower  fragment  of  bone  being  di-awn 
outwards  towards  the  radius  by  the  action  of  the  pronator  quadratus 
muscle. 

Fracture  of  the  Olecranon  sometimes  occurs;  it  is  then  sepa- 
rated from  the  ulna.  This  accident  is  said  to  occur  occasionally 
fr-om  inordinate  action  of  the  triceps  muscle,  but  a  fall  upon  the 
elbow  is  a  much  more  frequent  cause.  When  the  olecranon  is 
fractured,  it  is  drawn  upwards  above  the  condyles  of  the  humerus 
by  the  action  of  the  triceps,  so  that  a  hollow  is  formed  at  the 
posterior  part  of  the  elbow-joint,  instead  of  the  projection  which 
exists  here  in  the  natural  state  of  the  parts.  The  amount  of  sepa- 
ration between  the  olecranon  and  the  ulna  being  increased  and 
diminished  by  flexion  and  extension  of  the  elbow,  is  another  dia- 
gnostic mark,  and  assists  in  making  the  nature  of  the  case  quite 
obvious.  If  the  fracture  be  caused  by  great  violence,  the  contusion 
and  swelling  of  the  soft  parts  may  interfere  with  the  diagnosis. 
Under  such  circumstances  the  treatment  must  be  du^ected  against 
the  inflammation,  disregarding  the  fractm-e  until  the  inflammatoiy 
sjTiiptoms  ai-e  sufiiciently  su.bdued  to  permit  of  the  extent  of  injury 
being  ascertained.  The  treatment  in  fracture  of  the  olecranon 
differs  from  that  of  any  other  accident  to  the  fore-arm.  It  consists 
in  perfectly  extending  the  arm  and  bringing  the  detached  olecranon 
in  contact  with  the  ulna  by  stretching  gently  and  gradually  the 
triceps  muscle.  The  bone  must  be  maintained  in  its  position  by 
a  stellate  bandage  passing  above  and  below  the  elbow,  and  continued 
along  the  whole  length  of  the  humerus.  The  anterior  hollow  of 
the  elbow  should  be  filled  >vith  lint,  and  a  long  splint  applied  over 
it,  to  maintain  the  continued  extension  of  the  limb  which  is 
necessary  to  the  reparation  of  the  bone. 

The  following  is  an  example  of  fractui-e  of  the  olecranon  :— A 
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gentleman,  »t  27,  was  tlirown  from  liis  horse  witli  some  violence, 
liis  left  elbow  coming  in  contact  with  the  ground ;  in  about  an  horn- 
after  the  accident  the  elbow-joint  was  very  much  swelled  and  in- 
flamed, especially  just  opposite  to  the  centre  of  the  olecranon,  where 
there  was  a  rounded  cii'cumscribed  soft  tumour,  into  which  the 
finger  very  readily  sank ;  but  I  could  discover  no  separation  of  the 
olecranon.    Upon  desiring  the  patient  to  use  the  elbow-jomt,  he 
could  both  extend  and  flex  the  forearm  with  so  much  facihty  and 
to  so  great  an  extent,  that  I  doubted  whether  any  fracture  existed 
and  it  was  not  until  three  days  after,  when  the  tumefaction  had 
subsided,  from  the  apphcation  of  leeches  and  evaporating  lotion,  that 
I  could  arrive  with  certainty  at  a  knowledge  of  the  nature  of  the 
accident.    He  was  treated  in  the  manner  I  have  descnbed,  and 
perfectly  recovered  the  use  of  Hs  arm  in  about  five  weeks  from  the 

time  of  the  accident. 

When  both  bones  of  the  fore-arm  aa-e  broken,  it  generally  hap- 
pens from  a  heavy  weight  passmg  over  the  arm,  or  from  a  violent 
blow ;  a  fall  can  scarcely  produce  fracture  of  both  bones  at  once,  as 
in  such  an  accident  the  radius  receives  the  whole  weight  of  the  body. 
The  diagnosis  may  be  formed  from  the  foHowing  indications  :-pam, 
loss  of  motion,  particularly  as  to  rotation  of  the  hand,  and  crepitus; 
and  the  arm  has  a  rounded  appearance,  as  if  tumefied,  m  con- 
sequence of  the  projection  of  the  muscles  from  the  ^terosseous 
space     In  the  treatment  of  this  fracture,  the  hand  must  be  placed 
between  supination  and  pronation,  and  directed  shghtly  towards  the 
iJua  •  the  fore-ai-m  must  be  semiflexed,  and  then  by  making  gentle 
"  extension  and  counter-extension  the  protruding  muscles  may  be 
pushed  back  between  the  bones,  in  wliich  situation  they  inay  be 
kept  by  placing,  both  before  and  behind  the  arm,  a  pad,  which  mu 
exLd'fr'om  the  elbow  to  the  wrist  ;-the  pads  are  l<.pt  in  th 
places  and  the  axm  supported  by  sphnts  tied  round  mth  tape.  T  e 
fore-arm  must  then  be  placed  in  a  sling,  but  the  hand  ougM  o  b 
allowed  to  hang  down,  so  that  a  constant  ^^^^^^'^f  ^^^'^^^ 
fractured  portion  of  the  radius  may  be  mamtamed,  as  tins  xeij 
rtSy'assistsin  keeping  the  ends  of  the  fractured  bones  in  heir 
proper  position.    The  principal  point  is  to  ^^^^^^^f^ 
extent  of  the  interosseous  space ;  for  if  this  be  cbnunis^ed  the  oU- 
tory  motion  of  the  radius  upon  the  ulna  will  l^^j^.^^^Z 
only  one  bone  is  broken,  the  treatment  does  not  differ  ft  om  «-^ 
just' described,  excepting  that,  in  fracture  of  f         f  /^^^^^^^^^ 
iadius,  the  hand  should  be  more  bent  — 
and  kept  in  that  position  during  the  progress  of 

Fractures  of  the  bones  of  the  Hand;-the  carpus.-iho  bones 
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entering  into  the  composition  of  the  carpus  are  so  closely  united 
one  to  the  other^  that  they  can  scarcely  be  treated  of  as  single 
bones,  but  rather  as  a  compound  whole.  With  very  shght  motion 
between  each  other,  they  form  by  their  union  a  strong  bony  arch, 
which  gives  great  strength  to  the  pai-t,  and  affords  protection  to  the 
important  structm'es  of  the  hand. 

Fractui'e  of  the  carpus  can  only  be  the  result  of  the  apphcation 
of  a  violent  direct  force,  as  in  the  fall  of  a  heavy  body  on  the 
hand,  or  gunshot  wound ;  thus  it  is  almost  always  accompanied  by 
severe  contusion  and  laceration  of  the  surroimding  soft  parts. 

The  diagnosis  of  simple  fractm^e  of  the  bones  of  the  carpus,  in 
consequence  of  the  great  difformity  which  inevitably  occm-s  from  the 
eflFusion  into  the  soft  parts,  and  from  the  impossibility  of  appreciating 
the  crepitus  in  fractured  portions  of  bones  so  small  as  those  of  the 
carpus,  must  always  be  attended  with  more  or  less  difficulty.  If, 
however,  the  fractiu'e  be  comphcated  with  laceration  of  the  soft 
parts  and  splintering  of  the  bones,  the  fragments  must  be  carefully 
removed,  and  the  hand  placed  upon  a  splint  and  surrounded  with 
a  bandage,  to  keep  the  parts  steady  in  their  proper  position.  The 
chief  indication  in  this  accident  is  to  prevent  the  accession  of  in- 
flammation in  the  injm-ed  part.  At  the  same  time,  it  must  be 
remarked,  that  any  force  sufficient  to  produce  fracture  of  the  bones 
of  the  carpus,  must  also  produce  injmy  to  the  soft  parts  of  such  an 
extensive  and  destructive  character,  that  amputation  becomes  neces- 
sary in  almost  every  case. 

Fractures  of  the  Metacarpus. — The  bones  of  the  metacarpus 
are  more  frequently  broken  than  those  of  the  carpus,  in  conse- 
quence of  their  greater  length.  The  fractm-e  of  these  bones  must 
be  produced  by  the  direct  apphcation  of  force — ^by  gunshot  woimd, 
for  example,  or  in  strikmg  an  object  violently  with  the  fist ;  it  is 
also  said,  that  the  middle  metacarpal  bone  is  sometunes  fractured  by 
a  fall  on  the  ends  of  the  fingers.  When  a  metacarpal  bone  is  frac- 
tured, the  broken  extremities  are  drawn  forwards  and  inwards  into 
the  pahn  of  the  hand  by  the  interossei  muscles.  The  fracture 
may  be  simple,  or  comphcated  with  more  or  less  severe  injm-y  to 
the  neighbouruig  parts;  it  generally  extends  to  more  than  one  bone, 
but  when  one  alone  is  broken,  it  is  ordinarily  that  of  the  httle 
finger.  In  the  reduction  of  this  fracture,  counter- extension  is 
made  on  the  wrist,  and  extension  on  the  fingers :  a  ball  must  be 
placed  in  the  palm  of  the  hand,  and  over  this  the  fingers  must 
be  flexed  and  kept  in  position  by  a  bandage ;  the  hand  must  also 
be  placed  in  a  sling,  so  as  to  keep  the  parts  perfectly  at  rest. 

Fractures  of  the  phalanges  of  the  fingers,  in  consequence  of  their 
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mobiHty,  can  only  be  produced  by  the  dii-ect  application  of  some 
force  upon  them;  considerable  contusion  of  the  soft  parts  Is  neces- 
sai-Uy  concomitant  with  tHs  fi'acture,  wHch  is  easily  recognised  by 
the  mobihty  of  the  parts,  by  crepitation,  and  by  the  deformity 
which  is  produced  by  the  drawing  forwards  of  the  inferior  portion 
of  the  bone. 

Shnple  fracture  of  the  phalanges  is  without  any  particular  un- 
portance,  but  when  the  fracture  is  compHcated  with  contusion  of 
the  soft  parts,  or  crushing  and  sphntering  of  the  bone,  dangerous 
inflammation,  or  even  tetanus,  may  follow.  The  treatment  consists 
in  extending  the  fingers,  and  applying  pasteboai^d  sphnts  and  a  roller, 
at  the  same  time  putting  the  hand  in  a  sHng  to  keep  it  m  the  neces- 
sary state  of  rest. 

It  may  be  frirther  remarked,  that  when  the  extreme  phalaux  is 
broken,  from  the  small  size  of  that  bone,  as  weU  as  from  its  having 
attached  to  it  the  nail  and  its  secreting  apparatus,  it  is  better  at 
once  to  amputate  the  fractured  part,  than  to  attempt  to  save  it,  as 
the  process  of  reparation  is  extremely  slow  and  uncertam. 
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LECTURE  XXII. 

COOTDTUATION  OF  FEACTURES  OF  LONG  BOXES. 

Fracture  of  the  femur — Direction  in  which  the  fractured  portions 
are  drawn  by  the  muscles  —  Fracture  of  trochanter  major  — 
Diffiadty  of  diagnosis — Case — Fracture  immediately  beloiv  the 
trochanter  minor — Treatment — Fracture  of  the  middle  of  the 
thigh-bone — Diagnostic  marks — Treatment —  Transverse  fracture 
above  the  condyles — Diagnosis — Treatment — Non-union  from 
motion  of  the  fractured  extremities — Formation  of  supernumerary 
joint — Mode  of  counteracting  this  tendency — Fracture  of  the  neck 
of  the  femur — Frecpiency  of  the  accident  in  old  age — Predisposing 
cause  of  fracture — Natural  changes  in  the  neck  of  the  thigh-bone 
— Diagnosis — Resembles  dislocation  of  the  femur  on  the  pubes — 
Distinctive  marks  of— Two  different  doctrines  as  to  mode  of 
reparation  —  Sir  Astley  Cooper's  doctrine  —  Treatment —  Com- 
parative analysis  of  the  shaft  and  neck  of  femur. 

FRACTURES  OF  THE  BONES  OF  THE  LOWER  EXTREMITY. 

Fracture  of  the  Femur. — The  femur  is  the  largest,  strongest, 
and  hardest  bone  of  the  skeleton,  constituting  about  one-fifth  of 
its  whole  height :  it  has  constantly  to  support  a  very  considerable 
weight,  and  is  acted  upon  by  some  of  the  most  poweifal  muscles 
of  the  body.  Notwithstanding  its  great  strength,  the  femur,  as 
well  as  the  other  cylindrical  bones,  is  Hable  to  fractm-e  in  every 
pai-t  of  its  length,  either  at  the  pomt  of  the  immediate  applica- 
tion of  a  force,  or  in  the  centre,  from  the  effect  of  a  fall  upon 
the  condyles.  Owing  to  the  number  of  the  muscles  attached 
to  tliis  bone,  it  is  obvious  that  the  du-ection  in  which  the  frac- 
tured portions  are  drawn  will  vary  according  to  the  specific 
muscular  excitation :  we  must,  therefore,  consider  separately  those 
pai-ts  of  the  bone  which,  when  fractured,  take  certain  invariable 
directions.  I  shall  not,  however,  speak  of  fracture  of  the  neck  of 
the  tliigh-bone  until  after  I  have  described  the  accidents  to  wlaich 
its  other  parts  are  subject,  as  many  pccuharities  appertain  to  the 
lesion  of  this  epiphysis,  which  render  it  worthy  of  distinct  consi- 
deration. 

The  first  of  the  fractm-es  of  the  femur  which  I  shall  describe 
is  that  of  the  trochanter  major.     This  apophysis  is  sometimes 
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separated  from  the  shaft  of  the  bone ;  but  it  is  extremely  difficult  to 
distinguish  the  accident,  owing  to  the  small  size  of  the  detached 
portion  of  bone,  and  from  its  not  producing  any  alteration  in  the 
form  or  length  of  the  injured  limb.    The  disrupted  trochanter  is 
di-awn  so  far  upwards  by  the  powerful  action  of  the  glutei  muscles, 
that  it  is  a  work  of  much  difficulty  to  produce  coaptation,  even  after 
the  true  character  of  the  accident  has  been  ascertained.    I  once  met 
with  an  instance'  of  the  difficulty  of  forming  a  diagnosis  in  tliis 
accident :   a  patient  of  Mr.  Gaitslcell  of  Rotherhithe,  had  been 
thrown  out  of  a  gig,  and  had  so  severely  injured  the  hip  as  to  be 
incapable  of  moving  the  leg,  or  supporting  the  weight  of  the  body 
upon  it  without  sufeermg  acute  pain.  By  the  most  careful  examma- 
tion  I  could  not  discover  any  fracture ;  and  it  was  not  until  after 
many  subsequent  investigations  that  I  accidentaUy  ascertained  the 
nature  of  the  injury,  m  producing  excessive  abduction  of  the  injured 
limb,  which  approximated  the  fractui-ed  portions,  and  enabled  me 
to  detect  the  crepitus.    I  immediately  confined  the  parts  in  the  ne- 
cessary position,  and  adjusted  bandages  so  as  to  press  the  detached 
portion  of  bone  downwards,  and  maintain  it  in  coaptation  with  the 
shaft :  by  this  treatment  I  succeeded  in  efeecting  ligamentous  umon, 
but  the  function  of  the  thigh-bone  was  permanently  impeded,  and 
the  patient  always  experienced  a  shght  halt  in  walldng. 

Fracture  immediately  below  the  trochanter  minor  differs  from 
other  injuries  to  the  tliigh-bone,  in  the  circumstance  of  the  dis- 
placement  of  the  upper  fractured  portion  greatly  exceeding  that  of 
the  lower :  this  arises  from  the  action  of  the  psoas  and  ihacus 
muscles,  which  di-aw  the  upper  part  of  the  broken  bone  so  much 
forward  as  to  form  a  tumoiu'  in  the  grom.    The  displacement  m 
tliis  fractm^e  can  only  be  obviated  by  placing  the  patient  in  a  hall- 
sitting  posture,  wliich  must  be  maintamed  during  the  whole  pro- 
gress of  reparation.    Some  sm-geons  recommend  that  the  tlugli 
should  be  raised  upon  a  double-inchned  plane,  hi  order  to  relax  the 
muscles :  the  chief  objection,  however,  to  this  plains,  that  suffi- 
cient command  of  the  lower  portion  of  the  fractured  bone  cannot 
be  obtained;  and,  as  it  requnes  continued  extension  to  prevent  its 
being  drawn  upwards  and  inwards  by  the  triceps  muscle,  I  prefei 
the  half-sitting  posture,  and  the  application  of  Dcssault^s  long  sp  t, 
a  method  of  ti^eatment  which  I  have  adopted  for  a  consulcrable  tune 
both  in  pubhc  and  private  practice,  with  a  degi-ee  ^-^^^^^^^^ 
leads  me  to  consider  it  the  most  advantageous  that  cmi  be  cmp  o..  ed. 

When  the  fracture  is  in  the  rrnddlc  of  the  shaft  of  the  thigh- 
bone, one  of  the  principal  symptoms  is  the  shortening  F'O'hiced  by 
the  Action  of  thi  attached  muscles.  The  extent  of  shortenmg 
depends  upon  the  obhquity  of  the  fractm-e;  if  it  be  transverse,  the 
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upper  aiid  lower  portions  of  the  bone  may  remain  in  sucli  conti- 
guity as  to  entirely  prevent  longitudinal  displacement :  but  a  salient 
angle  is  formed  outwards,  producing  a  horizontal  deformity,  owing 
to  the  preponderating  influence  of  the  vastus  externus  muscle. 

The  longitudinal  deformity  is  best  corrected  by  the  application 
of  Dessault's  long  splint,  while  the  horizontal  fracture  may  be  treated 
by  thigh-splints ;  the  limb  being  at  the  same  time  placed  over  the 
double  inchned  plane. 

^^'hen  fractm-e  occurs  immediately  above  the  condyles,  the  size 
of  the  bone  in  great  measvu-e  prevents  displacement ;  and  if  the 
knee-joint  be  flexed  over  an  inclined  plane,  so  as  to  relax  the  gas- 
trocnemii,  plantai-is,  and  pophtceus  muscles,  the  adjustment  of  the 
fracture  may  be  readily  maintained  by  the  apphcation  of  pig's-skin, 
or  paste-board  spHnts.    At  the  same  time  care  must  be  taken  to 
overcome  any  inflammatory  tendency  that  may  manifest  itself  in 
the  structm-es  of  the  knee-joint,  which  is  likely  to  become  impH- 
cated  from  its  close  proximity  to  the  injm^ed  pai-t :  precisely 
the   same  treatment   is  indicated  when  the   fracture  extends 
through  the  condyles,  but  more  attention  must  be  paid  to  constitu- 
tional measures,  as  in  this  case  the  joint  is  necessarily  involved  in 
the  accruing  mischief.    Fracture  of  the  thigh-bone  must  be  con- 
sidered more  important  than  that  of  any  other  long  bone  of  the 
body,  in  consequence  of  the  extensive  injmy  to  other  structui-es 
mvariably  produced  by  the  violence  necessary  to  efi'ect  the  fracture 
of  this  bone ;  in  addition  to  which,  the  great  strength  of  the  attached 
muscles  renders  it  extremely  difficult  to  maintain  the  coaptation  of 
the  fractured  portions. 

In  fractm-es  of  the  femur,  the  attention  of  the  surgeon  must 
be  devoted  as  much  to  the  constitutional  disturbance  likely  to 
result  from  the  injury,  as  to  the  mechanical  apphances  employed  for 
the  purpose  of  preventing  deformity. 

Success  does  not,  however,  always  attend  the  employment  of 
the  means  I  have  laid  down  as  best  adapted  to  secure  union  after 
fracture.    Cn-cumstances  wiU  sometimes  arise  which  retard  mate 
rially  the  desired  result,  and  it  is  not  always  within  the  power  of 
the  sui-geon  to  control  and  overcome  them.    Motion  of  the  frac 
tured  extremities  of  the  bone  will  sometimes,  notwithstanding  every 
precaution,  keep  up  a  degree  of  irritation  sufficient  to  interfere  with 
the  eff-usion  of  plastic  matter,  and  consequently  prevent  the  forma- 
tion  of  provisional  callus;  even,  indeed,  after  the  latter  has  been 
conipleted,  motion  of  the  parts  appears  to  be  capable  of  convertiu"- 
It  by  a  softening  action,  into  a  membranous  sac,  somewhat  resem" 
bling  a  capsular  ligament.    The  extremities  of  the  fractured  bone 
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may  also  undergo  a  change  wliich  unfits  them  for  entering  into 
bony  union,  and  tlie  fracture  consequently  becomes  converted  into 
a  supernumeraiy  joint:  a  similar  effect  may  also  be  produced  by 
constitutional  deterioration  which  interferes  ^nth  the  elimination  of 
phosphate  of  lime.    Various  means  have  been  proposed  to  remedy 
these  defects  in  reparation,  but,  whether  they  proceed  from  consti- 
tutional or  local  causes,  they  ought  to  be  counteracted  by  prophy- 
lactic treatment.    The  constitutional  tendency  is  to  be  ob^dated  by 
strict  attention  to  diet,  and  by  the  employment  of  the  means  that 
appear  most  likely  to  improve  the  digestive  powers,  more  especially 
in  supplying  such  nutriment  as  contains  a  considerable  propoi-tion 
of  the  elements  of  bone-earth.    Mercuiy  has  also  been  successfully 
prescribed  for  the  purpose  of  producing  an  altered  condition  favour- 
able to  bony  union.    I  was  first  informed  of  the  influence  of  this 
medicine  in  such  cases,  by  Mr.  Colles  of  Dubhn,  and  immediately 
upon  his  recommendation,  I  tested  its  effects  in  a  case  of  fractm-ed 
humerus  in  a  female,  which  had  remained  unumted  for  seven  , 
months  :  its  effects  were  highly  successful,  but  at  the  same  tune  I 
must  inform  you  that  in  two  other  cases  in  which  I  have  smce  tried 
it  it  altogether  failed  to  produce  the  desii-ed  result.    In  the  former 
case  I  fuUy  ascertained  that  no  syphihtic  taint  existed  to  account 
for  the  success  of  the  remedy.    The  intei-ruption  which  motion 
sometimes  causes  to  the  adhesive  process  can  only  be  overcome  by 
maintainmg  perfect  rest;  should  this,  however,  fail,  and  a  supernu- 
merary joint  still  be  formed,  surgical  means  must  be  resorted  to 
in  the  hope  of  ultimately  effecting  ossific  union  of  the  pai-t  but  it 
is  prudent  to  adopt  the  least  severe  measures  that  appear  likely  to 
be  effective.    It  has  been  already  remarked  that  ati-ophy  ot  bone 
often  proceeds  from  disuse,  and  we  may  therefore  be  led  to  believe 
that  the  rest  inseparable  from  the  treatment  of  fractm-e  woidd,  m 
some  constitutions,  produce  tliis  result ;  and  when  union  has  not 
taken  place  after  the  usual  time  has  expired,  it  is  proper  to  endea- 
vour to  restore  the  normal  nutritive  action  m  the  bone  through  t l  e 
stimulus  obtained  by  exciting  its  natural  function ;  this  may  be 
effected  by  permitting  the  patient  to  exercise  the  limb  ^^^ry  ^  gl 
after  an  apparatus  has  been  so  careMly  adjusted  as  to  enbi^y  pr  - 
elude the  possibility  of  displacement:  it  is  ^'^^^^^^ 
the  fractured  extremities  should  be  pressed  tether  by  the  jphca 
tion  of  a  constant  force,  which  mechanically  produces  the  close 
apposition  necessary  to  the  excitation  of  the  rejwa       ac  |on.  i 
have  frequently  known  this  treatment  produce  the  ^^'J'^'^  l 
week  or  two,  when  the  usual  means  had  Ic  t  a  f '"^^  "  "^^^^^^^^^^^ 
of  non-union  after  the  lapse  of  several  mouths:  shoidd  tins  method, 
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however,  not  prove  successful,  it  is  recomniencled  by  some  to  pass  a 
setou  bet\yeen  the  fi-actui-ed  extremities  of  the  bone.  I  have  myself 
tried  this  in  several  cases  without  success,  and  beheve  that  if  the 
setou  be  employed  it  should  not  be  passed  between  the  broken 
portions,  but  tkrough  the  tissues  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  frac- 
ture, so  as  rather  to  excite  the  formation  of  provisional  than  that 
of  definitive  bone.  Sawing  off  the  ends  of  the  fractured  bone,  and 
then  producing  coaptation,  and  proceeding  as  in  ordinary  cases  of 
fractm'e,  is  sometimes  had  recom'se  to.  This  operation  appears  to 
me,  however,  to  be  fraught  with  danger,  for  it  converts  a  simple 
into  a  compound  fi-acture,  inflicts  extensive  injury  on  the  soft  parts, 
and  must,  in  my  opinion,  diminish  the  probabihty  of  reunion  in  a 
constitution  which,  under  more  favourable  circiunstances,  had  already 
proved  itself  incapable  of  effecting  reparation.  Motion  in  the  frac- 
tured extremities  of  a  bone  may  sometimes  faU  short  of  preventing 
union,  but  may  lead  to  permanent  deformity  by  interrupting  the 
just  coaptation  of  the  pai-ts :  it  may  require  a  sm-gical  operation  to 
rectify  this  defect.  My  colleague,  Mr.  Key,  lately  performed  a 
most  successful  operation  in  a  case  of  tliis  description,  cutting  down 
upon,  and  sawing  through,  a  badly  united  fractm-e,  and  by  resettmg 
he  converted  the  deformed  into  a  symmetiical  and  perfectly  useful 
Kmb.  Mr.  Bowman,  of  King's  CoUege  Hospital,  has  also  lately 
performed  a  similar  operation  with  perfect  success. 

Should  all  the  means  that  I  have  detailed  fad  in  re-establishing 
the  bony  continuity,  and  the  supernumerary  joint  remain  as  a  per- 
manent defect,  amputation  is  the  only  alternative  left  to  the  surgeon. 

Fracture  of  the  Neck  of  the  Femur  within  the  capsular  ligament. 
— It  has  long  been  a  matter  of  dispute  amongst  sm^geons,  whether 
fr-acture  of  the  neck  of  the  tliigh-bone  within  the  capsular  ligament 
can  re-unite  by  bone  :  it  is  of  the  highest  importance  that  this  ques- 
tion should  be  settled,  as  the  treatment  to  be  adopted  for  the  alle- 
viation of  the  injury  depends  wholly  upon  the  decision. 

The  treatment  now  employed  is  of  two  kinds,  which  differ  widely 
in  their  character  and  objects;  these  differences  in  practice  arise 
from  correspondmg  differences  in  opinion  respecting  the  nature  and 
consequences  of  the  accident ;  and  as  it  is  most  essential  that  you 
should  be  acquainted  with  the  two  doctrmes,  I  shall,  after  having 
described  the  appearances  which  ai-e  produced  in  this  accident, 
briefly  relate  the  grounds  of  the  diversity  of  opinion. 

Fractui-e  of  the  neck  of  the  thigh-bone  within  the  capsular  liga- 
ment is  a  very  common  accident  in  old  age,  and  is  usually  caused 
by  some  veiy  trivial  external  force,  such  as  merely  stiildng  the  foot 
against  an  obstacle  while  in  the  act  of  progression.    This  yielding 
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condition  depends  upon  a  change  which  the  neck  of  the  tWgl-W 
undergoes  in  advanced  age,  namely,  a  failure  in  the  depositiou  o 
eaiW  matter;  a  ixue  concUtion  of  atrophy,  m  which  the  animal 

''"^IZ:^^  only  to  examine  the  thigl.hones  of  old 
people  when  you  will  always  find  the  head  more  or  less  depressed 
nTead  of  being  supported  by  the  neclc  of  the  hone  at  th^  angW 
45°  from  the  shaft,  as  is  the  case  m  adolescence.  Not  untre 
quently  the  head  will  be  found  so  much  depressed  as  to  encroach 
on  the  trochanter  minor,  and  ^vith  this  change  comes  the  cone  m^- 
tant  liability  to  fracture,  or,  as  might  be  more  properly  said, 

""^'The  fact  that  the  neck  of  the  thigh-bone  almost  always  under- 
goes this  change  as  age  advances,  is,  in  my  opmion,  f^^^^g; 
Lhed  in  the  published  restilts  of  Sir  Astley  Cooper^s  practice  He 
^ention^^  that  out  of  two  hundred  and  twenty-five  cases  o  fracture 
SCneck  of  the  thigh-bone  entirely  within  the  capsular^  hgament 
tto  of  them  only  occW  before  the  age  of 
one  of  those  patients  was  the  sub  ect  of  anemnsm  of  the  ihac  artery 
Tthl  it  ly  be  Justly  eonsidered  that  the  age  of  the  p«d 
the  cucumstance  of  the  accident  bemg  caused  by  the  ^P^iation  oi 
a  ve"  V  force,  constitute  the  principal  diagnostic  marks  of  tins 


"™g  spoken  of  the  predisposing  »d  e.eiting  eausc.  I 
now  desele  the  diagnostie  marks  of  the  wbch        n  f.  t, 

V  ^:„.^  th^t  it  is  easy  to  form  a  correct  opmion  of  its  natme. 
TkT^^Vtt  oZ  oi  itself,  may  fexmsh  strong  presumptive 
evidence   as  for  instance,  if  a  very  shght  blow,  or  other  force,  had 

I  shortened  to  an  extent  ^ependmg  j  n^^^^^^^^^^^       ot  _^  ^^^^^ 

has  elapsed  since  the  occurrence  ,  ,,tion 

shortened  from  one  to  two  mches  "^^^^^^^^^^^^  even 
of  the  bone,  but  the  — ^/^^tSl  ^^^^^^^^^^  patient,  and 
to  four  inches,  accordmg  to  f  V     '  ' t  tl  e  weid^^^ 

the  efforts  which  have  been  made  to  -W^t^^ie je^^^^^^  ^^^^^^^ 

upon  the  limb;  in  tl-  ac-^nt  he  oot  an    n  f^c^^^  ^^^^^  ^^^^ 
the  extremity,  is  everted,  so  that  tue 
malleolus  intemus  of  the  opposite  Imib. 
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Even  with  tliese  strong  characteristic  mai'ks^  a  sru'geon  should 
hesitate  in  forming  his  diagnosis  at  once,  as  all  the  symptoms 
yet  detailed  may  result  from  a  dislocation  of  the  femur  upon 
the  OS  pubis  ;  the  age  of  the  patient,  and  the  slight  force  producmg 
the  injury,  alone  being  incongruous  with  that  accident.  The  grand 
distinguisliing  mark,  however,  is  the  facility  with  which  the  surgeon 
can,  by  a  shght  extending  force,  bring  the  fractured  limb  to  the 
same  length  as  the  sound  one,  while  in  dislocation  it  is  so  fixed  that 
no  force  less  than  that  which  will  reduce  the  dislocation  can  pro- 
duce a  hke  effect.  While  the  extension  is  maintained,  the  sm-geon 
shoidd  place  his  hand  upon  the  trochanter  major  of  the  injured  side, 
at  the  same  time  that  the  assistant  rotates  the  limb ;  this  will  cause 
a  sensation  of  crepitus  to  be  commmiicated.  A  further  strong  dia- 
gnostic mark  may  be  obtained  by  the  surgeon  placing  a  hand  on 
each  trochanter  major  whdst  the  assistant  rotates  both  hmbs  simul- 
taneously; it  will  then  be  perceived  (if  fracture  of  the  neck  of  the 
thigh-bone  has  occm'red)  that  the  trochanters  move  in  arcs  of  dif- 
ferent cncles,  that  on  the  sound  side  describing  an  arc  of  which 
the  neck  of  the  bone  forms  a  radius,  whdst  that  on  the  side  of  the 
injiuy  merely  rolls,  as  it  were,  on  its  own  axis ;  besides  this,  it  is 
almost  impossible  for  the  patient  to  raise  himself  in  the  sittiog  posi- 
tion in  the  bed,  in  consequence  of  the  thigh-bone  having  lost  its 
point  d'appui  in  the  acetabulum.  The  diagnostic  marks  of  the 
accident  are,  indeed,  scarcely  to  be  mistaken,  and  as  they  are  also 
generally  concomitant,  there  is  but  little  difficulty  in  accurately  esta- 
bhshing  the  diagnosis.  To  speak  of  the  prognosis  is  a  much  more 
difficult  task,  and  before  I  attempt  to  do  so,  I  shall  endeavour  to 
lay  before  you  the  views  which  particularize  the  differing  opinions 
of  surgeons  on  this  important  subject. 

There  are  some  pathologists  who  beheve  that  fractures  within 
the  capsular  hgament  unite  by  the  same  process  of  reparation  as 
that  employed  by  nature  in  lesion  of  the  other  parts  of  the  osseous 
system,  necessarily  inferring  that  the  structure  and  organization  of 
each  is  identical.  It  follows,  of  course,  that  those  who  hold  these 
opinions  employ  the  usual  means  adopted  in  the  treatment  of  frac- 
ture, such  as  extension,  apphcation  of  sphnts,  and  other  mechanical 
means,  to  obtain  that  union  between  the  broken  extremities 
which  they  regai-d  as  equally  possible  here  as  in  other  cases  of 
fracture. 

The  second  doctiine,  which  Sir  Astley  Cooper  was  the  first  to 
promulgate,  is  essentially  different  from  the  last.  He  maintained 
that  nature  is  opposed  to  the  osseous  reunion  of  the  fractured 
neck  of  the  thigh-bone  within  the  capsular  ligament,  excepting  ni 
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cases  in  wluch  tlie  periosteum  of  tlie  neck  has  not  been  torn  through, 
so  that  the  two  fractured  portions  still  remain  in  perfect  apposition: 
but  even  under  these  circumstances  they  only  unite  by  a  similar 
process  to  that  which  occurs  in  the  reparation  of  the  bones  of  the 
head,  namely,  without  the  formation  of  any  provisional  bone.  In 
cases  in  which  the  fractured  ends  of  the  bone  remained  in  perfect 
apposition,  there  could  be  none  of  the  usual  symptoms  of  shorten- 
ing, eversion,  or  crepitus,  by  which  the  surgeon  could  form  his  dia- 
gnosis ;  and  should  he  even  suspect  solution  of  continuity,  he  could 
recommend  notliing  beyond  perfect  rest  in  the  recumbent  posture. 

These  confhcting  doctrines  appear  to  be  essentially  different  in 
character,  and  they  must,  therefore,  affect,  to  a  very  important  ex- 
tent, the  course  to  be  adopted  in  reference  to  the  treatment  of  frac- 
ture of  the  neck  of  the  thigh-bone.    Considering  the  fi'cquency  of 
the  accident,  it  becomes  the  duty  of  the  practical  surgeon  to  make 
himself  thorouglily  acquainted  with  the  controversies  on  this  sub- 
ject, in  order  that  he  may  be  able  to  decide  more  correctly  upon 
the 'course  of  treatment  hkely  to  lead  to  a  fortunate  result,  when 
called  upon  for  the  appHcation  of  his  knowledge ;  and  he  is  the 
more  bound  to  devote  some  attention  to  this  matter,  because  even 
those  who  maintain  the  possibility  of  osseous  union  admit,  that  with 
all  their  mechanical  contrivances  they  very  rarely  succeed  m  effect- 
in-  their  object.    I  think,  indeed,  it  is  not  difficult  to  show  that  it 
is  a  principle  of  nature  to  prevent  rather  than  to  estabUsh  the  ossific 

reunion  of  the  parts. 

In  my  opinion,  old  age  must  be  considered  as  one  of  the  prin- 
cipal causes  of  non-consohdation  of  the  neck  of  the  thigh-bone  after 
fracture;  for  not  only  is  there  the  want  of  reparative  power  insepa- 
rable from  an  advanced  period  of  life,  but  also  the  pecuhar  chauge 
which  had  taken  place  in  this  part  of  the  body  before  the  occur- 
rence of  the  accident;  and  it  is  inconceivable  how  the  remnon  ot 
the  parts  can  be  expected,  when  they  have  aheady  proved  inca- 
pable of  preserving  their  continuity  against  the  operation  of  the 
shght  force  which  was  sufficient  to  produce  their  fracture,    it  must 
be  remembered  that  the  surrounding  cellular  membrane  assists  m 
the  process  of  the  reparation  of  bone,  as  well  as  in  the  ongmal  for- 
mation of  the  osseous  system,  and  this  is  effected  partly  by  the 
influx  of  an  additional  quantity  of  blood  to  the  wounded  penosteum 
which  leads  to  ossific  inflammation.    In  cases  of  fracture  ot  ti  e 
neck  of  the  thigh-bone  within  the  capsule,  (where  the  penosteum  is 
torn  through,)  there  is  no  surrounding  tissue  capable  of  assistm 
in  the  process  of  reparation,  so  that  the  bead,  and  that  portion  of 
the  neck  remaining  attached  to  it,  is  cut  off  fi-om  all  supply  oi 
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nuti'imeut,  excepting  to  its  ai'ticular  cai'tilage  and  synovial  membrane; 
hence  the  inability  of  the  vessels  (Avliich  pass  from  the  hgamentum 
teres  to  the  detached  head)  to  maintain  the  action  necessary  to 
effect  the  ossific  deposit^  mnst  be  regarded  as  the  chief  cause  of 
non-union  when  the  neck  of  the  thigh-bone  is  broken.  If,  however^ 
the  fracture  takes  place  without  the  concomitant  rupture  of  the 
periosteum,  the  parts  may  perhaps  be  reconsohdated  by  bone,  as  in 
that  case  the  supply  of  blood  required  for  the  restoration  of  the 
pai*ts  is  not  cut  off,  and  the  periosteum  would  limit  the  deposit  of 
bone-earth  so  as  to  prevent  that  redundancy  which  would  interfere 
with  the  functions  of  the  hip-joint. 

The  ligamentous  union  by  which  fr^acture  of  the  neck  of  the 
thigh-bone  is  generally  repaired,  seems  to  be  the  result  of  the  pecu- 
har  organic  character  of  the  parts  themselves,  and  not  to  arise  fr'om 
failm-e  in  the  operation  of  the  means  employed  by  the  surgeon; 
and,  indeed,  bony  union  of  the  neck  of  the  femm-,  when  broken, 
appears  to  be  incompatible  with  its  natural  structure.  Non-union 
has,  however,  been  ascribed  to  various  causes,  such  as  imperfect 
coaptation,  absence  of  continued  pressure,  and  the  effect  of  synovia 
on  the  broken  extremities.  The  two  fii'st  of  these  may  be  easily 
overcome  by  continued  extension  and  the  apphcation  of  a  cia'cular 
bandage,  compressing  the  injm-ed  trochauter  towards  the  head  of 
the  bone;  as  to  the  third,  I  do  not  myself  beheve  that  the  presence 
of  synovia  prevents  the  ossific  deposit. 

The  treatment  of  fr-acture  of  the  neck  of  the  femur  must  be 
regvdated  according  to  the  age  of  the  patient,  and  wiU,  of  course, 
depend  greatly  upon  the  feehng  of  the  surgeon  as  to  whether  he 
beheves  that  the  injury  is  repaired  by  the  bony  or  ligamentous 
union  :  if  he  entertains  the  latter  view,  he  woiild,  of  course,  abstain 
from  the  employment  of  any  apparatus,  which  would  only  increase 
the  inconvenience  of  the  patient,  and  aggravate  the  difficulties  of 
the  case,  by  confining  him  to  his  bed  for  at  least  two  or  three 
months.  In  old  persons,  where  the  injury  has  been  produced  by 
the  operation  of  a  shght  force,  it  will  be  evident  that  the  lesion  is 
rather  the  effect  of  altered  structm-e  than  of  the  apphcation  of  vio- 
lence. The  health  of  the  patient  should  therefore  be  sustained  in 
every  possible  way,  and  should  not  be  exhausted  by  harassing  at- 
tempts to  produce  ossific  union  under  circumstances  in  which  it  does 
not  seem  destined  by  nature  to  occin-.  The  patient  should  be  laid 
upon  his  back,  and  a  bolster  placed  beneath  the  limb  throughout 
its  whole  length,  and,  at  the  same  time,  the  knee  should  be  raised 
by  means  of  a  pillow :  the  degree  of  extension  or  flexion  will  be 
best  indicated  by  the  sensations  of  the  patient,  his  ease  being  the 
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best  guide  to  the  proper  posture.  The  limb  should  be  left  in 
tliis  position  for  a  fortnight,  until,  indeed,  all  pain  and  inflamma- 
tion have  subsided.  The  patient  may  then  be  allowed  to  sit  out  of 
bed  in  an  easy  chah^ ;  and  when,  after  a  time,  he  experiences  a 
consciousness  of  being  able  to  support  some  portion  of  his  weight 
upon  the  injured  limb,  crutches  may  be  given  to  him,  and  he  should 
be  dii-ected  to  graduaUy  make  use  of  it.  This  exercise  wiU  tend  to 
strengthen  the  hgament  and  muscles,  the  employment  of  the  natural 
functions  being  the  best  stimulus  to  reparation.  By  tliis  treat- 
ment, patients  are  usually  convalescent  in  about  thi'ee  months,  bemg 
then  capable  of  walking  with  a  stick,  and,  although  haltuag,  they 
retain  a  considerable  degree  of  usefulness  in  the  hmb. 

If  a  younger  patient,  in  fuU  vigour  of  life,  should,  from  the 
apphcation  of  considerable  force,  sustain  an  iiijmy  to  the  hip- 
joint,  producing  the  symptoms  which  I  have  described,  I  should 
then  submit  the  patient  to  the  extended  position,  and  the  means 
to  produce  coaptation,  from  the  hope  that  the  fi'actui'e  may  have 
been  partly  external  as  weU  as  internal  to  the  hgament.  Under 
these  circumstances  ossific  union  wUl  consohdate  the  fractm'e  external 
to  the  Hgament,  but  still  nothmg  beyond  hgamentous  umon  is 
effected  within.    The  diagnostic  mai^ks  of  fracture  external  to  the, 
hgament  are,— the  age  of  the  patient;  the  degree  of  injury  to  the 
soft  parts  from  the  violence  necessary  to  produce  the  accident,  as 
indicated  by  immediate  swelhng  and  ecchymosis;  the  excessive 
pam  produced  by  the  shghtest  motion,  and  the  readiness  with  which 
crepitation  is  felt  upon  the  extension  of  the  hmb  ;-symptoms 
requiring  active  constitutional  and  local  means  to  subdue  them  it 
sometimes  happens,  as  has  been  already  mentioned,  that  difficulties 
arise  in  the  diagnosis  of  fractures  of  the  neck  of  the  thigh-bone  in 
cases  in  which  there  is  neither  shortening,  eversion  of  the  Innb 
crepitus,  nor  any  difference  in  the  ai^cs  described  by  the  ix^tation  of 
the  trochanters.     This  absence  of  symptoms  arises  from  the  penos- 
teum  of  the  neck  not  having  been  torn  through.    There  can  be 
no  reason  why,  under  such  chcumstances,  repai-ation  shou  d  not  be 
effected  by  definitive  ossific  deposition;  but,  from  the  absence  of 
symptoms,  the  nature  of  the  accident  never  havmg  been  suspected, 
there  are  but  few  opportunities  of  investigating  It. 

I  subjoin  a  series  of  experiments  which  I  made,  ^^'^er  « 
ascertain  the  precise  natm^e  of  the  change  winch  '^^^'^  JJ^^ 
thigh-bone  undergoes  in  old  age,that  I  might  discover  the  ca  se  of  xts 
tendency  to  fracture  from  sucli  shght  injuries  as  are  l-^^J^  P 
duce  its  solution  of  continuity.  The  specimens  of  bone  .  eie  select  d 
with  great  care,  and  portions  being  sawn  off,  ^^'ere  weighed,  and 
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then  burnt  in  a  mnffle,  so  as  to  destroy  tlie  whole  of  the  organic 
matter,  and,  being  again  weighed,  the  result  was  recorded.  The 
quantity  of  bone  taken  in  each  case  weighed  from  150  to  300  grs. 
The  relative  proportion  of  phosphate  and  carbonate  of  lime  was 
ascertained  in  several  instances,  but  no  perceptible  difference  worthy 
of  notice  was  observed. 

The  following  table  presents  the  average  of  six  experiments  in 
each  case: — 


Recent  neck  of  old  femur     .    .    .  31'3\ 

Shaft  of  same  bone   53"3 

Recent  neck  of  femur,  middle  age  .  50-1  [  bone-earth 

Shaft  of  same  bone   56*7 


Per-centage  of 


So  that  it  appears  that,  although  the  recent  neck  of  middle- 
aged  bone  contains  50  per  cent,  of  bone-earth,  yet  the  recent  neck 
of  old  bone  yields  only  31  per  cent. ;  while,  at  the  same,  the  dif- 
ference between  the  shafts  is  by  no  means  so  great,  being  56  for 
middle  age,  and  53  for  old  bone.  In  aU  it  was  found,  however, 
that  the  shaft  contains  more  bone-earth  than  the  neck. 

Fi-om  this  view  it  would  appear  that  the  changes  which  occur 
in  the  neck  of  the  thigh-bone,  and  iudeed  in  all  the  epiphyses  at 
advanced  periods  of  life,  result  from  the  inabihty  of  their  capillaries 
to  ehmiaate  the  earthy  constituents  from  the  blood ;  and  they  are 
therefore  composed  of  an  undue  proportion  of  animal  matter,  which 
is  more  readily  secreted. 

Under  these  conditions  we  find  also  a  tendency  to  bone- earth 
deposits  in  the  more  highly  vitaHzed  structures — such  as  the  aorta, 
lungs,  and  prostate  gland,  giving  rise  to  ossification  or  phosphatic 
calculus — diseases  so  frequent  m  old  age,  a  period  at  which  we  are 
led  to  expect  a  want  of  power  in  the  less  vitahzed  structures  of  the 
body,  and  more  particularly  of  certain  parts  of  the  osseous  system. 

These  experiments  may  serve  to  prove  that  we  ought  not  to 
expect  bony  union  in  such  situations,  and  that  it  becomes  next  to 
impossible  after  the  middle  period  of  life,  as  there  then  ensues  the 
difficidty  of  the  capillaries  of  the  osseous  system  to  appropriate  the 
earthy  constituents  of  the  blood  to  the  use  of  bone,  and  more 
especially  in  those  which  are  not  covered  M'ith  periosteum. 
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LECTURE  XXIII. 

CONTINUATION  OF  FRACTURES  OF  THE  BONES  OF  THE 
LOWER  EXTREMITY. 

Fracture  of  the  patella— Differs  from  that  of  long  bones— Transverse 
fracture — Maij  take  place  by  the  action  of  muscles— Diagnosis 
—Treatment— Oblique  or  longitudinal  fracture— Treatment- 
Fracture  of  the  bones  of  the  leg— How  generally  produced— 
— Circumstances  usually  attendant  upon  such  fractures— Dis- 
placement of  the  ends  of  the  broken  bone— Fracture  of  the  tibia 
—How   recognised— Treatment— Concomitant  injuries— How 
they  may  influence  the  cure  of  the  fracture— Fracture  of  the 
fibula— Diagnosis— Indications— Fracture  of  the  bones  of  the  foot 
—Reason  why  they  are  little  liable  to  fracture— How  fracture  of 
these  bones  may  be  produced— The  os  calcis  may  be  broken  by 
the  action  of  muscles — Diagnosis — Treatment. 

Fracture  of  the  Patella.— The  fractoes  of  this  bone,  as  weU  as 
those  of  certain  portions  of  the  long  bones,  reqiiij'e  distinct  con- 
sideration, inasmuch  as  then  mode  of  repai'ation  differs  fi-om  that 
I  have  akeady  described,  in  consequence  of  their  derivmg  then- 
nutriment  from  a  different  source  to  that  of  the  bones  generaUy, 
as  weU  as  from  the  great  difficulty  in  mamtaimng  the  coaptation 
of  the  separated  portions  when  they  are  broken. 

The  patella  may  be  fractured  transversely  or  obliquely;  the 
longitudinal  fractm-e  but  rai^ely  occurs,  and  this  is  explamed  by  the 
circumstance  that  tliis  bone  is  most  frequently  broken  from  a 
sudden  and  violent  action  of  the  extensor  muscles.    But  the  pateUa 
has  an  office  to  perform,  (besides  that  of  dhectmg  the  concentrated 
force  of  the  extensor  muscles  of  the  tibia,)  which  is  not  unti-e- 
quently  the  cause  of  its  bemg  injured;  it  has,  in  many  positions  of 
the  body,  as  in  kneeling,  to  protect  the  knee-jomt,  so  that  in 
faUing  it  is  frequently  driven  with  great  force  to  the  ground,  and 
receives  an  obhque  or  longitudinal  fracture.     It  sometimes  occms 
that  the  ligament  of  the  patella,  or  the  tendinous       ^"^i^^^^^^  7 
muscles  into  it,  give  way  rather  than  the  bone  itself;  ' 
might  be  supposed  that  such  would  be  the  most  frequent  accu  nt 
but  the  slight  degree  of  extensibihty  of  these  parts  compmed  to 
the  brittleness  of  bone,  renders  the  latter  more  frequently  the 
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subject  of  iujiuy.  Wlien  the  patella  is  broken  transversely  by  the 
action  of  the  muscles,  the  most  ordinary  cause  of  this  violent 
action  is  well  explained  by  Boyer,  whom  I  shall  quote.  "  To  form 
a  correct  idea  of  the  manner  in  which  the  fractures  of  the  patella 
take  place  fi"om  the  action  of  muscles,  it  should  be  remembered, 
that  the  erect  position  is  the  firmest  possible,  when  the  centre  of 
gi'avity  is  in  a  hne  perpendicular  to  the  base  on  which  the  body  is 
supported;  it  also  happens,  that  although  the  line  of  gravity  may 
cease  to  be  perpendicular,  that  still,  by  the  action  of  muscles,  the 
erect  posture  may  be  maintained.  If  the  centre  of  gravity  be 
suddenly  thi'own  from  the  perpendicular,  (and  we  will  suppose  in  a 
direction  behind  the  base,)  as  suddenly,  and  with  a  force  pro- 
portionable to  that  which  renders  the  action  necessary,  must  the 
extensor  muscles  of  the  leg  act  so  as  to  bring  the  trunk  forwards, 
and  restore  the  centre  of  gravity  to  the  perpendicular :  it  is  under 
this  sudden  and  violent  impulse  that  the  bone  usually  gives  way 
transversely.  Thus  a  person  riding  behind  a  carriage,  and  jumping 
off  with  his  back  towards  the  vehicle,  has  a  tendency  to  be  thrown 
backwards  by  the  vis  inertise  of  his  body,  when,  by  the  violent 
contraction  of  the  extensor  muscles  of  his  leg,  the  accident 
occurs." 

The  diagnostic  mark  of  transverse  fracture  of  the  patella  is 
easy.  Immediately  upon  the  infliction  of  the  injury,  the  patient 
loses  aU  power  of  advancing  the  foot  of  the  injured  side,  and  if  he 
has  faUen,  which  he  wiU  necessarily  do  if  he  attempt  to  walk,  he 
is  perfectly  unable  to  rise  without  assistance;  but  he  can  move  in 
a  retrograde  manner,  by  drawing  the  soles  of  his  feet  along  the 
ground,  but  taking  care  not  to  bend  his  knees.  Upon  examination 
it  will  be  found  that  the  upper  portion  of  the  fractured  bone  is 
separated  from  the  lower  to  a  distance  proportionate  to  the  lacera- 
tion of  the  capsular  hgament  and  tendinous  aponeurosis  covering 
the  bone,  so  that  it  may  differ  from  half  an  inch  to  four  inches  and 
a  half  in  extent.  There  will  also  be  found,  in  the  front  of  the 
knee-joint,  a  depression  instead  of  the  natural  prominence  of  the 
patella,  and,  by  a  very  shght  degree  of  pressure,  the  hand  seems 
as  if  it  would  sink  into  the  joint;  further,  by  perfect  extension  of 
the  leg  upon  the  thigh,  at  the  same  time  flexing  the  thigh  upon 
the  pelvis,  the  detached  portion  of  the  patella  may  be  brought 
down  to  that  fixed  to  the  hgamentum  patellae,  and  a  crepitus  be 
felt.  Such  are  the  diagnostic  marks  of  fracture  of  the  patella,  and 
in  cases  of  simple  fractm-e  the  prognosis  is  favourable,  although  the 
appearance  of  the  joint  would  lead  an  unexperienced  eye  to  the 
suspicion  of  extensive  injury,  fr-om  the  degree  of  swelling  caused 
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by  the  effusion  of  blood,  and  tlie  inordinate  secretion  of  synovia, 
arisiQg  from  the  inflammation  of  tlie  tissues  of  the  joint. 

Altliougb  I  have  described  the  prognosis  as  favourable  in  this 
accident,  I  mean  so  m  reference  to  the  constitutional  symptoms 
and  preservation  of  the  limb :  as  far  as  refers  to  the  joint  itself, 
the  perfect  restoration  of  its  function  cannot  take  place,  as  ossific 
consohdation  of  the  patella  very  rarely  occm^s  after  a  transverse 
fracture.  This  is  proved  by  numberless  examinations  of  the  liraig, 
and  by  dissection  after  death;  still,  however,  the  object  is  the 
same  as  in  other  fractures,  viz.,  to  employ  such  means  as  will  not 
only  produce  perfect  coaptation,  but  maintain  the  bones  m  the 
proper  position. 

The  treatment,  therefore,  consists  in  perfect  extension  of  the 
leg  upon  the  thigh,  and  flexion  of  the  thigh  upon  the  pelvis,  so 
that  the  hmb  is  placed  at  an  angle  of  thirty  degrees  mth  the 
horizontal  hne  of  the  trunk;  or  the  patient's  body  may  be  raised 
to  the  sitting  posture,  which  will  equaUy  relax  the  rectus  muscle. 
The  extensor  muscles  are  now  to  be  gently  di-awn  do^vn  by  the 
hand,  and  a  bandage  rolled  around  the  thigh,  for  the  pui-pose  of 
giving  them  support  and  dhninishing  their  m-itabihty,  and  this 
fixes  at  the  same  tune  the  upper  portion  of  the  pateUa.  The 
bandage  may  be  continued  from  the  thigh  to  the  leg,  and  from 
the  leg  back  again  to  the  thigh,  passmg  belihid  the  knee-jomt,  so 
as  to  cross  m  the  ham  for  several  tm-ns,  in  the  form  of  the  figm-e 
eight   thus  embracmg  the  sides  of  the  pateUa;  it  may  then  be 
continued  to  the  foot  as  a  common  roller,  to  prevent  the  swelhng 
which  would  otherwise  occur  from  the  pai-tial  compression.  A 
circular  strap  should  be  buckled  on  above,  and  another  below  the 
fractured  patella,  and  these  made  to  approximate  by  means  of  side 
straps:  a  long  hollow  sphnt,  well  padded,  so  as  to  produce  equable 
pressure  on  every  part,  should  reach  fr'om  the  ischium  to  the  heel; 
and  if  this  apparatus  is  well  adjusted,  every  motion  of  the  knec-jomt 
is  entirely  prevented.    As  to  the  constitutional  and  local  remedies 
which  are  to  be  employed,  they  must  be  regulated  by  the  m-gency 
of  the  symptoms:  if  much  inflammation  of  the  jomt  supervene, 
leeches  and  fomentations  must  be  used,  aU  pressm-e  of  the  hmb  by 
bandages  taken  ofl;  and  evaporating  lotions  kept  constantb^  apphed 
If  tiie  constitution  becomes  aftected,  which  would  be  indicated  by 
irritative  fever,  white  tongue,  quick  pulse  and  ^^^f^J^^  f^^ 
medicines,  with  calomel  and  opium,  will  be 
Such  symptoms  rarely  occur,  however,  ^l'"^' 
compound    but  even  under  those  ch^cumstanccs,  tiie  tre.'^'^ei  ^  ^1 
in  no  wise  differ  from  what  has  been  described,  imless  the  mjury 
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be  so  severe  as  to  render  amputation  necessary;  in  that  ease  the 
surgeon  must  quickly  decide,  as  it  will  be  too  late  if  violent 
inflammation  in  the  knee-joint  has  once  commenced. 

In  simple  fractm-e  of  the  patella,  after  the  apparatus  has  been 
applied  from  five  to  six  weeks,  passive  motion  should  be  com- 
menced in  the  knee-joint,  and  should  be  increased  gradually  every 
day,  until  perfect  flexion  of  the  Hmb  be  restored. 

In  oblique  or  longitudinal  fractures  of  the  patella,  the  same 
treatment  is  requu'ed  as  in  the  transverse  fracture — at  least,  if  the 
obhquity  be  sufficient  to  permit  of  the  separation  of  the  two  frac- 
tm'ed  portions ;  but  if  it  be  perpendicular,  there  need  be  no 
separation  of  the  two  portions  of  the  bone,  and  possibly  no  other 
immediate  symptom  than  the  pain  produced  by  the  infliction  of  the 
blow;  so  that  the  diagnosis  would  be  extremely  difficult,  and  the 
natm-e  of  the  accident  probably  escape  detection  and  be  treated  as 
mere  contusion.  According  to  the  experiments  made  by  Su-  Astley 
Cooper  on  the  lower  animals,  when  a  perpendicular  fracture  was 
made  through  the  patella  it  was  found  that  it  united  by  bone ;  so 
also  in  transverse  fractures,  when  they  were  so  produced  that  neither 
the  tendinous  expansion  on  the  bone  nor  the  capsular  hgament 
was  torn  through ;  consequently  the  fractured  portions  were  not 
separated,  placing  the  pathology  of  fracture  of  the  patella  under 
precisely  the  same  cncumstances  as  that  of  fracture  of  the  neck  of 
the  thigh-bone. 

After  fractiu-e  of  one  patella,  the  patient  should  be  warned  of 
the  habihty  to  fracture  the  other,  in  consequence  of  the  loss  of 
equahty  of  power  in  the  extension  of  the  two  limbs ;  so  that,  in 
waEving,  the  foot  of  the  injured  side  is  hable  to  catch  against  the 
ground,  throw  the  patient  on  the  opposite  knee,  and  thus  produce 
a  similar  accident  in  it. 

Fractures  of  the  Leg. — Fracture  of  the  bones  of  the  leg  gene- 
rally results  from  the  direct  application  of  force,  or  from  a  fall  on 
the  feet.  A  heavy  weight  falhng  on  the  leg,  or  the  pressure  of  the 
wheel  of  a  carriage  passing  over  it,  may  ft-acture  the  bones  at  the 
point  at  which  the  force  is  appHed ;  both  bones  are  then  broken  at 
the  same  height,  and  the  fractm^e  is  generally  transverse ;  but  it 
may  be  comminuted  and  complicated  with  contusion  and  laceration 
of  the  soft  parts.  If  a  violent  blow  break  the  tibia  only,  the  individual 
being  standing,  the  fibula  may  be  broken  secondarily,  for  after  the 
fracture  of  the  tibia,  the  fibula  alone  has  to  support  the  weight  of 
the  body,  and  sometimes  gives  way  under  it.  Although  there  is 
a  great  analogy  between  the  bones  of  the  fore-arm  and  those  of 
the  leg,  as  to  structiu-e,  there  is  tliis  diff'erence  between  them  Avitli 
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respect  to  their  fractures— in  the  leg  it  generally  happens  that  both 
the  bones  are  broken  at  the  same  time,  wliile,  in  the  fore-arm,  it  is 
more  usual  for  only  one  to  be  injm^ed  :  it  must  be  obvious  tliat 
this  depends  upon  the  difference  in  the  manner  of  the  articulation 
of  the  bones.  In  the  fore-arm  the  radius  is  most  frequently  broken 
alone,  because,  from  the  manner  in  which  it  is  articulated  with  the 
wrist  in  a  faU  on  the  hand  it  receives  the  whole  weight  of  the 
body'  With  the  ulna  it  is  different,  for  as  that  bone  is  not  directly 
connected  with  the  hand  it  escapes  the  shock  which  would  other- 
wise be  sufficient  to  break  it.    In  the  case  of  the  bones  of  the  leg, 
a  violent  force  apphed  to  the  foot,  as  in  jumping  from  a  height,  is 
communicated  at  first  to  the  tibia,  which  may  give  way.    Then,  as 
I  have  aheadv  said,  the  whole  weight  of  the  body  is  thrown  on  the 
fibula,  which  k  generally  broken  in  its  turn.    When  both  bones 
are  broken,  a  diagnosis  is  easily  formed  fr-om  the  pam,  loss  of 
motion,  deformity,  and  crepitus  on  rotatmg  the  foot. 

The  position  of  the  fractured  bones  is  generally  angular,  the  upper 
portion  being  drawn  forwards  and  mwards,  and  the  lower  back- 
wai-ds  and  outwards,  by  the  muscles  of  the  calf  of  the  leg.  Longi- 
tiidinal  displacement  seldom  occurs,  in  consequence  of  the  extent  ot 
smface  presented  by  the  fractm-ed  bones,  miless  the  fractm-e  be 
very  oblique,  when  some  shortening  may  occur.    The  diagnosis  of 
the  fr-actoe  of  both  bones  of  the  leg  is  easy:  shortenmg  of 
the  hmb,   deformity  irom  projection  of  the  supenor  fractured 
extremity,  mobihty,  crepitation  (always  easily  distmgmshed)  rota- 
tion  of  the  foot  on  its  axis,  so  that  its  plantar  aspect  is  tui-ned 
outwards,  are  all  signs  which  scarcely  admit  of  mismterpre  ation 
The  treatment  of  fracture  of  both  bones  of  the  leg  consists  m 
maldng  extension  from  the  foot  and  --"^^^If  ^  ^^^^^^^ 
knee  -  a  very  shght  exertion  of  force  is  usually  sufficient  to  effect 
he  coaptatiLofthe  parts,  when  they  are  f — ; 
it  mav  be  known  by  tracing  the  anterior  edge  of  the  tibia  AMtli  the 
L7I  as  the  soft  parts  covering  this  portion  of  the  bone  ^e  so 
iTa;  to  pei-it  of  the  least  irregulaa-ity  being  detected.  ^Inle 
th"hmb  is'held  in  the  position  requisite  to  keep  the  fractured  bones 

!^;;;itteral  flints  nm.  ^^^^^t: 
to  be  sufficiently  loiig  to  ^^^l^^:^     the  foot 

splints  Ld  in  this  accident  are  sometimes  ^^f^^^  I 
called  a  foot-piece;  but  the  long  splmts  answer  equally  mcII. 
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tliii-d  splint  may  be  applied  to  the  anterior  part  of  the  leg;  this  not 
only  assists  ui  keeping  the  bones  in  then-  proper  position,  but  forms 
a  good  defence  to  the  leg  against  the  tapes  used  in  securing  the 
lateral  sphnts.  The  limb  may  be  supported  either  upon  the  side  or 
upon  the  back,  according  to  the  circumstances  of  the  case ;  if  upon 
the  back,  cai-e  must  be  taken  to  support  the  hmb  hi  every  part. 
This  may  be  managed  by  means  of  bags  of  bran  or  dossils  of  hnt; 
the  heel  must  neither  be  depressed  nor  elevated,  as,  in  the  fost 
case,  the  lower  portion  of  the  fractm-ed  bone  would  be  thrown  for- 
wards, and,  m  the  second,  it  would  form  a  saHent  angle  backwards. 
It  may  be  always  ascertained  whether  the  parts  remain  in  juxta- 
position by  the  du-ection  of  the  great  toe,  which  ought  to  he  in  a 
Une  with  the  centre  of  the  patella.  Contusion  and  laceration  of 
soft  parts  are  very  frequently  concomitant  with  fractm^e  of  the  bones 
of  the  leg :  if  this  be  the  case,  a  daily  exammation  of  the  wound 
will  be  necessary ;  the  hmb  should,  therefore,  be  placed  m  such  a 
position  that  the  mjured  parts  may  be  exposed  to  view  without 
riskmg  the  disturbance  of  the  adapted  fracture  :  which  may  be 
effected  by  havuig  the  appai^atus  constructed  so  that  the  wounded 
paii;  may  be  seen ;  for  instance,  the  splhats  may  be  made  with 
hinges  either  at  the  back  or  sides. 

Fractures  of  the  T^i^zo.— Fracture  of  the  body  of  the  tibia  is  most 
frequently  due  to  the  operation  of  a  du^ect  force,  in  which  case  it 
is  generaUy  transverse ;  but  if  it  be  caused  by  a  fall  on  the  feet,  its 
direction  is  more  frequently  oblique.  It  is  more  difficult  to  discover 
fractm-e  of  the  tibia  alone,  than  that  of  both  tibia  and  fibula ;  to 
detect  the  fracture  of  the  tibia,  the  sm^geon  should  pass  his  fingers 
along  the  anterior  edge  of  the  bone ;  this  examhiation  will  render 
the  shghtest  displacement  evident;  or,  having  fixed  the  superior  part  of 
the  leg,  if  there  be  fractm-e,  it  may  be  ascertamed  by  a  certam  mo- 
bihty  which  will  exist  m  the  lower  portion  of  the  tibia  ;  lastljr,  crepi- 
tation may  be  produced  by  shghtly  rotating  the  foot.  The  reduction 
of  this  fracture  is  generally  easy,  the  ti-eatment  being  the  same  as 
when  both  bones  are  broken;  when  the  fi-actm-e  occurs  at  the 
superior  part  of  the  tibia,  the  proxhnity  of  the  knee-joint  must  much 
influence  the  prognosis  and  treatment  of  the  injury,  particulariy  as 
the  strength  of  the  bone  at  this  part  is  such  as  to  requii^e  a  violent 
exercise  of  force  to  produce  its  fracture  :  m  consequence  of  this,  the 
mischief  generally  extends  to  neighbom-ing  parts  as  weU  as  to'  the 
bone. 


Fractures  of  the  Fibula.— When  the  fibula  alone  is  fractm^ed  and 
much  swellhig  ensues,  it  is  often  difficult  to  discover  the  fracture 
particularly  as  the  patient  may  be  able  to  waUc  after  the  injur/ 
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In  whatever  direction  the  bone  may  be  broken,  tbere  is  no  longi- 
tndinal  derangement,  but  the  ends  are  drawn  in  towards  the  tibia. 

Fractm-e  of  the  fibula  may  be  overlooked  if  it  occur  above  the 
inferior  fourth  of  the  bone ;  and  often,  under  those  cu-cumstances 
a  knowledge  of  the  cause  of  the  accident,  and  the  fixed  pam  and 
swelhng,  are  the  only  marks  which  the  surgeon  can  obtain ;  there 
is  neither  displacement  nor  consequent  dif^ormity,  and  very  often 
crepitus  cannot  be  felt.    When  the  fracture  is  lower,  that  is  just 
above  the  maUeolus,  an  attentive  examination  rarely  leaves  a  doubt 
as  to  the  natm-e  of  the  accident;  the  direction  of  the  foot,  the  de- 
pression over  the  external  malleolus,  the  defoi-mity,  and  the  crepitus, 
which  may  generally  be  felt  m  this  fracture  by  pressmg  the 
fract^ired  extremities  inwards,  are  all  sufficiently  strong  diagnostic 
maa^ks.  This  fracture  is  frequentlyproducedby  the  foot  being  forcibly 
driven  outwards,  so  that  the  astragalus  striking  violently  agamst 
the  malleolus  externus,  the  bone  gives  way,  as  I  have  just  described 
where  it  is  united  to  the  shaft.    In  the  treatment  of  fractures  of 
the  fibula,  the  splint  should  project  beyond  the  foot,    o  prevent 
rotation  of  the  latter,  but,  in  other  respects,  it  is  similar  to  that 
ah^eady  laid  down  in  speaking  of  fractm^e  of  both  bones  of  the  leg^ 
^actures  of  the  bones  of  the  Foot.-T^he  bones  of  the  foot  aie 
but  httle  liable  to  fracture,  in  consequence  of  then-  conformation 
Ide  of  articulation,  and  structui-e ;  indeed,  all  the  circumstance 
which  have  been  described  as  naturally  tendmg  to  preserve  the  bones 
of  the  hand  from  injmy  of  this  kmd,  relate  even  f-^^^^^^^^^ 
the  bones  of  the  foot,  with  the  single  exception  of  the  os  calcis^ 
The  OS  Calais,  from  the  manner  in  which  it  projects  posteriorly  to 
receive  the  in;ertion  of  the  extensor  muscles,  may  be  ^-^e-  eith^ 
by  the  contractile  force  of  the  gastrocnemn  muscles  or  f  om  the 
ihcation  of  a  blow :  with  regard  to  the  muscles  i   ou|^  b 
remarked  however,  that  it  is  much  more  frequent  for  the  tendo 
«  0  be  ruptU  than  the  os  calcis  broken  by  then-^c.^^^^^ 
Ahhouc^h  of  all  the  bones  of  the  tarsus,  the  calcis  is  most  hkely  to 
bSld  the  accident  is  still  a  rai-e  one:  but  there  can  be  no 
dou~  ii  may  be  produced  both  by  the  action  of  — ^^^^^^^ 
by  a  fall  from  a  considerable  height  on  the  foot.    The  ^^^u  e  ot 

1 .0...    .™™ 2r  r 

indeed  move  the  foot,  the  ^^^^'>\^;l^:  ^^ZL.,  crepitus 
'°  T  Mt^^r^^^-n  „Tr£rX"rorisn„tve;yreU 
rLl'S!in'rCence  of  the  thieUness  of  the  iutegu.euts  of 
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tlie  foot.  The  treatment  of  this  fractui-e  consists  in  extending  the 
foot,  and  bending  the  Icnee,  so  as  to  relax  the  tendo  Achilhs; 
indeed,  the  treatment  is  much  the  same  as  that  in  rupture  of  the 
tendon  itself,  excepting  that  the  pressm-e  of  a  bandage  is  required 
to  keep  the  fractui-ed  portions  of  bone  m  complete  apposition. 

The  other  bones  of  the  tarsus  are  subject  only  to  comminuted 
fractm-e ;  the  same  may  be  said  of  those  of  the  metatarsus  and  pha- 
langes of  the  toes,  the  indications  being  in  these  cases  similar  to 
those  in  fractm-e  of  the  bones  of  the  cai'pus,  metacarpus,  and  pha- 
langes of  the  fingers.  As  I  have  aheady  fully  described  the  frac- 
tm'es  of  the  bones  of  the  hand,  it  would  be  a  useless  recapitulation 
to  enter  into  a  detail  of  the  circumstances  attendant  upon  fracture 
of  those  of  the  foot ;  at  the  same  time,  I  ought  to  mention  one 
point  of  difference  in  the  treatment  of  fractured  phalanges  of  the 
fingers  and  those  of  the  toes :  in  the  former,  amputation  is  more 
frequently  had  recoui'se  to,  as  little  short  of  the  complete  restoration 
of  the  parts  will  render  the  fingers  usefid.  On  the  other  hand, 
anchylosis  of  the  toes  is  much  less  important  than  that  of  the 
fingers,  inasmuch  as  an  anchylosed  toe  is  still  useful  in  helping  to 
support  the  body,  both  in  rest  and  motion. 
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LECTURE  XXIV. 
DISEASES  OF  JOINTS. 


Synarthroses^Tlieir  character  and  functions-mmes  entering  into 
their  composition-Absence  of  synovial  membrane-Diseases  of 
the  synarthroses-Atrophy-Disease  of  fibro-carttlage-Pelvic 
articulations  rarely  diseased,  but  subject  to  peculiar  congenital 
malformMion-Amphiarthroses-Their  composlt^on-Dlseases 
of-Diseases  of  spine-Diagnosis-Treatment-Diarthroses- 
Lportance  of-Composition-Synovial  membranes-Diseases  of 
Zrthroses-Epiphyses-Their  physical  character  and  diseases. 

As  the  ioints  constitute  the  apparatus  whereby  the  bones  of  the 
ieleton  are  connected  one  with  another,  and  also  the  xned^um  by 
^l^rthe  contraction  of  the  muscles  is  rendered  avaJable  to  ^.lun- 
r«  ion;  it  must  be  evident  to  aU.  that  the  diseases  or  mju^^^xes 
t'wMch  h  joints  are  hable  fonn  a  very  important  and  mterestmg 
branch  of  s^-y-  The  next  section  of  my  lect^es  wiH  a.^^- 
iB.ly  be  devoted  to  the  considerations  connected  with  the  diseases 
of  the  ioints,  woimds  of  joints,  and  dislocations. 

The  ioiits  are  divided  into  three  classes-the  synarthroses, 
ampwCs,  and  diarthroses.    The  ^^-^"^^^^^^^^^^^ 
nrehend  those  in  which  the  bones  are  united  by  fibio-caitila^e  ana 

r^ent  but  which  are  uninfluenced  by  the  action  of  muscles,  and 
ligament,  oui  ^^^^^^  ^.^^^^  the 

which  intervenes,  and  tne  n^amuu  ^.fl.ipnce  of  muscles: 

they  are  also  in  ^^—Z"^:^^^  -  the 
the  articulations  of  the  bone.      ^'^^   1  ^  .  diflerent 

type  of  this  species  of  jomt.    Ihe  ^1^^^^^^^^^^^^^^  ^  ^^^^i^od,  but 
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lubricated  by  a  specific  fluid — synovia.  Diartkrodial  joints  are 
under  the  immediate  influence  of  voluntary  muscles :  the  knee,  or 
shoulder-joints,  may  be  taken  as  their  type. 

Owing  to  theii-  comphcated  structure,  the  number  of  tissues 
likely  to  be  implicated  when  they  become  diseased,  and  the  im- 
portant relation  which  they  bear  to  the  functions  of  the  limbs,  the 
joints  offer  to  the  surgeon  many  circumstances  of  extreme  interest, 
under  the  influence  of  idiopathic  disease,  or  local  injury. 

In  speaking  of  the  diseases  incidental  to  the  articulations,  I  shaU 
commence  with  those  of  the  synarthroses  and  amphiarthroses,  leaving 
for  the  present  the  diarthrodial  joints,  which,  owing  to  their 
construction  and  the  circumstance  of  their  falling  frequently 
under  surgical  treatment,  will  demand  more  detailed  consideration. 
Before  I  begin,  however,  to  describe  the  diseases  of  the  diflferent 
classes  of  joints,  I  must  speak  of  their  characteristics  in  their  normal 
state,  in  order  that  the  changes  which  take  place  in  them  under  the 
influence  of  disease  may  be  better  appreciated. 

Synarthrodial  joints  are  formed  by  the  approximation  and  arti- 
culation of  the  edges  of  the  flat  bones,  which,  when  thus  articulated, 
constitute  cavities  to  contain  organs  of  great  importance  to  life. 
The  bones  of  the  cranium  and  pelvis  afford  the  best  examples  of 
this  description  of  articulation. 

These  are  technically  termed  immoveable  joints,  but  the  fibro- 
cai-tilage  which  separates  the  edges  of  the  bones,  admits,  owing  to 
its  elasticity,  of  sufficient  relative  motion  to  prevent  the  injurious 
effect  of  the  concussions  to  which  the  frame  is  constantly  exposed 
during  the  performance  of  the  ordinary  functions. 

The  term  hgament  is  applied  to  one  of  the  tissues  which  com- 
pose the  synarthroses,  but  it  must  be  understood  that  this  consists 
merely  of  an  extension  of  the  external  and  internal  periosteum  from 
one  flat  bone  to  the  other,  crossing  the  suture,  and  passing  over 
the  sutural  cartilage.  All  the  tissues  which  enter  into  the  compo- 
sition of  the  moMpable  joints  are  present  in  the  synarthroses,  with 
the  exception  of  the  synovial  membrane,  which  is  evidently  unne- 
cessary, owing  to  the  shght  degree  of  motion  of  which  this  kind  of 
joint  is  capable. 

The  synarthrodial  joints  are  therefore  composed  of  bone,  fibro- 
cartilage,  and  ligament:  and  it  is  evident  that  the  existence  of 
disease  in  either  of  these  tissues  will  induce  a  morbid  condition  of 
the  joint  itself. 

Having  abeady  described  the  diseases  of  the  flat  bones,  I  shall 
now  speak  only  of  those  which  implicate  the  pouits  of  articulation, 
or  the  parts  which  enter  into  the  composition  of  the  synartlu'osis! 
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Inflammation,  from  whatever  cause  it  may  arise,  may  be  producth  e 
of  such  an  altered  condition  of  the  osseous  portion  of  a  synarthrodia 
ioint  as  to  induce  absorption  of  the  intervening  fibro-cartilage,  and 
ultimately  produce  anchylosis.    This  is  the  general  result  m  cases 
of  hypertrophy.    Atrophy,  on  the  other  hand,  consists  in  a  degene- 
ration in  the  nutrhnental  economy  to  such  a  degree  as  to  mterfere 
with  the  constitution  of  the  articulation;  this  action  is  frequently 
met  with  in  cases  of  hydrocephalus,  when  the  junction  between  the 
bones  is  entirely  wanting,  owmg  to  the  non-development  of  tissues 
necessary  to  the  formation  of  the  joint.    Abnormal  pressure  from 
within  the  cavity  may  also  produce  interstitial  absorption  of  all  the 
intervening  structures  of  the  synarthrosis.  .       .     .  f 

Fibro-cartilage,  although  it  fonns  the  intemiediate  structure  of 
every  synarthrosis,  differs  in  texture  according  to  the  extent  of  motion 
to  which  the  joint  is  hable  :  it  consists,  for  instance,  of  an  equal  m- 
tennixtm-e  of  hgament  and  cartilage  in  the  sutures  of  the  skuU  and 
sacro-niac  synchondrosis;  while  the  intervertebral  substance  is  foimed 
of  true  hgamentous  matter  externally,  but  in  the  centre  it  is  pulpy  or 
nearly  fl^d.  As  aU  fibro-cartilage  is  extra-vasculai',  it  is  difficult  to 
beheve  that  it  can  be  primarHy  hable  to  f^'^^f ''Z 

dition  of  this  tissue  must  therefore  be  attributed  to  the  bone 
tSh  which  it  is  in  connexion.    When  torn  or  cut  through,  fibro 
cartilage  Unites  by  a  process  similar  to  that  which  oV^r^^^^J^^ 
reparation  of  bone,  except  that  in  the  case  of  the  for-er  the^e  is 
no  deposition  of  phosphate  of  hme;  even  this,  however,  happens  as 

the  result  of  old  age.  , 

Fibro-cartnage  is  also  capable  of  absorption,  which  P;°- 
duced  by  pressure,  as  by  aneurism,  or  in  diseased  spme :  ^'l^^^^  ^lie 
nutrition  is  diminished,  the  latter  must  be  regarded  as  a  condition 

til: 

exciting  cause  of  psoas  and  lumbar  abscess. 

Of  the  ligamentous  structiire  of  a  ^y-^'^^^^^X 
can  be  said  ;  and  I  shall  resei-ve  the  consideration  of  the  diseases 
ligament  until  I  treat  of  the  diarthroses. 

^  Disease  of  the  pelvic  joints  is  very  rare,  ^fj^^^^^^^n- 
is  gcneraUy  the  result  of  accident.  These 

deed,  to  be  independent  of  the  changes  to  which  the  othei  suiai 
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tlu'oclial  joints  ai'e  susceptible  in  old  age,  and  it  is  a  very  rare 
occurrence  to  find  them  ancliylosed  even  in  the  skeletons  of  tlie 
most  aged. 

Amphiarthrodial  joi7its. — The  bodies  of  the  vertebrae  vmited  by 
the  intervertebral  substance  (which  admits  of  the  motion  in  the 
bones  of  the  spine,  caused  by  the  action  of  the  muscles  of  the  true 
diai-throdial  joints  by  which  they  are  connected)  afford  the  best 
example  of  an  amphiarthrodial  articulation :  these  joints  are  com- 
posed of  the  bodies  of  the  vertebrae,  the  intervertebral  substances, 
and  the  anterior  and  posterior  hgaments  of  the  spine. 

The  spine  is  very  Hable  to  congenital  malformation:  this  is  the 
result  of  arrest  of  nutrition  during  uterine  gestation ;  hence  the 
frequent  occurrence  of  spina-bifida  and  other  abnormal  conditions. 
The  whole  of  the  tissues  formmg  the  mesian  raphe  seem  to  be  more 
prone  to  congenital  malformation  than  those  of  any  other  part  of 
the  body;  thus  we  meet  with  frequent  cases  of  non-closing  of  the 
fontanella,  hare-hp,  deformity  of  the  sterniun,  imperfections  of  the 
Hnea  alba,  deficiency  of  the  abdominal  parietes  in  the  pubic  region, 
and  defects  of  the  organs  of  generation  and  the  perinseum ;  the  fre- 
quency of  disease  in  the  spine  would  also  appear  to  arise  ft-om  the 
operation  of  the  same  law.  The  structures  of  the  amphiarthroses 
are  hable  to  iaflanunation,  which  may  terminate  either  in  caries, 
suppm'ation,  or  death  of  the  bone :  under  these  circumstances,  the 
joint  will  become  imphcated  in  the  disorder,  owing  to  the  defective 
nutrition  in  the  intervertebral  substance.  This  condition  is  indicated 
by  the  following  symptoms :  there  is  pain  in  the  vertebral  column 
at  the  point  of  the  disease,  greatly  increased  by  pressure  or  a  blow, 
and  with  or  without  a  projection  at  the  part ;  the  sensibility  of  the 
lower  extremities  is  diminished,  and  if  the  seat  of  the  disease  be 
l3gh  in  the  spinal  column,  the  fanctions  of  the  upper  extremities 
may  also  be  interrupted;  in  aggravated  cases,  there  is  a  tendency 
to  retention  of  the  urine  and  iucontinence  of  the  faeces,  indicating 
pressure  upon  the  spinal  marrow;  distortion  soon  results,  the  spine 
being  bent  either  forward  or  laterally,  the  direction  depending  upon 
the  part  of  the  bodies  of  the  vertebra  at  wliich  ulceration  has  taken 
place. 

In  some  cases,  disease  of  the  spine  seems  to  originate  in  a  scro- 
fulous diathesis,  the  bodies  of  the  vertebrae  becoming  softened,  and 
altered  generally,  and  undergoing  a  process  of  ulceration,  which 
sometimes  begins  in  the  centre  of  the  vertebra,  at  others,  in  that 
portion  of  its  body  nearest  to  the  intervertebral  substance.  In 
other  cases,  the  ulceration  Ijegins  in  the  intervertebral  substance 
itself,  and  extends  to  the  surfaces  of  bone  with  which  it  is  in  contact. 
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Sometimes  the  vertebree  take  on  a  kind  of  chronic  inflammation, 
which  ultimately  imphcates  the  intervertebral  cartilage.  Suppm-a- 
tion  often  takes  place  at  an  early  stage  of  spinal  disease,  constitut- 
ing what  is  termed  psoas,  or  lumbar  abscess ;  at  other  times,  sup- 
puration does  not  occur  until  the  disorder  has  reached  a  more 
advanced  period ;  in  either  case,  however,  this  is  the  most  dan- 
gerous termination  to  disease  of  the  spine. 

In  persons  who  have  died  from  spmal  disease,  the  vertebrse  are 
carious  and  friable,  pus  being  sometimes  found  throughout  their 
whole  texture,  the  intervertebral  parts  are  diseased,  the  centre  being 
generally  most  affected  in  progressive  ulceration  :  the  latter  is  also 
of  a  dark  colour,  and  in  protracted  cases  the  theca  vertebrahs  in  the 
vicinity  of  the  diseased  bone,  hkewise  becomes  imphcated.  Disease 
of  the  spine  sometimes  terminates  in  anchylosis,  which  may  be  con- 
sidered as  a  species  of  natural  action  estabhshed  for  the  reparation 
of  the  parts.  Spinal  affections  are  frequently  the  result  of  accident, 
but  even  then  the  character  of  the  induced  disease  depends  upon 
the  peculiar  constitution  of  the  patient. 

Diarthrodial  joints.— The  diarthroses  constitute  the  most  im- 
portant joints  of  the  body  as  far  as  refers  to  locomotion  and  the  vaiied 
functions  of  the  extremities.     To  render  this  class  of  articulations 
competent  to  perform  the  duties  for  which  they  are  intended,  we  find 
them  supphed  with  a  tissue  not  existing  in  any  other  description  of 
joint;  this  is  the  synovial  membrane,  a  tissue  which  is  destmed  to 
secrete  a  fluid  for  the  constant  lubrication  of  the  articulai-  car- 
tilages.   Bone,  articular  cartilage,  synovial  membrane,  and  hga- 
jnent,  all  enter  into  the  composition  of  these  joints,  and  each  of 
these  structures  is  from  its  pecuhar  physical  properties  essential 
to  the  whole  articulation.     Bone,  from  its  hardness,  affords  the 
requisite  strength,  and  mamtams  the  form  of  the  pai't;  cartdage 
from  its  elasticity  prevents  injury  from  concussion,  and  by  its 
smoothness  diminishes  the  friction,  which  might  otherwise  prodiice 
iniLirious  effects;  synovial  membrane  secretes  the  flmd  mtended  tor 
the  perfect  lubrication  of  the  joint,  and  Hgament  from  its  flexibihty 
permits  the  natui^al  motions,  at  the  same  time  that  its  great 
tenacity  serves  to  regulate  that  motion,  and  to  mamtam  it  ^  i  ^^^^ 
the  hmits  compatible  with  the  safety  of  the  articulation.    Eacli  ot 
these  tissues  is  Hable  to  disease,  which  if  it  continues  may  implicate 
the  whole  of  the  joint.     I  shall  now  describe  separately  the 
diseases  of  each  particidar  tissue,  and  shall  commence  mth  those  ot 

^%he  articular  extremity  of  a  long  bone  is  undoubtccUy  composed 
pf  osseous  matter,  although  it  differs  materially  in  chiu-acter  from 
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the  shafts  of  the  bones  of  the  same  class.  The  ephiphysis  is  not, 
indeed,  connected  with  the  shaft  by  bone  until  after  the  age  of 
puberty,  and  it  does  not  even  then  derive  its  blood  directly  from 
the  nutrient  ai'teries  of  the  shaft,  but  thi'ough  the  medium  of 
capillaiy  apparatus,  by  a  kind  of  exosmose  and  endosmose,  carried 
on  in  the  interstitial  substance  of  the  epiphysis,  which  likewise 
receives  blood  from  some  small  vessels  leading  from  the  ligaments 
of  the  joint.  About  the  age  of  twenty,  when  the  muscular  system 
becomes  fuUy  developed,  the  articular  extremity  of  a  long  bone  is 
hardened  into  a  permanently  osseous  condition,  being  still,  however, 
terminated  by  a  coating  or  layer  of  cartilage,  wliich  is  termed  the 
articular  cartilage;  tliis  is  never  under  any  circumstances  converted 
into  bone,  nor,  if  once  removed  by  ulceration,  is  it  capable  of  being 
reproduced;  and  it  appears  to  me,  that  an  epiphysis  must  be  consi- 
dered as  an  apparatus  destined  especially  for  its  formation. 

The  spongy  texture  and  hghtuess  of  the  articular  extremity  of 
a  bone  permits  of  its  being  expanded  to  sufficient  size  to  furnish  a 
large  surface,  where  the  bones  constituting  the  joint  are  in  apposi- 
tion, without  increasing  the  weight  of  the  parts  to  an  inconvenient 
degree,  a  considerable  amount  of  joint-surface  being  requisite,  both 
for  the  purpose  of  rendering  the  motions  of  the  joint  steady,  and 
of  diminishing  the  liability  to  dislocation. 

From  the  peculiar  organization  of  an  epiphysis,  it  must  also 
appear  evident  that  its  diseases  and  mode  of  reparation  would  differ 
materially  from  those  of  the  shafts  of  long  bones.  We  find, 
indeed,  that  the  restorative  action  after  fracture,  resembles  very 
closely  the  process  adopted  by  nature  for  the  repair  of  lesion  of  the 
flat  bones,  and  the  similarity  arises  from  Kke  circumstances,  the 
object  being  in  either  case  prevention  of  interference  with  or  injury 
f5  the  surrounding  joint  structures.  From  the  natural  tendency  thus 
observed,  it  follows  that  inflammation  in  an  epiphysis  rarely  terminates 
in  hypertrophy,  but  in  caries,  abscess,  scrofulous  deposit,  and  some- 
times necrosis,  without,  however,  any  formation  of  provisional  bone 
in  the  latter  case. 

Atrophy  in  epiphyses  of  the  long  bones  may  be  the  result  of 
any  cause  which  interferes  with  the  process  of  nutrition;  hence 
we  find  it  of  frequent  occurrence  at  an  early  period  of  life,  when 
there  is  much  hability  to  disease  of  the  joints  generally.  The 
atrophy,  which  occurs  as  the  consequence  of  the  constitutional 
deterioration  incidental  to  old  age,  can  scarcely  be  regarded  under 
the  head  of  chsease,  although  the  eff'ect  is  one  equally  productive  of 
suff'eriug  and  inconvenience  to  the  patient.  The  change  experienced 
in  the  neck  of  the  thigh  bone  in  old  age,  affords  the  best  example 
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of  the  latter  kind  of  atrophy,  and  the  neck  of  the  thigh  bone  may 
be  regarded  in  this  respect  as  typical  of  the  epiphyses. 

In  caries  of  the  vertebrae,  the  principal  point  to  be  attended  to 
is  to  preserve  the  parts  in  a  state  of  the  most  absolute  rest ;  the 
shghtest  motion  of  the  vertebrce  upon  each  other  is  sufficient  to 
interrupt  the  reparative  efforts  which  nature  makes  under  such 
circumstances,  and  to  increase  the  inflammation;  and  whilst  the 
patient  is  allowed  to  move  about,  the  friction  of  the  parts,  however 
trifling,  wiU  serve  to  keep  up  the  ulcerative  action,  and  favour  the 
progress  of  the  disease  towards  suppirration.    The  first  step,  there- 
fore, in  the  treatment  of  this  disorder,  is  to  confine  the  patient  alto- 
gether to  a  couch  or  bed,  and  to  place  him  in  such  a  position  that 
even  the  most  trifling  degree  of  motion  in  the  spinal  column  will  be 
prevented ;  generally  speaking,  it  is  better  that  he  should  simply 
be  in  the  supine  position,  as,  whenever  the  spinal  curvature  results 
from  disease  in  the  bones,  nothing  can  be  more  injm-ious  than  the 
application  of  any  mechanical  appai-atus  to  straighten  the  spine  ;  such 
treatment  is  in  direct  opposition  to  the  action  which  nature  carries  on 
to  remove  the  disease,  and  can,  in  my  opinion,  only  be  productive 
of  evil  consequences.  It  is  true  that  immobihty  may  be  mamtamed 
either  by  means  of  a  Dessault's  sphnt  or  a  bandage  with  whale- 
bone sphnts;  but  the  object  in  the  use  of  these  is  not  to  remove 
the  curvature,  but  to  maintain  the  parts  in  a  state  of  rest.    It  is 
better  that  the  patient  should  he  on  some  Idnd  of  couch  which 
may  be  wheeled  or  moved  readHy  from  one  room  to  another,  or 
even  into  the  open       whenever  opportunity  permits.  Nothing 
tends  more  than  this  to  the  maintenance  of  the  patient's  general 
health  :  and  it  is  of  the  greatest  importance  that  the  health  should 
be  preserved,  as  a  good  condition  of  the  constitution  Promises,  I 
beheve,  the  only  chance  of  the  disease  being  ultimately  cured  ihe 
recumbent  position  must  be  persevered  in  for  a  longer  or  shorter 
time,  according  to  the  state  of  the  disease :  it  is  useless  to  begm  xt 
unless  the  patient  be  prepared  to  persevere  until  the  inflanmiation  m 
the  vertebra  has  entirely  subsided;  when  that  is  the  case,  however, 
it  is  quite  as  necessary  that  lying  on  a  couch  should  be  gradually 
given  up,  and  that  moderate  exercise  should  be  taken  to  prevent 
the  limbs  from  falhng  into  a  state  of  atrophy,  and  the  action  of  the 
joints  from  becoming  impaired.    In  some  cases,  when  the  niflamma- 
tion  does  not  spontaneously  subside  under  the  influence  of  rest,  anh- 
phlogistic  means  must  be  adopted,  although  the  fee  mg  m  favom  ot 
these  is  much  diminished  of  late  years;  either  bhsters  cupping 
moxas,  issues,  or  setons,  may  be  tried,  with  the  object  of  remo^.ng 
the  inflammation,  and,  as  I  have  just  said,  in  some  cases  they  aie 
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necessaiy;  at  the  same  time  I  place  much  more  reliance  upon  the 
effect  of  rest^  if  sufficiently  well  maintained.  As  the  poAYcr  of 
natiu-e  to  repair  the  pai-ts  depends  upon  constitutional  energy, 
where  there  is  evidence  of  the  disease  having  its  origin  in  a  scro- 
fulous diathesis^  alterative  remedies,  nutiitious  diet,  and  sea  air  are, 
I  beheve,  the  most  effective  in  their  operation ;  the  secretions  must 
also  be  kept  in  a  healthy  and  proper  state.  In  cases  where  the 
disorder  seems  to  have  arisen  without  any  particular  diathetic  cause, 
especially  when  there  is  more  pain  than  usual,  Sir  Benjamin  Brodie 
recommends  the  use  of  bichloride  of  mercury,  followed  by  sarsapa- 
rilla,  given  in  large  doses.  As  soon  as  there  is  evidence  that  the 
active  disease  in  the  bone  is  entirely  subdued,  the  restoration  of 
muscular  power,  and  the  improvement  of  the  physical  condition  of  the 
spine,  as  well  as  that  of  the  health  generally,  will  be  greatly  accele- 
rated by  the  judicious  use  of  gymnastics;  and  no  one  seems  to  be 
more  competent  to  direct  the  application  of  these  exercises  than 
Mr.  Hamon,  of  Jermyn-street,  who  has  contrived  some  very  inge- 
nious apparatus  to  direct  the  exercise  to  particular  muscles  of  the 
body,  and  whose  success  I  can  speak  of  from  my  own  experience 
in  several  cases. 
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CONTINUATION  OF  DISEASES  OF  JOINTS. 

Diseases  of  articular  cartilage — Articular  cartilage  extra-vascular 
— Its  diseases  originate  either  in  the  extremity  of  the  bone,  or 
in  the  synovial  membrane — Absorption  of  cartilage — Prolonga- 
tions of  synovial  membrane— Anchylosis— Diagnosis  of  disease 
in  cartilage— Diseases  of  synovial  membrane— Symptoms- 
Treatment — Cases — Rheumatic  inflammation  of  synovial  mem- 
brane—Gonorrhoeal  and  chronic  inflammation  —  Injuries  to 
synovial  membrane— Cases— Abnormal  growths  of  synovial 
membrane  generally  concomitant  with  a  morbid  condition  of 
the  articular  cartilage— Loose  cartilages— Mode  of  removal- 
Treatment. 

DISEASES  OF  ARTICULAR,  CARTILAGE. 

If  the  disease  in  the  articular  exti-emity  of  a  bone  goes  on  un- 
checked, the  nutiition  of  the  articular  cartilage  will  become  inter- 
rupted, as  it  derives  its  nourishment  in  great  measm-e  from  the 
bone /the  consequence  of  this  wiU  be,  that  the  cartilage  will  also 
fall  into  a  state  of  disease.     Indeed,  as  articular  caitilage  is  extra- 
vascular,  it  is  supposed  that  its  diseases  cannot  originate  m  itself, 
but  either  in  the  articular  extremity  of  the  bone,  or  in  the  synovial 
membrane;  and  the  character  of  the  disease  Avill  depend  upon 
whether  it  takes  its  rise  from  the  former  or  latter  of  these  tissues. 
If  the  synovial  membrane  be  the  source  of  the  altered  action,  the 
cartnage  desquamates,  in  the  same  manner  as  the  cuticle  sepai-ates 
from  the  true  sldn.    I  do  not  apply  the  term  ulceration  to  this 
action,  as  the  usual  appearances  of  ulceration  do  not  manifest  them- 
selves-such,  for  example,  as  the  presence  of  vessels  conveying  red 
blood :  but  I  beheve  the  redness  in  such  cases  proceeds  from  the 
bursting  of  the  bulbous  extremities  of  the  capillai-ies,  so  that  the 
blood  is  permitted  to  pass  at  once  into  the  canals  orchnaa-dy  receiv- 
ing only  those  of  its  constituents  wliich  are  necessaiy  to  the  nutri- 
ment of  the  structure;  but  it  sometimes  happens  tliat,  uiider  the 
influence  of  disease,  the  capillaries  prolong  themselves  into  the  canals 
in  the  form  of  distinct  bloodvessels.  . 

When  the  articular  extremity  of  the  bone  is  the  origma  seat 
of  the  disease,  the  cartilage  becomes  first  affected  on  its  osseal  sur- 
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face,  and  rapidly  softens  and  disintegrates.  The  surface  of  the 
bone  becomes  more  A'ascnlar,  and  the  cartilage  is  more  or  less  sepa- 
rated fi-om  it,  so  that  it  can  easily  be  removed ;  sometimes  the  car- 
tilage is  absorbed  in  patches,  at  others  it  gradually  becomes  thinner 
and  thinner,  imtil  at  last  it  wholly  disappears,  leaving  the  articular 
smface  of  the  bone  exposed  at  the  points,  whence  the  cartilage  is 
thus  removed  by  vdceration  ;  the  vacuity  is  filled  by  portions  of  syno- 
vial membrane,  which  are  prolonged  inwards,  as  it  were,  from  the 
edges  or  cu-cmnference  of  the  cartilage.  The  membrane  thus 
abnormally  present  becomes  highly  vascular,  and  was  regarded  by 
my  late  colleague  Mr.  Key  as  an  apparatus  for  the  absorption  of 
the  cartilage;  I  cannot,  however,  agree  with  this  view  of  the  sub- 
ject, but  am  inclined  to  regard  these  abnormal  growths  as  produced 
by  a  reparative  effort  on  the  pai-t  of  natm^e,  for  I  find,  by  experi- 
ment, that  when  a  portion  of  the  cartilage  is  completely  removed 
from  the  articular  sinface  of  a  bone,  the  synovial  prolongation 
occurs  exactly  as  in  disease,  and,  therefore,  I  cannot  consider  this 
extraordinary  formation  of  a  tissue  to  be  established  for  the  pur- 
pose of  absorbing  that  wliich  has  abeady  been  taken  away. 

In  the  removal  of  cartilage  by  ulceration,  shallow  cavities  are 
most  generally  produced;  these  go  on  increasing  in  extent  until 
they  run  into  each  other;  they  also  increase  gradually  in  depth, 
removing  portion  after  portion  of  the  cartilage,  until  the  bone  is 
denuded.  The  ulcerative  process  then  extends  to  the  bone  itself, 
which  becomes  ulcerated  and  carious  in  its  turn. 

When  the  articular  cartilage  is  removed  from  a  joint,  so  that 
the  extremities  of  the  bones  come  in  contact,  anchylosis,  or  growing 
together  of  the  bones,  is  the  consequence,  and  the  joint  becomes 
perfectly  stiff.  I  have  already  said,  that  dining  the  progress  of 
anchylosis,  the  surgeon  should  be  careful  to  maintain  the  limb 
flexed  at  such  an  angle  as  will  best  provide  for  its  usefulness  when 
the  ossification  is  complete.  But  constitutional  and  local  remedies 
may  also  be  indicated:  perfect  rest  is,  however,  most  requisite;  for 
if  the  union  of  the  bones  of  the  joint  be  not  complete,  the  partial 
mobility  which  remains,  renders  the  parts  contmually  subject  to 
inflammation,  and  it  may  sometimes  be  necessary  to  amputate  (even 
after  the  original  disease  had  subsided),  owmg  to  the  severe  consti- 
tutional effects  produced  by  the  friction  of  the  parts  of  the  joint  in 
its  abnormal  condition. 

Disease  of  articular  cartilage  is  generally  met  with  in  persons  in 
the  earher  periods  of  life.  Sn  Benjamin  Brodie  has  remarked  that 
it  is  often  preceded  by  pains  similar  to  those  of  rheumatism;  hence 
he  believes  it  to  be  in  some  instances  the  result  of  rheumatism  in 
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the  harder  textures.    The  pain,  which  first  shows  itself  m  a  diffused 
character,  becomes  fixed  m  one  joint,  and  is  so  acute,  that  it  otten 
prevents  the  patient  from  sleeping.     Starting  in  the  sleep,  particu- 
larly m  the  first  moment  of  forgetfulness,  is  a  strong  symptom  ot 
this  disease.    While  awalce,  the  hmb  is  supported  m  the  easiest 
most  natural  position  by  the  action  of  the  voluntary  muscks, 
but  the  power  over  these  being  lost  as  soon  as  sleep  supervenes,  the 
hmb  drops,  owhig  to  its  gravity,  and  the  rubbmg  together  of 
the  mflamed  cartilages  producing  a  shai^  pam,  gives  nse  to  a 
sudden  starting,  which  is  symptomatic  of  cartilagmous  disea.sc.  It 
is  difficult  to  account  for  the  violent  pain  which  forms  ^  Promment 
feature  of  disease  of  articular  cartilage.     It  is  supposed  that  the 
cartilage  contains  no  nervous  fibres;  if  this  be  the  case,  the  extreme 
sensibility  of  the  parts  in  these  cases  is  a  cm-ious  phenomenon;  it 
is,  however,  a  question  whether  the  extremities  of  the  bone  are  no 
a^ays  sufficiently  imphcated  to  account  for  the  existence  of  the 
pllnd  involunLy  startmg  in  the  sleep     If  the  o^ 
the  cartnage  be  allowed  to  go  on  unchecked,  suppm-ation  super- 
leLs  anf  abscess  of  the  Joint  is  established.    The  ^J^Vto^^^^. 
become  more  violent,  and  the  joint  is  swollen  from  the  efi^sK>n  of 
pus  mto  its  caviiy;  generally  the  swelhng  is  --gnlar  m  ^^^P^; 
as  the  abscess  grows  bigger,  tl^^  inatter  makes  its  way^t^^^^^^ 
surface  in  the  same  manner  as  m  ordmary  abscess.    The  teimma- 
7Toi  Lase  of  cartilage  in  abscess  takes  place  but  rardy  ^  proper 
treatment  has  been  adopted  in  the  &.st  instance; 
ever,  abscess  follows  upon  ulceration,  and  goes  on  until  the  jomt  is 

'''''''^iXlt^jlo^s  does  not  take  place  after  the  caa-tilage 
ofa]lt  hLbeen  removed,  a  shght  degree  of  moti„^^^^ 
^thout  producmg  the  ill  effect  I  have  described;  m  these  cases  a 
Iln"  teled  eburnation  is  produced  in  the  articular  sni-face  o 

met  with  in  «  of  non-reduced  dislocation  than  m  those  m 


synovial  membrane  by  extendmg  to  *  from  some  omei 
:L  joint,  or  it  may  arise  hi  the  syno.d  ^^^^^^^'J^Z.t 
chiefly  in  the  middle  and  later  ^'^^^'f^^^^^^^^  technicaUy 
with  either  m  youth  or  at  the  penod  of  P^^^^^^^  ^^^^^    ^  ^^^,,^,1 
temed  synovitis.    It  may  be  the  consequence  eithei 
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injury^  of  rheumatism,  or  of  gonorrhoea.  Tlie  fii'st  symptoms  of 
inflammation  in  the  syno^dal  membrane  are  pain  (increased  by 
motion),  and  swelling,  which  is  produced  by  an  inordinate  secretion 
of  sjTio^-ia.  Under  these  cu'cnmstauces,  rest,  leeches,  and  the  usual 
antiphlogistic  means  are  indicated;  the  appHcation  of  these  being 
regidated  according  to  the  constitution  of  the  patient,  and  the 
severity  of  the  symptoms  that  are  present.  If  the  symptoms  sub- 
side under  the  treatment  adopted,  the  disease  is  said  to  terminate 
by  resolution;  but  it  sometimes  goes  on  to  siippuration,  and  this  I 
beheve  often  occurs  from  the  remedies  not  having  been  sufficiently 
active  to  subdue  the  inflammation  in  the  first  instance,  but  merely 
converting  it  into  the  chronic  form.  This  chronic  condition  should 
be  most  cai-efully  guai'ded  against,  as  it  is  more  insidious  in  its 
effects  than  the  acute  stage  of  the  disease,  and  not  less  likely  to 
produce  permanent  mischief. 

The  influence  of  different  constitutional  conditions  in  respect  to 
synovial  inflammation  is  often  very  strongly  marked;  it  is  probable 
that  a  gouty  or  rheumatic  diathesis  is  a  frequent  cause  of  it,  and 
a  state  of  a  chronic  synovial  inflammation  is  not  uncommon  in 
certain  stages  of  secondary  syphflis.  Inflammation  of  synovial 
membranes  is  much  more  common  than  that  of  the  serous  mem- 
branes; although  they  very  closely  resemble  each  other.  This 
is  easily  accounted  for  when  we  consider  the  diff'erent  circumstances 
imder  which  they  are  placed,  the  former  being,  for  instance,  subject 
to  constant  motion  and  exposure  to  external  influences,  from  which 
the  serous  membranes  generally  are  completely  protected. 

Suppuration  does  not  very  frequently  happen  as  the  eff'ect  of 
simple  inflammatory  action,  but  I  have  known  it  come  on  rapidly 
after  acute  inflammation  of  the  synovial  membrane.  Sii'  Benjamin 
Brodie  mentions  a  case  of  a  child  nine  years  of  age,  who,  having 
sprained  his  hip,  was  soon  after  the  accident  seized  with  rigors,  and 
died  on  the  seventh  day.  A  post-mortem  examination  showed  the 
existence  of  suppuration  of  the  synovial  membrane.  A  patient 
imder  my  care  at  Guy's  Hospital  was  the  subject  of  inflammation 
of  the  elbow-joint.  The  symptoms  did  not  give  way  under  the 
usual  antiphlogistic  treatment,  but  on  the  fifth  day  he  was  seized 
with  rigors  and  violent  constitutional  irritation;  this  was,  however 
fiubdued  by  sedative  medicines,  and  amputation  performed.  In  this 
case  also,  the  joint  was  found  filled  with  pus. 

When  the  inflammation  of  a  synovial  membrane  has  subsided, 
.  the  effused  fluid  is  absorbed,  but  it  often  happens  that  although  the 
joint  is  restored  to  its  natural  size  and  shape  it  remains  stiff;  some- 
times the  enlargement  of  the  joint  is  permanent,  which  perhaps 
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arises  from  lymph  being  effused  into  it.     Synovial  inflammation 
is  not  always  confined  to  one  joint,  two  or  more  are  often  attacked 
at  the  same  time,  or  the  disease  flies  from  one  jomt  to  another.  It 
is  most  usual,  however,  for  it  to  be  hm.ted  to  one  jomt  S. 
Beniamin  Brodie  has  remarked  "that  m  mflammatxon  of  the 
f^Tmembrane  of  the  Inp,  if  active  treatment        not  had 
Tola  to  in  the  first  instance,  there  is  always  danger  of  the  head 
of  t^e  femxn:  being  thrust  outwards  beyond  the  margm  of  the 
acetab  JL,  and  thm  completely  dislocated  by  the  action  of  the 
muscleT.    it  is  presumed  that  m  such  cases  the  mterna  hgamen 
Ttt  hip  either  becomes  stretched  and  attenuated  untd  .t  at  last 
Jve  way,  or  that  it  is  altogether  absorbed."    When  mflammatxon 
S  a  synovial  membrane  has  existed  for  a  long  tune,  a  kmd  of 
Ipitus  can  be  distinguished  on  mo.dng  the  joint  3  thxs  passes  away 
bow  ver,  as  the  mflammation  subsides.    It  perhaps  anses  from  a 
defecHn  the  secretion  of  synovia,  so  that  the  necessary  lubncatmg 

infla";  unli  some  constitutional  or  je.  c  -^^^^^^^ 
oT^eration  When  inflammation  occurs,  the  whole  of  the  stiuctures 
r  he  It  In  become  implicated,  so  that  it  is  dafficult  to  ascer- 
:2^:i;ether  the  ulceration  of  ^^^^^<^^-^ 
^e^rSt:^  X-th^W,  and  the.  cl^acter  there- 
fZ  depends  upoi  the  peculiar  diathesis  of  the  patient. 

of  the  s^naovial  — "^f^^j^^ 

by  the  en-atio  tendency  of  he  ise^e,  w  ^^^^^  ^^^^^ 

joint,  and  ^^^^^'^''^J^l^^^Tvl^t^onc  habit,  even  venesec- 
symptoms,  leeches,  or,  in  persons  oi  p 

tion,  shonld  immediately  he  resorted  »  ,  ^  Wisle^^^^^^^^  „eutrj  salt, 
to  the  inflamed  part,  and  colclucum,  3'™"';';'^  „t  ,,ed- 

administored.    Calomel  J   opr^  ^o^^^  tllhi^.thongh  the 
time.    If  these  means  fad  m  subdum„  » 
pain  may  he  removed  l«~s  -'^^tolilent  and  sLp'  cerate, 
omtment  composed  of  <=^»1         °\°.3  „t  „u>es,ve  plaistcr  ai-e 
1^  hi        Cl^lin  thTaltnt  of  —  to  hidneo 

^"T^nts  suffering  f-.  ^o-^ry-j:;^:::;;;:,  tthe:. 

a  peculiar  form  of  synovitis,  which  so  closely  icsem 
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matic  affection,  that  it  is  sometimes  extremely  difficult  to  distinguish 
between  themj  indeed,  it  is  only  from  the  history  of  the  case  that  a 
just  diagnosis  can  be  formed.  It  usually  happens  in  such  cases 
that  the  gonorrhoeal  dischai-ge  ceases  simultaneously  with  the 
accession  of  disease  in  the  joint.  It  is  of  the  highest  importance 
that  the  former  should  be  re-established  as  quickly  as  possible,  the 
best  means  being  the  apphcation  of  warm  fomentations  over  the 
organs  of  generation.  I  have  never  known  an  attack  of  the  above 
kmd  to  occm-  tmless  the  patient  had  taken  copaiva,  and  am  inclined 
to  think  that  this  medicine  acts  specifically  on  the  synovial  mem- 
branes; for  I  have  invariably  found  the  symptoms  of  iaflammation 
greatly  aggravated  by  its  administration:  indeed,  I  have  known  a 
case  in  which  the  administration  of  copaiva  always  produced  an 
affection  of  the  joints  similai-  to  rheumatism.  Bark  and  alkahes, 
combined  with  opium,  seem  to  be  the  most  appropriate  remedies  : 
colchicum  does  not  afford  relief  In  these  cases  the  latter  cii'- 
cumstance  constitutes  a  further  distinction  between  gonorrhoeal  and 
rheiunatic  affections. 

Chronic  inflammation  of  the  synovial  membrane. — This  form  of 
hiflammation  is  generally  attended  by  ulceration  of  the  ai'ticular 
cartilage,  the  excavations  commencing  on  its  synovial  aspect.  Wlien 
the  cartilage  is  absorbed,  the  chasm  is  filled  up  by  prolongations  of 
the  synovial  membrane;  but  these  abnormal  growths  always  proceed 
from  the  circumference  of  the  cartilage,  tending  towards  its  centre, 
and  do  not  consist  of  mere  thickenuigs  of  the  membrane.  This 
has  given  rise  to  the  idea  that  the  synovial  capsule  does  not  extend 
over  the  whole  surface  of  the  cartilage,  but  terminates  at  the  edges; 
as,  if  it  were  continued  over  the  whole  of  the  surface,  thickening 
of  the  membrane  at  the  points  of  ulceration  would  seem  to  be  as 
effective  a  means  of  reparation  as  the  extension  of  the  new  forma- 
tion from  the  edges.  If  we  suppose  the  synovial  membrane  to 
ternfinate  at  the  edges  of  the  cartilage,  it  wiU  be  difficult  to  com- 
prehend how  the  vitahty  of  the  latter  can  depend  upon  the  synovial 
capiUaries,  unless  we  aUow  that  the  nutrient  matter  of  the  blood 
is  admitted  by  the  edges  alone  of  the  structure,  which  certainly 
(judging  from  the  condition  of  the  parts  under  the  influence  of 
chronic  inflammation)  appears  to  be  the  case. 

Injuries  to  synovial  memfirawe.— Simple  rupttu-e  of  synovial 
membrane,  as  in  dislocation,  is  repaii-ed  with  surprising  rapidity, 
and  the  process  of  restoration  appears  to  depend  as  much  upon  the 
inflammation  and  thickening  excited  in  the  tissues  surrounding  the 
seat  of  the  accident,  as  upon  the  reparative  effbrts  of  the  ruptured 
membrane  itself;  but  when  a  punctured  wound  is  made  in  a  syno- 
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^ff<.n  nrcur     The  wound 
™,  capsule,  the  most  ™lent  .^^Todu  tag"  -  ^ 
may,  perhaps,  heal  reaMy,  -.thou   prod      |  ^  ^^.^  ^^^^^^^ 
toeJ;ai™  the  secretin  ot  syuo^^^^^  ^^^^^^^^ 

the  case  soou  temmates  fe™"™^,  j^^ription;  fredi  accu- 
inflammatiou  follows  a.  .^ury  aud  the 

mulations  of  syuo™  take  pta^t'  suppurative  mflammaUon 
superabundant  f 'ltd  feiRhbouring  structures:  violent 
is  set  up,  both  in  the  of  tactic  fever,  super- 

— ■,  the  -wrot  tiri^'erf  rss^- 

extensive  to  lay  it  ^°'f<'^JJ''l-^  chai-acteristic  properties  as  a 
mation  be  such  as  to  d''*^*  °,  „f  .ustaihing  a  considerable 
secreting  menabrane  it  -PP™^^'^^*^^^  constitutional  po.e... 
amount  of  injury  without  ^i,,  foregoing  remaxhs:- 

The  foUoiving  case  will  -"^^^^-^^tn  received,  by  the  accident^ 
A  patient  of  Mr.  Ward,  of  Huritingtt^^  The 
discharge  of  his  gnu,  a  ^v^  -  ,iae,  cai-rying 

contents  of  the  gmi  '^IJ^l,.  ^  very  small  portion  which 

away  the  whole  of  that         ^^f^tfioiut  was  completely  exposed, 
remained  attached  to  the  h^ment^  the  3 
but  the  cartilages  of  the  i.bia  andfem  P 

The  patient  would  not  '°  ^'^o     „pcss  without  any  unfa- 

of  trlatment  adopted,  ^'^^"  tn  three  months  after  the  ace. 
vourable  symptoms  and  m  ^^^  ^^  ^  ctoss  hnnselt,  and 

dent  the  wound  had  te-l<>^';°*  of  March  (the  accident  havmg 
rit  up  in  a  chair ,  and  in  the  middle  ot  ^  ^  very 

h  ppened  in  November)  he  ^°f»*^.^od  occurred  in  Sir  Astley 
Jih  resembhng  the  one  i'^^  ^^  Brighton  was  thron-n  ft-om 
Cooper's  practice.  ^  -iragoon  -  «  ^       ,  ^j^g  open  the 

hislorse,  and  0°7>^'t  to  ^  alsoVe  hmb  was  presci-ved, 
whole  of  the  joint.  '^^ 

„d  the  patient  portly  recovrf-  diseases  °f  joint. 

In  the  treatment  of      ™'°  should  asceitam  iiher 

;t     nf  sreat  importance  that  tlie  change  whicl 

U  synovial  membrane  has  m..  this  chang. 
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effected  without  any  dangerous  symptom  ensuing;  wlule,  if  the 
tissue  were  in  its  natiu-al  condition,  the  most  violent  effects  upon 
the  constitution  would  probably  be  the  result  of  the  operation; 
and,  indeed,  the  danger  of  opening  a  healthy  sj^novial  membrane 
is  too  frequently  proved  in  the  excision  of  loose  cartilages  from 
joints. 

The  syno\dal  membrane  is  subject  to  abnormal  growths,  the 
most  frequent  of  which  consists  in  a  pulpy  formation,  first  described 
by  Sir  Benjamin  Brodie,  and  which  is  so  similar  to  the  prolongations 
I  mentioned  when  speaking  of  the  cases  in  which  the  articular 
cartilage  had  become  absorbed,  that  I  can  only  regard  it  as  a  repa- 
rative effort  on  the  part  of  nature  to  check  a  deterioratuig  process 
in  the  latter  structure ;  for  where  I  have  had  the  opportunity  of 
examining  a  diseased  joint  after  am^jutation,  I  have  invariably  formd 
these  prolongations,  or  abnormal  growths  of  synovial  membrane,  to 
be  concomitant  with  progressive  morbid  change  in  the  articular 
cai'tilage :  sometimes  small  pendulous  processes  are  found  in  the 
synovial  capsule,  and  on  them  is  formed  a  tissue  resembling  cai'ti- 
lage in  every  respect.  They  often  grow  to  a  considerable  size 
before  they  become  detached ;  in  the  latter  state  they  are  termed 
loose  cartilages. 

The  composition  and  nature  of  these  bodies  is  remarkable ; 
when  of  small  size  they  are  found  to  be  cartilaginous  throughout, 
but  W'hen  larger  they  consist  in  the  centre  of  phosphate  of  Hme, 
which  is  sm-rotmded  and  coated  externally  vdth  cartilage.  These 
formations  are  not  only  found  in  the  joints,  they  occur  in  con- 
nexion with  the  serous  membranes,  as  the  pleura,  peritonaetmi, 
and  pericardium. 

While  the  cartilages  remain  fixed  to  the  synovial  membrane  of 
a  joint,  they  produce  little  inconvenience;  but  when  detached,  they 
frequently  get  between  the  articulatory  surfaces,  and  suddenly  pre- 
vent motion,  causing  acute  pain,  and  so  much  inflammation,  that 
active  treatment  is  required  to  subdue  it. 

While  this  exti'aneous  body  remains  in  the  joint,  the  patient  is 
always  liable  (under  exertion)  to  suffer  from  its  interference ;  hence 
it  becomes  necessary  to  resort  either  to  palliative  treatment,  or  to 
attempt  the  radical  cure  of  the  disease.  The  most  usual,  and, 
perhaps,  the  safest  plan,  is  to  endeavour  by  careful  maniptdation 
to  expel  the  loose  cartilage  from  between  the  articular  surfaces  of 
the  joint,  and  to  prevent  its  retin-n  by  a  knee-cap  contrived  for  the 
purpose,  taking  care  that  the  patient  does  not  attempt  to  walk  with- 
out this  protective  appendage.    Radical  cure  can  only  be  effected  by 

X  2 
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an  operation  for  the  removal  of  the  loose  cartUage  by  actual  excision; 
this  is  a  somewhat  formidable  operation,  and  the  patient  should  be 
well  prepared  for  it  by  previous  constitutional  treatment,  so  that 
he  may  be  the  less  Hable  to  subsequent  mflammation. 

In  performing  the  operation,  the  surgeon  should  press  the  loose 
cartilage  to  the  outer  side  of  the  joint,  between  the  patella  and 
extlal  condyle;  it  should  be  firmly  confined  to  that  situation 
by  means  of  a  ring,  or  the  bow  of   a  large  key,  which  when 
pressed  upon  the  part,  will  prevent  the  loose  cartilage  from  shpping 
away  agaL  into  the  joint.    The  skin  over  the  cartilage  must  be 
Zln  downwards  as  far  as  its  elasticity  will  P-x-t,  and  held  m 
Srmanner  while  a  firm  incision  is  made  through  aU  the  tissues 
down  upon  the  cartilage,  which  is  generally  forced  ou    by  the 
teron  of  the  neighbouring  parts.    The  skm  previously  dra.m 
dotards  may  not  be  released,  and  when  it  has  retiimed  to  its 
naCl  condition,  the  incision  through  it  will  be  no  longer  m 
ap  Wion  with  that  in  the  synovial  membrane,  and  the  subsequent 
«  of  synovia,  and  atinospheric  influence  on  the  wound  m  the 
Z^^ifc^^e^  completely  prevented.    Over  the  externd  — 
w^te  of  egg  or  collodion,  may  be  laid  on,  and  a  sti-ip  of  adhesive 
;^s  er  aSve  that.    A  sphnt  should  be  placed  behind  the  join  so 
Tto  ensure  perfect  rest;  evaporating  lotions  may  a  so  be  apphed, 
and  constant  watch  kept  for  the  shghtest  symptom  of  mflammation 
^  order  that  it  may  be  combated  at  the  first  moment  of  its 
Learance.    In  spite  of  every  precaution,  however,  violent  inflam- 
Son  frequently  foUows  tliis  operation,  leadmg  to  exten.ve 
ZZatfon  -  and  about  the  jomt;  the  consequence  being,  the 
suppuration  ^^^^^  ^^^^^^  of 

::lXe^Ce  p  rformed  the  operation  for  exthpation  of  loose 
my  practice,  x  na    ^  success,  not  one 

cartilage  three  times;  m  the  ?  ^  violent  inflamma- 

untoward  circumstance  occurring,    in  the  secona,  viuici 

In  the  thn-d  case,  bu^^p  ^kptpd  as  to  render  amputation 

has  been  P^OP^^^^^^^''      ,        ^  narrow-pointed  bistomy  is  m- 
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and  tlie  synovial  membrane  divided  suflSciently  to  admit  of  the 
loose  cai-tilage  being  forced  out  into  the  subcutaneous  cellular 
tissue,  where  it  is  allowed  to  remaia  until  the  wound  in  the 
joint  is  healed ;  it  may  then  be  removed  by  a  mere  incision 
through  the  skia.  The  same  treatment  must  be  resorted  to 
in  this  as  iu  the  other  operation,  and  similar  means  must  be 
employed  to  subdue  inflammation,  if  it  should  have  already  com- 
menced. 
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LECTURE  XXVI. 
CONTINUATION  OF  DISEASES  OF  JOINTS. 

BurscB  mucos<B-Their  situation,  formation-^' Housemaids'  knee"-- 
Treatment-Danger  of  laying  open  or  applying  seton-Inflam- 
mation  of  ganglia-Suppuration-Treatment-May  be  mistaken 
for  exostoses,  or  chronic  abscess,  fatty  tumour  or  mahgnant 
disease-Case— Bunion-Ganglion  on  the  back  of  the  foot. 

Diseases  of  ligament  -  Atrophy  -  Inflammation  -  Diagnosis  of 
pZaryinflammation-Sprai.-Treatment-D^^^^^ 
spraAn  in  patients  of  rheumatic  diathesis-EMernal  injury  the 
Lst  frequent  cause  of  disease  in  the  joints-Diseases  of  diar- 
throses  illustrated  by  those  of  the  hip-joint-Symptoms-Treat- 
Lnt-Sawing  off  the  head  and  neck  of  the  femur-Formation 
of  supplementary  joint. 

DISEASES  OF  THE  BTTBSJ!  MUCOSA. 

B™s«  m^ob^  exist  in  three  different  situations         ^"^y- f  .T" 
tetween  tlie  periosteum  and  the  star,  the  penostenm  and  the 
^le  es  or  thei.  tendons,  and  between  the  'endons 
These  are  their  natural  locaUties;  bnt  snpenmmei-ary  burste  are 
tanenl  formed  in  different  parts,  in  consequence  of  morchnate 
pSre  thus,  in  distorted  spine,  a  bursa  will  sometmies  be  formed 
betwSn  the  siin  and  the  projecting  hones,  it  appears,  mdeed 
be  nrvided  by  nature  to  prevent  the  inflammation  tha  wodd 
oL'r^se  be  p'rodueed  by  the  continued  "P™  ^^^^ 

LCmrrtC  ;r^ate: 
:ra-:^er:i-;".r,^^^^^^^^ 

derree  destroy  those  already  formed  by  nature. 
'Supernumerary  burs,  are  --"^  ofnhf:;«  or  ^ 

^eneraUv  formed  either  on  the  patella,  the  back  of  the  ■^'^■^'^ 
fhelSaW  srfaee  of  the  articulation  of  the  phalanges  ,v,th  the 

"""StrtLe  formations  a.  not  themselv.  ^^^^^^^^^^ 

character,  they  sometimes  interfere  so  '-'flfyj;^'j2^,^c^ 
the  muscles,  the  tendons  of  wtoch  are  ° 
treatment  necessary  in  most  cases  m  winch  they  occur. 
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Inflammation  of  bursse  is  indicated  by  neai'ly  the  same  symptoms 
as  inflammation  of  the  synovial  membranes  of  a  joint.  It  is 
generally  attended  by  an  increased  flow  of  synovia,  and,  if  the  in- 
flammation continues,  by  a  thickening  of  the  membrane,  wbiclr  some- 
times becomes  cartilaginous  in  its  character.  This  is  not,  however, 
always  the  consequence  of  prolonged  inflammatory  action,  for  the 
sac  of  a  bursa  will  sometimes  remain  inflamed  without  thickening 
for  a  very  long  period.  The  inflammation  of  bursas  is  generally 
of  a  chronic  kind.  An  inflamed  bursa  appears  rmder  the  form  of 
a  painful  tumour,  more  or  less  developed  according  to  circum- 
stances. As  it  contains  fluid,  it  sometimes  happens  that  fluctua- 
tion can  be  distinguished,  but  this  depends  upon  the  situation  of 
the  tumour,  and  the  depth  at  which  it  is  placed ;  when  superflcial, 
the  fluctuation  is  often  very  distinct.  There  is  a  very  curious  cir- 
cumstance connected  with  bursas — viz.  that  when  the  inflammation 
has  continued  for  a  considerable  time,  it  is  not  uncommon  to  find 
in  the  synovia  they  contain  smaE  loose  bodies  of  a  flattened  oval 
form,  resembling  melon  seeds ;  these  are  supposed  to  originate  in 
coagulation  of  the  lymph  contained  within  the  sac. 

Inflammation  of  natural  bursas  is  most  frequent  in  the  bursa  of 
the  patella,  in  which  constant  pressure  induces  a  diseased  condition 
of  the  knee  known  by  the  name  of  "  housemaids'  knee and  in  the 
pophtaeal  space  it  is  also  not  unusual  to  meet  with  a  tumour  of  the 
same  kind  formed  by  the  inflammation  of  the  bursa  of  the  tendon 
of  one  of  the  flexor  muscles.  This  is  sometimes  met  with  as  a 
comphcation  of  inflanunation  of  the  bursa  of  the  patella.  The 
tumom-  formed  by  inflammation  of  a  bursa  is  generally  very  easily 
diagnosed  from  any  other  swelling;  for  instance,  the  tumour 
which  I  have  just  mentioned  as  occurring  in  the  patella  can 
scarcely  be  mistaken  for  any  other.  It  is  not  always,  however, 
that  the  tumour  can  be  distinguished  by  its  containing  a  fluid, 
even  when  placed  thus  near  to  the  surface,  as  after  a  time  the 
parietes  of  the  sac  become  so  much  thickened  that  it  possesses  the 
character  of  a  sohd  mass.  If  acute  inflammation  be  concomitant 
with  this  affection,  evaporating  lotions,  leeches,  purgatives,  and  rest, 
must  be  the  curative  means  adopted;  as  soon  as  the  inflammation 
is  subdued,  a  bhster  should  be  apphed :  one  is  seldom,  however, 
sufficient  to  produce  the  desired  efi'ect,  and  even  three  or  four  may 
be  requisite  to  produce  absorption  of  the  superabundant  sj-novial 
secretion.  It  is  also  advisable  to  apply  moderate  pressure,  wliich 
will  have  the  effect  of  promoting  to  a  considerable  degree  the 
absorbent  action  estabhshed  by  the  bhsters.  Some  authors  have 
recommended  that  the  bursa  be  laid  open;  others,  that  a  seton 
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should  be  passed  through  them;   I  consider  both  of  these  means 
dangerous,  not  to  say  unjustifiable,  at  any  rate  until  a  milder  plan 
of  treatment  has  been  tried,  and  found  insutficient  to  the  purpose. 
It  is  true,  that,  from  long-continued  pressure  upon  ganglia,  the 
synovial  capsule  becomes  so  completely  altered  in  character,  as  to 
be  no  longer  capable  of  secreting  synovia,  and  an  eflPusion  of  plasma 
occurs,  wHch  becomes  organized,  and  (for  the  same  reasons  as 
those  that  regulate  the  treatment  of  synovial  membrane  of  a  jomt 
under  hke  circumstances)  may  be  excised  without  danger;  m  such 
a  case  the  tumour  may  be  laid  open,  or  a  seton  passed  mth 
impunity,  because  the  synovial  capsule  no  longer  exists  mider  the 
form  of  a  closed  secreting  sac. 

.     Inflammation  of  burs^,  as  weU  as  that  m  other  structures, 
sometimes  terminates  in  abscess;  when  this  is  the  case  the  latter 
may  tend  to  the  surface  of  the  skm,  and  then  burst;   at  other 
times  the  pus  is  discharged  subcutaneously,  escapmg  mto  the 
cellular  tissue  by  which  the  abscess  is  surrounded;  mflammation 
of  the  bursa  of  the  patella  is  very  hable  to  go  on  to  -^V^^^l^ 
in  this  manner.    A  large  abscess  on  the  Icnee,  takmg  its  nse  from 
the  middle  of  the  patella,  is  not  by  any  means  uncommon ;  the 
matter  spreads  all  around  as  from  a  centre,  raismg  up  the  skm 
and  formhig  a  sort  of  cushion,  as  it  were,  over  the  whole  extent  ot 
the  bone.     The  pus  may  be  evacuated  from  a  -PP-^^^" 
as  in  a  common  abscess,  excepting  that  the  opemng  shoidd  be 
larger  and  the  healing  of  the  orifice  prevented,  m  order  that  the 
fSer  formation  of  matter  be  stopped,  and  the  membrane  of 
t^e  gangUon  stimulated  to  granulate,  that  the  ca^aty  may  be 

Vangha  on  the  back  of  the  hand  are  frequently  cm-ed  by  a 
sharp  bbw  given  by  the  back  of  a  book  or  other  convement  mstini- 
t7t   Ti  this  case  the  sac  is  burst  by  the  force  of  the  blow,  and 
The  Lo^al  fluid  which  it  cont^s  difiused  mto  the  surrounding 
tissue    ?he  sac  is  however,  often  so  dense  as  to  resist  any  modera  e 
tZ'  ?  h  "efore  think  it  a  better  plan  to  pass  a  eouchmg  needle 
Wath  the  skhi,  introducmg  it  at  some  distance  from 
and,  after  punctiiring  the  sae  m  several  P^^^^^  ^^^enva^^s 
svnovial  fliid  into  the  cellular  tissue:   pressui-e  must  «ttei«iuas 
r;;led t  the  part,  and  a  splint  then  adjusted,  to  insui.  perfect 

"^Tll^t^  burs.,  great  caution  is  nec^sary^ 

avoirsubsecLt  ^^^^^^^^^^^^^^  'L^;^, 

of  pain  and  inconvemence  m  itself,  but  may  ena 

which  may  produce  extensive  mischief  m  a  joint,  and  even 
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death  of  the  patient.  When  the  bursas  are  very  superficial  and 
independent  of  the  tendons^  the  danger  in  operation  is  much 
diminished;  but  imder  all  cu'cumstanceSj  trifling  as  it  may  ap- 
pear, it  is  one  requiting  caution  and  judgment  on  the  part  of  the 
surgeon. 

The  smaller  description  of  gangha  which  sometimes  occur  on 
the  pahnar  surface  of  the  hand,  at  the  extremity  of  the  metacarpal 
bone,  cannot  be  subjected  to  such  treatment  as  that  just  detailed; 
but  they  must  be  punctured,  and  the  small  quantity  of  synovia  they 
contain  expressed  from  the  opening. 

In  some  situations  in  the  body  it  is  extremely  difficult  to  form 
a  diagnosis  of  bm'sse  mucosse:  they  are  sometimes  so  hard  as  to  be 
mistaken  for  small  exostoses  :  and  by  the  enlargement  of  the  bursa, 
between  the  latissimus  dorsi  muscle  and  the  inferior  angle  of  the 
scapula,  a  tumour  may  be  formed,  which  might  be  readily  mistaken 
for  chronic  abscess,  steatoma,  or  even  mahgnant  disease;  a  surgeon 
conversant  with  the  character  of  ganglia  in  their  natural  state  would 
soon,  however,  discover  the  real  cause  of  the  swelling. 

I  have  seen  a  case  of  tumour  in  the  upper  part  of  the  tlaigh 
(opposite  the  trochanter  minor)  which  presented  great  difficulty  in 
its  diagnosis;  it  had  been  mistaken  for  irreducible  hernia;  and, 
from  a  degree  of  pulsation  which  it  derived  from  a  neighbouring 
artery,  it  was  also  behoved  to  be  anem-ism ;  but  the  regularity  of 
the  bowels,  and  the  pecuhar  character  of  the  pulsatory  motion,  led 
me  to  suspect  the  nature  of  the  sweUing ;  and,  by  the  apphcation 
of  blisters,  the  pressure  of  a  truss,  and  continued  rest,  its  dispersion 
was  ultimately  effected. 

On  the  feet,  and  more  particularly  on  the  inner  side  of  the 
root  of  the  great  toe,  an  adventitious  bursa,  commonly  termed  a 
bunion,  is  very  frequently  formed ;  it  may  be  produced  by  tight 
and  Ul-made  shoes,  which  force  the  great  toe  into  an  unnatural 
position,  out  of  the  line  of  the  axis  of  its  metatarsal  bone,  and 
under  the  other  toes,  in  such  a  manner  that  the  bone  of  the  first 
phalanx  presses  forcibly  on  the  capsular  ligament  of  the  joint,  and 
induces  the  inflammation  and  acute  pain  attendant  upon  this  distor- 
tion. Unless  the  deformity  be  remedied,  the  continued  pressure  of 
the  bone  increases  the  inflammatory  action,  and  ulceration  would 
be  the  ultimate  result,  were  it  not  for  the  compensating  provision  of 
nature,  which  leads  to  the  formation  of  a  ganglion  between  the 
capsular  ligament  and  the  skin.  If,  however,  the  pressure  be  still 
continued,  it  may  induce  inflammation  of  the  newly-formed  bursa, 
and  an  inflamed  bunion  is  the  consequence;  tliis  so  completely 
cripples  the  sufferer,  and  the  pain  is  so  excessive,  that  the  assistance  of 
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the  surgeon  is  here  usuaUy  sought.    Although  various  mechanical 
conti-ivances  have  been  proposed,  and  many  different  kmds  of 
plaisters,  the  object  of  all  being  to  remove  the  pressure  which  has 
been  the  original  cause  of  the  disease,  no  treatment  can  prove 
successful  unless  the  great  toe  be  restored  to  its  natural  position, 
paraHel  with  the  others;   the  most  simple  and  effectual  means 
of  doing  this,  is  the  one  adopted  by  my  late  coUeague  Mr.  Key:  he 
recommended  that  the  stocking  of  the  patient  should  be  fm-mshed 
with  a  division  or  compartment,  resembhng  the  finger  of  a  glove, 
to  receive  the  affected  toe,  a-  shnilar  compartment  bemg  also 
constructed  in  the  inside  of  the  shoe:  into  these  the  toe  passes 
and  is  preserved  in  a  dh-ection  parallel  to  that  of  the  others  :  but  it 
may  be  necessary,  before  resorting  to  the  use  of  this  contrivance,  to 
subdue  the  local  inflammation  by  the  apphcation  of  leeches,  bhsters, 

or  evaporating  lotions. 

A  ganghon  on  the  dorsum  of  the  foot  or  mstep,  sometmaes 
produces  even  a  more  serious  form  of  disease  than  the  bumon  It 
may  cause  contraction  of  the  extensor  tendons  of  the  smaU  toes 
permanently  extending  the  latter,  so  that  the  whole  of  the  weight 
of  the  body  falls  durmg  progression  upon  the  first  phalanges,  m 
which  situation  ganglia  are  found  precisely  similar  to  that  just 
described  as  occui-rmg  at  the  point  of  the  great  toe.    If  ^l^^^!^  be- 
come indurated  by  neglect  or  continued  pressure,  so  that  the  eflh^^^ed 
contents  cannot  be  let  out  by  punctui-e,  the  only  alternative  eft  s 
to  divide  the  hnphcated  tendon  or  tendons,  so  as  to  relieve  the  per- 
manent extension  of  the  phalanges,  and  restore  he  oes  to  the^ 
natural  position.    I  have  known  exfohations  of  the  P^^^ 
from  this  affection,  but  immediately  upon  the  removal  of  the  exfo- 
hating  bone,  the  deep  ulcer  m  the  sole  of  the 

Diseases  of  ligament.-men  hgament  is  divided,  it  possesses 
.itl^  itself  a  nftural  power  of  reparation,  winch  soon  produces 
there-unionofthe  parts,  although  the  matter  by  which^  t^^^^^^^^^ 
tinuity  is  restored  remains  for  some  time  m  f -^^I^.^^^^^ 
condition  to  that  of  the  original  structm-e.    The  ne^y  fo  med 
hgament  is  elastic,  and  it  does  not  lose  Ins  proper^  "^^l^^Z 
been  some  time  subjected  to  tension,  which  -^-f  ^^^^^^^^ 
required  by  nature  to  produce  in  new  structures  the  pecuhai 
dition  necessary  to  the  performance  of  then-  fimctions. 

From  a  long  diseased  action,  hgament  becomes 
and'fX  into  !  state  of  atropliy ;  it  then  becom.  ^.^^ 
incapable  of  limiting  the  motion  ofji      oin^  /^^^^ 
requhed  in  their  normal  condition,  and  it  is  not  un 
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joint  has  been  for  some  time  exposed  to  the  effect  of  exercise  that 
its  healthy  state  is  restored. 

The  hgaments  ai-e  not  very  subject  to  idiopathic  inflammation, 
excepting  as  the  result  of  the  specific  action  of  rheumatism,  gout, 
or  sj^hihs.  If  either  of  these  be  the  cause  of  the  disorder,  the 
synoAial  membrane  is  generally  first  afifected,  and  therefore  the 
treatment  I  have  already  described  when  speaking  of  synovial 
membrane  is  appHcable  in  cases  of  disease  of  the  ligamentous 
tissue. 

If  the  inflammation  of  the  ligament  be  primary,  it  may  gene- 
rally be  diagnosed  by  the  slight  degree  of  swelling  which  occurs  at 
the  jomt,  and  by  the  absence  of  acute  pain  while  the  patient  is 
standing  on  the  diseased  limb  in  the  erect  posture.  The  least 
motion  is,  however,  productive  of  severe  sufiiering,  and  this  consti- 
tutes an  important  distinction  between  disease  of  Hgament,  and 
that  of  synovial  membrane  or  cartilage ;  as  in  the  latter  case,  the 
most  painftd  position  is  when  standing  upright,  with  the  weight  of 
the  body  pressing  on  the  afifected  articulation. 

The  most  frequent  cause  of  inflammation  of  hgament  is  what 
is  termed  "  sprain,"  an  injury  which  arises  from  forcible  twisting 
or  contortion  of  the  joint,  to  a  degree  exceeding  that  permitted  by 
the  natural  flexibihty  of  its  ligament.    Considerable  pain  is  a  con- 
stant concomitant  of  sprain,  and  the  ill  eflTects  of  the  accident  are 
often  of  long  duration,  and  extremely  difficult  to  remove.  This, 
however,  is,  I  beheve,  the  eff'ect,  in  great  measure,  of  the  shghting 
manner  in  which  such  an  injiiry  is  usually  viewed  by  the  surgeon, 
who  appears  to  be  satisfied  as  soon  as  he  ascertains  that  neither 
fracture  nor  dislocation  has  occurred,  and  consequently  does  not 
resort  to  remedies  sufficiently  active  to  overcome  at  once  the  inflam- 
matory action,  which  is  allowed  to  proceed  until  it  assrunes  the 
chronic  form.    In  the  treatment  of  sprain,  leeches,  fomentations, 
or  evaporating  lotions,  should  be  employed,  the  choice  between 
these  depending  upon  the  constitution  and  temperament  of  the 
patient.  In  some  cases  warm,  in  others  cold  applications,  are  most 
advantageous :  the  sensation  produced  upon  the  patient  generally 
indicates  the  best  mode  of  procedure ;  but  in  order  to  avoid  the 
habihty  to  produce  the  reaction,  which  occasions  so  much  discomfort, 
tepid  apphcations  are,  I  think,  generally  preferable.    In  addition  to 
the  other  topical  remedies,  a  splint  must  be  adjusted  to  maintain 
perfect  rest  in  the  injured  joint,  and  when  the  inflammation  has 
entirely  subsided,  "  passive  motion''  must  be  resorted  to,  in-  order 
that  the  structures  may  be  graduaUy  restored  to  then-  natural 
functions. 
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In  patients  of  a  rlieumatic  or  gouty  diathesis,  there  is  generally 
considerable  difficulty  in  curing  a  sprain,  as  in  such  persons  the 
ligaments  sometimes  undergo  so  great  a  degree  of  softening  as  never 
to  recover  their  natural  condition ;  the  joint  consequently  remain- 
ing in  a  permanently  impaired  state. 

In  examining  a  diseased  articulation,  it  is  often  difficult  to  form 
a  diagnosis  as  to  which  of  the  tissues,  or  whether  more  than  one,  is 
the  subject  of  the  inflammation,  and  also  as  to  the  character  of  the 
change  produced  in  the  different  tissues  by  the  same  attack  of  in- 
flammation. 

Considering  the  structures  of  a  joint  collectively,  it  maybe  said 
to  be  hable  to  ordinary  inflammation,  which  may  terminate  in 
adliesion,  suppuration,  or  ulceration ;  it  is  also  subject  to  the  influ- 
ence of  specific  diseases,  such  as  scrofula,  gout,  or  rheumatism. 

External  injury  is  one  of  the  most  frequent  of  the  exciting 
causes  of  disease  in  the  joints  ;  it  is  characterized  by  swelling,  pain, 
and  intolerance  to  motion.  Antiphlogistic  remedies  must  here  be 
had  recourse  to  ;  hkewise  leeches,  fomentations,  and  perfect  rest. 
Every  means  must  indeed  be  employed  to  completely  subdue  the 
inflammation,  so  as  not  merely  to  convert  an  acute  into  a  chi'onic 

form  of  the  disease.  ,  . 

If  the  increased  vascular  action  and  its  effects  in  the  jomt 
depend  wholly  upon  a  local  cause,  the  antiphlogistic  system  of 
treatment,  combined  with  rest,  wiU  generaUy  be  found  sufficient  to 
overcome  the  disease;  but  if  the  inflammation  be  idiopathic,  or  even 
if  it  arise  from  external  injury  in  the  case  of  a  person  of  strumous 
or  mahgnant  diathesis,  it  may  assume  a  more  dangerous  chai-acter, 
and  appropriate  constitutional  remedies  must  be  employed  m 
addition  to  the  local  apphcations  already  recommended. 

We  sometimes  find  aninjmy,  which  at  first  appeai-ed  to  be  ot 
trifling  importance,  sufficient  to  excite  the  development  of  some 
specific  constitutional  tendency  or  action,  which  may  render  trmt- 
less  all  attempts  at  reparation,  and  lead  to  the  necessity  for  ampu- 
tation of  the  limb,  and  not  unfrequently  cause  the  ultmiate 
destruction  of  the  hfe  of  the  patient.    In  the  course  of  practice 
I  have  known  several  cases,  in  which  an  appaa-ently  slight  external 
injury  to  a  joint,  m  a  scrofulous  diathesis,  was  productive  of  the 
most  disastrous  consequences.    And  so,  also,  it  happens  m  a  gouty 
or  rheumatic  diathesis,  that  a  trifling  sprain  will  mduce  a  speahc 
ax^tion,  which,  occurring  in  a  broken-down  constitution,  often  leads 
to  the  total  loss  of  the  natmal  powers  of  the  aff-ected  jomt. 

The  following  case  aftbrds  a  good  example  of  the  serious  effects 
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sometimes  produced  in  a  joint  by  comparatively  slight  causes  ope- 
rating under  the  influence  of  a  strumous  diathesis. 

George  Scott,  eet.  18,  of  scrofulous  habit  and  highly  irritable 
temperament,  was  admitted  into  Guy^s  Hospital  with  a  chronic 
affection  of  the  left  knee-joint.  He  stated,  that  four  years  pre- 
viously, he  had  fallen,  and  severely  sprained  his  knee,  so  that  for 
some  days  he  was  totally  unable  to  use  it;  but,  by  degrees,  it 
appeai-ed  to  be  completely  restored  to  its  natural  state,  and  he  suf- 
fered no  iuconvenience  for  several  months;  when,  without  any 
apparent  cause,  it  again  became  painful  and  much  swollen,  and  he 
was  obhged  to  he  by  and  obtain  medical  advice.  The  treatment 
adopted  reheved  him  for  the  time,  and  he  was  soon  able  to  walk  a 
short  distance;  but  the  shghtest  jerk  gave  him  increased  pain,  and 
he  was  sometimes  obhged  to  keep  his  bed  for  several  days  together. 
His  constitution  soon  became  affected,  and  when  admitted  to  the 
hospital  the  joint  was  swoUen  and  very  painful :  there  was  a  pro- 
jection on  either  side  of  the  patella,  which  appeared  to  be  the  result 
of  effusion  of  albumen  and  consequent  thickening.  In  moving  the 
joint  (over  which  he  possessed  no  voluntary  power),  there  was  con- 
siderable stiffness,  and  a  shght  grating  sensation  was  experienced 
There  was  also  acute  pain,  heat,  and  redness.  Leeches  and  eva- 
poratmg  lotions  were  apphed,  and  tonics  with  small  alterative  doses 
of  mercuiy,  administered.  His  health,  however,  became  worse,  and 
amputation  was  finally  determined  on.  The  boy  seemed  to  derive 
immediate  benefit  from  the  removal  of  the  source  of  iiTitation ;  his 
health  rapidly  improved,  and  he  was  soon  discharged  quite  re- 
covered. 

On  examination  of  the  knee-joint,  the  synovial  membrane  was 
found  very  much  thickened  and  vascular,  particularly  round  the 
condyles  of  the  femur  and  the  posterior  part  of  the  patella  :  there 
was  also  ulceration,  and  the  articular  cartilage  was  softened,  spongy, 
and  partially  absorbed,  and  the  ligaments  were  soft  and  altered^'in 
their  structure.  Notwithstanding  the  disease  in  the  joint  there  was 
no  suppuration,  wlaich  is  indeed  less  frequent  than  is  generally 
supposed. 

As  the  whole  of  the  tissues  I  have  described  as  entering  into 
the  composition  of  joints  are  comprehended  in  the  diai-throses,  and 
as  the  diseases  of  a  joint  are  necessarily  referable  to  the  deteriora- 
tion of  those  tissues,  I  select  as  an  example  the  affections  of  the 
hip,  which  wm,  I  think,  suffice  to  give  a  general  idea  of  the  nature 
of  joint  disease. 

Disease  of  the  hip  Joint.— The  Tpeculiavity  of  tliis  disease  is  the 
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insidious  manner  in  which  the  patient  is  attacked;  and  a  remark- 
able feature  is,  that  almost  one  of  the  first  symptoms  winch  attracts 
the  attention  of  the  patient,  is  a  pain  on  the  inner  side  of  the  knee 
leadmg  the  cui^sory  observer  to  apply  remedies  to  this  part,  although 
it  in  pomt  of  fact,  suffers  only  sympatheticaUy. 

'  The  disease  generally  takes  its  rise  in  the  cancehated  structure 
of  the  bones,  in  the  ceUs  of  which  a  fluid  is  deposited,  and  the  bone 
contams  a  less  proportion  of  phosphate  of  hme  than  usual  ^ 

The  aifection  soon  extends  from  the  bone  to  the  cartdage,  m 
which,  as  I  remarked  m  a  former  lectm^e,  vessels  convejong  red 
blood  may  be  traced.  The  cartilage  seems  also  to  be  separated 
from  the  bone,  so  that  it  may  be  removed  without  much  difficulty. 
Ulceration  of  the  cartilage  is  soon  set  up,  generally  begmmng  m 
patches  on  its  osseal  surface,  the  bone  also  becomes  canous,  and  an 
abscess  in  the  joint  is  estabhshed.  ,  .  ,  ^i 

When  children  are  attacked  with  this  complamt,  the  parents 
first  discover  that  the  child  hmps  in  its  walk,  without  havnag  pre- 
viously complamed  of  any  pain;  or,  perhaps,  m  undi-essmg  the 
child,  they  may  have  noticed  that  the  lateral  gluteal  ^'eg--  -e  no 
y^etrical.    Upon  questioning  the  clnld,  it  now   for  thefi^s 
t^complains  of  a  pain  upon  the  mner  side  of  the  knee;  the 
p^e^ts  immediately  attribute  these  chcumstances  to  some  local 
cause  and  the  nuiJry-maid  is  almost  mvariably  blamed  for  having 
c  nSaled  some  accident,  wh.ch  they  feel  convinced  mus  ^ve  m 
duced  the  local  mjm7.    But  as  soon  as  the  child  walks  mto  the 
room  or,  perhaps,  when  put  down  from  the  arms,  a  suxjeonof  any 
expTrien  e'at  once  understands  the  natvn-e  of  the  affection:  the 
S  is  thrown  forwards,  the  pel.s  upon  the        f^^ ^^^^^^J^^ 

.0  as  to  give  the  l:Jr^^ 
iinnTi  rloser  examination,  tiie  anecteu  luuu  i. 
upon  Closer  ux  ,  ^^^^  y!Qi^\xt, 

'^tt:.Z.o2\X^^  ^r.^.^^^^^^^  cannot  ..>M^e 

°^1'f\ftt^r^t  ^<-,  mucl.  n,ore  I— ut  than 
*r',  hut  Ima  ely  tecomes  tlimimshed  and  flattened,  ^  that 

natural,  but  ultimately  uo^^u  ,n„vk  of  the  disease, 

flattening,  at  one  period,  forms  a  chagnostic  ^^^J*  ^  ,^ 
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be  to  discover  the  exciting  cause  of  tlie  complaint,  whether  it  be 
local,  constitutional,  or  of  a  specific  action.    If  the  inflammation 
has  been  induced  by  external  injuiy,  cupping  or  leeches,  with  blis- 
ters, and  rest  for  some  short  time,  wiU  usually  subdue  it.    It  may, 
however,  be  a  more  severe  injm-y,  as  on  some  violent  exertion  the 
ligamentum  teres  may  have  been  injured.     Should  such  have  been 
the  case,  a  greater  length  of  time,  and  more  active  depleting  means, 
would  be  required  to  subdue  tliis  greater  source  of  injury.  When 
the  disease  is  idiopathic,  it  becomes  much  more  difficult  to  treat, 
and  the  prognosis  is  less  favourable ;  the  constitution  becomes  early 
affected,  sweUing  occurs  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  joint,  and 
tmtchings  of  the  hmb,  particularly  during  sleep,  disturb  the  rest  of 
the  patient,  who  is  totally  incapable  of  bearing  the  slightest  weight 
upon  the  limb.    If  the  sweUing  increases,  and  the  pain  becomes 
aggravated,  more  especially  during  the  night,  attended  with  rigors, 
nocturnal  exacerbations  of  fever,  quick  pulse,  hot  skin,  and  a  furred 
tongue,  the  surgeon  is  led  to  the  conviction  of  matter  havmg 
formed,  and  an  opening  should  be  made  as  soon  as  fluctuation  de- 
notes its  having  escaped  from  the  interior  of  the  joint.    From  the 
sloTrvness  of  the  progi-ess,  from  the  degree  of  constitutional  irritation, 
from  the  length  of  time  matter  continues  to  flow  after  the  abscess 
has  been  opened,  and  from  the  unhealthy  kind  of  pus  which  is 
secreted,  (freqaently  offensive  and  discoloured,)  I  am  induced  to 
beHeve,  that  the  disease  of  the  hip  which  terminates  in  abscess, 
most  frequently  begins  in  the  bones  of  the  articulation,  and  that 
the  cartilages  are  not  primarily  affected,  as  has  been  stated  by  some 
writers.    In  young  people,  the  disease  most  frequently  first  affects 
the  bones  of  the  pelvis,  the  acetabulum  becoming  diseased  before 
the  femur ;  indeed,  it  not  very  unfrequently  happens,  that  the  ab- 
scess bm-sts  into  the  cavity  of  tlie  pelvis.    When  the  cartilage  is 
primai-ily  affected,  which  I  beheve  to  be  but  of  rare  occurrence,  the 
symptoms  are  less  urgent,  and  the  patient  is  capable  of  performhig 
the  common  avocations  of  hfe  during  the  progress  of  its  removal  by 
absorption.    In  this  disease,  although  articular  cartilage  is  never 
reproduced,  a  pecuhar  deposition  termed  an  ebm^nation  is  formed, 
which  will  enable  the  joint  to  perform  a  considerable  degree  of 
motion  without  consequent  inflammation. 

In  an  advanced  stage  of  disease  of  the  hip-joint,  the  pain  becomes 
much  more  acute,  particidarly  if  the  patient  has  been  using  the 
limb  during  the  progress  of  the  disorder.  The  pain  is  also  much 
aggravated  as  soon  as  suppuration  has  commenced.  When  the 
matter  ultimately  makes  its  way  out  of  the  joint  into  the  surround- 
ing tissues,  forming  an  external  abscess,  the  pain  is  generally  miti- 
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gated,  but  it  is  still  impossible  to  move  the  limb  without  causing 
acute  pain,  in  consequence  of  the  absorption  of  the  aiticular  cai-- 
tilage  leaving  the  inflamed  extremities  of  the  bone  in  contact. 

It  is  rare  that  the  hip-joint  is  the  subject  of  disease  from 
external  injury ;  it  much  more  frequently  arises  from  scrofulous 
affections,  generally  terminating  either  in  permanent  lameness  from 
anchylosis,  or  death  from  the  debihtating  effects  of  extensive  abscess. 

Patients  that  are  brought  into  pubhc  hospitals  with  hip  disease, 
wiU  abnost  invariably  derive  great  benefit  from  the  generous  diet 
with  which  they  are  provided ;  but  if  the  chndren  of  the  affluent 
be  affected  with  hip  disease,  being  abeady  accustomed  to  the  con- 
tinued influence  of  nutritious  diet,  that  great  source  of  restoration  is 
lost  to  them,  and  the  prognosis,  mider  these  ciixumstances,  is  much 
less  favourable  in  private  than  in  pubhc  practice.    By  continued 
ulceration  in  the  bone  forming  the  acetabulum,  and  in  the  head  of 
the  femiu^  itself,  they  may  become  disintegi-ated  and  destroyed;  or  the 
cavity  of  the  acetabulum  may  become  filled  with  effused  lymph  or 
pus.    The  sequel  of  a  continued  disease  of  the  hip-joint  is  therefore 
not  unfrequently  spontaneous  dislocation,  and  when  this  occm-s,  the 
head  of  the  femur  is  invariably  drawn  upwards  by  the  action  of 
muscles.    Under  these  circumstances,  aU  the  structm-es  entenng 
into  the  composition  of  the  joint  are  altered,  if  not  desti'oyed  by 
the  disease;  the  acetabulum  fii'st  becomes  affected,  the  cai-tUage  is 
loosened  from  the  cotyloid  cavity,  and  ultimately  ulcerates;  the 
fibro-cartilage  next  becomes  implicated  in  the  disease,  the  hga- 
mentmn  teres  ulcerates,  the  head  of  the  femur  undergoes  a  similar 
change  and  the  glutei  muscles  draw  it  upwards  upon  the  dorsum 
of  the  ilium;  aU  these  morbid  changes  frequently  go  on  without 
the  patient  experiencing  any  great  pain  while  m  a  state  of  rest, 
untn  abscesses  form,  when  pain,  constitutional  irritation,  and  hectic 
fever  indicate  the  commencement  of  suppuration. 

The  principles  which  regulate  the  treatment  of  scrofrilous  dis- 
ease of  the  joints  are  very  simple,  although  the  apphcation  of  those 
principles,  that  is,  the  immediate  treatment,  is  subject  to  great 

diversities  of  opinion.  ^  .      .      „  j_ 

This  is  a  disease  which  arises  entirely,  I  imagme,  from  a  de- 
fective state  of  the  constitution,  and  therefore  it  may  be  said  that 
whatever  system  of  treatment  tends  to  improve  the  constitution^ 
powers  is  good,  and,  on  the  other  hand,  eveiything  which  tend 
TLer  and  diminish  those  powers,  bad:  - 
bhsters,  setons,  issues,  &c.,  seems  to  be  productive 
of  little  benefit;  indeed,  any  continued  dram  upon  a  cons^"^^"^^ 
already  vitiated  cannot,  I  think,  fail  to  do  nnschie£    Good  a^r, 
that  of  the  sea-coast  if  possible,  nom-ishnig  chet,  a  cai-eful  legulation 
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of  the  secretions,  by  small  alterative  closes  of  mercury  or  some  other 
medicine,  are  the  chief  indications ;  tonics  may  hkewise  be  used: 
quinine,  cinchona,  gentian,  and  the  mineral  acids,  may  aU  be 
advantageously  given  according  to  circumstances ;  and  it  is  said  that 
the  prepai-ations  of  iron,  if  continued  for  a  considerable  time,  exer- 
cise a  marked  beneficial  influence.   Cod-hver  oil  is  another  remedy 
which  latterly  has  come  much  into  use,  and,  it  is  said,  with  great 
advantage  in  diseases  of  this  kind ;  but  the  great  desideratum  is 
the  application  of  such  means  as  are  best  adapted  to  keep  the  joint 
in  a  perfect  state  of  rest,  for  the  irritation  resulting  from  motion 
would  at  once  render  abortive  the  beneficial  action  of  any  constitu- 
tional remedies.    In  disease  of  the  hip-joint,  therefore,  the  fii^st 
indication  is  to  confine  the  patient  to  the  recimabent  posture,  as 
perfect  rest  is  as  essentia]  here  as  in  diseases  of  the  vertebr£e : 
attention  should  be  paid  to  the  position  in  which  the  patient 
hes  on  the  couch  or  bed,  for  if  the  inflammation  should  con- 
tinue and  the  joint  become  anchylosed,  much  of  the  future  useful- 
ness of  the  Hmb  will  depend  upon  the  position  in  which  it  is  fixed. 
To  prevent  motion  of  the  joint,  a  splint  may  be  placed  upon  the  pelvis 
and  thigh,  and  this  not  only  very  efi"ectually  keeps  the  hmb  im- 
moveable, but  at  the  same  time  aflbrds  a  support  which  gives  great 
comfort  to  the  patient.    The  length  of  time  during  which  rest  and 
confinement  are  necessary  must  of  course  vary  according  to  circum- 
stances: when  the  disease  is  much  advanced,  a  very  considerable 
time— some  years — may  be  necessary  before  anchylosis  is  complete  ; 
but  when  the  disease  is  in  an  eai^y  stage,  a  few  months  may  suffice 
for  the  cure,  as  the  inflammation  may  be  subdued  without  anchylosis 
taking  place. 

After  the  spontaneous  dislocation  of  the  femur  upon  the  dorsum 
of  the  ihum,  and  the  patient  has  recovered  from  the  efiPects  of  the 
disease  in  the  structures  of  the  joint,  he  still  remains  subject  to 
the  mconvenience  of  a  useless  limb;  for  the  neck  of  the  thigh-bone, 
and  the  flat  surface  of  the  os  innominatum,  upon  which  it  rests,  are 
so  ill  adapted  to  each  other  as  scarcely  to  permit  of  the  shghtest 
motion  between  them.  When,  therefore,  the  constitution  of  the 
patient  is  restored,  and  the  local  inflammation  completely  subdued, 
surgical  means  may  be  resorted  to;  the  head  and  neck  of  thefemui- 
may  be  sawed  off",  and  as  the  trochanter  major  from  its  form  can 
adjust  itself  to  the  surface  of  the  bone  it  rests  upon,  a  very  effective 
supplementary  joint  will  be  estabhshed,  and  the  condition  of  the 
patient  much  amehorated. 

Tliis  operation  has  been  successfully  performed  by  Mr.  Pergus- 
son,  among  others,  and  is  neither  difficult  nor  dangerous  if  the 
period  for  its  performance  be  judiciously  chosen. 
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n^H^LiaUmy  of  .Were^t  U,^ 

Cmi^e^-  vredisposing,  immediate— l^^nartiiroses,  7nuy 

Seduction  m,t  olwoy'  '''^'  '  'jZo^al  reatmenl-Prepa- 
treatment— Case.  -nx n nr, n^i^— State  of  muscles 

-Cause-Biagnosis-Treatment-Lase  v^^^^^^^^^^^^ 
ewtremUy  of  the  clavicle-Diagnosis-Frognosvs 

mslocations.  -  Having  coxnpleted  "^^f ^^^^^^^^ 
joints,  I  shaU  proceed  to  ^l^e^^t  the  displace- 

cally  termed  dislocation.    By  a  their  natural 

^entof  the  articulatory  —  J^^t  t  disl^^^^^^^  depends 
contiguity,  form  a  jomt  The  ^'^T^^  .  i^thesynar- 
.pen  the  kind  of  joint  ^^^nt  --t  he  given 

throses  and  amphiarthroses  the  surgeon  s  than  to  the 

to  the  organs  contained  vnthm  the  "^^^Z ^^^^  of  the  jomt.  In 
employment  of  means  ^fl^^^  ^^Ze,  no  mechanical 
depression  of  the  bones  of  the  ^^^^^^  J^^^  ^^^i^  the  result 
means  must  be  used,  unless  compressiuu 

as  in  case 

of  the  aocideBt,  when  the  part  mus  be  'reptm  J^^  ^^^^^^ 

attention.  ;i„..v^T.f^on  of  the  abnonnal  signs  of  dis- 

Before  I  enter  upon  a  ^^^^^^.t  extreme  necessity  for  an 
locations,  I  must  strongly  pomt  out^be  e. 

accurate  acquaintance  with  the  normal  immediately 
jomts  ;  so  that  the  surgeon  may  be  able 
any  deviation  from  their  natural  form. 
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The  diarthroses  ai-e  more  liable  to  dislocation  than  any  other 
kindof  jomt;  this  arises  fromtheii*  greater  extent  of  motion.  There 
ai-e  three  kinds  of  diai-thi'odial  joints — the  enai-throsis,  or  ball  and 
socket ;  the  ginglymoid,  or  hingej  and  the  trochoidal,  or  wheel-like 
joint :  of  all  these,  the  ball  and  socket,  owing  to  the  great  extent 
and  vaiiety  of  their  movements,  are  the  most  Kable  to  luxation. 

The  causes  of  dislocation  are  predisposing,  or  immediate.  The 
former  may  be  produced  by  the  operation  of  any  influence  which 
tends  to  relax  the  ligaments,  without  altering  the  vital  power  of 
the  muscles ;  as  in  the  disease  termed  hydrops  articuli,  for  example, 
where  the  syno\dal  fluid  has  been  suddenly  absorbed,  leaving  the 
ligaments  in  a  state  of  relaxation  from  the  continued  pressure  from 
Avithin,  and  consequent^  not  in  a  fit  state  to  oflPer  the  resistance 
requisite  to  restrain  the  motions  of  the  bones :  tmder  such  circum- 
stances displacement  may  very  readily  occur.  In  scrofula,  also,  the 
ligaments  frequently  become  so  elastic,  as  not  only  to  be  incapable 
of  preserving  the  joint  against  external  force,  but  to  be  also  unable 
to  withstand  the  ordinary  contractile  power  of  the  muscles.  Euro- 
pean children  born  in  very  hot  climates  appear  to  have  a  predispo- 
sition to  displacement  of  the  joints  from  shght  causes  ;  this  probably 
arises  from  a  certain  constitutional  tendency  to  elasticity  of  the 
ligaments.  The  immediate  cause  of  dislocation  may  be  a  faU,  or 
other  external  violence  ;  but  to  admit  of  luxation,  the  displaced  bone 
must  be  in  such  a  position  at  the  moment  of  the  accident,  that 
some  of  its  muscles  are  so  relaxed  as  to  be  incapable  of  protecting 
the  joint ;  for  when  either  the  upper  or  lower  extremity  is  in  such 
a  position  that  the  muscles  can  be  prepared  to  resist  the  force,  it  is 
almost  impossible  for  dislocation  to  occm-.  Some  of  the  joints  can 
only  undergo  displacement  when  the  force  is  apphed  in  a  particular 
direction — as,  for  instance,  the  articulation  of  the  radius  with  the 
ulna,  which  can  only  suffer  dislocation  through  inordinate  supina- 
tion or  pronation  of  the  fore-arm. 

When  summoned  to  a  case  of  dislocation,  there  are  numerous 
preliminary  considerations  which  must  engage  the  attention  of  the  sur- 
geon before  he  proceeds  to  the  treatment  of  the  injury.  The  first  of 
them  relates  to  the  classification  of  the  injured  joint,  as  to  whether 
it  belongs  to  the  ball  and  socket,  ginglymoid,  or  trochoidal  class. 
Knowledge  on  this  point  will  not  only  facilitate  the  diagnosis, 
but  hkewise  the  prognosis,  and  choice  of  treatment.  If,  for  example, 
the  injury  be  inflicted  on  a  baU-and-socket  jomt,  the  sui-geon  would 
be  aware  that  the  head  of  the  displaced  bone  may  be  driven  from 
its  natural  situation  towards  any  point  of  the  circmnference  of  the 
circle  that  can  be  described  by  the  hmbj  the  direction  depending 
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upon  that  of  tte  force  by  ,vhich  the  accident  "-J^T^^  J^^ 

SJ  L  injury  «re  compUcated  mth  fracture,  could  only  take 

ntTe:yt;^a:t,  iu  a  drslocation,  to  ascertau.  the  direct^ 
iu  which  fte  head  of  the  bone  has  been  displaced,  as  from  '^s 
ta:^etrthe  Batr^e  of  the  dislocation  can  be  inferred,  and  the 
best  means  adopted  to  effect  its  reduction. 

The  length  of  time  that  may  have  elapsed  after  the  accMcra 

by  a  satisfactory  result,     lime  alone  ,  ^^^^^ 

changes;  they  depend  as  weU  upon  the  degree  ot  mo 
the  joint  has  been  ^P-^^/'J^'^rctngt  -  the  trticulatory 
ed  m  a  sta^  °t  P^^^t  ^^^^^^^^^  W  been  made 

surfaces  will  be  but  sligM ,  uni  ^^^„ipte  an  adaptat  on  to  its 

to  render  it  useM,  it  ^^^^  J^^^^o  a  much  more  useful 

riy     Lome  under  the  restoration  to  its 

rrS-  dislocation  it  .  necessar.  to  t^e  ii^o  con.de. 
r        "tm r  :Zt:1ottc"or'attempLg  to 

affording  the  only  chauce  of  .^^^^  *\™,lever,^o  similar  to 
points  that  would  assist  the        "^f  .^^ ra"  toe that  I  reftuin 
those  sooken  of  under  "  concomitants  w  th  liactme, 
r  :  1  entering  into  the  detads  of^e  sol^e^  ^^^^ 

Diaumds  of  dulomtwn.-^he  „t  ^„„e,  affords 

fer  as  refers  to  the  relative  position  ''l*^J^^^^^.,^,tio».  It  is 
tl>e  best  means  of  ascertammg  the  ^-^^^  „ear  a 

true  that  similar  ^7^,,^;,,^^^^^^^        can  be  restored 

joint ;  but  the  facility  iv.th  winch  the  '''^P'^^f  ^  „  effect 

„  fracture,  and  the  great  force  ^q^^y^^™^^  „„,k  between 
in  dislocation,  constitute  »  ^Xtt^rVint  of  difference: 
the  two  kinds  of  injury.     iHeie  itu 
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when  a  dislocation  is  reduced^  there  is  generally  no  difficulty  in 
preserving  coaptation ;  whereas^  in  fractm-e,  that  is  frequently  the 
most  serious  difficulty  with  which  the  surgeon  has  to  contend.  A 
shortening  or  elongation  of  the  limb  invai'iably  accompanies  dis- 
location ;  and  the  immobihty  of  the  displaced  bone  is  also 
highly  chai-acteristic  of  the  accident.  In  dislocation  of  a  joint  of 
the  extremities,  the  whole  of  the  injured  hmb  cannot  be  brought 
in  a  line  with  the  axis  of  the  tnink,  and  as  the  dislocated  bone 
must  be  elevated  or  depressed  from  its  natural  position,  the  muscles 
proper  to  the  joint  are  either  stretched  or  relaxed,  wluch  produces  an 
unnatm-al  change  in  its  general  contour.  The  distinctness  of  all 
these  marks  depends,  however,  upon  the  time  that  has  expired  after 
the  occun'ence  of  the  injin-y ;  for,  as  I  have  already  mentioned,  the 
parts  have  a  gi'eat  tendency  to  accommodate  themselves  to  their 
new  position,  and  they  consequently  quickly  assume  a  more  natural 
appearance.  In  dislocation,  depressions  are  frequently  present 
where  prominences  ought  to  exist,  and  vice  versa.  Such  appearances 
plainly  iadicate  an  abnormal  condition;  in  fracture  they  may  be 
easily  removed,  but  in  dislocation  only  by  a  force  sufficient  to  reduce 
the  luxation.  In  the  combination  of  all  these  signs  it  would  be 
impossible,  in  any  case  of  dislocation,  to  mistake  the  nature  of  the 
accident ;  but  the  violence  necessary  to  effect  the  displacement  of 
the  bones,  generally  infficts  considerable  injury  on  the  soft  parts, 
and  produces  so  much  contusion  and  consequent  swelling,  as  to 
conceal  in  a  great  measure  the  characteristic  abnormal  configuration. 
The  diagnosis  then  becomes  difficult,  and  it  might  happen  that  one 
sm-geon,  if  caUed  in  soon  after  the  accident  had  occurred,  may 
overlook  the  true  nature  of  this  kind  of  injury ;  while  another,  who 
happened  to  be  consulted  after  the  swelling  had  subsided,  would 
readily  detect  it.  I  believe,  however,  that  a  dislocation  wUl  rarely 
escape  discover}^,  if  a  strict  scientific  examination  of  the  injm'ed  part 
be  made. 

Prognosis  in  dislocation  is  formed  from  a  careful  estimation  of 
all  the  preliminary  considerations  I  have  described  :  firstly,  with 
regard  to  the  kind  of  diarthrodial  joint  dislocated, — the  prognosis 
being  less  favom:able  in  case  of  injury  to  the  ginglymoid  than  in 
that  to  the  enarthrodial  class ;  for,  owing  to  the  comparatively  com- 
phcated  structure  of  the  articulatory  surfaces  of  the  former,  a 
greater  degree  of  force  is  required  to  effect  displacement,  and  the 
amount  of  injury  to  the  soft  parts  is  proportionably  extensive.  Even 
among  the  ginglymoid  joints  the  prognosis  varies,  accorthng  to  the 
comparative  strength  of  then-  ligaments ;  and  dislocation  of  the  knee 
and  ankle  are  much  more  dangerous  in  character  than  that  of  the 
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wrist-ioint.     Secondly,  the  direction  in  which  the  head  of  the 
W  is  throAvn  and  the  extent  to  which  it  is  removed  from  its 
:W  lllion,  constitute  important  points       the  P..^^^^^^ 
dislocation.    The  bone  may,  for  example,  be  thrown  m  such  a 
potiol  as  to  press  upon  large  bloodvessels,  or  ne^^^^^^ 
these  ch-cumstances  unfavourable  symptoms  aa-e  hkely  to  ^me,  m 
^r^nvfinr,  to  the  iniury  the  structures  have  sustained,     ilnraiy,  as 
Tth  tnl  "2iat  may  have  elapsed  after  the  occurrence  o 
tL  acddent    but,  in  that  case,  the  prognosis  refers  rather  to  the 
"fon  of  the  oiut  than  to  the  probabihty  of  any  danger  arising 
to  thflife  of  the  patient.    The  circumstances  ^^er  which  the 
l^tn  luU  attempt  the  restoration,  or,  on  the  other  hand  ea.e 
Te  supprementary  jo  nt  undisturbed,  have  been  already  discussed 
fn  for^n  pro^osis  in  dislocation,  however,  the  attention  mus 
S  pSarly  Tected  to  the  concomitant  ^f^^^^^fj^^ 

iudgment  as  to  the  advisabdity  »'  "^^""f 

Gmeral  treatment  of  d,slocaUo,i.-The  mi^^o^ 

tionare  in  n>any  respects  sinajar       '^"-/^J  J^o Xt' that 

coaptation  of  f  ^^'^'^^^^Z,  S^Z^^^^^^'^S  forces, 
object,  the  apphcation  oi  extenmng  plantation  is  readilv 

In^fracture,  as  I  have  '-^^'>^^\^^  \^:;:tZor.  the  di^- 
effected,  but  in  dislocation  it  is  ™I7  an"  ^  ^ 

placed  axticnlatoiy  surfaces  to  their  ^^^^  ^  Jtes 

tton  of  the  mechanical  means  competent  to  efecyi 
the  chief  difSculty  attendant  upon  the  ^  °le  ^„  1, 

the  dislocated  hone  is  adjusted  '^•"1hl  TbeinI  merely 

means  only  a.-e  ».«--7;\"2rhe  Wght  in  the  directi^^ 
requisite  that  the  injm-ed  ^ib  'iho'ild  be  bi  oug 

of  the  aids  of  the  body,  and  ""f-^l^^ ^^^2.^  may  be  passed 
has  happened  to  the  upper  — ,„  Jr  extremity 
around  the  chest,  meludiiig  the  1™"  and  ^ 

has  been  the  seat  of  injury  "^^^^^"^^^^^^^^^^  to  be  placed  and 

In  the  ginglymoid  joints  the  '-^'''^  »  „„scles  ai-e  in  a 

maintained  in  such  a  position  that  *e     ole  »t  ^^^^^ 
state  of  relaxation:  lieneo  semiflexiou  s  ^^V^^^^^  j,,„t„ent  to 
It  is  usual  for  the  surgeon  to  '7'-?  *°X^Xl«ons;  if,  for 
promote  the  effectual  °P^™''°r' ''XMefe  t  «uld  be  ad^sable 
instance,  the  patient  be  powerful  and  athletic. 
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to  diminish  the  force  of  the  muscular  contractions,  and  bleeding,  warm 
bath,  and  tartai-ized  antimony,  ai-e  generally  used  for  this  purpose.  If 
bleeding  be  chosen,  it  should  be  performed  so  as  to  produce  the 
strongest  effect  vtpon  the  patient  by  the  abstraction  of  the  least  pos- 
sible quantity  of  blood  sufficient  for  the  purpose:  he  should  be  placed 
in  a  sitting  or  standing  posture,  and  a  large  opening  made  in  the 
vera  in  order  to  ensure  a  rapid  flow  of  blood ;  when  faintness  is 
induced  it  should  be  kept  up  for  some  time  by  administering  smaU 
doses  of  tartai-ized  antimony,  a  solution  of  that  salt  being  previously 
so  prepai-ed  that  the  exact  quantity  contained  in  each  dose  of  fluid 
may  be  known  :  at  the  same  time  care  must  be  taken  not  to  excite 
vomiting,  as  the  reaction  in  that  case  wiU  completely  annul  all  your 
previous  efforts.  The  patient  being  reduced  to  a  fit  state  for  the  appli- 
cation of  the  apparatus,  the  next  object  is  to  adapt  the  counter- 
extending  or  resisting  force,  the  intention  of  which  is  to  prevent  the 
recei\ang  bone  of  the  joint  from  yielding  under  the  influence  of  the 
extension,  which  is  made  by  means  of  pvdleys  upon  the  more  moveable 
— in  fact,  upon  the  dislocated  bone.  The  dii-ection  in  which  the  exten- 
sion is  to  be  apphed  is  at  first  always  that  which  the  dislocated 
limb  has  assimaed  in  its  abnormal  condition,  the  force  being  exerted 
from  the  distal  extremity  of  the  bone,  so  that  additional  power  may 
be  acquired  by  the  length  of  leverage  obtained.     Some  surgeons 
recommend  that  the  extending  force  should  be  applied  even  at  the 
extremity  of  the  affected  Hmb;  but  although  increase  of  power  is  thus 
gained,  there  is  danger  of  injury  to  the  structures  of  the  intervening 
joints ;  and  where  the  pulleys  are  employed,  I  believe  it  imprudent 
to  apply  the  force  at  any  point  having  a  joint  between  it  and  the 
point  of  resistance.    In  the  dislocation  of  the  humerus,  however 
— which  may  almost  always  be  reduced  by  the  strength  of  a  man, 
without  any  mechanical  assistance, — the  counter-extension  may  be 
effected  by  placing  the  heel  on  the  displaced  head  of  the  bone 
where  it  is  felt  in  the  axiUa,  and  by  a  steady  puU  with  the  whole 
force,  from  the  wrist,  the  strength  may  be  exerted  with  confidence, 
for  that  of  a  single  man  is  incapable  of  injuring  the  tissues  of  the 
intervening  joints.    There  is  great  advantage  in  employing  personal, 
in  the  place  of  mechanical  power,  in  these  cases,  as  the  operator — 
being  sensible  of  the  efibct  he  is  producing — can  modify  the  power 
he  exerts  according  to  circumstances;  whereas  that  of  the  prJleys  is 
invariable  in  its  amount,  and  always  exerted  in  the  same  direction. 
The  use  of  pulleys  appears  to  be  confined  to  the  English  and  Ameri- 
can surgeons;  in  France,  it  is  said  that  they  are  never  employed. 

In  dislocation  of  the  hip,  particularly  when  the  subject  pos- 
sesses great  muscular  power,  the  pulleys  must  necessarily  be 
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employed,  as  greater  steadiness  and  nniformity  of  axjtion  can  be 
obtained  by  their  means  than  from  the  united  efforts  of  several  mdi- 
viduals,  who  can  seldom  be  made  to  act  regularly  and  simultane- 
ously;  indeed,  the  pulleys  are  also  preferable  when  considerable  force 
is  required,  as  the  extension  should  be  gradual,  and  not  applied  by 
ierks     Most  writers  on  dislocation  have  stated  that  the  e^adence  of 
restored  coaptation  is  a  loud  snap,  produced  by  the  sudden  retm-n  of 
the  head  of  the  bone  into  its  natural  cavity.    Those  who  expect  o 
witness  such  an  effect  in  cases  where  the  pulleys  are  employed,  wiU 
I  think,  be  disappointed ;  and  if  the  extension  were  continued  until 
it  was  heard,  the  limits  of  the  operation  would  be  extremely  in- 
definite.    Such  a  snap  could  only  be  produced  by  the  contraction 
of  the  muscles,  and  how  is  it  possible  that  this  action  can  occur 
when  the  whole  of  them  are  so  powerfully  extended?    One  of 
the  greatest  difficulties  attendant  upon  the  reduction  of  luxation 
(mor!  particularly  of  the  hip-joint),  is  ^.^-"^"^ 
bone  is  replaced;  for,  as  the  patient  is  laid  m  a  Vo^^^^ 
which  the  extremities  camiot  be  compared,  the  only  guide  to  the 
iudgment  is  the  examination  of  the  relative  position  of  the  tio- 
chaS^r  major  with  the  anterior  and  superior  spmous  process  of 
ttL.  '  It  is  true,  the  question  may  at  ^^^^^^t^l 
relaxing  the  extending  power,  and  exammmg  the  joint,  to  ^cer 
Tariether  motion  be  restored,  and  the  two  hmbs  rende  ed 
symmetrical      The  great  disadvantage  of  this  is  however,  that 
JTrrlLn  shoiTd  not  have  been  effected,  the  mu^^^^^^^^  be 
patient  will  in  some  degree  recover  their  tone  du^mg  the  tune  ttie 
extending  force  is  removed,  and  the  whole  process  ha^e  to  be  le 
commenced    It  is  therefore  highly  important,  that  the  precise  com- 
"conditions  of  the  injured  and  healthy  ^^^^^^l^l 
Lderstood  by  the  sm^geon,  that  he  may  know  -1^-  coapt^^^^^^  re 

"^tr^:^:r:ftJr:o^Lo^^ 

:;;;oX^:^  l:  -  pecuhar  s.nptoms 

^^^^:i:^^^.tonein^^^^^ 
attributed  to  the  force  applied  loi  lut; 

liio-hlv  irritable ; 

and  in  that  case  the  P^^^f  ^^^^'^'^^^^  JJl.e  super- 
and,  after  the  operation,  violent  ^-^^^^^'f''^,^^^^^ 
ven;d,  abscesses  formed,  and  he  sunk  under  hectic  fe^ex. 
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I  have  intended  the  preceding  remarks  to  apply  generally  to 
dislocation,  and  to  be  introductory  to  the  account  of  dislocations  of 
the  joints  individually.  In  pui'suance  of  the  siibject,  I  shall  now 
o-o  on  to  describe  the  luxations  of  each  particular  joint,  and  shall 
commence  with 

Dislocations  of  the  Lower  /at^;.— This  bone  can  only  suffer 
displacement  in  one  direction —its  articulatory  processes  being 
tin-own  forwai-ds  from  the  glenoid  cavity  of  the  temporal  bone.  It 
will  readily  be  imderstood  why  this  should  be  the  case;  for, 
although  the  lower  jaw  is  capable  of  depression,  protention,  and 
lateral  motion,  it  is  only  in  depression  that  the  extent  of  motion 
is  sufficient  to  permit  of  the  displacement  of  its  articulatory  surfaces. 
The  accident  is  most  hkely  to  occur  during  the  act  of  yawning, 
when  the  jaw  is  much  depressed ;  in  this  state,  owing  to  the  lever- 
age presented  from  its  construction  and  position,  a  slight  blow  on 
the  symphysis  is  sufficient  to  produce  luxation.  The  condyles  are 
then  thrown  out  of  their  articular  cavities  under  the  zygomatic 
ai'ches,  and  the  jaw  is  permanently  fixed  in  a  state  of  depression. 

The  diagnostic  marks  iu  such  a  case  cannot  be  mistaken :  the 
mouth  is  wide  open,  the  sahva  povu-s  from  it,  and  no  force  less 
than  that  sufficient  to  reduce  the  dislocation  is  capable  of  closing 
it.  The  temporal  and  masseter  muscles  are  forcibly  stretched,  and 
it  is  against  their  contractile  power  we  have  to  contend  in  re- 
placiug  the  bone.  The  pterygoid  muscles  are  relaxed,  owing  to 
their  points  of  origin  and  insertion  being  brought  nearer  to  each 
other;  they  do  not,  therefore,  offer  any  resistance  to  the  reduction. 
Constitutional  treatment  is  seldom  required  in  these  cases  as  pre- 
liminary to  the  apphcation  of  mechanical  force.  The  inconvenience 
arising  from  the  accident  is  so  marked  in  character,  that  the 
patient  is  sure  to  apply  at  once  for  surgical  assistance;  and  the 
judicious  apphcation  of  moderate  force  will  generally  be  found  suffi- 
cient to  restore  the  part  to  its  natural  condition.  The  best  mode 
of  reducing  the  dislocation  is,  to  place  the  patient  on  a  low  chair, 
and,  standing  immediately  in  front  of  him,  apply  a  thumb  to  the 
last  molar  tooth  on  either  side  of  the  jaw,  supporting  the  symphysis 
at  the  same  time  by  the  middle  and  fore-finger  of  each  hand. 
Forcible  pressure,  sufficient  to  overcome  the  contractile  power  of 
the  temporal  and  masseter  muscles,  is  then  made  by  the  thumbs 
upon  the  molar  teeth ;  the  condyles  of  the  jaw  are  thus  depressed 
to  a  level  with  the  glenoid  cavities  whence  they  were  displaced; 
the  moment  this  is  effected,  the  thumbs  must  be  quickly  removed 
from  the  teeth,  and  slipped  between  the  cheeks  and  the  gums ;  at 
the  same  time,  the  symphysis  is  suddenly  raised  by  the  fingers,  and 
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the  condyles  are  forcibly  drawn  into  their  places  by  the  action  of 
the  muscles.  The  patient's  capability  to  bring  the  upper  and 
lower  teeth  in  just  apposition  is  a  sufficient  proof  of  the  reduc- 
tion of  the  dislocation.  It  somethnes  happens  that  the  necessary 
depression  of  the  condyles  cannot  be  accomphshed  by  the  hands, 
as  I  have  described ;  pieces  of  wood,  or  the  handles  of  forks,  may 
then  be  inserted  between  the  upper  and  lower  jaw  on  either  side 
and,  being  employed  as  levers,  the  jaw  may  be  sufficiently  forced 
down  to  admit  of  its  replacement. 

Partial  dislocation  of  the  lower  jaw  sometimes  occurs,  and  gene- 
rally results  from  a  blow  on  one  side  dm-ing  its  forcible  depression. 
The  diagnosis  is  as  clear  here  as  in  the  complete  luxation;  hut  the 
effect  produced  is  different,  the  contortion  corresponding  so  com- 
pletely with  the  lateral  displacement  as  to  render  the  nature  of  the 
accident  at  once  obvious.  . 

The  only  after-treatment  in  dislocations  of  the  jaw  consists  in 
keeping  the  teeth  in  juxtaposition  by  means  of  a  bandage,  which 
must  be  worn  for  a  longer  or  shorter  period,  according  to  the 
degree  of  injury  the  sui'romidmg  soft  parts  may  have  sustamed. 
At  any  rate,  it  is  proper  that  the  patient  should,  for  some  days, 
take  only  such  nourishment  as  will  not  requii^e  mastication 

In  islocation  of  the  lower  jaw,  the  interarticular  cartilage  is 
always  displaced  with  the  condyloid  process  of  the  bone. 
.  Persons  who  have  once  suffered  from  this  accident,  and  m 
whom  precautionary  measures  had  not  been  observed  dm-mg  he 
pro^-ess  of  reparation,  ai'e  very  hable  to  its  recmTcnce  from  the 
SgMest  cause-  and  I  had  a  patient  under  iny  ^^^y^^^^l 
dared  to  yawn  without  supporting  the  jaw,  for  fear  of  producmg 

"Til^tions  of  tke  Clavicle.-Vro^  the  comparative  thinner  of 
the  clavicle,  from  the  shght  protection  it  ^^--es  fi«ft  p^^^^^^ 
and  from  its  frequent  exposure  to  external  vidence  ^'^l^^'^J^ 
L  manner  in  which  it  is  placed  between  tl^-^^^^^^^^^^ 
sternum,  it  much  more  fr'equently  happens  that  the  cW^^ 

the  motions  of  the  scapula;  so  that  f\^^^7°J^^^^tl^.,aial  joint, 
•  if  T  fli^nlc  he  oroperly  classed  as  an  ampiiiaiuuuui.u  J  , 
tion  might,  1  tlnnlv,  oe  propw  ^        ..^^f„  fovce  commumcated 
bemg  partly  obedient  to  the  apphcation      ^  ^^^^^^^^^ 

from'  the  whole  of  the  -Pf  ^  f  by  l  action  of 

influence  of  appropriate  voluntaiy  muscles.     iUus,  oy 
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the  ti-apezius  and  sterno-cleido-mastoideus  muscles,  we  can  volun- 
tai-ily  raise  the  clavicle  to  a  sliglit  degree ;  but  iinder  the  various  mo- 
tions of  the  scapvda,  no  power  of  vohtion  can  prevent  the  former  from 
being  reciprocally  influenced.  Hence  it  is,  that  dislocations  occur 
so  seldom  to  the  clavicle,  in  proportion  to  its  degree  of  mobihty; 
for,  although  not  provided  with  that  support  which  the  muscles  of 
the  diai-throdial  ai-ticulations  afford  them,  it  is  rendered  peculiarly 
strong  by  the  number  and  size  of  its  hgaments,  and  is  vmder  all 
ch-cumstances  equally  capable  of  sustaining  the  same  amount  of 
force,  without  its  articulatory  surfaces  being  displaced.  Diarthro- 
dial  articulations,  on  the  contrary,  are  most  hable  to  luxation,  when 
force  is  apphed  to  them  at  a  moment  when  the  muscles  are  not 
prepared,  by  the  consciousness  of  the  person  receiving  the  blow,  or 
when,  owing  to  the  limb  being  in  the  semiflexed  position,  they  are 
incapable  of  giving  strength  and  support  to  the  articulation.  It 
may  be  said,  that  gi-eat  strength  is  afforded  to  the  moveable  joints 
by  the  vital  influence  of  the  muscles ;  while  the  amphiarthrodial 
and  synarthrodia!  joints  derive  their  security  principally  from  the 
physical  properties  of  their  hgaments :  the  former,  being  liable  to 
dislocation  when  the  muscles,  either  from  unconsciousness,  or  posi- 
tion, are  imable  to  employ  their  power  of  defence ;  while  the  two 
latter  are,  imder  all  circumstances,  almost  equally  capable  of 
resisting  injury.  Dislocations  of  the  clavicle  are  divided  into,  dislo- 
cation from  the  sternum,  and  dislocation  from  the  acromion  process 
of  the  scapula.    I  shall  describe  these  different  dislocations. 

Dislocation  of  the  clavicle  from  the  sternum. — The  clavicle  may 
may  be  thrown  in  three  directions  from  the  sternum, — upwards, 
foiTvards,  and  backwards :  dislocation  upwards  is  produced  by  the 
forcible  depression  of  the  scapula, — that  forwards,  by  the  scapula 
being  carried  in  a  contrary  direction, — while  its  displacement  back- 
wards is  produced  by  the  inordinate  forcing  of  the  scapula  forwards. 
The  dislocation  forwards  is  the  most  frequent,  in  consequence  of 
the  inclination  the  cla^dcle  takes  at  its  connexion  with  the  scapula, 
as  well  as  from  the  more  extensive  motion  of  the  scapula  itself,  in 
the  backward  dhection,  tending  to  force  the  sternal  extremity  of 
the  clavicle  through  the  anterior  sterno-clavicular  ligament. 

The  usual  exciting  cause  of  the  above  accident  is  the  application 
of  force  to  the  shoTolder,  when  the  arm  is  carried  backwards  to  its 
fullest  extent,  and  the  articvdar  surface  is  forcibly  driven  tlu-ough 
the  anterior  hgament  upon  the  fore  and  upper  part  of  the  sternum; 
this  is  more  likely  to  happen  when  tlie  head  is  Ijent  forwards,  as  the 
stemo-cleido-msstoideus  muscle  in  that  position  offers  less  protec- 
tion to  the  articulation.    The  diagnosis  is  very  easy,  in  consequence 
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of  the  dislocated  or  displaced  bone  forming  a  projecting  circum- 
scribed  tumour,  admitting  of  the  particular  form  of  the  articular 
surface  being  felt  through  the  skin,  which  is  nearly  all  that  covers 
it     The  upper  extremity  having  lost  its  fulcrum,  the  shoulder  faUs 
towards  the  chest,  and  the  patient  is  no  longer  capable  of  raismg 
his  arm  to  his  head.    I  have  seen  several  such  cases,  and  m  ail, 
the  diagnostic  marks  readily  led  to  the  explanation  of  the  mjmy, 
which  could  only  be  mistaken  for  fracture  of  the  clavicle,  and  then 
only  by  a  cursory  observer;   as  the  absence  of  the  projectmg 
sternal  extremity  of  the  fractured  bone,  and  the  impossibdity  ot 
removing  the  deformity  by  raising  the  elbow,  which  can  so  readily  be 
accomphshed  in  fracture,  render  the  distinction  obvious. 

The  treatment  is  also  the  same  m  these  cases  as  m  fracture  ot 
the  clavicle,  consisting  in  the  application  of  a  large  cushion  m  the 
axiUa,  so  as  to  form  a  fulcrum,  and  confimng  the  elbow  close  to  the 
side ;  the  scapula,  and  clavicle  with  it,  are  carried  outwards,  so  as  to 
enable  the  surgeon  by  the  application  of  a  compress,  composed  of  a 
piece  of  cork  suirounded  by  lint,  to  press  the  sternal  extremity  of 
the  latter  backwards  into  its  situation.    Thus  the  coaptation  may 
be  readily  effected,  but,  contrary  to  the  general  rule  l-J^o- 
respect  to  dislocations,  the  difficulty  m  these  cases  is  to  mam  am 
it ;  and  not  aU  the  attention  of  the  surgeon  can  prevent  some  shght 
degree  of  permanent  prominence  on  the  affected  side     An  ap- 
paUs  has'been  recommended,  somewhat  snnilar  to  a  to-m^-^^ 
for  the  pui'pose  of  applying  a  force  hmnediately  upon  the  pxojectmg 
bone  but  whatever  be  the  means  adopted,  it  is  necessaiy  to  employ 
\T1  for  a  considerable  length  of  time,  to  permit  of  the  reparation 
of  the  different  structures  of  the  articulation. 

If  from  external  violence  the  scapvila  be  di-iven  ^^^^^J^^^^ 
to  impel  the  sternal  extremity  of  the  clavicle  agamst  the  postenor 
teZclavicular  Hgament,  with  a  force  wluch  it  is  --P^^^^^^^^ 
sisting,  and  which  is  at  the  same  time  '^''^^^^^^ 
costo-clavicular  hgament,  the  articular  '^'^'I'^J^..}^^^ 

-.   ,  i^^^ii-rr  nf  tlip  sternum;  thewicltuot  uiebuuui. 

VipTiind  the  unner  extremity  oi  tne  slbiuuiuj  k 

a«t  be  tomediatoly  lost,      motions  of  the  ex<-™J 
illei,  a  deep  depvession  instead  of  pro—ee  ma^-ks  the  pos  - 
S  of  the  stemo-elavicda.  artienlation,  '-^  -^^^^^ 
symptoms,  the  functions  of  resprat™        '{'rf' "^Jo,e 

tLes  affected  hy  the  V^<=^J^^^X  of  lV»ts, 
trachea  and  (Esophagus.    The  stien  tn  >  ^ 

and  the  slight  extent  of  motion  ^rt.ch      .  ^  ...Ment 

tion  fo.wa.d,  almost  P-^es  the  l'°f  ^>  1~ 
occurring  from  external  violence,    bu  Astiej  v.  ^ 
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mentions  at  p.  370^  in  the  fifth  edition  of  his  Treatise  on  Disloca- 
tions and  Fractures,  a  case  of  this  kind,  which  was  produced  by  the 
gi'adual  pressui'e  of  the  clavicle  inwards,  arising  from  a  distorted 
spine :  the  progressive  distortion  occasioned  so  much  projection  of 
the  clavicle  inwards,  as  to  occasion  extreme  difficrdty  of  deglutition ; 
and  as  every  means  excepting  removal  of  a  portion  of  the  displaced 
bone  were  considered  hopeless,  Mr.  Davie,  the  surgeon  under  whose 
care  the  patient  was  placed,  performed  the  following  operation. 
An  incision  was  made  of  from  two  to  three  inches  in  extent  on  the 
stermd  extremity  of  the  cla^acle,  in  a  line  with  the  axis  of  the  bone 
and  its  ligamentous  connexions ;  this  being  divided,  he  sawed 
through  the  clavicle  one  inch  from  its  sternal  extremity,  having  in- 
troduced a  piece  of  stout  leather  behind  the  bone,  while  he  divided 
it  with  Hey^s  saw.  The  chief  difficulty  which  occurred  in  the 
operation  was  in  the  division  of  the  interclavicular  ligament,  which  he 
was  obhged  to  tear  through,  using  the  handle  of  his  knife  as  an 
elevator,  when  he  was  enabled  to  remove  the  detached  portion  of 
bone.  The  patient  lived  for  six  years  after  the  operation,  and  re- 
covered from  the  emaciation  which  had  been  produced  by  the  dys- 
phagia. The  result  of  this  case  proves  the  propriety  of  removing 
the  pressure  from  the  oesophagus,  but  whether  the  operation  which 
was  performed  was  the  best  to  eflPect  this  object,  I  must  beg  leave 
to  question.  Would  not  the  same  happy  result  have  followed,  by 
removing  a  portion  of  the  centre  of  the  clavicle,  which  would  have 
equally  prevented  pressure  on  the  sternal  extremity  of  the  bone, 
and  consequently  on  the  oesophagus,  without  leading  to  all  the 
dangers  which  must  have  presented  themselves  in  dipping  down 
behind  the  sternum? — a  situation,  perhaps,  of  all  others,  the  most 
formidable  for  a  surgical  operation. 

It  is  said  that  the  sternal  extremity  of  the  clavicle  is  liable  to 
dislocation  from  the  tearing  through  of  the  interclavicular  ligament. 
The  kind  of  force  which  I  should  consider  most  likely  to  produce 
this  accident,  is  that  resulting  from  an  attempt  to  raise  weights, 
suspended  in  a  manner  similar  to  that  in  which  pails  are  carried  • 
the  weight  being  beyond  that  wliich  the  strength  of  the  person 
would  enable  him  to  raise,  a  yielding  of  the  capsular  and  inter- 
clavicular hgaments  of  the  sterno-clavicular  articulation  may  be 
produced. 

I  have  never  seen  this  accident,  and  am  led  to  believe,  upon 
consideration,  that  it  can  hardly  take  place ;  for,  altliough  this  dis- 
location might  be  primarily  produced  by  such  a  cause  as  I  have 
mentioned,  I  cannot  understand  how  the  displaced  clavicle  can 
xemain  in  a  situation  above  the  sternum,  as  it  would  be  drawn 
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downwards  Tipon  that  bone  by  tbe  action  of  the  pectoralis  major 

"^""'Dllocation  of  the  scapular  extremUy  of  the  clavicle.-l  have 
seen  this  accident  much  more  frequently  than  the  ^^V^-^^^^f  ^ 
the  sternal  extremity  of  the  bone;  but  takmg  -  T^li^' 
physiological  view  of  the  two  articulations,  i  would  be  d^cult  to 
L  which  ioint  ought  to  be  considered  most  hable  to  luxation  :  the 
sWtaneois  motion  of  the  acromial  extremity  of  the  cWe  .^h 
the  shght  degree  of  mobihty  of  this  articulation,  the 
!tnT  f  its  own'hgaments,  aided  also  by  the  coraco-clavicular 
£meU  give  at  once%he  appearance  of  an  equal  prote^^^^^^^^ 
iniury  to  this  articulation,  as  in  the  case  of  the  sternal.    To  prm  e 
Zt  there  is  a  great  difficulty  in  estimating  the  compar-ative  habi- 
itty  of  the  two  joints  to  dislocation.  Sir  Astley  Cooper  commences 
stctn  appropriated  to  this  subject,  thus,  ^his  accide™ 
frequent  than  the  dislocation  of  the  sternal  extremity;   whi^e  Boyer 
hasT"  These  luxations  are  less  frequent  than  the  former,"  allud- 
sterno  clavicular  articulation.    As  I  have  before  said,  I 
:^,^:^:Z^Te..r.^^,  more  subject  to  displacement  than 

?hTtm  of  the  axticulatory  surfaces  of  the  portions  of  bone 
ente^g  tto  the  formation  of  the  acromio-claviciilar  -ticul^f  B. 

the  acromion,  tne  oirecuuu  xu.  ^  n      i  i     „  f„n  fmm  a 

violent  mvototary  insptaUon  ^duced       ^^7"  oMqu 
tews  the  clavicle  upwards,  producmg  a  sMmg  ot  the  ^  q 
—7  —  of  th^lj^^^^ 

'^ZftT^^^S:^  well  as  the  superior  and  h^error 
.0  JThV^cial  situation 

dso  from  the  »P--d  mofon  -"tiou  the  deltoid  aud 

any  attempt  to  move  the  hmb  as  it  calls  i 

trapezi-"-*''  "ZTl2n     U  ^poaktag  of  the 

displaced  hone,  produces  considerate  f^n^        ^  „f  the 

aeUon  of  the  traperius  muscle  '<^"dmg  to  the  d«p  ^^^^ 
clavicle  from  the  acromion,  .t  ^J^'^^^^f^^^^j  influence  of  the 
S^t-  st  r'atl:  —      -  trape^u. 
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occurs  tlirough  the  stinmlus  communicated  to  it  by  its  respiratory 
nervesj  a  function  in  which  the  deltoid  performs  no  part ;  and  it  is 
to  be  remembered,  that  it  is  not  merely  the  attachment  of  a  muscle 
which  comprehends  all  the  science  of  its  use,  but  the  different 
soiu"ces  through  which  it  gains  its  nervous  influence  is  a  subject  of 
the  greatest  importance.  In  the  many  cases  of  the  dislocation  of 
the  claAdcle  at  the  scapular  extremity  which  I  have  seen,  they  have 
aU  occurred  in  the  dii-ection  upwards,  and  have  each  exhibited  the 
diagnostic  marks  indicating  the  nature  of  the  accident.  It  is  gene- 
rally very  difiicvdt  to  produce  coaptation,  and  still  more  difficult  to 
maintain  it,  in  this  accident.  The  mode  of  producing  coaptation  is 
similar  to  that  described  in  the  dislocations  of  the  sterno-clavicular 
exti'emity,  and  in  fractures  of  the  clavicle,  that  is,  by  placing  a 
cushion  in  the  axilla ;  but  upon  bringing  the  elbow  to  the  side,  in 
these  cases,  gi-eat  difficulty  occxu's  in  carrying  the  scapula  outwards 
from  the  clavicle,  probably  in  consequence  of  the  manner  in  which 
the  trapezius  and  deltoid  muscles  connect  the  two  bones  with  each 
other :  this  difficulty  is  proportionate  to  the  length  of  time  which 
may  have  elapsed  after  the  accident  had  occurred.  When  by  con- 
tinued attempts  the  articulatory  surfaces  of  the  bone  are  brought 
into  apposition,  a  fresh  difficulty  aiises  in  inventing  means  to  pre- 
vent the  recmTence  of  their  displacement.  The  prognosis,  there- 
fore, is  to  be  considered  as  very  unfavourable,  particularly  when  we 
contemplate  the  apparent  unimportance  of  this  accident ;  and  the 
patient  generally  leaves  the  care  of  the  surgeon  dissatisfied,  from  the 
impaired  motion  of  the  affected  hmb.  I  have  found,  however,  that 
although  the  deformity  remains  but  little  altered  by  time,  still  the 
patient  regains  a  considerable  degree  of  motatory  power,  and  ulti- 
mately suffers  little  or  no  inconvenience.  This  change  must  take 
place,  I  suppose,  from  the  formation  of  a  new  arthrodial  articula- 
tion, although  I  have  never  had  an  opportunity  of  examining  such 
a  case  after  death. 

I  have  not  seen  the  clavicle  thrown  under  the  acromial  process 
of  the  scapula,  neither  do  oui-  best  authors  upon  the  subject  describe 
it  as  having  occurred  in  their  practice ;  it  would  therefore  be  useless 
to  dwell  upon  its  indications. 
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LECTURE  XXVIII. 


DISLOCATION  OF  THE  UPPER  EXTREMITY. 

mslocation  of  the  humerus,  may  take  place  in  three  dvrections-- 
Into  the  axilla-Backwards  or  invmrds-And  backwards  and 
outwards— Diagnostic  marks— Cases. 

Treatment-Partial  dislocation  forwards  generally  the  effect  of 
disease-Dislocation  of  elbow-joint-Dislocation  of  ulna  and 
radius  hackwards-Causes-Diagnosis-Treatment-msloca- 
tion  of  ulna  backwards-Partial  dislocat^on  outwards-Mode 
of  reduction-Partial  dislocation  inwards-D^slocat^onof  rad^us 
from  ulna  of  the  superior  radio-ulnar  articulahon-DzslocaHon 
of  the  radius  forwards-Cause-Symptoms-Treatment-D^  lo- 
tion of  raius  backwards-Dislocation  of  infer^or  radro-ulnar 
^^ZLn^Dislocation  of  the  wrist^oM-Qf  ^^-^^^ jit 
u^ards-Carpus  forwards-Lateral  f  ^^^^^^-^^^.f"  JJ^^, 
-Dislocation  of  the  carpus  and  metacarpus-Of  the  phalanges 
 Diagnosis  and  treatment. 

Dislocations  of  the  Os  Humeri.-H  is  generally  considered  that  the 
"s  is  more  frequently  dislocated  than  any  other  bone  rn  the 
Boyer  asserts,  indeed,  that  "  the  frequency  of  luxa  jo^f^, 
bone  equL  in  number  that  of  all  the  other  bones  coUectxvely 
The  haMity  to  this  accident  is  attributable,  m  the  humems,  not 
only  to  th'extent  but  also  to  the  variety  of 

In  examming  the  form  of  the  glenoid  cavity,  and  the  arUcu 

placement  of  the  articulatory  sui-faces  of  ^^^^^^^^^^^^  ,f 
other :  but  .hen  studying  the  muscii^-  "i^^^^^^^^^^  one  of 
the  shoulder.joint,  he  ^'^"^  f^^^^'J^'^^^^^^  tendons 
these  bones  to  be  inserted  ^^'^  '"^^  ^^l  ^^^^  and 
and  fibres  are  frequently  inserted  ^^^^^  thi;ugh, 

through  the  medium  of  it;  or  of  the 

become  more  imperceptibly  lost  m  the  fibro-caitdagmous 
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glenoid  cavity,  so,  in  fact,  as  to  strengthen  if  not  to  form  the  liga- 
mentous part  of  this  structure.  Thus  we  find,  that  the  muscles  of 
this  joint  ai-e  not  only  destined  to  move  bone  upon  bone,  and  to 
vary  the  direction  of  these  motions,  but  also,  at  the  same  time,  to 
fix  all  the  structures  of  the  joint.  It  is  from  the  cii'cumstance 
of  this  joint  deriving  much  of  its  strength  from  its  muscles,  which 
can  indeed  only  materially  strengthen  it  while  they  are  in  action, 
that  its  dislocations  occur  from  such  shght  causes. 

The  humerus  may  be  dislocated  in  three  different  directions  

namely,  downwards  into  the  axilla;  downwards,  forwards,  and  in- 
wards, upon  the  venter  of  the  scapula ;  and  backwards  and  outwards 
upon  the  dorsum.    The  second  of  these  dislocations  is  described  by 
Sir  Astley  Cooper  as  a  luxation  forwards  upon  the  pectoral  muscle, 
when  the  head  of  the  bone  is  placed  below  the  middle  of  the 
clavicle,  and  on  the  stemal  side  of  the  coracoid  process  of  the 
scapula.    For  my  own  part,  I  have  never  seen  a  dislocation  of  this 
kind,  where  the  head  of  the  bone  was  thrown  upon  the  inner  side 
of  the  coracoid  process  of  the  scapula,  and  upon  the  digitations  of 
the  serratus  magnus  muscle ;  yet  the  diagnostic  marks  of  the  dislo- 
cation I  intend  to  describe  accord  completely  with  the  accoimt  given 
by  Sir  Astley  Cooper  of  the  dissection  of  an  unreduced  dislocation 
of  this  sort,  in  which  "  the  head  of  the  bone  was  thrown  on  the 
neck  and  part  of  the  venter  of  the  scapula,  near  the  edge  of  the 
glenoid  cavity,  and  immediately  under  the  notch  of  the  superior 
costa,  nothing  intervening  between  the  head  of  the  humerus  and 
scapula,  as  the  subscapularis  was  partly  raised  fi-om  its  attachment 
to  the  venter."    Those  cases  which  I  have  seen  have  been  more 
difacult  of  detection  than  dislocation  into  the  axilla;  the  head  of 
the  bone  being  more  deeply  seated,  and  imbedded  in  soft  parts. 
Of  the  three  kinds  of  dislocation  to  which  the  humerus  is  hable, 
I  that  downwards  hito  the  axilla  is  the  most  common,  that  backwards 
1  and  inwards  next,  and  the  dislocation  backwards  and  outwards  upon 
It  the  dorsum  of  the  scapula  most  rare.    There  is  a  fourth  luxation 
-  spoken  of  by  Sir  Astley  Cooper,  termed  a  partial  dislocation,  in  which 
the  articular  surface  of  the  humerus  ghdes  upon  the  inner  edo-e  of 
:the  glenoid  cavity,  and  rests  upon  the  base  of  the  coracoid  process 
jcof  the  scapula.    In  such  cases,  I  beheve  the  capsular  hgament  is 
irnot  torn  through,  and  that  the  partial  displacement  depends  upon 
'the  relaxation  of  the  muscles  and  hgaments,  from  some  constitu- 
"t  tional  cause. 

Dislocation  into  the  aonlla.~One  of  the  most  frequent  causes 
:"0f  this  accident  is  a  fall  sidemse,  with  the  arm  widely  separated 
'itrom  the  body;  the  elbow  coming  in  contact  with  the  ground  the 
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pda^s  --■J^^^j.^Vrfr-ticulriy  that  of  circumduotion,  as 

the  ^o«<  l^^^o  ^Lle  affected  a™  is  longer  than  the  sonnd 
nnnation  It  IS  iound  tn  ^^^^^^  permanently 

one,  and  does  not  mamtain  separated 
fixed  in  an  obliqne  position,  so  that  ^e  eUow  ,  l 

from  the  side,  to  which  it  '^f  ^'''!^t\nT  not  into  the 

the  hnmerns  upwards  it  leads  t„„  ,Wders, 

glenoid  ca^ty  of  tte  -^d.    On  _  g^^^ 

rwtrf^f::;^^^.^^^^^^ 

rSo  'which  the  finger  may  be  -ddy  p.^^  ^  the 

On  tracing  the  enter  side  of  the  l^™^'^  ^ij^  offers 

elhow  towards  the  shonlder,        bone  on  tte  ^^^^^^ 

the  same  — f  ^/^n^^  nXger  offers  a.y  support, 
side  the  upper  part  of  tbe  1'™'="  j%^e  soft  parts  to  the 

and  the  fingers  smk,  from  the  PeMmg  M  ^it^ 
pressme.    There  m^  be  more  or  dnec- 
accident,  accordmg  to  the  <=rtent  o>:  I  ^^^^^j^^  ^ere 

tion  of  the  hone.    When  all  these  » 8°^  P  i^.  ^nd, 

„e  no  possibihty  of  "-'^"^  f  J?*!'^,  tie  flatness  of  the 
Meed,  if  from  ^^t^^'^Z  iXne  Z  no^  decidedly  conspi- 
shonlder  and  the  dnrechon  '^^^^  J^^ent  separation  of  the 
euous,  stin,  the  loss  ™  -^^^tlg™  the  limb,  foEowing  as 
elbow  from  the  side,  and  the  lengtMmng  sufficient 

immediate  effects  of  f -=^.^'^1^;,^    Some  have  stated 
to  enable  the  surgeon  to  form  a  j-'  ^  this 

that  the  head  of  the  displaced  "     ,  etive  of  very  great 

can  only  be  in  very  thm  P<=<>^  ■  ?\„ia  it  minecessary  to 

pain ;  and  as  it  leads  0  no  f^^^^  dislocation  of  the 

seek  for  this  ''TI" shoddta,  tbe  time  since  the  occur- 

humerus,  the  first  consideration  f„.om-able  in  pro- 

Lee  of  the  displacement,  the  F^e  ^^^^is  e„nsulted.  If  the 
portion  to  the  early  period  at  whiditte  smge^^^^^^  ^ 

patient  be  a  strong  »™<="1'^  ""{,^1™  should  be  administered 
he  reduction  of  the  ^'f ™Xa  fi«  opening,  the  patient 
or  blood  drawn  from  the  arm  through  a  ue  v 
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being  desired,  while  in  the  erect  position,  to  fix  his  eye  upon  some 
object  on  the  ceiling ;  syncope  is  thus  readily  produced ;  and  as  it 
approaches,  the  patient  should  be  extended  along  the  floor,  when  the 
siu-geon,  sitting  by  the  side  of  the  affected  limb,  places  the  heel  in 
the  axilla,  and  taking  hold  of  the  wrist,  performs  simultaneously 
extension  and  counter-extension  by  his  own  muscular  power,  and 
the  force  being  steadily  kept  up  for  a  few  minutes,  the  head  of  the 
bone  usually  snaps  into  its  place.     Should  the  muscular  power  of 
the  surgeon  prove  insuflicient  to  overcome  that  of  the  patient,  a 
jack-towel  may  be  fastened  around  the  patient's  wrist,  so  that  the 
extending  power  may  be  multipUed  by  the  force  of  one  or  more 
persons,  the  heel  of  the  operator  still  remaining  in  the  axilla. 
Sir  Astley  Cooper  recommends  that  the  extending  force  should  be 
apphed  to  the  humerus,  by  which  means  he  is  enabled  to  flex  the 
fore-arm,  and  consequently  relax  the  biceps  muscle,  which  he 
considers  ofifers  the  resistance  to  the  reduction  of  the  dislocated 
bone.    Anatomy  and  physiology  appear  equally  to  substantiate  this 
opinion;  but  in  my  practice  I  have  not  succeeded  so  weU  by  this 
plan,  as  by  making  extension  from  the  wrist-joint.    It  sometimes 
happens,  however,  from  the  great  muscular  strength  of  the  patient, 
and  from  the  length  of  time  during  which  the  luxation  has  existed, 
that  it  may  be  necessary  to  employ  the  pulleys  in  this  dislocation, 
as  well  as  in  that  of  the  hip ;  they  may  be  adjusted  in  the  following 
manner: — Having  first  bled  the  patient,  and  used  those  constitu- 
tional means  which  have  already  been  described  as  necessary  to 
overcome  muscular  action,  he  should  be  laid  in  the  recumbent 
posture  upon  a  table  of  convenient  height,  placed  between  two 
staples  screwed  into  the  wall ;  to  one  of  these  is  to  be  fastened  the 
extremity  of  the  apparatus   which  is  employed  for  fixing  the 
scapula;  and  this  is  best  done  by  putting  the  arm  through  a  hole  in 
the  centre  of  a  long  round  towel,  while  the  opposite  extremity  of 
the  loop  is  to  be  fastened  to  one  staple ;  or  by  means  of  a  padded 
leathern  strap,  having  a  hole  in  it  to  admit  the  arm.   The  fore-arm 
of  the  afi'ected  limb  is  then  to  be  bent  to  a  right  angle  with  the 
upper;  when,  above  the  elbow-joint,  a  girth  is  to  be  buckled  around 
the  arm,  and  famished  with  a  strap  on  either  side,  with  a  ring 
fixed  to  each,  for  the  purpose  of  being  attached  to  one  of  the 
pulleys,  the  other  pulley  being  fixed  to  the  opposite  staple.  This 
apparatus  should  be  so  firmly  fixed  and  adjusted,  that  by  no  chance 
I  it  may  be  rendered  necessary  to  release  the  muscles  from  the  in- 
i  fluence  of  the  extension,  until  the  dislocation  is  reduced. 

When  the  apparatus  is  thus  apphed,  the  surgeon  should  com- 
i  mence  extension  by  the  pulleys,  and  continue  gi-adually  di^awing 
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1  ^„T,fpr  until  the  muscles  are  well  put  upon  the 
them  tighter  and  ^^"^^'J'^^'^^  ^^,^a  he  continued  for  five  or 
stretch;  this  degree  «^  — be  made;  and  thus, 
six  minutes,  when  agam  further  extensio  y  ^^i^ntly 
step  by  step,  force  apphed  un^  situation, 
yielded  to  ---/^^f^t^^^^^^^^  strength  to  over- 

Should  the  surgeon  /^^^  should  obtain  assistance, 

come  the  ^!.^force  he  employed  in  the  same 

ta^g  care  that  ^^^^^^^^Z^le  madJin  the  direction 
gradual  manner.    The  ^t« 

of  the  long  axis  of  the  ^^^P^^^^^^^^^^  ^^l.^^ted  hone  is  removed 
soon  as  the  — .^^^^1  sWd  ^ve  the  pulleys  to  the  care 
from  its  head  of  the  hone  into 

of  an  f--^^^^:"^\,lS^rm  which  it  is  generally  necessary  to 

is  tin-own  beneath  the  "^J" J  f  tj,^  .  and,  imder  com- 
subscapnlaris  r\*"™r„f  the  hmh  is  so  dight  a.  to  he 

scarcely  appreciable ;  the  erne       S  dh-ection  of  the 

rfon  of  the  elbow  fro»  ««  =^  .^  ,,„kwa.*.  f 

,hole  of  the  affected  ertrer^y  ^^,,a„eed,  a  considerable 

tins  dislocation  remam  for  a  tew     ^  pectoralis  major 

aegree  of  shortening  o^nrs^y  ft;^^^^^  t„„.„rds  the 

muscle,  which  draws       h^^^  "'  ™     ^       the  clavicle ;  here,  in 
notch  of  the  scapula,  and  ^-T^f  ^^^^^^^^       covered  by  the  pec- 
thin  persons,  the  head  of  *;j'''"7Xapnliis  muscles,  and  not 
torahs  major,  pectorahs  ■"'T '  T'j^^^'Je  snbseapularis  and  pee- 
restmg,  as  some  tave  <lescnbed>tw^n  ^ 
toralis  major.    The  ae?r«'^^™™XMud  the  onlymotion  winch 
cation  is  another  strong  i'^S^'^^^j      ^^ection  the  head  of  the 
can  he  produced  is  backwards  m  whiui  ^^^^ 
tane  meets  with  no  other  ---f '"^f.^Son  ts  shnilar  to  that  em- 
TUe  means  of  redncmg  his  .  ^^^^  tmg 

ployed  for  the  reduction  of  „utwai-ds  and  down- 

?hat  the  extension  is  ^^Vared  the  eoracoid  process, 

wards,  until  the  head  of  the  bon^^^^^  t,,,  hnmcn-s 

when  the  surgeon  ^^^Xwhile  he  brings  the  whole  of  the 

forces  it  outwards  and  hwlcwaias,  w 
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upper  extremity  forwards  ;  the  force  required  is  usually  greater  than 
in  dislocation  into  the  axiUa,  especially  if  the  accident  has  occurred 
long  before  the  attempt  at  reduction  is  made.  The  prognosis 
in  these  cases  may  altogether  be  considered  as  less  favom-able 
than  in  the  former  dislocation,  in  consequence  of  the  great  de- 
gree of  Aiolence  necessary  to  produce  displacement  backwards  and 
inwards. 

I  have  frequently  seen  cases  of  dislocation  of  the  humerus,  in 
which  there  was  some  difficiilty  in  determining  whether  the  head  of 
the  bone  was  thrown  downwards  into  the  axilla,  or  backwards  and 
inwards  upon  the  venter  ;  and  I  believe,  in  such  cases,  that  the  head 
of  the  bone  is  placed  midway  between  these  two  directions,  upon 
the  anterior  edge  of  the  inferior  costa  of  the  scapula,  between  the 
teres  and  the  subscapularis  muscles.  I  have  seen  a  preparation 
of  an  um'educed  dislocation  of  this  kind,  in  which  a  very  eflS.cient 
artificial  glenoid  cavity  was  formed,  and  the  person  must  have  en- 
joyed some  motion  of  the  hmb,  of  course  inferior  to  the  natural 
extent ;  this  was  foi-ther  indicated  by  the  shght  diminution  of  the 
muscles,  but  I  had  no  opportunity  of  acquiring  any  knowledge  of 
the  state  of  the  individual  before  his  death. 

Dislocations  of  the  humerus,  backwards  and  outwards,  upon  the 
dorsum  of  the  scapula. — Boyer,  in  speaking  of  this  accident,  says, 
"  there  is  no  well  attested  instance  of  dislocation  of  the  humerus 
outwards  and  backwards and  he  goes  so  far  as  to  attempt  to  show 
why  it  should  not  occm',  because,  he  observes,  "  the  tendon  of  the 
long  head  of  the  triceps  opposes  it."    Notwithstanding,  however, 
this  authority,  there  are  numerous  instances  of  its  occurrence,  and 
I  have  seen  several  cases.     The  diagnostic  marks  of  this  injury  are, 
the  loss  of  motion  of  the  limb,  the  direction  of  the  arm  forwards 
and  inwards,  with  a  shght  degree  of  pronation  :  the  natural  round- 
ness of  the  shoulder  may  be  said  rather  to  be  altered  than  lost,  as 
the  flattening  occurs  only  anterior  to  the  acromion,  where  the  skin 
is  drawn  into  puckers  or  folds.     On  raising  the  arm  to  a  right  angle 
with  the  side,  and  tracing  the  long  axis  of  the  humerus,  the  eye  is 
carried  in  a  direction  behind  the  glenoid  cavity ;  and  if  the  patient 
be  thin,  the  head  of  the  bone  may  be  felt  upon  the  dorsum  of  the 
scapula,  on  the  fossa  iofra-spinata,  between  the  bone,  the  teres  minor, 
and  the  infra-spinatus  muscles.    But  if  the  patient  be  stout,  or  the 
tumefaction  resulting  from  the  injury  considerable,  the  diagnosis  is 
often  difficult,  especially  in  consequence  of  the  degree  of  motion 
which  the  humerus  retains  in  tins  accident ;  at  least,  so  I  foimd  it 
in  the  first  case  I  ever  witnessed. 

Mr.  G.,  a  gentleman  from  Surrey,  a  very  stout  man,  in  the  act 
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of  Tioleutly  pushing  a  person  from  him,  injured  his  right  shoulder- 
Wnt ;  he  J.  obliged  to  eonsult  a  sm-geon,  who  id  not  -i^seover  the 
^^.tur'e  of  the  accident,  but  recommended  h.m     apply  leech^,  -4 
all  the  means  usually  employed  °'lM.t 
ioint.    As  the  use  of  the  hmb  contmued  m>pmred,  so  much  so  ftat 
he  could  not  raise  his  arm  to  his  head  he  came  to  town  to  conaJt 
Sir  Astlev  Cooper,  who  not  being  at  home,  I  was  apphed  to.  Upon 
"2n  I  fomd  so  much  tumefaction,  that  I  could  not  discover 
ZZZ  of  the  injury,  and  desired  him  to  call  ^^^  -^^^  '^^ 
Sir  Astlev  who  was  at  home,  was  raismg  the  aim  for  the  purpose 
!f  examStion,  nearly  perpendicular  to  the  body,  when  the  h^dof 
the  bone  shpped  forwards  into  the  glenoid  cavity  ;  *us  the  nature 
of  the  accident  was  made  obvious  only  by  the  reduction  of  the  dis 


~a  few  days  after,  it  happened  that  a  gentleman  conned 
Sir  Astlev  Cooper  as  a  morning  patient,  who  had  had  a  snml^ 
Lcidtr^a  in'whom  the  diagnostic  ^^]Y7ZXfl^ 
I  wrote  down  at  the  moment  the  prmcipd 

front  of  the  acromion  process,  ^^^^  ^^^XT^fUv^Tio 
On  taking  a  posterior  view  of  the  shoulder,  it  was  v 

trace  the  ^ine  of  the  scapula,  m  '=''«'f:''''''':°^;J^^;'^^Z 
andbehind'the  aero^on;  and  7- ^^^^f ^f^^oL  of  ft 
in  the  fossa  infra-spmata  moved  obedient  to  jl^f 

hume^s,  indicating  *e  —  ^  ,,enoid 

ing  the  long  axis  0  '''""J^'  *^  J^^^^^,  tie  dislocation  by  shght 
cavity  of  the  scapula.    We  tned  to  reau 

extension,  drawing  the  arm  outward^  ''"L^fSe  fo^tog  it  back- 
raised  the  hmb  perpendicularly  at  the  ^^^^"^Ipped  into 
wards,  behind  the  patient's  head;  the  "'.^  '^'^ann^  to  the 
it.  place,  being  thus  reduced  pi.c.seV  n    ^^^^^  n 

i:rcBerlroec:  :oX^  together  in  the  practice  of  one 
individual.  i.  4.1  „  mo/lp  nf  reduction  recom- 

dislocation  /.«ar*.-I  bave  no  experience  of  this 
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accident,  and  believe  it  is  more  frequently  the  effect  of  disease  of 
the  joint,  or  constitutional  derangement,  than  of  external  injury. 

Sur  Astley  Cooper,  however,  had  a  case  of  this  kind :  in  point- 
ing out  the  diagnostic  features  of  the  accident,  he  states  that  the 
head  of  the  bone  projected  forwards  and  inwards  against  the  cora- 
coid  process,  but  on  its  scapular  side,  while  in  the  complete  dislo- 
cation forwai-ds  it  is  thrown  to  its  sternal  side,  which  may  form 
the  principal  diagnostic  maa'k  between  the  two  injuries.  In  the 
paaiial  dislocation  the  capsular  hgament  is  not  torn  through,  and 
the  difficidty  which  occm-s  is  less  in  reducing  the  dislocation  than 
in  maintaining  coaptation.  The  reduction  of  such  a  displacement 
is  effected  by  dra^ving  the  shoulders  backwards,  and  by  using  some 
means  to  maintain  them  in  that  position. 

When  at  St.  Thomas's  Hospital,  I  remember  that  Mr.  Patey 
had  an  opportunity  of  dissecting  a  joint,  in  which  a  new  glenoid 
cavity  was  formed,  partly  from  the  coracoid  process  of  the  scapula, 
and  partly  from  the  inner  edge  of  the  original  cavity. 

Dislocations  of  the  elbow-joint. — There  is  no  joint  in  the  body 
which,  under  accident,  requires  more  anatomical  and  physiological 
knowledge  than  the  elbow,  particularly  in  dislocation,  when  the 
force  required  to  separate  the  bones  must  necessarily  be  so  violent 
as  to  produce  extensive  tumefaction  of  the  soft  parts,  and  conceal 
the  relative  position  of  the  natural  eminences  of  the  joint,  which 
alone  can  lead  to  a  correct  judgment  of  the  injury.  SweUing,  pain, 
and  loss  of  motion,  are  not  the  signs  by  which  the  true  nature  of 
the  accident  can  be  comprehended ;  but  the  fixedness  of  the  joint, 
and  the  change  of  position  of  the  condyles  of  the  humerus  with  the 
olecranon  process  of  the  ulna,  are  the  best  indications  of  the  dis- 
placement of  the  articulatory  surfaces  of  the  elbow-joint.  Notwith- 
standing, however,  the  peculiar  form  of  the  bones  which  enter  into 
this  articulation,  the  strength  of  the  muscles,  and  the  number  of 
its  ligaments,  the  articulatory  surfaces  are  sometimes  the  sub- 
ject of  displacement ;  and  the  luxations  of  the  elbow -joint  may  be 
classed  under  three  different  heads : — First,  the  radius  and  the 
ulna  may  be  thrown  behind  the  humerus;  secondly,  the  ulna 
may  be  alone  thrown  backwards ;  and,  tliirdly,  they  may  both  be 
dislocated  laterally. 

Dislocations  of  ulna  and  radius  backwards. — This  accident  most 
frequently  occurs  in  falling  from  a  height,  or  being  thrown  from  a 
carriage  or  horse ;  the  hand  being  thrust  forward  to  protect  the 
body,  when  it  comes  in  contact  with  the  ground,  the  weight  of  the 
body  has  a  tendency  to  drive  the  humerus  forwards,  wliile  the  re- 
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sistance  of  the  ground  propels  the  radius  and  the  ^^^^^^^^^^ 
backwards  behind  the  condyles  of  the  humerus     The  dia^««ti« 
larks  of  this  accident  are  plain  in  proportion  to  the  degree  of  sepa- 
"ation  of  the  articulato.7  surfaces  of  the  bones.    A  perman  nt 
ate  of  semiflexion  must  always  accompany  th.s  acc.de^^^  and  the 
attempt  to  extend  the  hmb  produces  a  considerable  ^e^-  J^  P^^ 
in  fact,  the  fixed  state  of  the  joint  is  the  g^^^^  T  d/rl^^^ 
as  of  all  other  dislocations :  besides,  there  .s  found  a  considerable 
hollow  on  each  side  of  the  olecranon,  and  anteriorly  a  hard  pro- 
tctiol  Tfound  in  the  natural  situation  of  the  hollow  of  the  elbow- 
o?^t  foLed  by  the  condyles  of  the  humerus.   On  forther  examma- 
C  of^s  acddent,  and  of  the  relative  position  of  the  olecranon 
^tVth   condyles  of  the  humerus,  we  shall  find  the  former  elevated 
Tr  above  h^th  condyles,  although  natixraUy  it  is  placed  on  a  pkne 
'Jth  the  external  co'ndyle-    It  is  said  that  '^thxs  l^^on  b 
xnistaken  for  fracture  of  the  olecranon  of  the  h  ad  0    he  rato^  or 
even  of  the  inferior  extremity  of  the  humerus  ;  ^^['lll^^lZ 
restoring  the  bones  to  their  natiiral  position  m  fracture,  and  the  di& 
cSHf  doing  so  in  dislocations,  distinguish  the  two  accidents  la 

from  any  cause,  a  mistake  as  to  tiie  nature  01 

Joper  .educe  to  <^^';:^'ZX Ztet^Z^iZ  tajuxy, 
have,  myself,  succeeded  too  months  f ™  t^„,i„„  feth 

capabiUty  of  the  joint  to  perform  >ts  na^-'  — ;  »  „„ayles  of 

storation  of  the  olecranou  proces  f  ^^'T' ™      arm  should  be 

the  hmnerus  to  their  natural 't*™  ST  Hft  the  hand  bet,.eeu 
permanently  confined  to  the  semiflexed  Stat    nth  ^ 

pronation  and  supination  by  sp  mt  ^'^^'^  f  „  ,  ight, 
motion,  and  thus  it  should  ''''/^'^^^J" '  and  passive 
when  all  inflammatory  symptoms  usually  disappe  , 

motion  may  be  commenced. 
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Dislocation  of  the  ulna  backioards. — It  sometimes,  but  very  rarely, 
happens  that  the  ivlna  is  thi-OAvn  backwards  from  the  internal  con- 
dyle -without  a  corresponding  displacement  of  the  radius.  The 
diaffnostic  mai-ks  of  this  accident  are  somewhat  similar  to  those 
of  the  dislocation  of  both  bones  backwards,  as  far  as  relates  to 
the  projection  of  the  olecranon,  and  the  fixed  state  of  the  joint ; 
but  in  addition  to  these  symptoms,  there  is  a  pecuhar  direction  of 
the  fore-arm  and  hand  inwards,  in  consequence  of  the  resistance 
which  the  radius  offers  to  the  longitudinal  derangement  of  the  limb. 
It  is  difl&cult  to  imagine  how  such  an  accident  can  take  place,  and 
in  what  direction  the  force  could  be  apphed  to  produce  it ;  it  must 
either  be  inflicted  upon  the  ulna  or  upon  the  himaerus,  as  no  faU 
upon  the  hand  can  lead  to  it.  The  reduction  of  this  dislocation  is 
described  as  being  easier  than  when  both  bones  are  Ivixated ;  this 
would  natiu-aUy  be  inferred,  when  we  consider  that  the  radius  being 
still  attached  to  the  external  condyle  of  the  humerus,  forms  a 
most  convenient  fulcrum  during  the  extension  of  the  fore-arm,  by 
forcibly  producing  which,  at  the  same  time  pressing  the  olecranon 
upon  a  firm  and  fixed  poiat  (as  a  hard  table),  coaptation  may  be 
readily  produced. 

Another  circmnstance  may,  perhaps,  in  some  measure,  tend  to 
facUitate  the  restoration  of  the  ulna  to  its  natural  position,  namely, 
the  tearing  through  of  the  coronary  and  obhque  hgaments,  which 
would  otherwise  serve  to  fix  the  ulna,  and  prevent  its  easy  separa- 
tion from  the  posterior  surface  of  the  humerus.  In  cases  of  this 
kind  which  have  not  been  reduced,  the  radius  seems  capable  of 
accommodating  itself  to  the  new  position  of  the  ulna,  and  by  its 
pressure  upon  the  external  condyle  produces  a  new  articulatory 
surface,  which  enables  it  to  perform  some  shght  degree  of  flexion 
and  extension,  with  a  considerable  power  of  rotatory  motion.  I 
should  suppose,  as  the  radius  in  this  accident  is  so  completely 
separated  from  the  Tilna  by  the  lesion  of  the  coronary  hgament, 
that  after  the  reduction  of  the  ulna  the  radius  would  be  very  liable 
to  be  thrown  either  forwards  or  backwards  upon  it,  in  any  attempt 
at  pronation  or  supination  of  the  hand.  Hence  the  propriety, 
after  this  accident,  of  maintaining  the  elbow-joint  at  rest  for  the 
longest  possible  period  without  endangering  anchylosis,  so  that  the 
ligaments  may  have  time  to  be  fuUy  repaired. 

Lateral  dislocation  of  the  elbow. — The  ulna  and  radius  may  be 
partially  displaced  laterally  from  the  condyles  of  the  humerus;  but 
complete  dislocation  in  this  direction  can  scarcely  occm',  in  con- 
sequence of  the  great  extent  of  surface  in  contact,  without  being 
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accompanied  by  severe  laceration  of  the  soft  paits,  rendering  the 
dislocation  compound.  Partial  displacement  may,  however,  occur 
both  outwards  and  inwards. 

Partial  dislocation  outwards.-A  blow  upon  the  mner  side  ot 
the  upper  extremity  of  the  uhia,  when  the  elbow-jomt  is  semi- 
flexed may  displace  that  bone  from  the  internal,  and  force  it  upon 
the  external  condyle  of  the  humerus.     The  diagnostic  marks  of 
this  iniury  are,  impaired  motion,  and  increased  lateral  dnnensions 
of  the  joint;  the  fore-arm  being  inchned  inwards.    If  the  course  of 
the  ulna  be  traced  upwaxds,  the  hand  will  come  m  contact  wxth 
the  internal  condyle,  and  the  head  of  the  radius  may  be  felt  pro- 
iecting  beyond  the  external  condyle  on  the  outer  side. 

Eeduction  of  this  dislocation  is  effected  by  flexmg  the  fore- 
arm applying  extension  and  counter-extension,  at  the  same  time 
direcJg  the  ulna  inwai^ds  towards  its  natural  situation:  generally 
speaking,  but  httle  difficulty  will  be  found  in  restonng  coap  ation 
of  thesr  parts,  as  the  hgaments  of  the  joint  must  be  completely 

'"^MMlocation  inwards.-In  this  accident  the  gi'eater  sigmoid 
cavity  of  the  ulna  is  entirely  separated  from  the  -terf  ^dy^e^oj 
the  humerus,  and  the  head  of  the  radius  ^^-P^;  ^^^^^^^^ 
position  of  the  former.  The  diagnostic  marks  -^l^f^^^l 
the  reverse  of  those  in  the  accident  last  f  e-nbed :  the  foie-^J 
directed  outwards;  the  projection  is  on  ^'^'J '""l^^Z^ 

and  is  caused  by  the  ulna;  whereas,  m  the  last  case,  it  was  pro- 
duced by  the  held  of  the  radius.  The  mode  of  reduction  is  how- 
ever qite  similar,  excepting  that  the  uhia  must  be  directed  out- 

articulated  with  each  other  at  their  superior  ^^^^'^'^^^'^Xl 
they  axe  capable  of  rotator,  motion  on  each  ot^e^  J^-nj 
band  the  power  of  pronation  and  supmation.    In  these  actions  u 
Ss  is  the  moveable  and  the  ulna  the  fixed  bone;  so  tha^m  he 
Wions  of  these  articulations  the  former  is  mvaa-iably  the  one 

"^^ocation  of  tM  superior  radio-ulnar  ^rti^f-^^^^ 
synovial  membrane  of  the  elbow-jomt  ^ 

the  elbow-joint  must  always  be  miphcated.     Inordinat  p 
or  supination  produces  this  displacement  ^    i^ation  is 

Dislocation  of  the  radius  forwards.-l' ovcMo  sup 
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generally  the  cause  of  tliis  accident:  the  head  of  the  radius  is 
driven  agaiast  the  fore  part  of  the  coronary  hgament,  sometimes 
tearing  thi-ough  its  fibres.  In  that  case  it  sHps  out  of  the  lesser 
sigmoid  cavity  of  the  ulna,  upon  the  front  of  which  it  is  thrown. 
The  fore-arm  and  hand  become  at  once  permanently  fixed  in  the 
supiaated  position,  and  a  depression  is  felt  an  inch  below  the 
external  condyle  of  the  humerus,  where  the  head  of  the  radius 
should  be  found  projecting.  These  are  the  chief  diagnostic  marks 
of  the  injury. 

Reduction  is  not  here  effected  by  general  extension  and  counter- 
extension,  but  the  power  is  appHed  exclusively  to  the  radius,  by 
producing  forcible  pronation  of  the  hand,  which  tends  to  direct  the 
head  of  that  bone  backwards  towards  its  natural  cavity.  This 
object  may  be  assisted  by  the  apphcation  of  concentrated  force 
upon  the  head  of  the  radius  itself.  When  reduction  has  been  pro- 
duced, the  fore-arm  should  be  fixed  in  a  state  of  pronation,  com- 
pressing the  head  of  the  bone  to  maintain  it  in  its  situation.  The 
indications  of  renewed  coaptation  are,  restoration  of  the  natural 
shape  of  the  arm,  and  its  re-acquired  capabihty  to  perform  its 
natural  motions. 

Dislocation  of  the  head  of  the  radius  backwards. — This  dis- 
placement occurs  much  more  frequently  than  that  just  described: 
it  is  produced  by  inordinate  pronation  of  the  fore-arm.  There  are 
two  reasons  why  the  luxation  backwards  is  more  frequent  than  that 
forwards:  the  extent  of  motion  is  much  greater  in  the  pronate 
than  in  the  supine  position  of  the  hand  and  fore-arm,  and  the 
anterior  edge  of  the  lesser  sigmoid  cavity  of  the  ulna  projects  con- 
siderably more  than  the  posterior,  which  offers  less  resistance  to 
the  displacement  of  the  head  of  the  radius  in  the  latter  direction. 
.  The  diagnostic  mark  of  this  injury  is  the  fixed  pronation  of  the 
fore-arm,  from  which  position  no  force  short  of  that  which  will 
,  produce  recoaptation  of  the  articular  surfaces  can  remove  it.  The 
reduction  is  effected  by  forcible  supination  of  the  radius,  the  head 
of  which  is  directed  forwards  towards  the  sigmoid  cavity  of  the 
ulna.  When  the  luxation  is  reduced,  the  fore-arm  must  be  fixed 
by  a  bandage  in  the  supine  position,  and  a  compress  apphed  to  the 
head  of  the  radius,  to  prevent  the  recurrence  of  the  dislocation. 

A  tendency  to  these  accidents  is  sometimes  estabhshed  by  the 
pecuhar  kind  of  employment  of  an  individual.  This  is  particularly 
.  the  case  in  strumous  constitutions.  The  mode  of  treatment  must 
here  necessarily  be  both  constitutional  and  local:  the  first  with 
reference  to  the  improvement  of  the  health  of  the  patient;  the 
second  as  to  the  means  to  be  adopted  to  overcome  the  injurious 
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influence  of  the  actions  incidental  to  the  occupation  upon  the  part 

''^dislocations  of  tke  inferior  radio-ulnar  ^'^'<^'^f^^:^-^^^ 
tions  of  this  joint  are  descr^^^d  by^^^^^^^ 

ments  of  the  ulna  from  the  radius;  but  ^^^^'/^         ^  ^^  ^^ 
superior  axticulation,  the  radius  is  the  moveable  bone  and  ougn 
tWore  to  be  regarded  as  the  one  displaced,  although  it  is  at  the 
etotrue  that  the  deformity  existing  in  the  dislocation  is  due 

"^t^^^  — y  of  the  fore-ai^  may  be  thrown 

wds,  owtag  to  the  --^'-^^P^^^CeftLtto  cixe^stance 
Tte  diagnosis  v>,  towever,  eaaUy  f^^t_ the  former, 

that  the  defonmty  caa  be  ty^eduction  of  the 

while  in  the  latter  it  can  only  he  destroyea  oy 

of  *U  ra,io.c.r,al  - J^j^f^'^^d  tX 
.pper  hones  of  the  —  the 

lower  artiedar  "^"'y/' ^^''^U  constitntes  a  ginglymoid 
interarticular  cartilage,  !md  ™«  extension  and 

ioint,  possessing  ^^'^l^'^^'^^^' TZ2\.o^o..  prodncing 
fleaon  heing  eqnal;  it  is  dso  capawe 
abduction  and  adduction  of  the  T^^^"' 
however,  limited,  in  »"P7°;i *'„Xir  artieulatory  surface 
The  carpal  hones  may  be  f  ""^  ™    ,^ed  either  hack- 

in  four  different  dnections,-  *y  »^  "  J^^^  entirely  out  of 

extending  from  before  to  belund.  ^^^^^Uy 
Dislocation  of  the  carpus  backwards     ill  s 

the  effect  of  a  fall         "^tl  :^;rbo^^^^^^^^^^^^ 
that  the  dorsal  surface  of  the  ^^tacaip 
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the  abnormal  position  in  which  it  is  fixed  relatively  to  the  bones 
of  the  fore-ai-m.  The  dislocation  is  reduced  by  making  extension 
of  the  hand,  and  pressing  the  carpus  forwards  at  the  same  instant. 
The  requisite  force  may  be  so  readily  apphed  that  there  is  generally 
but  Httle  difficulty  experienced. 

Dislocation  of  the  carpus  forwards. — This  displacement  is  much 
rarer  than  that  just  described — a  circumstance  scarcely  to  be 
expected,  from  the  anatomical  conformation  of  the  parts,  as  the 
posterior  edge  of  the  ai'ticular  extremity  of  the  radius  forms  a  pro- 
jection which  would  appear  more  hkely  to  prevent  displacement 
backwards  than  forwards:  the  tendency  to  the  former  arises,  how- 
ever, from  the  preponderating  force  of  the  flexor  over  that  of  the 
extensor  tendons.  Nevertheless,  the  dislocation  forwards  sometimes 
occurs;  it  is  characterized  by  permanent  extension  of  the  hand, 
diminution  of  its  dorsal  length,  and  by  its  general  change  of  form 
with  respect  to  the  fore-arm.  The  reduction  is  effected  ia  the 
same  manner  as  in  the  last  case,  excepting  that  the  carpus  is  to  be 
forced  backwards  towards  the  radius,  instead  of  forwards,  while  at 
the  same  time  an  endeavour  to  flex  the  hand  is  made. 

Lateral  dislocations  of  the  carpus. — In  these  the  carpus  may 
be  thrown  either  partially  outwards  or  inwards,  the  hand  being 
permanently  abducted  or  adducted,  according  to  the  direction  in 
which  the  displacement  has  taken  place ;  the  deformity  presents  a 
sufficiently  strong  diagnostic  mark  of  the  nature  of  the  injury. 
Reduction  is  effected  by  extension  and  counter-extension,  during 
which  the  displaced  carpus  must  be  directed  towards  its  natural 
articular  cavity.    The  after-treatment  bears  reference  to  the  pre- 
vention of  subsequent  inflammation,  rather  than  to  any  immediate 
injury  to  the  parts.    The  joints  collectively  forming  this  articula- 
tion are  numerous,  as  are  also  the  thecse  connected  with  the  flexor 
and  extensor  tendons :  it  therefore  becomes  of  the  highest  import- 
ance that  every  precaution  should  be  taken  to  prevent  an  accession 
of  inflammatory  action,  which  may  assume  the  chronic  form,  and, 
by  leading  to  ulceration,  terminate  in  the  destruction  of  the  whole 
joint.    The  treatment  is  similar  to  that  recommended  in  cases  of 
severe  sprain ;  but  it  must  be  remembered  that  dislocation  is  a  far 
more  severe  injury,  and  therefore  requires  more  urgent  means  to 
prevent  ill  effects  from  ultimately  accruing. 

Dislocations  of  the  bones  of  the  carpus  and  metacarpus. — The 
bones  of  the  carpus  and  metacarpus  together  form  the  palm  of  the 
hand.  The  character  of  their  motions  does  not  entitle  them  to  be 
considered  as  diarthrodial  joints,  as  they  are  individually  uninfluenced 
by  the  action  of  muscles,  and  only  move  as  a  whole,  their  ai'ticula- 
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tions  having  merely  sufficient  motion  to  protect  them  against 
injury  from  concussion.  They  must  therefore  be  regarded  as 
amp^arthi-oses.  No  surgical  author  describes  the  l^^^-t^.^^J;^^ 
bones  of  the  carpus  and  metacarpus  from  each  ^tber;  and  mde^, 
it  does  not  appear  that  this  accident  can  occur,  excepting  from  the 
apphcation  of  a  highly  concentrated  force,  as  m  gunshot  ™d,  ^ 
accident  from  machinery.  In  such  an  instance,  however,  the  soft 
r^^would  be  so  excessively  injured,  and  the  bone  probably  so 
^ucl  comminuted,  as  to  render  its  removal,  or  even  amputation  of 
the  limb  immediately  necessary. 

TW  taowa  the  OS  magnum  to  he  diBlooated  tackward.  from 
its  ai-ticulation  witU  the  scaphoid  and  Imiar  bones.    The  subjeet  of 
"ident  was  a  carpenter,  an  out-patient  of       ooUeagu^  ^ 
CallawaT     In  this  case,  the  appearance  was  that  of  a  hard  hxea 
t^^r  on  the  dorsal  surface  of  the  carpus :  the  man  desmbed  the 
to  have  been  origiuaUy  caused  three  years  ^"i've  }y  .jeg 
fordble  Kra^ping  exertion  of  the  hand.  The  drsplacement  frequently 
'Z^lTJi      could  generally  shp  the  ^one  back  mt-ts  Pb. 
bv  nresire  of  his  thumb.    On  this  occasion  Mr.  Callaway  easily 
redu  eHt  i^i  the  same  manner.    The  dislocation  soon  however 
attto  oc  urred;  and  I  had  afterwaxds  frequent  oppoi*ma^es^f 
ieing  and  examining  the  case,  which  was  the  only       »  ^^^^^ 
T  ever  met  with.    Boyer  mentions  that  he  had  seen  t  two  or 
Li  ti^e     I  have  seen  the  compound  ^location  o  the  carpus 
t  sev^  occasions,  being  generally  produced  m 
hut  in  one  case  the  accident  occurred  to  a  laboui^g         ^^o,  m 

r'se:rrc:,r"^^^^^^^^^^^ 

to  those  that  can  effcc^di—^^  the  ht'tle  finger 

metacarpal  bone  oi  the  lore  nn^u  influence  of 

possess  a  slight  degree  of  lateral  ™t«'lo'  *  ^„y„„ 
Lir  respective  abductor  and  ™  *  (hafb  „ng  to  these 

too  hmited  to  affect  the  surgical  considenitmu  that  be^  g 

bones.  It  sometimes  happens,  l»"eve^  *Y««ire  leeching, 
the  overstretching  of  their  ligaments:  they  then  icq 
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and  the  adoption  of  other  means  calculated  to  subdue  the  conse- 
quent inflammation. 

Dislocations  of  the  fingers. — The  upper  phalanges  present  con- 
cave siirfaces  adapted  to  the  convex  extremities  of  the  metacarpal 
bones.  In  consequence  of  the  rounded  surfaces  of  the  latter 
extending  farther  forwards  than  backwards^  it  is  scarcely  possible 
that  the  first  phalanx  can  be  luxated  towards  the  palm  of  the 
hand :  its  displacement  backwards  on  the  dorsal  surface  of  its 
metacarpal  bone  is,  however,  less  rare.  The  other  phalanges  of 
the  fingers  are  also  liable  to  dislocation  in  the  same  direction;  and 
I  have  seen  the  inferior  or  last  phalanx  dislocated  forwards,  in  an 
attempt  to  catch  a  cricket-ball  passing  above  the  head.  The 
thumb,  which  possesses  no  metacarpal  bone,  is  hable  to  have  its 
first  phalanx  displaced  from  the  os  trapezium,  and  I  have  seen  it 
(iQ  different  cases)  thrown  forwards  and  outwards.  Dislocations  of 
the  thumb  are,  however,  rare.  Some  time  since,  Mr.  Cock  had  a 
case  of  a  dislocation  of  the  first  phalanx  of  the  thumb  upon  the 
dorsal  surface  of  the  trapezium  and  trapezoid  bones.  He  attempted 
its  reduction  in  the  usual  manner,  but  could  not  effect  recoaptation 
until  he  had  submitted  the  patient  to  the  influence  of  chloroform, 
after  which  he  succeeded  with  the  greatest  ease. 

The  following  is  a  case  of  dislocation  of  the  last  phalanx  of  the 
thumb,  also  under  the  care  of  Mr.  Cock.  Joseph  Rosseter  was 
admitted  into  CorneHus  ward,  June  29,  1848.  Walking  over  some 
bars  of  iron,  he  stumbled,  and,  putting  out  his  hand  to  save  himself 
when  falling,  received  the  following  injury: — dislocation  of  the 
last  phalanx  of  the  thvimb  backwards,  with  a  wound  on  the  anterior 
or  palmar  aspect  of  the  joint,  about  half  an  inch  in  length,  exposing 
the  articular  head  of  the  first  phalangeal  bone. 

Reduction  was  effected  by  Mr.  Cock,  by  means  of  a  large  key; 
extension  was  made,  and  when  the  articular  extremity  of  the  last 
phalanx  was  brought  on  a  level  with  that  of  the  first,  the  joiat  was 
suddenly  flexed,  and  the  bone  returned  to  its  place. 

Violent  inflammation  was  set  up  about  the  joint,  and  leeches 
i  were  apphed.  Matter  formed  and  was  let  out ;  the  hand  was  kept 
on  a  sphnt,  and  poulticed.  The  woimd  over  the  joiat  gradually 
.  closed,  and  when  quite  so,  passive  motion  was  used.  About  six 
weeks  from  the  time  of  his  admission,  he  was  discharged  quite 
recovered,  being  able  to  use  his  thumb  well,  and  having  perfect 
motion  in  both  joints. 

There  is  often  considerable  difficulty  ia  reducing  luxations  of 
|; '  the  phalanges,  particularly  if  the  attempt  be  not  made  vmtil  some 
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time  after  the  miury  has  occurred.    In  consequence  of  the  small 

Z  ofl%^^  -  '°  T'^tatott"  plan 

.uffioient  toLtore  the  W  to^^J^  Ja""  io"" 

;i:r:4'srf  "e  reauet^..  ^ 

sigB  of  iBflammation  the  moment  it  presents  itselt. 
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LECTURE  XXIX. 

DISLOCATIONS  OF  THE  HIP-JOESTT. 

Hip-joint  a  true  enarthrosis — Remarkable  for  its  great  strength — 
Mode  of  articulation  —  May  be  dislocated  in  four  different 
directions  —  Upwards  and  backwards  upon  the  dorsum  ilii  — 
Bachvards  into  the  ischiatic  notch — Downwards  and  forwards 
into  the  foramen  obturatorium — And  upwards  and  forwards  on 
the  pubes  —  May  be  mistaken  for  fracture  of  the  neck  of  the 
femur — Reduction  of  dislocation  of  the  hip-joint — Application 
of  mechanical  force — Constitutional  means — Use  of  anaesthetic 
agents — Mode  of  reduction  of  each  particular  dislocation. 

The  liip-joint  offers  the  best  example  of  the  true  enarthrosis  :  it  is 
remarkable  for  its  great  strengthj  which  is  derived  equally  from 
the  manner  in  which  its  articulatory  surfaces  are  adapted  to  each 
other,  and  from  the  power  and  number  of  its  muscles.  The  head 
of  the  thigh-bone  is  deeply  seated  in  the  cavity  termed  the  aceta- 
bulum, which  is  rendered  still  deeper  by  a  rim  of  fibro-cartHaginous 
tissue,  termed  the  cotyloid  Hgament.  The  head  of  the  femur  is 
also  retaiaed  in  its  situation  by  an  interarticular  ligament,  the 
hgamentum  teres,  and  a  strong  capsular  ligament  firmly  encloses 
the  whole.  Fourteen  muscles  give  it  its  appropriate  motions ; 
;  and  some  of  these  muscles,  being  intimately  connected  with  the 
I  capsular  ligament,  add  greatly  to  the  strength  of  that  tissue. 

Notwithstanding  the  variety  of  means  which  thus  tend  to 
!  strengthen  and  preserve  the  hip-joint  against  injury,  it  is  not  very  un- 
'  I  frequently  subject  to  the  displacement  of  its  articulatory  surfaces  :  in 
t  this  accident  the  head  of  the  bone  may  be  thrown  in  four  different 
I  directions.  It  is  true  that  the  head  of  the  femur  may  be  thrown 
1  from  the  acetabulum  in  every  direction  from  the  centre  of  the  circle 
i  i  in  which  it  moves;  but,  owing  to  the  preponderating  power  of  certain 
1  muscles,  it  is  almost  invariably  fixed  in  one  of  four  specifi.c  positions  : 
:  firstly,  it  may  be  displaced  upwards  and  back^i^ards  upon  the  dorsum 
'  of  the  Uium ;  secondly,  backwards  into  the  ischiatic  notch;  thirdly, 
^  downwards  and  forwards  into  the  foramen  obturatorium ;  and 
t  fourthly,  upwards  and  fonvards  upon  the  pubes. 

2  A 
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To  produce  these  various  displacements  under  ordinary  circum- 
stances, a  very  considerable  exertion  of  force  is  necessary;  cases 
have  been  lmo>vn,  however,  in  which  dislocation  of  the  hip  has 

occurred  spontaneously.  ,r  t^j 

In  February,  1843,  I  saw,  at  Guy's  Hospital,  a  Mr^  Edwaxds, 
^t.  54,  a  watchmaker,  who  resided  at  17,  High-street  Shoreditch; 
he  had  been  able,  as  long  as  he  could  remember,  to  dislocate  both 
hips  at  will,  and  also  to  reduce  them  merely  by  Ins  own  muscular 
efforts  This  person  was  the  subject  of  a  vesicular  eruption  ot 
the  skin,  fi'om  which  continuaUy  flowed  so  profuse  a  ^scharge 
of  serous  fluid  as  to  render  it  necessary  for  him  to  change  his  hnen 
two  or  three  times  during  the  day.  . 

Dislocation  upwards  and  backwards  upon  the  dorsum  xLit. 
This  is  the  most  frequent  of  the  luxations  of  the  thigh-bone :  it 
usuaUy  happens  in  consequence  of  a  heavy  weight  faUmg  upon  the 
dorsal's  JZce  of  the  pelvis  while  the  indi^dual  is  ^^^^^^ 
position,  as  m  the  act  of  digging,  or  from  a  fall  from  a  height  when 
r^g  a  burden.    The  diagnostic  marks  of  the  -3-7  f^^^^ 
bihty  of  the  joint,  and  great  shortemng  and  mversion  of  the  hmb^ 
lo  that,  in  the  erect  posture,  the  toes  on  the  -3-^^  ^^^^^^^^^ 
the  tarsus  of  the  opposite  foot;  the  knee  is  also  P^^^^^^^^^^^^^^ 
and  in  advance  of  the  sound  one.    The  roundness  «  the^P^^l-J 
by  the  ascent  of  the  head  of  the  thigh-bone  upon  the  ^oi^^ 
the  ihum  and  consequent  relaxation  of  the  glutei  muscles,  the 
trocht^;  major  is  thrown  beneath  the  anterior  and  supenor  spinou 
"s  o?^L  ilium,  with  which  it  is  Wgl^\  ~f-^ 
•   -f^     ThP  hndv  of  the  patient  is  bent  foi-wai'ds,  by  the  ten 
L  ^  Su~soles,  .Kd.  a.e  tigMly  d^^wn  over 
Tpute  I  tte  other  muscles  being  relaxed  by  tire  appro— 
tte  ioints  of  attachment.    In  thi=,  as  weU  as  m  every  o  to 
Mocln  of  the  hip,  the  capsdar  ligament  and  the  hgamentum 

A  .   ^r  1    -hnf      stout  robust  individuals  there  may  oe  some 
detected ;  but  m  stoui,  luuu  inversion  of 

culty;  nevertheless,  the  permanently  fixed  state  ana 
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the  limb  are  generally  sufficient  to  form  the  foundation  of  a  just 
diagnosis,  Avliich  wiU  be  rendered  still  clearer  by  examining  the  patient 
in  the  recmnbent,  sitting,  and  erect  postures  severally,  as  each  of 
these  different  positions  portrays  some  distinct  features  completely 
characteristic  of  this  particular  dislocation.  The  impossibility  of  pro- 
ducing aversion  of  the  limb,  owing  to  the  head  of  the  bone  resting 
on  the  flat  siuface  of  the  ihum,  constitutes  a  further  very  strong 
diagnostic  mark  of  this  accident. 

Dislocation  bachvards  into  the  ischiatic  notch. — The  head  of  the 
bone  is  in  this  case  thrown  behind  the  acetabulum,  at  the  point  of 
junction  between  the  ihum  and  ischium,  and  a  httle  above  the  level 
of  its  natural  situation;  the  upward  direction  is,  however,  so  shght 
as  scarcely  to  cause  any  appreciable  shortening  of  the  hmb,  which 
is  inverted,  as  in  the  accident  I  have  just  described;  the  knee  is 
also  dii-ected  forwards,  so  as  to  cross  the  centre  of  the  other  thigh 
at  about  the  coromencement  of  its  lower  third  :  indeed,  the  dia- 
gnostic marks  which  distinguish  this  dislocation  from  that  on  the 
dorsum  ilii  only  consist  in  the  lesser  degree  of  shortening  of  the 
limb,  and  greater  advancement  of  the  knee,  in  consequence  of  the 
head  of  the  bone  being  thrown  much  farther  behind  the  acetabulum; 
the  fixed  inversion  of  the  limb  being  about  the  same  in  both  cases. 
From  the  depth  of  the  situation  of  the  head  of  the  bone  in  this 
accident,  it  is  sometimes  with  great  difficulty  that  it  can  be  felt  on 
examination ;  not  that  the  difficulty  arises  from  its  sinking,  as  some 
have  described,  iato  the  ischiatic  notch,  which  is  not  by  any  means 
large  enough  to  receive  it,  but  from  the  parts  themselves  being  so 
deeply  seated.  The  suffering  of  the  patient  is  generally  much 
greater  in  this  than  in  the  former  accident — a  circtunstance  which 
probably  arises  from  the  head  of  the  bone  pressing  upon  the  great 
sciatic  nen^e,  by  which  a  sense  of  numbness  is  often  produced  down 
the  whole  of  the  affected  thigh.  The  mobility  of  the  dislocated 
thigh,  with  respect  to  its  rotation  outwards,  is  rather  greater  than 
in  the  dislocation  on  the  dorsum  ilii,  in  consequence  of  the  head  of 
the  bone  resting  on  the  rotator  muscles,  which  yield  in  some 
measm'e  to  the  force  employed  in  the  attempts  to  produce  motion 
in  that  direction. 

The  following  is  a  case  of  dislocation  between  the  ischiatic  notch 
and  the  acetabulum  : 

John  Forster,  a  healthy  boy,  only  seven  years  old,  was  admitted 
into  Accident  ward.  He  was  brought  from  Deptford  about  an 
hour  and  a  half  after  the  accident,  which  resulted  from  falling  with 
a  younger  brother  on  liis  back. 

2  A  2 
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The  exact  nature  of  the  accident  was  at  first  rather  obscure; 
the  hmb  was  very  httle  shortened,  and  not  so  much  inverted  as  m  , 
dislocations  on  the  dorsum  ihi,  but  the  great  trochanter 
nearly  on  a  level  with  the  superior  spmous  process  of  the  ahum 
than  on  the  other  side;  abduction  caused  great  pam,  and  could  be 
tried  to  a  ve^  shght  extent;  and  the  head  of 
be  mdistinctly  felt  (on  rotating  the  hmb)  just  on  the  pos  enor 
margin  of  the  acetabulum,  between  the  latter  and  the  xschiatic 

"''Counter-extension  and  -tension  being  made  in  the  usual 
manner,  but  without  mechanical  assistance,  the  head  of  the  bone 
almost  immediately  shpped  into  its  place. 

tlTation  dLJU  and  f^^ard.  into  the  foramen  ob^ra 
torium  -In  this  injury  the  fegnostic  marts  ao-e  so  charactenshc  as 
0  render  its  natnre  at  onee  ob™ns.    The  limb  rs  considerably 
nXd,  thigh  on  the  mjnred  ^^'f^'y^^^^Ti^l 

the  other  the  taee  being  at  the  same  tm.e  advanced;  the  foot  i» 
!&MY^verted  and  the  toes  alone  rest  upon  the  ground;  the  pel™ 
Supon  thcThigh,  owing  to  the  tension  of  the  psoas  and  Jiacus 
I's"  the  for!  iart  of  the  thigh  ^  flattened,  ~,u»ce 
of  the  general  state  of  extension  of  all  its  muscles.    It  tte  patient 
be  ptSTn  an  erect  posture,  and  then  attempts  to  .alt,  he  move 
exaS  in  the  same  manner  as  a  man  in  the  aet  of  mowmg.  The 
Tf  lf  Ihe  disnlaced  hone  may  be  felt  on  the  inner  and  superior 
'Ltof  the  ttgl  ta  the  disLee  between  the  anterior  superior 

!ptol  process^  t.^—^^^^^^^^ 

ruptm-ea.  separated  :  the  head  ot  the 

bone  IS  thus  P^J^^^^  J^^^^^^^^^  less  restrained  by  the  hgamentum 
ment,  and  bemg  m  tins  d^^e^^io  ^^^^^^ 

teres  than  in  any  other,  the  ^^P^™  ^^^d  displace- 

the  hgamentum  teres  can  exercise  its  hmitu.g  poM  er,  ana  p 

ment  is  even  effected       ^  f  ^.^^"^J  ^"and  the  pei^a^^ 
The  lengthening  and  abduction  of  the  ^"^^"^^  ""^^  J^.  . 
sepa"!  the  tHghs,  fornish  an  unmistakable  diagnosis  of 

frequent  accident  than  those  hitherto  ^^--^^  'c^^^  -^e 
fo^  instances  of  it  in  the  course  of  my  own  practice 
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distinguislied  from  CA'eiy  other  luxation  of  the  hip-joint  by  the  per- 
manent outward  rotation  of  the  whole  limb,  and  by  the  head  of  the 
bone  being  felt  just  below  "  Poupart^s  ligament,"  presenting  in  thin 
persons  a  distinct  tumour  in  the  groia ;  the  anterior  crural  nerve 
is  sometimes  pressed  upon  to  such  a  degree  as  to  produce  numbness 
and  pain  along  the  whole  of  the  thigh,  and  the  trochanter  major  is 
brought  abnormally  near  to  the  anterior  superior  spiaous  process  of 
the  Uium.  The  impossibility  of  rotating  the  injured  limb  inwards, 
marks  indu-bitably  the  nature  of  this  accident. 

Dislocation  on  the  pubes  is  the  only  luxation  of  the  hip  likely 
to  be  confoimded  with  fracture  of  the  neck  of  the  thigh-bone,  being, 
hke  the  latter  accident,  characterized  by  shortening  and  eversion  of 
the  hmb ;  but  the  complete  fixity  in  dislocation,  and  the  facility 
with  which  the  bone  may  be  moved  in  fracture,  constitute,  how- 
ever, a  most  unequivocal  distinction  between  the  two  kinds  of 
injury. 

Some  authors  have  described  a  fifth  dislocation,  in  which  the 
head  of  the  femur  rests  upon  the  ihum  immediately  below  and 
rather  towards  the  inner  side  of  the  anterior  and  superior  spinous 
process.  This  is,  however,  only  a  slight  variety  of  the  dislocation 
forwards  on  the  pubes,  the  head  of  the  bone  having  been  prevented 
— ^probably  from  the  imperfect  laceration  of  the  capsular  ligament 
— fi-om  passing  sufficiently  far  forwards  to  constitute  the  complete 
pubic  dislocation. 

Mode  of  reduction  of  the  dislocations  of  the  hip-joint. ^ — When 
we  consider  the  immense  strength  of  the  muscles  of  the  liip-joint, 
we  cannot  fail  to  understand  at  once  that  in  cases  of  luxation  great 
mechanical  force  must  be  requisite  to  overcome  their  powerful  oppo- 
sition to  the  restoration  of  the  bone  to  its  normal  situation.  It  is, 
therefore,  advisable,  particularly  in  very  athletic  persons,  to  employ 
constitutional  means  to  lessen  the  contractile  power  of  the  muscles 

I  before  such  force  is  resorted  to, — and  bleeding,  warm  bath,  tar- 
tarized  antimony,  tobacco  enemata^  have  all  been  employed  with 
this  view.  Among  aU  these  I  prefer  bleeding  to  faintnessj  with 
the  administration  at  the  same  time  of  contmued  smaU  doses  of 
tartarized  antimony;  the  blood  should  however  be  withdrawn  in  the 

I  erect  position,  and  with  the  other  precautions  I  have  mentioned 
in  my  introductory  remarks  on  the  general  treatment  of  dislocation. 

I  Mode  of  reducing  the  dislocation  on  the  dorsum  ilii. — The 
patient  must  be  laid  on  his  back  upon  a  table  placed  between  two 
fixed  points,  wliich  are  at  a  proper  height  to  permit  of  the  extending 

\  and  counter-extending  powers  being  fastened  to  them ;  the  girth 
by  which  the  counter-extending  puUeys  are  attached  to  the  patient 
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should  be  weU  paMed,  and  parsed  between  t^l'J^^*^ 
.enital  oreans,  while  the  extending  pulleys  are  fastened  to  a  band 
Ched  t  Ihti;  just  above  the  knee:  and  the  extend,ng  — 

'^^r^Xf.J  S  tl^  fe.S  he^s  to  ™,e  towarfs 

E  hinTMeh-lt  ri:^:^  s= 

spinous  process  of  the  ^um  wm  ^^^^  ^^^^^^^^ 

rr;L^on^9o5^^^ 

I— be^:i^™S,  rred  -apta^on  — 

any  sndden  snap,  for  as  the  7"of e^lg'^yTntr^^ 
extending  power,  they  are  not  7='"!,°^;^;™;"'°^  J,l  rituation. 
foree  to  suddenly  draw  the  f  P^»«=^.^"?  f  "f*^  Ae  abnormal 
I^aeed,  fro.  the  ^^jL  «  ensL  -d         the  position  of 

r^r  nrd- tt  — iTs:Xg:Lrt^ 

fori    and  there  is  always  some  difficulty  m  Kuo^^mg  > 
expected;  and  there  is  a     ^  however,  ascertamed,  by 

,  .,,reni.ns  to  .^.— ^  ^.e  of 

structures.  At  tlie  same  time,  the  f'  ^^'^^^^^^  treatment 
some  injury  from  the  apparatus,  ajid  ^^^^^^^^ 

^  be  requisite  to  prevent  notch.^ 

Mode  of  reducing  the  d^slocat^on  ^'^  ^^^^        "  i.^ed  for 

There  is  but  Uttle  — ^  t  ^s"^^'^^  '''' 
the  reduction  of  this       «f  a^^^^^^^ 
extending  and  count-extending  W^^^^^^^^       l^P.^^^^^^  ^p,, 
xnanner,  but  the  patient  is  laid  on  h  «  «ou  ^.^^^^.tion,  the 

his  back;  and  from  the  grea  er  obbq^ty  o^  t  ^  ^^^^ 

line  of  extension  and  ^oun  er-extension  m^ust        ^^^^  ^^^^^ 

greater  angle  with  the  t^'^^^^'T^^' //.^es  no^ 
?han  in  the  former  case;  indeed,  the  augle  does 
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more  tlian  130°  or  135°  while  in  the  former  dislocation  it  was 
at  least  165°.  In  consequence  of  the  head  of  the  bone  being  so 
deeply  seated  in  this  accident,  great  resistance  is  oflPered  to  the 
extending  force,  and  much  advantage  is  derived  from  placing  a 
towel  or  handkerchief  under  the  superior  part  of  the  thigh,  and 
raising  it,  as  the  extension  proceeds,  so  as  to  assist  in  extricating 
the  head,  and  in  lifting  it  over  the  posterior  edge  of  the  acetabiilum. 
Boyer  has  stated  that  this  dislocation  may  be  secondarily  produced, 
after  dislocation  upon  the  dorsum  of  the  ilium.  I  confess,  however, 
that  I  cannot  comprehend  how,  in  the  limited  motion  of  a  dislocated 
limb,  the  muscles  could  possess  sufficient  power  to  produce  that 
change  of  position,  particularly  when  we  take  into  consideration  the 
great  strength  of  the  glutei  muscles  compared  with  that  of  the 
rotators  outivai-ds,  wliich  could  alone  have  a  tendency  to  draw  the 
bone  further  downwards  and  backwards.  Such  an  effect  might, 
perhaps,  be  produced  during  an  attempt  to  reduce  the  dislocation 
on  the  dorsum  ilii,  and  the  surgeon  might  suppose  that  he  had 
restored  natural  coaptation,  when  in  fact  he  had  only  drawn  the 
head  of  the  femur  down  behind  the  cavity  of  the  acetabulum.  I 
have,  in  two  or  three  cases  of  dislocation  of  the  thigh-bone  on  the 
dorsum  ilii,  known  it  to  be  a  matter  of  dispute,  whether  it  was  a 
dislocation  upwards,  or  backwards  into  the  ischiatic  notch ;  the 
question  arising  out  of  the  degree  of  shortening,  and  the  backward 
direction  in  which  the  head  of  the  bone  had  been  drawn;  for  it 
often  happens  that  the  head  of  the  bone  is  driven  into  an  inter- 
mediate position  between  the  two  points  already  mentioned, — its 
situation  being  modified  according  to  the  comparative  strength  of 
the  muscles  acting  upon  it,  and  by  the  direction  of  the  force  which 
caused  the  luxation. 

Reduction  of  the  dislocation  into  the  foramen  obturatorium. — 
The  mode  of  reduction  is  here  regulated  by  precisely  the  same 
principles  as  those  which  regulate  the  processes  for  restoring 
coaptation  of  the  other  dislocations,  excepting  that  the  extending 
and  covmter-extending  powers  are  employed  in  a  different  dnection 
to  that  used  in  the  other  displacements  of  the  hip  joint ;  and 
although  a  surgeon  might  detect  at  once  the  nature  of  the  injury 
which  his  patient  had  sustained,  still  he  wordd  be  perfectly  incapable 
of  reheving  him,  or,  at  least,  not  without  doing  liim  a  severe 
injury,  unless  he  completely  understood  the  best  mode  of  applying 
the  necessary  force. 

The  patient  should  be  placed  upon  the  table  upon  his  back; 
and  the  extending  force  appUed  by  passing  a  girth  around  the 
upper  part  of  the  affected  thigh,  so  liigh,  indeed,  as  to  be  in 
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contact  .rith  the  perineum;  the  end  of  this  ^trap  in  to  be  fixed  to 
the  hook  of  the  pnUeys,  which  are  attached  to  the  staple  on  the 
iniured  side  of  the  patient,  while  the  counter-extending  force  or 
apparatus,  for  the  purpose  of  fixing  the  pelvxs  is  composed  of  a 
gSh,  which  is  completely  to  surround  both  the  jaa;  passmg  at  he 
Sne  time  through  the  noose  formed  by  the  girth  attached  to  the 
dislocated  limb,  and  being  fixed  to  the  opposxte  ^'-f^'J^J-o 
girths  during  the  apphcation  of  the  extendmg  power  are  thus  made 
STx  each  o'ther,  Ld  operate  at  right  angles  to       long  ax.  of 
the  body.    The  surgeon  should  now,  the  apparatus  bemg  pro- 
perly adjusted,  make  gradual  extension  upon  the  P^ey«, 
the  head  of  the  femur  can  be  felt  movmg  from  the  foramen 
obturalorium;  he  is  then  to  place  himself  by  the  ankle  of  the  sound 
Z^tndZ  passing  his  arm  beneath  it,  is  to  grasp  the  ^le  of 
is  klcated'extreU;  when  drawing  it  towards  tl^e  middle  hne 
of  the  long  axis  of  the  patient's  body,  he  acts  upon  the  head  of 
Itlocat'edfemur  with  a  mostpowerM  le-r  and  under  cc^^ 
circumstances  readily  reduces  the  d.slocatton.  If 
were  to  pass  his  arm  above  the  soimd  hmb,  mstead  of  b^^J' 
he  would'not  so  readily  effect  the  reduction,  as  he  Wd^^^^^ 
duce  a  tendency  to  the  depression  of  the  head  of  the  femur,  wJnie, 
hv  the  contrary  mode,  he  elevates  the  bone. 

^  The  prSsis  in  this  dislocation  seems  more  favourable  than 
when  the  W  of  the  bone  is  thrown  upon  the  dorsum     the  ihum; 

Id  the  result  of  Sir  Astley  Cooper^VJ-^f^^  Tnd  n  ever^  X 
-nitient  sooner  recovers  the  use  of  the  joint,  and  m  e^ery  a  y 
the  patient  sooner  difficulty  occur  m  reducmg 

^^^^^^^^ 

„u  fn  hr^Tif?  the  buttock  upon  its  edge;  ana  taen  wiu 
sion,  as  to  brmg  tue  ^         /  the  central  hue  of 

surgeon  is  drawmg  the  disiocatea  m  the  inferior 

the  patient's  body,  an  a-istant  could,  by  pres^^^^^ 

extre'mity  of  the  femur  downwaxds  ^^^^^^f^' ^l^^rn^.  The 
the  bone  forwards;  the  edge  of  the  table  aetmg  a  ^^^^ 
student  should  remember  in  takmg  a  retiosp^ct^^^ 
employed  for  a^ustin.  t,e  ^^arat^^^^^^^^^^^^^  ,,,,  ther ; 

counter-extension,  that  they  lomi  ci  ^^^^^ 

but  this  line,  instead  .^^ /'"^/"^.Xdo-uHi,  in  this 
the  patient's  body,  as  m  he  l--t  on  on  ti^e  do       ,  ^ 

dislocation  forms  very  nearly  a  ngbt  -^^^^^^^  ^  ...dy  in  the 
knowledge  of  these  prmciples,  ^^at  o«geon  J^^^^^^^^ 
immediate  employment  of  the  best  means 
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of  an  injury,  while  another  stands  aghast,  hesitating  at  least,  if  not 
ignorantly  inactive. 

On  Sunday,  Feb.  6th,  a  woman  was  admitted  into  Guy's  Hos- 
pital, under  the  care  of  my  colleague,  Mr.  Cock.  She  was  the 
subject  of  dislocation  of  the  femur  into  the  foramen  obtm'atorium: 
every  diagnostic  sign  of  tliis  injury  was  strongly  marked,  and  Mr. 
Cock  immediately  proposed  the  administration  of  chloroform,  which 
produced  complete  relaxation  of  the  voluntary  muscles;  and  he  pro- 
ceeded to  apply  the  apparatus  I  have  already  described,  for  the 
reduction  of  the  dislocation.  On  drawing  the  dislocated  foot 
towards  the  sound  one,  and  even  before  it  reached  the  mesian  hne, 
the  head  of  the  bone  snapped  into  the  acetabulum ;  this  evidence 
of  restored  adaptation  being  always  to  be  heard  in  this  dislocation, 
owing  to  the  extension  being  produced  in  a  transverse,  and  not  ia 
a  longitudinal  direction. 

Mode  of  reduction  of  the  dislocation  forwards  and  upwards  on 
the  pubes. — In  this  dislocation,  the  patient  is  placed  on  the  sound 
side,  and  the  extending  and  counter-extending  forces  apphed,  as  in 
the  dislocation  on  the  dorsum  Uii ;  but  as  the  Hmb  in  this  accident 
is  throAvn  backwards,  in  order  to  make  the  extension  and  counter- 
extension  continuous  with  each  other,  it  is  necessary  that  the  latter 
should  pass  before  instead  of  behind  the  patient's  head.  In  this 
dislocation,  a  towel  or  handkerchief  should  be  placed  (as  in  the  last 
mentioned  case)  under  the  upper  part  of  the  thigh,  to  assist  in 
directing  the  head  of  the  bone  towards  the  acetabulum ;  a  slight 
rotatory  motion  outwards  appears  also  to  facihtate  tins  object. 

In  all  these  varieties  of  dislocation,  I  have  described  the  neces- 
sity for  the  employment  of  mechanical  means  to  effect  reduction ; 
and  I  shall  now  direct  your  attention  to  the  high  importance  of 
endeavouring  to  arrive  at  a  due  estimate  of  the  amount  of  force 
admissible  in  such  cases,  without  incurring  the  danger  of  severely 
injuring  the  patient.  The  degree  of  violence  that  may  be  used 
must  of  course  depend  upon  numerous  circumstances, — as  the  age, 
sex,  muscular  power,  constitutional  pecuharities,  and  state  of  health 
of  the  patient ;  and  there  are  few  points  in  surgery  in  which  it  is 
so  difficult  to  arrive  at  just  conclusions,  as  with  regard  to  the 
amount  of  force  that  can  be  safely  apphed  in  surgical  operations ; 
as,  for  example,  in  reducing  a  hernia,  or  passing  a  catheter  in  case 
of  stricture.  The  term  force  in  its  surgical  sense  is  extremely  inde- 
finite in  its  signification,  and  must  be  always  understood  relatively, 
and  not  positively. 

The  French  surgeons  have  attempted,  m  cases  of  dislocation,  to 
measure  the  force  employed  in  the  extension,  by  means  of  an  in- 
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stmmeBt  applied  to  the  apparat.,s  ;  by  tWs  ="angoment,  althou^ 

rtf — ^  f 

We  occurred  from  the  mjudiao.s  apphcat^on  of  these 
'■"^h^rorSn  of  an.sthe«c  agen.  mto  -Sical  Faetice^^^^^ 

s^/a^rer-r-rs^^^^ 

take  the  place  of  aU  the       P"'?  tie  pulleys  a^d 

tartanzed  antunony,  &c,  but  it  ma,  as  when  the 

trr^zsrL^rri:^^^^^^^^  ^—le 

^rs:ieres  happen,  however,  that  from       P^u^ar  jdio^- 

erasyof  the  patient,  the  '^^^^'Z^^^i^  ^^^^''"' 
of  the  voluntary  ™f     ^  faculties  of  reducing  dis- 

contraction,  m  "'"'^/^^.trf  '^hTusual  treatment  by  bleeding, 
location  are  matenally  mcreasea.    in  recom-se  to, 

warm  bath,  a'^'' -^^—Sir  ett  of  the  ohloro- 

in  consequence  ot  the  tanure  oi  tu 
form  in  producing  muscular  relaxation. 
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LECTURE  XXX. 

CONTmUATION  OF  DISLOCATION'S  OF  THE  LOWER 

EXTREMITY. 

Dislocation  of  the  knee-joint — Character  and  composition  of  this  Joint 
— Dislocation  of  the  pattlla — Cause — Diagnosis — Treatment — 
Cases — Dislocations  of  the  tibia  from  the  femur — Dislocation  of 
tibia  backwards — Diagnosis — Dislocation  of  tibia  forwards — 
Diagnostic  ma?'ks — Treatment — Lateral  dislocations  of  the  tibia 
— Treatment — Displacement  of  the  semilunar  cartilages — Symp  - 
toms —  Treatment  —  Tibio-fibular  articulations,  not  liable  to 
dislocation — Excision  of  head  of  fibula-^Case — Dislocations  of 
the  ankle-joint — Usually  attended  by  fracture  of  the  fibula — 
Dislocations  of  astragalus  imvards  —  Treatment  —  Compound 
dislocation — Dislocation  of  astragalus  outwards — Case — Dislo- 
cation backwards — Treatment — Dislocation  forwards — Disloca- 
tion of  the  bones  of  the  tarsus. 

Dislocation  of  the  knee-joint.  —  Of  all  the  joints  of  the  body, 
this  is,  perhaps,  the  most  intricate  in  its  composition ;  for,  although 
the  articulatory  sm*faces  of  the  bones  constituting  it  present  large 
surfaces  for  contact,  still  they  would  be  but  ill  adapted  to  maintain 
coaptation,  were  it  not  for  the  presence  of  the  interarticular  carti- 
lages, and  the  strong  hgaments  which  hold  the  bones  together. 

The  condyles  of  the  femur,  the  superior  extremity  of  the  tibia,  and 
the  posterior  surface  of  the  patella,  each  covered  by  articular  cartilage, 
unite  to  form  this  articulation.  The  internal  condyle  of  the  femur 
is  longer  than  the  external,  and  this  pecvdiarity  of  form  is  necessary, 
as,  in  consequence  of  the  obhque  direction  which  the  bone  takes,  it 
could  not  otherwise  be  adapted  to  the  surface  of  the  tibia,  which 
receives  the  condyles,  and  which  is  perfectly  horizontal.  If  you 
place  a  thigh-bone  with  its  condyles  resting  on  a  plane  surface,  the 
shaft  of  the  bone  will  not  be  perpendicular,  but  more  or  less  oblique, 
as  it  was  naturally  in  the  skeleton.  The  object  of  this  arrangement 
is  to  give  the  breadth  requisite  for  the  outlets  of  the  pelvis,  and  the 
support  of  the  trunk;  and  at  the  same  time  to  preserve  the  lower 
extremity  near  to  the  central  line  of  gravity,  in  order  that,  dming 
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locomotion,  the  body  may  be  easUy  balanced  without  rendering  any 
great  exertion  necessaiy  every  time  its  weight  is  shifted  from  one 

foot  to  the  other.  .  •  i.  •  r  v,i^ 

The  most  frequent  dislocation  to  which  the  knee-jomt  is  hable, 
is  that  of  the  pateUa  from  its  articulatoiy  surface  with  the  femur. 

Bislocatiom  of  the  patella.-Bojer,  in  speakmg  of  these  axici- 
dents,  states  that.the  patella  may  be  luxated  .^P^^^-^^' dow^^'"!f^^^ 
inwards,  or  outwards  ;  but  says,  at  the  same  tmie  that  tte  two 
only,  properly  speaking,  merit  the  name  of  uxation.     Sn-  Astley 
Cooler  says  L  patella  is  hable  to  be  luxated  m  three  dn^ections- 
outwards,  inwards,  and  upwards;  but  accordmg  to  the  common 
acceptation  of  the  term  dislocation,  I  should  consider  the  displace- 
ment  upwards  and  downwards  as  rupture  of  the  tendons  o  the 
extensor  muscles  of  the  knee-joint,  or  of  the  hgamentum  pateU^ 
The  dislocation  of  the  patella  inwards  or  outwards  is  caused  bj^e 
apphcation  of  some  force  upon  either  of  its  edges,  so  as  violently 
tT^ve  it  in  one  of  these  directions ;  producing  at  once  an  mcapa- 
bihty  of  bendmg  the  knee,  and  causing  a  projection  which  renders 
the  nature  of  the  accident  sufficiently  oWs. 

The  dislocation  outwards  is  most  frequent  j  it  is,  however 
scarcely  ever  complete,  the  patella  being  usually  thi-own  upon  the 
surface  of  th^  external  condyle.    This  accident,  is  gene- 
Sy  produced  by  a  blow  on  the  inner  edge  of  the  pateHa -h^^^^^^^ 
foot  is  everted:  or  in  some  persons,  who  are  m-kneed,  the  displace- 
:^LtZjte  WO^-^^^  -erely  by  the  action  of  t^^e  extensor  mu^^^^^^^^ 
SThe  leg  •  but  in  these  subjects,  there  is  generally  a  re  axation  of 
L  Hgimentum  patell.,  rendermg  them  ^^^^^^^^^^^^^^ 
accidelt.    Boyer  speaks  of  a  pecuhanty  of  form  ^  the  ^^^^^^^ 
rondvle  of  the  femur  as  a  predisposmg  cause  to  the  displacement  oi 

displacement  of  t.e  pateUa  from  the.      b.  ^^^^^^^^^ 

ordinary  form.  occm-rence,  does 

The  dislocation  mwards,  which  is  ot  ^^^^  ^  proiection  is 

not  differ  from  the  preceding  ^^-^^^^^^^l  t^^^^^l^^^^  the 
situated  at  the  opposite  side  of  t^^  3°  f '  ^^^^^^  ^ilar.  The 
mode  of  treatment,  and  the  result  of  the  accident,  aie 
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peculiar  direction  of  the  knees  inwards  prevents  tliis  dislocation 
occiuTiug  so  frequently  as  that  outwai'ds. 

The  mode  of  reduction,  when  the  patella  is  thrown  from  its 
relative  position  with  the  articulatory  surface  of  the  femur,  must  be 
at  once  obvious — namely,  to  place  the  only  opposing  force,  the 
extensor  muscles  of  the  leg,  in  a  state  of  relaxation,  which  may  be 
effected  by  laying  the  patient  in  the  horizontal  position,  with  the 
injured  leg  extended,  but  the  thigh  flexed  upon  the  pelvis ;  while 
in  this  position,  the  patella  is  to  be  forced  by  the  surgeon, 
either  inwards  or  outwards,  according  to  the  direction  of  the  luxation. 
I  usually  effect  the  reduction  by  placing  the  patient  in  the  recum- 
bent posture,  and,  elevating  the  whole  extremity,  rest  his  heel  on 
my  shoulder,  being  myself  in  the  sitting  posture ;  in  this  position 
the  extensor  muscles  are  completely  relaxed,  from  the  extension  of 
the  knee  and  flexion  of  the  thigh  upon  the  pelvis.  It  is  at  the 
same  time  the  most  favourable  position  for  the  manipulation  neces- 
sary to  replace  the  bone.  These  means  should  be  employed  as 
soon  after  the  accident  as  possible,  or  the  inordinate  contraction 
of  the  irritated  muscles  may  render  the  reduction  difiicult.  When 
the  patella  is  restored  to  its  proper  situation,  bandages  should  be 
appHed  to  preserve  the  bone  in  its  position,  from  which  it  otherwise 
has  a  great  tendency  to  be  easily  displaced.  Leeches  and  evapo- 
rating lotions  are  also  required  to  prevent  subsequent  inflammation, 
and  a  sphnt  should  be  placed  behind  the  joint,  to  prevent  both  the 
voluntary  and  involuntary  motions  of  the  limb. 

Of  the  dislocation  outwards,  I  have  seen  several  instances, 
both  in  pubhc  and  private  practice ;  but  generally  they  have  been 
the  result  of  the  action  of  the  extensor  muscles  of  the  leg,  from  an 
unnatural  direction  of  the  knee  inwards,  and  not  from  the  applica- 
tion of  any  force  immediately  to  the  bone  itself. 

A  young  lady  consulted  me,  who  frequently  dislocated  her 
patella  outwards,  merely  by  strikmg  her  toe  against  the  cai-pet,  and 
once  or  twice  it  has  occurred  while  dancmg ;  she  was  always  able 
to  reduce  it  by  straightening  her  Hmb  to  the  fullest  extent,  and 
then,  bending  down  to  grasp  the  patella,  (unconsciously  relaxing 
the  extensor  muscles,)  had  no  difficulty  in  pushing  the  bone  back 
into  its  place.  She  stated  that  she  sufi'ered  extreme  pain  while 
the  patella  was  displaced,  and  during  that  time  was  perfectly  unable 
to  walk. 

There  was  lately  a  boy  in  Stephen's  ward,  who,  in  falling  out 
of  bed,  dislocated  his  right  pateUa  outwards.  It  was,  however, 
readily  reduced,  in  the  manner  which  has  been  described.  This 
boy  was  the  subject  of  hip-disease  on  the  right  side,  and,  therefore, 
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the  consequent  inward  direction  of  his  knee  rendered  him  parti- 

cvdarlY  hable  to  dislocation  of  the  pateUa. 

mslocations  of  the  tibia  from  the  femur. -The  femur  and  the 

tibia  are  united  at  the  knee-joint  by  such  strong  hgaments,  and 

L  articulatory  sm^^ces  are  so  large,  that  it  scarcely  -ems  possxb^ 

for  dislocation  of  this  joint  to  occur ;  indeed,  nothmg  but  the  apph- 

cation  of  great  force  can  separate  the  bones. 

The  prognosis  in  this  accident  is  unfavourable;  for,  owmg  to 

the  great  extent  of  the  articulatoiy  surfaces,  theii-  complete  separa- 
tion's never  effected  without  producing  at  the  same  tmie  senous 
ni^y  to  the  surrounding  soft  parts.    It  xs  P^-^^^' ^^^^^^^f^^^f. 
S  dislocation  may  sometimes  be  produced  by  the  operation  of 
a  Comparatively  shght  force;  as  when,  for  example,  the  knee.omt 
is  sSexed  aid  advanced,  as  in  the  act  of  progression,  it  bemg 
tleHo  a  certain  degree  unprotected  by  the  tension  of  the  We^^ 
The  tibia  may  be  displaced  from  the  femur  m  four-  different 
directions-viz.,  posteriorly,  anteriorly,  outwai'ds,  andmwards. 

"oca^io.  0/  the  tiUa  -"f^^ 
tibia  backwards  is  more  frequent  than  that  forwai-ds;  but  it  is 
stcerpossible,  in  this  case,  that  the  bones  can  be  sufficientiy 
rrld  to  constitute  a  complete  luxation,  without  so  much  mjmry 
inflicted  on  the  soft  parts  as  to  render  the  dislocation  com- 
t^'d^ediate  amputation  being  necessary.    In  th.s  mjuzy, 
SrhtdTthe  tibia  is  thrown  behind  the  condyles  o  the  femi. 
and  rests  in  the  popht^^al  space,  the  hollow  of  which  it  fiUs.  The 
^eia  forms  an  eminence  at  the  extremity  of  the  femur  and 
pateUa  torms  an  ^^^^^^  posteriorly  by  the 

^t"  i  of  th 'tiS  wSch  is  drawn  far  behind  its  natui-al  position; 
tXr^  lro^M  ^eing  permanently  -tende    to  ^ 

leg     /  J  ,        t^soj  muscles  actmg  around  the  pro- 

uuuatural  aegree  by  tto    rtens  ^  ^^^^  ^^^^ 

tradmg  "--d ^ee  "rt  is  sometimi  flexed;  but  tbis  caa 

Altbougb  tlus  dislocatou  o^^"  * Jff  "  louid  be  expected 
the  difficulty  of  reducing  it  >s  not  »  "J  ^^^ly  the  Lse  if 
from  the  extent  of  the  ^^^'y- /^J^'Z^rlnce  of  the 
the  coaptation  be  attempted  soon  "^^^'j  "f,^.^^,  so 

..dent,  for  the  ^^^^ .^^if:^:.^^:^  the  snrgeon. 
severe  an  mjury,  greatiy  idc  patient. 
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was  sent  for,  to  see  a  gentleman  at  Walthamstow,  who,  in  attempting 
to  jump  over  some  rails,  entangled  his  leg  between  them,  producing 
dislocation  of  the  tibia  backwards.  The  patient  was  a  remarkably- 
stout  man,  and  about  six  feet  two  inches  in  height.  Wlien  Mr.  SoUy 
fii*st  saw  him,  the  leg  was  extended  forwards,  and  immoveably 
fixed,  at  an  angle  of  about  35°  with  the  thigh.  The  reduction 
was  easily  effected ;  but  after  the  dislocation  was  reduced,  the  lower 
part  of  the  thigh  became  much  swollen,  and  fluctuating;  neither 
the  anterior  nor  posterior  tibial  arteries  could  be  felt,  but  there  was 
no  pulsation  in  the  mass  of  effused  fluid.  The  dislocated  leg  was 
without  sensation;  and  this,  and  the  want  of  pulsation  in  the 
tibial  arteries,  seemed  to  indicate  laceration  both  of  the  arteries 
and  nerves  of  the  leg.  The  patient  was  cold,  and  his  pulse  feeble; 
but  he  was  not  completely  collapsed.  Mr.  Lloyd,  of  St.  Bartho- 
lomew's Hospital,  was  sent  for,  and  recommended  immediate  ampu- 
tation. The  patient  would  not,  however,  consent  to  this,  and  Mr. 
Tyn-ell  was  subsequently  called  in.  When  he  examined  the  case, 
he  considered  that  the  patient  was  too  much  depressed  to  permit 
of  amputation  being  performed;  but,  as  it  was  evident  some  im- 
portant bloodvessel  had  been  torn  tln-ough,  he  thought  it  advisable 
to  tie  the  femoral  artery,  and  to  leave  the  Hmb  to  nature's  efforts. 
Mr.  Tyi-reU  was  principally  influenced  in  his  opinion  by  the  result 
of  a  case  of  fractui-ed  thigh,  with  laceration  of  the  femoral  artery, 
which  I  had  some  time  before  treated  successfolly  upon  the  above- 
mentioned  plan.  According  to  Mr.  Tyrrell's  proposal,  the  artery 
was  tied  in  this  case ;  but  the  leg  sloughed,  and  the  patient  died. 
In  the  post-mortem  examination,  the  popHtseal  vein  and  artery  were 
found  paitially  torn  through,  but  the  nerve  was  not  lacerated, 
although  it  appeared  to  have  been  violently  stretched— which 
cu'cumstance  would  probably  account  for  the  loss  of  sensation  in 
the  limb,  which  followed  immediately  upon  the  injury. 

Dislocation  of  the  tibia  forwards.— This  is  a  much  rarer  acci- 
dent than  that  last  described,— as  may  indeed  be  expected  from  the 
character  of  the  motions  of  the  articulation  :  if,  for  instance,  a  blow 
be  inflicted  on  the  upper  part  of  the  tibia  in  fi-ont,  as  the  Imee 
cannot  be  extended  beyond  a  straiglit  line,  it  receives  by  its  natural 
resistance  the  fuU  effect  of  the  force;  while,  if  a  similar  blow  be  given 
on  the  back  part  of  the  limb,  it  will  yield,  and  thus  escape  injury. 

The  diagnostic  mai-ks  of  the  dislocation  forwards  are,  permanent 
flexion  of  the  knee-joint;  projection  of  the  head  of  the  tibia  below 
the  pateUa ;  and  protrusion  of  the  condyles  of  the  femm-  into  the 
pophtseal  space,  where  they  may  produce  so  much  pressure  upon 
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tte  popM  artery,  as  to  stop  pupation  iu  its  anterior  poste- 

™l!'bo"-aislocations  of  tie  tibia  the  -cial  lig-.-t; 
«  and  the  .hole  of  the  — 

;rp:ixis:    :  titzzL  — t 

ZThel^^  wi:  so  cLpUcatedas  to  render  an>putat.on  ne- 
appearance  of  the  joint  is  ,nite  snfflcent  to  P-' 

r^sSrt%:^rrtrr.an3n2W 

r^ht  -^r:^^"^^^  ;^:r  r  thtin^er  .1  of  the 

-ioTff  t:^^^^^  hte^raV^:- 

natural  situation;  and,  ftom  '1^^  reaso^J^  ^^^^ 
difficulty  ar-ises  in  restonng  a^ed  hy  the  reaction 

subduing  the  constituinond  »2lr..2eut'wal  of  course 
TerarS;  TZ^Z^^o^^^^^  peculiarities  of  each  parti- 

Z.  seen  several  T^^^^Z^^I^ 
but  more  frequently  as  the  «sult  ^  amputation, 

a,,,  men  the  fo-- „t  the  tissues  of  the  joint,  .s 
in  consequence  of  the  disorg  j,„„^ery  s 

generally  necessary.    In  !^  °        ,      j  ^  jjoived,  to  enable 
Lost  certain,  if  the  req™s~  ^dj.  ^ 
the  structures  to  repan  the  mjury 

jected.  45         admitted  into  Accident 

Case— James  Plunkett,  a;t.  w,  -w  j^^^^ 
ward,  in  consequence  of  ha™gmpr«l  to^  to  e^^^^  ^^^^ 
.ome  eoals  at  Dovgate  Dock     The  '^^'^^^^  -ith  his  left 

lt:\:ntr:'>r:rhfdtX  ^nearly  at  a  right  angle. 
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Upon  liis  admission,  the  luiee  was  found  to  be  in  its  natural  posi- 
tion ;  his  feUow-workraen  said  that  great  deformity  had  been  pro- 
duced by  the  injury,  but  that  he  had  restored  the  joint  to  its  natural 
form  by  getting  one  workman  to  extend  the  leg,  while  he  pushed 
a  "  lump"  (the  head  of  the  tibia)  outwards  into  its  natural  situa- 
tion. The  account  he  gave,  in  fact,  left  no  doubt  that  the  accident 
had  been  a  dislocation  of  the  tibia  inwards.  It  was  ascertained 
that  the  internal  lateral  Hgament,  and  some  fibres  of  the  vastus 
internus  muscle,  had  been  ruptured  :  this  was  indicated  by  an  un- 
natural hoDow  on  the  inner  side  of  the  knee-joint,  opposite  to  the 
space  between  the  two  bones.  From  the  extent  of  the  displace- 
ment which  had  been  described,  it  was  most  probable  that  the 
cnicial  Hgaments  were  torn  thi'ough.  The  patient  complained  of 
great  pain,  either  upon  motion  of  the  hmb  or  the  slightest  pressure ; 
and  although,  at  the  period  of  his  admission,  there  was  but  httle 
swelling  of  the  knee,  tumefaction  came  on  rapidly  in  a  short  time. 
The  limb  was  immediately  placed  on  a  double  inclined  plane,  and 
secm-ed  by  a  roller  loosely  apphed  at  the  foot ;  and  at  the  lower 
part  of  the  thigh  twenty  leeches  were  apphed,  and  evaporating 
lotion  ordered  to  be  kept  constantly  on  the  part. 

On  the  evening  of  his  admission,  the  knee,  leg,  and  thigh  were 
much  swollen,  with  a  sensation  of  considerable  heat ;  the  bowels  had 
not  been  opened  since  his  admission ;  he  was  therefore  ordered  to 
take  the  following  medicine  : 

5^    Hydrarg.  chloridi.  gr.  iij. 

Ext.  coloc.  comp.  gr.  v. 

Antim.  tartariz.  gr.  ^.  M. 
Ft.  pU..  ij.  stat.  sumend. 

Swelling  of  the  hmb  still  increased,  and  a  considerable  ecchy- 
mosis  became  obvious  at  the  upper  part  of  the  calf.  Twenty  more 
leeches  were  ordered  to  be  apphed,  and  the  evaporating  lotion  to 
be  continued. 

The  swelling  was  soon  nearly  gone,  excepting  at  the  upper  part 
of  the  calf,  where  the  ecchymosis  continued;  there  was  some  hard- 
ness and  swelling  perceptible  in  the  situation  of  the  saphena  major 
vein,  leading  to  the  supposition  that  it  had  been  torn  through  in 
the  accident,  and  this  was  further  indicated  by  the  enlargement  of 
the  collateral  venous  branches.  The  patient  went  on  gradually 
improving  from  this  time ;  the  inflammation  of  the  joint  soon  sub- 
sided :  the  whip-cord  hardness  of  the  saphena  diminished,  and  he 
shortly  left  the  hospital,  able  to  walk  with  a  stick. 

Displacement  of  the  semi-lunar  cartilages. — Symptoms  simulat- 
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t.o.e  of  ^wrf— en':" 

the  semi-lunar  caitJages  sbpping  torwaios  i 

latory  surfaces  of  the  f"d  jta^   ^  T.Z^U^  reduce 

becomes  tod  m  l^2c\^,^.  are,  the  apparently 

extension  are  ft-u,fl  s.    The  ^^^^  ^^^p^^^^,^ 

extensive  mjury,  ^t^";^*"^;  '^^ed  by  a  very  trifling 

extent,  and  than  -ddenly  ex  entog^^^  tta  fet  ac^_^^^  ^^^^ 

&ation  of  the  tissues  is  completely  removed^ 

I  confess,  notwithsta.ain|«..^^^^^^^^^ 
doubt  in  my  own  mmd  rf  this  ,        jj^ar  cartilages; 

ioiut  really  -""J^raTd  mptoSd  arrangement  by 
for  when  we  consider  the  firmness  ana       l  ^  aments  of 

which  these  struetees  sxe  c^-'^^J^  *    *^         l^tt  acci- 

the  ^--i-'-^/J^Xwmrr^  to.  should  be  pro- 
dents  as  usually  cause  ™  f "  »     .  cartilages;  hut  I  am  of 

duced  by  the  detaxihment  of  *-^<' ^^^^  adventitious  growth 
opinion  aat      the  s^I^oms  -dt  fro^^^^^^ 

within  the  3°-'-  T^\''^J*^tea„ith  the  synovial  membrane 
loose  manner  m  which  it  is  con  ^^^^         ^^^^j  „f 

interferes  with  the  ^^^^^^  the  injury  has  not 

these  cases,  and  m  all  the  ?         f,„„  the  removal  of 

been  effected  by  any  sudden  rehef  jultmg 
the  offending  body  from  aV,Sc"employed  to  subdue  the 
the  slow  effects  of  the  """PW^S-*  ™7  hesi  cases,  the  patient 
resulting  ^'/^^t  therefore,  the  propriety  of  the 

ultimately  recovered.    I  d''™',  j^^^  ^,„^e  to 

violent  efforts  being  '^"P'"?" the  supposed  dislocated 
in  these  cases  for  the  purpose  „    »      ,„t  of  leeches,  fomen- 
rdrrmtirrhy  adapted  to  subdue  m. 

"T:?^hig  of  the  dislocations  of  t^^^^^^^^ 
describing  the  luxations  of  the  elbow,  I  passed 
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ulnar  articulations,  but  now  I  go  at  once  from  tlie  knee  to  tlie 
ankle-joint,  as  the  connexion  between  the  bones  of  tbe  leg  bears 
little  or  no  analogy  to  that  between  the  bones  which  constitute  the 
fore-aiTQ.  The  articulation  of  the  radius  with  the  ulna  forms  a  perfect 
diarthrodial  joint,  which  possesses  muscles  appropriate  to  its  motions ; 
while,  on  the  contrary,  the  fibula  only  moves  upon  the  tibia  under 
the  influence  of  external  force.    The  head  of  the  fibula  oflPers  so 
httle  sm'face  to  the  action  of  any  external  force,  that  it  is  difficult 
to  conceive  how  its  dislocation  can  happen;  nevertheless,  experience 
proves  that  it  may  be  displaced  from  its  articular  surface  on  the 
tibia.    When  displacement  of  the  fibula  from  the  tibia  occurs,  it  is 
usually  attended  by  fracture,  and  often  with  comminution  of  the 
bone,  to  so  great  an  extent  as  to  require  prompt  surgical  measures. 
In  compound  fr'actm-e  I  have,  indeed,  known  it  necessary  to  remove 
the  head  of  the  fibula  from  the  tibia,  an  operation  which,  although 
it  appeal's  easy,  requires  great  precaution;  for,  owing  to  the  con- 
tiguity of  the  knee-joint,  it  is  extremely  difficult  to  remove  the  head  of 
the  fibula  without  iujm-ing,  directly  or  indirectly,  the  synovial  capsule 
of  the  knee-joint.  I  have  myself  experienced  the  difficulties  that  attend 
this  operation;  for,  in  amputation  of  the  leg,  where  extensive  lacera- 
tion had  left  but  httle  to  form  a  covering,  I  have  in  three  cases 
removed  the  head  of  the  fibtda  in  order  to  diminish  the  extent  of 
surface  over  which  the  integuments  had  to  be  stretched.  I  was  induced 
to  resort  to  the  operation,  from  the  advantages  ofifered  in  saving 
the  knee-joint,  which  gives  the  patient  a  much  better  means  of 
;  support  than  can  be  obtained  when  the  amputation  is  performed 
;  above  the  knee.    In  one  of  these  cases,  violent  inflammation  of  the 
knee-joint  followed  the  operation,  the  synovia  escaped,  and  the 
patient  was  reduced  to  a  very  critical  situation ;  ultimately,  how- 
I  ever,  he  recovered.    There  is  a  further  objection  to  the  removal 
•  of  the  head  of  the  fibula,  when  it  has  itself  been  injured,  as  in  the 
t  case  of  compound  fracture ;  in  such  an  instance  we  not  only  have 
I  the  danger  arising  from  the  cause  I  have  just  mentioned,  but  the 
1  remaining  portion  of  bone  is  set  free  from  any  attachment  at  its 
I  upper  extremity,  and  must  prove  a  som-ce  of  constant  and  excessive 
'.  irritation  to  the  surrounding  muscles. 

The  dislocation  of  the  fibula  from  the  lower  part  of  the  tibia 
can  only  occiu-  concomitantly  with  injury  to  the  ankle-joint,  and 
therefore  the  considerations  referring  to  this  accident  will  natm-ally 
be  included  in  the  description  of  the  dislocations  of  the  ankle. 

Dislocations  of  the  ankle-joint. — The  diff"ering  and  somewhat 
mdefinite  modes  of  describing  the  various  dislocations  of  the  ankle- 
jomt  have  given  rise  to  much  confusion,  and  engendered  difficulties 
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where  none  ought  reaUy  to  exist.  It  appears  to  me  that  luxations 
of  the  anlde  ought  to  be  spoken  of  invariably  as  displacements  of 
the  astragalus,  which  is  the  moveable  bone,  and  that  the  pecuhar 
character  of  the  dislocation  should  be  distinguished  accordmg  to 
the  direction  in  which  the  astragalus  is  driven.  I  shall,  therefore, 
describe  the  dislocations  of  the  ankle  as  the  displacement  of  the 
astragalus— inwards,  outwards,  forwards,  and  backwards,  from  the 
tibia  and  fibula. 

The  form  of  the  articulation  of  the  foot  with  the  bones  ot  the 
leg  is  so  admirably  adapted  to  the  attamment  of  great  strength,  and 
the  Hgaments  that  restrain  its  motions  are  in  themselves  so  powerful, 
that  to  the  view  of  the  anatomist,  luxation  of  the  ankle-jomt  seems 
scarcely  possible  ;  but  when  we  consider  the  nature  of  the  functions 
of  this  joint,  and  the  violence  to  which  it  is  constantly  hable,  we 
shall  perceive  that  accidents  to  it  -are  indeed  comparatively  very 

Dislocation  of  the  astragalus  inwards. -T\^^  is  the  most  frequent 
luxation,  in  consequence  of  themaUeolus  internus  not  descendmg  so 
low  as  the  external.    The  degree  of  deformity  prevents  the  possi- 
bihty  of  mistaking  the  nature  of  the  accident.    The  sole  ot  the 
foot  is  directed  outwards,  the  iimer  edge  only  restmg  upon  the 
oTound,  the  internal  malleolus  projects  upon  the  inner  side  ot  the 
articulatory  surface  of  the  astragalus,  over  which  the  skm  is  so 
stretched  as  to  threaten  its  laceration;  the  fibula  is  broken  from 
about  an  inch  and  a  half  to  two  inches  above  the  ankle-jomt,  and 
the  lower  portion  is  drawn  inwards  with  the  astragalus,  so  as  to 
lose  its  natural  paraUel  direction  with  the  tibia.    If  this  accident 
occurs  to  a  person  faUing  from  a  considerable  height  upon  his  teet 
Z  tibia,  as  well  as  the  fibula,  is  liable  to  be  fi^actured  immediately 
above  the  malleolus  internus,  and  the  astragalus  also  is  sometmie 
«pht,  in  which  case  the  prognosis  is  unfavoui^ble.    It  may  happen 
that  when  the  astragalus  is  dislocated  inwards,  it  -^-J^^^^l^^^ 
same  time  a  tendency  to  be  thrown  backwards;  -  J^J^f  J^^^ 
indicated  by  the  comparative  shortening  or  lengthenmg  of  the  foot, 

-%rrdtrr:rrgr:h^^^^^^^ 

is  to  place  the  patient  in  the  recimibent  iiostiu-e  upon  the  mjmed 
9  de  the  leg  being  bent  at  a  right  angle  mth  the  thigh  mid  the 
tt  e:We5  for  tL  purpose  of  ^^^^T:^:^:^ 
an  assistant  makes  extension  from  the  foo  ^uecto^^ 
the  same  time,  while  the  surgeon  presses  ^^'^^^^^  Ael^^ 
usually  the  reduction  is  readily  performed.  Tins  ho.  e  e.,  depends 
on  the  perfect  relaxation  of  the  gastrocnemn  muscles.  I 
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several  times  witnessed  this  accident,  and  have  always  found  the 
reduction  easy,  as  the  fibula,  being  broken,  offers  no  resistance  to 
the  coaptation  of  the  articulatory  surfaces.  When  speaking  of 
fractiu-es  of  the  fibula,  I  mentioned  the  recurrence  of  a  dislocation 
of  the  astragalus  inwards,,  merely  from  the  spasmodic  action  of  the 
muscles,  in  consequence  of  splints  not  having  been  appHed  to 
prevent  such  an  effect;  this  fact  sufaciently  points  out  the  propriety, 
immediately  after  the  reduction  has  been  accomplished,  of  applying 
two  splints,  each  foi-nished  with  a  foot-piece,  so  as  to  keep  the  foot 
protected  fr-om  the  influence  of  the  muscles.  Should  there  be 
subsequent  inflammation,  local  or  even  constitutional  means  may  be 
required.  During  the  process  of  the  consohdation  of  the  fibula, 
the  outer  splint  should  always  be  worn  with  its  foot-piece,  so  as  to 
prevent  permanent  distortion  of  the  foot  outwards. 

This  dislocation  is  liable  to  be  rendered  compound  by  the  burst- 
ing of  the  skin,  which  is  in  a  state  of  extreme  tension  from  the 
projection  of  the  malleolus  intemus.  "When  this  happens,  the 
reduction  of  the  luxation  is  difl&cult,  from  the  manner  in  which  the 
lower  segment  of  the  penetrated  skin  is  puckered  in  and  restrained 
between  the  projecting  inferior  extremity  of  the  tibia  and  the  astra- 
galus; the  latter  cannot,  indeed,,  be  returned  to  its  place  without  the 
hberation  of  the  confined  portion  of  skin,  and  this  can  only  be  effected 
by  making  an  incision  commencing  somewhat  below  the  projecting 
malleolus,  the  knife  being  insinuated  upwards  beneath  the  tibia,  to 
divide  the  integument,  which  is  tightly  bound  in  by  the  end  of  that 
bone ;  the  loosened  skin  may  thus  be  turned  back,  and  the  bones 
restored  to  their  natural  places..  After  the  reduction  is  completed, 
the  flaps  formed  by  the  operation  just  described  may  be  easily 
adjusted  so  as  to  assist  in  the  reparation  of  the  injured  part. 

A  very  similar  condition  may  arise  from  the  formation  of 
abscess  after  a  simple  dislocation  of  the  astragalus  inwards. 

George  Balsac,  aged  48,  on  the  8th  May,  1847,  fell  (by  slipping 
upon  a  piece  of  orange-peel),  producing  simple  dislocation  of  the 
astragalus  inwards,  attended  by  the  usual  fracture  of  the  fibula 
(Pott's  fractvu-e).  The  dislocation  was  easily  reduced,  but,  owing 
to  the  pressure  of  the  malleolus  intemus  upon  the  integument,  an 
abscess  subsequently  formed,  the  skin  ulcerated,  pus  was  evacuated, 
and  a  considerable  portion  of  malleolus  exposed  to  view.  Four 
months  after  the  accident,  the  man  came  under  my  care ;  anchy- 
losis of  the  joint  was  at  this  time  nearly  complete,  and  the  protrud- 
ing malleolus  intemus  was  in  a  state  of  caries.  I  determined  upon 
leaving  tliis  portion  of  bone  to  the  process  of  exfohation,  considering 
that  if  it  were  removed  by  operation  the  joint  would  be  exposed, 
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and  the  anchylosis  interrupted.  To  assist  tlie  exfoliation  I  applied 
phosphoric  acid  ;  the  outer  layer  of  the  bone  was  thrown  off.  The 
cancellated  structure  granulated,  and  the  woimd  soon  became 
cicatrized. 

I  beheve  that  had  I  in  this  case  sawn  off  the  end  of  the  maUeolus, 
the  exposure  of  the  joint  would  have  rendered  subsequent  amputa- 
tion of  the  foot  necessary,  while  now  a  stiff  ankle-joint  Is  the  only 
inconvenience  the  patient  suffers. 

Dislocation  of  the  astragalus  outwards.  —  This  accident  is 
generally  attended  by  more  severe  injury  to  the  neighbouring  parts 
than  the  last.  This  is  perhaps  owing  to  the  projection  of  external 
malleolus  very  much  exceeding  that  of  the  internal.  It  is  usually 
accompanied  by  fracture  and  comminution  of  the  fibula.  In  this 
dislocation  the  deformity  is  highly  characteristic  of  the  direction  in 
which  the  astragalus  is  thrown  :  the  sole  of  the  foot  is  turned  more 
or  less  inwards,  the  outer  edge  alone  resting  on  the  gi'ound,  while 
the  malleolus  externus  projects  on  the  outer  side,  threatening  lace- 
ration of  the  skin.  The  malleolus  intemus  is  also  frequently  broken 
in  this  accident,  and  the  fracture  sometimes  extends  upwards, 
through  the  articular  extremity,  to  the  shaft  of  the  tibia.  It  is  said 
that  the  fibulo-tarsal  hgaments  sometimes  give  way  before  the  bone 
itself  is  broken.  I  have  never  myself  witnessed  a  case  of  the 
kind. 

The  reduction  shotdd  be  effected  as  soon  as  possible  after  the 
occurrence  of  the  accident.  The  patient  is  to  be  placed  upon 
his  back,  with  the  thigh  of  the  injiu^ed  limb  flexed  upon  the  pelvis. 
Counter-extension  is  to  be  made  from  the  leg,  while  the  surgeon, 
grasping  the  dorsum  of  the  foot  with  one  hand,  and  the  os  calcis 
with  the  other,  makes  the  extension,  at  the  same  time  rotating  the 
whole  foot  outwards,  and  directing  the  asti-agalus  towards  the  tibia, 
from  whence  it  has  been  displaced.  The  reduction  is  thus  generally 
effected  without  much  difficvdty.  Splints  furnished  with  foot- 
pieces  should  be  immediately  adapted  to  the  limb ;  but  only  suffi- 
cient pressure  to  maintain  the  natural  position  should  be  employed. 
Local  and  constitutional  remedies  must  also  be  made  use  of,  to 
prevent  the  inflammation  likely  to  ensue  after  so  severe  an  injmy. 
The  prognosis  here  is  much  less  favourable  than  in  cases  of  dislo- 
cation inwards,  in  consequence  of  the  greater  degi-ee  of  injury 
sustained  by  the  joint. 

Wlien  the  dislocation  of  the  astragalus  outwards  is  compomid, 
or  even  when  it  is  complicated  by  fracture  of  the  malleoli,  or  of  its 
own  body.  Sir  Astiey  Cooper  has  shown  that  amputation  of  the 
foot  need  not  invariably  be  resorted  to.  Many  instances  ai-e  quoted 
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where  portions  of  the  tibia  and  fibula  have  been  sawn  off,  and 
even  where  the  whole  astragalus  has  been  removed  with  perfect 
success,  the  only  defect  being  a  stiff  joint.  Some  time  since,  a  boy, 
who  had  been  under  the  care  of  Mr.  Bossey,  of  Woolwich,  was 
admitted  into  Guy's  Hospital  with  a  dislocation  of  the  astragalus 
inwards  and  forwards.  Although  the  accident  had  happened 
some  days  previously  to  the  boy's  admission,  the  reduction  had 
not  been  effected.  The  whole  of  the  astragalus  was  exposed; 
and,  as  the  child  was  not  suffering  from  any  constitutional  invita- 
tion, I  left  it  to  be  separated  by  natiu-e.  In  a  short  time  it  was 
very  easily  removed.  I  then  restored  the  foot  to  its  natural 
position,  and  the  child  soon  left  the  hospital,  quite  recovered, 
excepting  that  the  ankle  was  inflexible.  I  have  also  on  one 
occasion  successfoUy  removed  the  astragalus  immediately  after  the 
occmTence  of  the  accident ;  but  this  is  not  an  easy  operation,  as 
there  is  always  considerable  diflaculty  in  introducing  the  knife  be- 
tween the  astragalus  and  os  calcis,  so  as  to  cut  through  the  sub- 
astragalar hgaments  which  so  firmly  unite  those  bones.  Sir  Astley 
Cooper,  Mr.  Green,  and  other  surgeons,  have  also  successfully  per- 
formed this  operation ;  but  I  consider  that  (at  any  rate  in  a  crowded 
metropohs)  the  result  must  always  be  doubtful.  At  Guy's  Hospital, 
a  large  proportion  of  the  cases  of  compound  dislocation  of  the  ankle- 
joint  terminate  fatally,  even  where  removal  of  the  bone  has  not 
been  required. 

When  the  dislocation  is  complicated  by  laceration  of  the  soft 
parts,  comminution  of  bone,  or  rupture  of  bloodvessels,  the  neces- 
sity for  amputation  is  obvious,  and  the  surgeon  should  in  no  wise 
seek  to  save  the  limb  at  the  risk  of  the  life  of  his  patient. 

Dislocation  of  the  astragalus  outwards,  followed  by  tetanus. — 
In  August,  1839,  I  had  a  patient,  a  man  45  years  of  age,  in  Guy's 
Hospital,  who  had  been  thrown  off  the  shaft  of  his  cart,  the  wheel 
passing  over  his  ankle,  producing  a  compound  dislocation  of  the 
astragalus  outwards ;  the  foot  was  thrown  inwards,  and  twisted  so 
much  upwards  that  its  inner  edge  was  brought  almost  parallel  with 
the  tibia.  Upon  examining  the  injured  parts,  I  found  the  astra- 
galus broken  through  its  neck,  just  anterior  to  the  groove  in  which 
the  interosseous  ligaments  are  fixed  to  connect  it  to  the  os  calcis, 
leaving  the  anterior  portion  of  the  astragalus  attached  to  the  navi- 
cular bone,  while  the  upper  articular  surface  for  the  tibia  projected 
with  the  malleolus  externus  through  the  wound.  There  was,  in 
fact,  dislocation  of  the  astragalus  from  the  calcis,  comphcated  with 
fracture  of  the  astragalus  and  malleolus  externus.  I  immediately 
recommended  amputation  of  the  hmb ;  but  the  patient  would  not 
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consent,  and  I  therefore  adjusted  the  parts  as  well  as  I  could.  I 
first  tried  to  reduce  the  protruding  portion  of  the  astragalus,  but  I 
could  not  succeed  in  this,  and  was  consequently  obhged  to  remove  it 
by  dividing  the  external  lateral  hgaments  of  the  ankle-joint;  the 
foot  was  now  readily  returned  to  its  natural  position,  and  a  splint 
was  supplied  to  keep  it  from  being  disturbed ;  the  ankle  was 
covered  with  hnt,  cold  water  being  kept  constantly  dripping  upon  it. 

For  a  few  days  the  patient  appeared  to  be  going  on  weU ;  but 
on  the  fourth  evening  after  the  accident,  he  was  seized  with  delirium 
tremens ;  three  grains  of  soHd  opium  were  given,  and  the  next 
morning  he  was  better  in  every  respect, — subsequently,  however, 
he  had  frequent  attacks  of  delirium  and  rigors,  which  showed  that 
there  existed  some  continued  cause  of  irritation.  An  opening  was 
made  in  the  sole  of  the  foot  and  some  pus  evacuated ;  this  gave 
great  rehef  to  the  patient ;  but  by  this  time  his  constitutional 
powers  had  become  so  much  depressed  that  amputation  was  out  of 
the  question.  Five  days  after  the  accident  he  was  suddenly  seized 
vsdth  symptoms  of  trismus,  and  it  is  remarkable  that  aU  signs  of 
delirium  at  once  left  him :  his  pulse  was  140,  small  and  irritable, 
but  feeble.  The  foot  was  looking  better,  and  pus  was  plentifully 
discharged  from  the  wound  :  his  body  was  covered  with  a  cold  sweat. 
I  ordered  large  doses  of  quinine  with  wine,  occasionally  calomel 
and  opium,  and  purgative  enemata,  to  correct  an  obstinate  con- 
stipation ;  opisthotonos  soon  came  on,  and,  after  hngeiing  for  five 
days  from  the  commencement  of  the  tetanic  symptoms,  the  patient 
died. 

In  1849  I  was  sent  for,  to  see  a  gentleman,  set.  64,  who  had  been 
thrown  out  of  his  gig,  dislocating  the  astragalus  iawards,  producing 
at  the  same  time  compound  fracture  of  the  fibula.  "V\Tien  I  arrived 
at  the  residence  of  the  patient,  I  fotmd  that  the  hmb  had  been  per- 
fectly well  adjusted  by  Mr.  Brightwell,  of  Sawbridgeworth,  who 
was  first  called  in,  and  Mr.  Dobson,  of  Harlow,  who  had  been  in 
attendance  with  him.  The  limb  was  so  well  placed  that  I  did  not 
think  it  right  to  iaterfere  with  it,  but  contented  myself  with  recom- 
mending calomel  and  opium  at  bed-time,  and  saline  medicine,  to 
allay  irritative  fever,  which  had  already  commenced.  Talcing  into 
consideration  the  age  of  the  patient  and  the  imfavom-able  result  of 
these  accidents  generally,  I  felt  disposed  to  recommend  immediate 
amputation,  but  the  feeble  and  irritable  state  of  the  pulse  forbade  such 
a  step.  In  consultation,  after  having  seen  the  patient,  some  differ- 
ence of  opinion  arose  between  myself  and  the  other  sm'geons,  as  to 
the  prognosis  of  the  case.  I  felt  persuaded  that  the  accident  would 
prove  fatal ;  but  they,  on  the  contrary,  saw  no  cause  of  alarm» 
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The  case  went  on,  however,  from  worse  to  worse,  large  abscesses 
formed  at  the  upper  and  back  part  of  the  calf  of  the  leg,  the  bone 
at  the  seat  of  injmy  became  daily  more  exposed  by  the  sloughing 
of  soft  pai'ts,  and  at  the  end  of  thi-ee  weeks  the  patient  died. 

I  do  not  believe  that  the  whole  of  the  danger  in  these  cases 
arises  from  the  injury  to  the  anlde-jomt ;  but  that,  in  conse- 
quence of  the  immense  force  necessary  to  displace  the  articu- 
latory  surfaces  of  this  comphcated  joint,  the  muscles  of  the  calf  of 
the  leg  ai-e  so  severely  stretched  or  even  lacerated  that  much  of  the 
irritation  must  be  attributed  to  this  cause,  and  that  the  abscesses 
which  almost  invariably  occur  as  a  sequel  to  these  accidents  tend 
in  no  shght  degree  to  accelerate  their  fatal  termination. 

Dislocation  of  the  astragalus  backwards. — This  accident  is  gene- 
rally produced  by  the  foot  meeting  suddenly  with  an  obstacle  while 
the  person  is  in  the  act  of  runniag.  In  such  a  case  the  impetus  of 
the  body  cai-ries  the  tibia  forwards,  while  the  foot  is  forcibly  checked, 
and  the  astragalus  is  thrown  behind,  usually  fracturing  the  fibula 
at  the  same  time. 

The  diagnostic  marks  of  this  injury  are,  shortening  of  the 
dorsum  of  the  foot,  and  unnatural  elongation  of  the  heel,  the  foot 
being  also  fixed  in  the  extended  position,  and  sHghtly  rotated  in- 
wards. From  the  fibula  being  broken,  it  sometimes  happens  that 
the  displacement  is  only  partial,  the  posterior  portion  of  the  arti- 
cular surface  of  the  tibia  stUl  resting  upon  the  astragalus,  while  the 
anterior  part  projects  over  the  navicular  bone. 

The  reduction  should  be  performed  as  soon  as  possible  after  the 
accident ;  for  if  it  be  delayed  the  difficulties  are  greatly  increased; 
extension  and  counter-extension  are  to  be  made  as  in  the  disloca- 
tion outwards.  The  foot  must,  however,  be  rotated,  so  that  the 
astragalus  may  be  drawn  forwards  into  its  normal  situation.  The 
after-treatment  is  in  every  way  precisely  similar  to  that  already 
described. 

Dislocation  of  the  astragalus  forwards. — I  have  never  seen  an 
instance  of  this  accident,  neither  does  it  appear  that  Sir  Astley 
Cooper  ever  met  with  it.  I  should  indeed  doubt  the  possibility 
of  the  complete  displacement  of  the  astragalus  in  this  direction 
happening,  excepting  under  such  circumstances  as  would  render 
immediate  amputation  unavoidable. 

Dislocation  of  the  bones  of  the  tarsus. — From  the  limited  motion 
of  these  bones  upon  each  other,  the  great  extent  of  surface  in  con- 
tact, and  the  excessive  strength  of  their  connexion,  their  displace- 
ment is  an  exceedingly  rare  accident,  but  it  does  sometimes  happen, 
as  in  the 
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Dislocation  of  the  calcis  outwards  from  the  astragalus. — The 
following  case  illustrates  very  well  the  natm-e  of  this  accident : — 
John  Ryley,  aged  49,  was  admitted  into  Guy's  Hospital  with  a 
dislocation  of  the  foot.     He  stated  that,  in  swinging  himself  out  of 
a  cart,  he  lost  his  hold,  and  slipped  down  upon  the  kerb-stone,  his 
right  foot  being  turned  completely  inwards,  in  which  position  it 
remained  untU  he  was  brought  to  the  hospital.    The  diagno.stic 
marks  of  the  injury  were  as  follows  : — The  cliief  deformity  arose 
from  the  complete  inversion  of  the  whole  foot,  the  sole  of  which 
faced  directly  inwards  :  the  astragalus  formed  also  a  very  evident 
deformity;  for,  although  it  remained  in  its  natural  position  with 
respect  to  the  tibia  and  fibula,  its  anterior  articulatory  surface 
pressed  so  tightly  against  the  skin,  that,  had  the  dislocation  re- 
mained unreduced,  the  integuments  must  very  soon  have  undergone 
ulceration  :  the  superior  edge  of  the  anterior  articulatory  surface 
of  the  astragalus  could  be  easily  felt,  and  its  form  was  distiactly 
visible;  a  deep  hollow  was  also  observed  below  the  external  mal- 
leolus, where  there  was  evidently  extensive  contusion  of  the  soft  parts: 
the  external  malleolus  formed  a  considerable  projection  in  its  natm'al 
situation;  but  neither  it  nor  any  of  the  other  bones  of  the  foot  was 
fractured.    From  these  appearances  it  was  judged  to  be  a  disloca- 
tion of  the  calcis  and  navicular  bone  with  the  rest  of  the  foot  out- 
vrards  from  the  astragalus.    The  reduction  was  effected  in  the  fol- 
lowing manner  : — The  surgeon  knelt  at  the  foot  of  the  patient's 
bed,  and,  grasping  the  heel  with  his  right  hand,  made  extension 
from  the  instep  with  his  left,  an  assistant  at  the  same  time  pressing 
the  tibia  inwards  towards  its  natm^al  position.    The  reduction  was 
very  easily  effected,  and  the  foot  regained  its  natui-al  form,  with 
the  exception  of  the  swelling  produced  by  the  injmy  to  the  soft 
parts.    The  leg  was  laid  upon  a  splint,  with  a  foot-piece  on  its 
outer  side,  and  two  or  tkree  turns  of  the  roller  were  Hghtly  apphed 
over  the  foot  and  below  the  knee,  in  order  to  keep  the  splint  in  its 
proper  position.  Leeches,  and  afterwards  cold  lotions,  were  apphed. 
During  the  progi'ess  of  cure,  the  patient  suffered  much  pain,  and 
also  u-ritative  fever.    Pus  formed  below  the  malleolus  extemus,  and 
was  evacuated.    Gradually,  however,  the  symptoms  subsided  under 
the  treatment  adopted,  and  the  parts  rapidly  recovered. 

Dislocation  of  the  navicular  bone  from  the  astragalus,  and  the 
cuboid  from  the  os  calcis. — This  is,  in  fact,  a  dislocation  of  "Cho- 
part's  tarsal  joint."  I  once  saw  it  in  the  case  of  a  man  who  was 
admitted  into  Guy's  Hospital.  The  toes,  metatai'sus,  and  anterior 
half  of  the  tarsus,  were  twisted  inwards.  The  anterior  articulatory 
surfaces  of  the  astragalus  and  os  calcis  formed  a  projection  on  the 
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outer  side  of  tlie  footj  the  astragalus  being  so  tightly  pressed  against 
the  skin  as  to  threaten  momentaiy  laceration;  and  a  deep  hollow, 
evidently  resulting  from  the  displacement  of  the  cuboid  bone^  coidd 
be  felt  just  in  fi-ont  of  the  os  calcis. 

Reduction  was  accompHshed  by  the  usual  extension  and  cotmter- 
extension,  and  by  forcing  the  metatarsus  outwards,  while  pressure 
on  the  bones  of  the  leg  in  the  opposite  direction  guided  the  dis- 
placed tarsal  bones  into  their  proper  situation.  In  this  case,  con- 
siderable constitutional  ii'ritation  followed  the  accident,  and  abscesses 
formed;  but  the  patient  ultimately  recovered,  the  usefulness  of  his 
limb  being  but  httle  impaired. 

Sir  Astley  Cooper  has  described  two  cases  of  dislocation  of  the 
iaternal  cuneiform  bone,  but  ia  neither  of  them  covJd  the  displace- 
ment be  overcome.  One  of  these  cases  occurred  when  I  was  di'esser 
at  Guy^s  Hospital.  The  principal  diagnostic  mark  was  a  consider- 
able projection  inwards  of  the  internal  cuneiform  bone,  having  the 
appearance  of  a  displacement  of  the  toes  outwards.  Although-  the 
bone  could  not  be  restored  to  its  normal  position,  the  patient  suf- 
fered but  Httle  pain  or  inconvenience  from  the  injury. 

The  dislocations  of  the  metatarsus  and  the  phalanges  of  the  toes 
are  very  rare — much  more  so,  indeed,  than  those  of  the  bones  of 
the  carpus  and  phalanges  of  the  fingers.  A  heavy  weight  falling 
on  the  foot,  or  a  carriage  passing  over  it  may  produce  such  an 
injury;  but  the  probable  destruction  of  soft  parts  and  comminution 
of  bone  would  render  immediate  amputation  indispensable.  Should, 
however,  dislocation  of  the  phalanges  occur  without  severe  and  ex- 
tensive concomitant  injury  to  the  surrounding  tissues,  reduction 
may  be  effected  in  the  same  manner  as  that  described  in  treating 
of  dislocation  of  the  phalanges  of  the  fingers. 
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SURGERY  OF  THE  REGIONS. 

Reasons  for  adopting  this  system — Calvarian  region — Tissues  enter- 
ing into  its  formation — Extravasation  of  blood — Wounds  of  the 
scalp — Encysted  tumours — Emphysema — Abscesses — Temporal 
region  —  Opening  temporal  artery — Aneurism  of — Fracture  of 
temporal  bone — Region  of  the  ear — Congenital  obstructions — 
Accidental  obstructions — Polypi — Lesions  of  the  auricle — 
Plastic  operations — Inflammation  of  the  cavity  of  the  tympa- 
num— Treatment — Obstruction  of  Eustachian  tube — Treatment 
— Malformation  of  internal  ear — Mastoidal  region — Abscess  of 
— Specific  ulcers — Base  of  the  skull — Division  into  anterior 
central,  and  posterior  portions — Diseases  and  accidents  of 
each — Advantages  of  this  division — Region  of  the  face  —  The 
nose — Its  double  office — Its  diseases — Polypi — Ozcena — Epis- 
tasois — Plastic  operations. 

In  the  lectm-es  which  I  have  thus  far  given,  I  have  only  described 
the  morbid  conditions  of  the  several  tissues  of  the  skeleton.  In 
proceeding  with  my  subject,  I  think  it  advisable  to  consider  the 
different  lesions,  whether  arising  from  disease  or  accident,  in  relation 
to  the  regions  in  which  they  occur, — a  classification  which  has  ah-eady 
been  adopted  by  some  French  authors,  and  which  has  been  cor- 
rectly termed  by  them  "topographical  surgery."  I  regard  this 
arrangement  as  most  convenient  and  advantageous  in  every  way; 
and  although  the  shortness  of  the  time  allotted  for  a  course  of 
lectures  in  the  London  medical  session  prevents  my  constantiy 
following  the  plan,  I  am  thoroughly  convinced  of  its  utility,  and 
therefore  adopt  it  in  the  present  instance.  According  to  this  mode 
of  procedure,  the  whole  of  the  surface  of  the  body  is  divided  into 
localities  or  regions  of  definite  extent.  I  shaU  commence  at  what  is 
termed  the  Calvarian  Region. 

The  tissues  entering  into  the  formation  of  this  region  ai-e  the  hau-, 
skin,  cellular  tissue,  occipito-frontalis  muscle  and  its  tendon,  and  the 
bones  constitiiting  the  vault  of  the  cranium.  On  the  diseases  of  the 
hair  and  skin  I  have  but  httle  to  say,  as  they  scai-cely  belong  to 
the  province  of  the  surgeon.  I  shaU  therefore  confine  myself  to  the 
consideration  of  such  injm-ies  as  requii-e  direct  sm-gical  treatment. 
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In  describing,  on  a  former  occasion,  tlie  fi'actures  to  which  the 
bones  of  the  skull  are  liable,  I  spoke  of  compression  and  concussion 
of  the  brain.  I  now  pass  on  to  the  elfects  wliich  sometimes  result 
in  such  cases  to  the  structm-es  external  to  the  bone. 

Extravasation  of  blood  is  one  of  the  most  frequent  attendants 
upon  injury  to  the  head ;  it  may  occur  either  between  the  scalp  and 
the  occipito-frontalis  muscle  or  its  tendon,  or  beneath  that  muscle 
and  between  it  and  the  pericranium.  In  the  first  case,  the  ecchy- 
mosis  is  confined  and  circumscribed,  in  consequence  of  the  density 
of  the  subcutaneous  cellular  membrane;  but  in  the  latter,  the 
cellular  tissue  is  so  loose  in  its  texture,  in  order  to  provide  for  the 
free  play  of  the  occipito-frontahs  muscle  over  the  bones,  that  the 
blood  becomes  difixised  over  a  large  surface,  and,  gravitating  towards 
the  inferior  surrounding  parts,  coagulates,  and  there  operates  as 
an  extraneous  substance,  so  as  frequently  to  render  incisions  neces- 
sary for  its  removal, — a  course  which  is  never  requisite  when  the 
effusion  is  merely  subcutaneous. 

Owing  to  the  great  freedom  of  motion  possessed  by  the  occipito- 
frontahs  miiscle,  inflammation  in  this  region,  whatever  may  be  its 
cause,  very  often  assumes  an  erysipelatous  character;  hence  it  is  neces- 
sary to  keep  a  patient  in  a  state  of  complete  bodily  rest,  and  fi'ee 
from  aU  mental  excitement.  If  there  should  be  tension  of  the  sldn, 
indicating  efliision  beneath,  a  number  of  small  iacisions  may  be  made, 
to  permit  of  the  exudation  of  serum  or  matter :  this  immediately 
reheves  the  distention,  and  seems  to  subdue  the  constitutional  dis- 
turbance. In  these  affections,  cold  applications  should  be  avoided, 
and  warm  fomentations  and  poiiltices  alone  employed.  When,  from 
fracture  of  the  skull  in  this  region,  the  employment  of  the  trephine 
is  necessary,  the  sutures  should  never  be  included  within  the 
operation  of  the  instrument,  particularly  the  sagittal  suture,  which 
marks  the  tract  of  the  superior  longitudinal  sinus. 

Wounds  of  the  scalp  are  similar  in  their  general  character  and 
appearance  to  those  in  other  superficial  parts,  but  they  differ  siir- 
gically  in  consequence  of  theii-  proximity  to  the  brain,  and  from  the 
vessels  of  the  scalp  communicating  with  those  of  the  interior  of  the 
cranium;  so  that,  in  wounds  which  seem  at  first  but  trifling,  the 
inflammation  may  extend  and  produce  serious  ulterior  consequences. 

Wounds  of  the  scalp  may  be  divided  into  incised,  lacerated, 
contused,  and  punctured.  An  incised  wound  of  the  scalp  resembles 
precisely  a  similar  wound  in  any  other  superficial  part  of  the  body. 
Generally  the  integuments  are  simply  divided,  and  in  that  case  the 
edges  should  be  brought  together  by  adhesive  plaister,  and  bandage 
if  it  be  required,  and  union  by  the  first  intention  promoted.  If 
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the  incised  wound  lias  taken  a  slanting  direction,  so  that  a  flap  is 
formed,  it  is  more  difficult  to  produce  and  maintain  the  coaptation 
of  the  parts;  and  in  addition  to  the  strapping  a  suture  should  be 
employed,  and  a  double-headed  roller  apphed  over  and  around  the 
skull,  not  only  to  assist  in  keeping  the  parts  of  the  wound  in  the 
proper  position,  but  to  prevent  aU  motion  of  the  occipito-frontahs 
muscle.  The  patient  should  be  kept  perfectly  quiet  on  low  diet, 
and  with  the  bowels  freely  open,  and  the  surgeon  should  watch  his 
condition  closely,  to  detect  the  least  tendency  to  cerebral  symptoms, 
so  that  he  may  be  prepared  to  combat  them  the  moment  they  make 
their  appearance.  The  apphcation  of  the  bandage  is  a  measure  of 
great  importance,  as  it  not  only  serves  to  keep  the  parts  in  the 
proper  position,  but  by  preserving  them  at  rest  it  diminishes  the 
tendency  to  erysipelas.  It  is  better  to  avoid  sutures,  if  possible,  in 
wounds  of  the  scalp,  as  they  sometimes  cause  great  irritation. 
When  it  becomes  necessary  to  employ  them,  a  very  fine  needle  and 
small  silk  shotdd  be  used,  and  the  suture  removed  forty-eight  hoiu-s 
after  it  is  apphed,  or  even  sooner,  if  it  produces  more  irritation  than 
usual. 

Lacerated  wounds  of  the  scalp  may  be  produced  by  any  instru- 
ment having  a  rough  edge,  which  instead  of  dividing  the  paa'ts  tears 
them:  these  wounds  may  be  comphcated  with  contusion.  "V\Tien 
the  wound  is  simply  lacerated,  the  parts  only  being  torn  into  a 
jagged  wound,  the  treatment  and  conditions  are  the  same  as  those 
that  relate  to  other  regions  of  the  body,  but  they  generally  heal 
more  readily,  from  the  great  vascularity  of  the  scalp.  The  great 
object  is  to  maintain  the  parts  in  apposition,  and  in  a  state  of 
quietude.  If  a  flap  be  raised  fr-om  the  cranium,  as  may  happen  in 
an  injury  inflicted  by  a  hooked  instrument,  the  case  should  be 
treated  as  incised  flap  wound,  the  same  conditions  holding  in 
both  instances  with  respect  to  the  necessity  for  rest  and  caa-efol 
adaptation  of  the  parts.  In  contused  wounds  of  the  scalp,  the  piin- 
ciple  of  treatment  is  exactly  the  same  as  that  in  the  ti'eatment  of 
ordinary  contusions,  when  the  parts  are  superficial,  as  on  the  shin; 
but  in  contused  wounds  of  the  head  gi-eater  attention  must  be  given 
to  the  antiphlogistic  regimen,  on  account  of  the  reasons  I  have  before 
cited,  viz.,  the  proximity  of  the  brain  and  its  membranes.  "Wounds 
of  this  kind  can  never  be  made  to  heal  entnely  by  the  first  inten- 
tion. The  wound  should  be  cleansed,  and  the  separated  edges 
brought  together  and  maintained  in  their  proper  position  by  plaister. 
The  parts  must  not  be  nicely  adapted,  for  some  portions  of  the 
wounded  integuments  are  often  so  much  injured  that  sloughing 
will  be  sure  to  follow,  and  therefore  it  is  wrong  to  attempt  to 
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promote  adhesion  by  bringing  them  closely  into  contact;  for  if  they 
ai'e  confined,  the  swelling  will  produce  considerable  inflammation 
and  fever.  When  the  edges  of  the  wound  are  brought  slightly 
together,  warm-water  dressing  or  poultice  may  be  laid  over  the 
plaister,  and  the  whole  kept  at  rest,  so  that  adhesion  may  take 
place  in  those  parts  of  the  wound  which  are  in  a  condition  to 
maintain  the  process  of  union  by  first  intention.  When  there  is  a 
tendency  to  inflammation,  calomel  and  opium,  with  small  doses  of 
tai'tarized  antimony,  may  be  given  with  advantage.  The  latter 
medicine  is  particularly  useful,  from  the  beneficial  influence  it  exer- 
cises upon  the  action  of  the  heart.  If  the  contused  wound  be  of 
the  flap  kind,  the  treatment  must  be  somewhat  modified:  the  flap 
must  be  carefully  cleansed  from  gravel,  or  any  other  foreign  matter, 
and  should  be  immediately  adapted  to  the  denuded  cranimn,  and 
kept  in  its  place  by  adhesive  plaister,  bandage,  and  perhaps  also  by 
a  suture.  Some  of  the  parts  will  probably  slough,  as  in  the  cases 
already  described,  but  a  great  portion  will  generally  unite  by  adhe- 
sion :  sometimes,  however,  the  union  by  adhesion  will  not  take 
place  in  any  part  of  the  wound,  inflammation  will  set  in,  and 
matter  be  formed.  This  may  burrow  beneath  the  scalp,  and  pos- 
sibly lead  to  exfoHation  of  the  bones;  but  if  the  skull  itself  be 
uninjured,  granulations  will  be  thrown  out,  and  the  scalp  re-united 
to  the  bone.  When  the  matter  is  formed,  openings  should  be 
made  to  admit  of  its  escape,  and  the  parts  then  kept  in  close  con- 
tact by  means  of  bandages.  The  constitutional  treatment  would 
of  course  be  sumlar  to  that  I  have  mentioned  above,  being  chiefly 
directed  to  the  suppression  of  the  inflammation,  and  to  the  pre- 
vention of  its  extension  to  the  brain. 

Lacerated  and  contused  injuries  in  the  calvarian  region  are 
more  likely  to  produce  erysipelas  than  incised  wounds,  but  the 
kind  most  likely  to  lead  to  troublesome  consequences  are  those 
inflicted  by  a  piercing  instrument;  that  is  to  svcy,  punctured  wounds. 
Wounds  of  this  description  are  often  attended  by  the  most  m-gent 
constitutional  sjonptoms,  indicative  of  high  inflammatory  fever.  These 
symptoms  are  often  so  violent,  when  the  occipito-frontalis  muscle  or 
its  aponeurosis  is  punctured,  that  the  hfe  of  the  patient  is  placed 
in  considerable  danger.  In  punctm'ed  wounds,  it  is  recommended 
by  some  surgeons  to  convert  them  at  once  into  incised  wounds, 
by  freely  playing  them  open.  I  do  not  think  that  this  is 
advisable  unless  there  be  an  excessive  degree  of  inflammation.  I 
should  in  the  first  instance  prefer  trying  the  eff'ect  of  other  treat- 
ment. I  should  keep  the  patient  in  a  state  of  quietude,  open  his 
bowels,  and  confine  him  to  a  low  diet  for  a  few  days.  If  the  wound 
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feels  stiff  or  painful,  it  must  be  poulticed  and  fomented,  especially 
avoiding  cold  applications;  but  if  swelling  should  still  supervene, 
attended  by  hot  skin,  white  tongue,  and  thirst,  with  general  pain, 
I  should  make  an  incision  to  liberate  the  effusions.  At  the  same 
time,  gentle  antiphlogistic  treatment  must  be  adopted,  the  patient 
continuing  to  be  kept  as  quiet  as  possible.  If  suppuration  come 
on,  the  pus  should  be  evacuated  as  soon  as  fluctuation  becomes 
distinct.  A  bandage  should  then  be  apphed  around  the  scalp,  to 
prevent  the  burrowing  of  the  matter,  and  to  keep  the  fi'ontalis 
muscle  at  rest.  I  beheve  in  most  instances  this  treatment  will  be 
sufficient  to  prevent  danger  from  a  punctured  wound  in  the  scalp. 

In  the  treatment  of  wounds  of  this  region  generaUy,  it  should 
be  borne  in  mind  that  erysipelas  and  fever  often  follow  upon  them, 
and  that  from  their  proximity  to  the  brain,  unless  proper  measures 
be  taken  to  prevent  the  membranes  of  the  brain  from  becoming 
imphcated,  the  most  serious  and  alarming  results  may  ensue. 

Encysted  tumours  axe  of  frequent  occurrence  in  the  calvanan 
region-  I  have  known  as  many  as  twenty  in  one  individual.  They 
are  readily  removed  by  making  an  incision  thi-ough  the  scalp, 
(being  at  the  same  time  careful  not  to  perforate  the  sac,)  and, 
pressin-  the  tumour  at  its  sides,  or  rather  in  its  immediate  neigh- 
bourhood,  it  is  usually  ejected  with  gi-eat  ease;  but  if  the  tumour 
has  been  subjected  to  pressure  from  the  hat,  or  any  other  cause,  it 
becomes  adherent,  and  its  removal  is  then  attended  with  some 
difficulty     Although  this  operation  appears  to  be  a  very  sunple 
one  it  ought  never  to  be  performed  without  previous  prepaa-ation 
of  the  patient;  for  if  the  tendon  of  the  occipito-fr'ontahs  be  wounded, 
and  this  sometimes  cannot  be  avoided,  its  extreme  mobility  mter- 
feres  so  materiaUy  with  the  process  of  reparation,  that  abscess  or 
erysipelas,  and  veiy  severe  general  constitutional  derangement,  are 

M^'ma  may  take  place  between  the  occipito-fr-ontahs  and 
the  pencranium,  in  consequence  of  fracture  into  the  ^outal  « 
in  L  case,  should  the  entrance  of  an^  contmue  to  a  great  extent 
^  opening  must  be  made  through  the  skm,  so  as  to  prevent  xts 
^ciTItfon.  It  is  seldom,  if  ever,  necessary  to  tie  the  blood- 
ves^s  of  this  region  after  wounds,  as  then  ramifications  ai-e  ex- 
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mater  aucl  brain  may  at  length  be  implicated.  All  this  mischief 
may  be  prevented  by  eai-ly  evacuation  of  the  matter. 

The  temporal  region. — In  a  svirgical  point  of  view  the  temporal 
artery  forms  the  principal  subject  of  consideration  m  this  region,  as 
it  is  here  that  that  vessel  must  be  opened  for  the  purpose  of 
abstracting  blood,  in  case  of  violent  inflammation  of  the  brain  or 
eye.  The  best  mode  of  performing  the  operation  is  to  carefully 
make  an  incision  into  the  skin,  so  as  to  expose  the  artery,  which 
must  be  raised  from  the  aponeurosis  of  the  temporal  muscle  by 
a  probe  passed  beneath  it,  and  then  pimctured  by  a  lancet,  as 
in  venesection.  When  the  necessary  quantity  of  blood  has  been 
■withdrawn,  the  artery  is  to  be  completely  cut  thi'ough  by  a  probe- 
pointed  bistoury,  and  the  truncated  extremities  compressed  by  a 
dossil  of  lint,  so  as  to  prevent  the  recurrence  of  the  bleeding.  If  the 
artery  be  not  divided,  but  the  compress  merely  applied  over  the 
puncture,  an  anemismal  tumom'  is  very  likely  to  be  formed, 
rendeiing  a  surgical  operation  necessary  for  its  cxire.  I  have  known 
very  many  instances  in  which  this  has  occurred.  The  treatment 
consists  in  applying  pressure  on  the  temporal  artery,  both  on  the 
proximal  and  distal  side  of  the  aneurismal  sac,  which  is  to  be  laid 
open,  and  the  coagulum  turned  out,  after  which  both  ends  of  the 
arteiy  are  to  be  secm'ed  by  ligatm'e. 

External  injmy  in  the  temporal  region  often  produces  abscesses, 
which  excite  considerable  irritation,  in  consequence  of  the  strength 
of  the  fascia  by  winch  they  are  surrounded.  If  they  be  not  early 
evacuated,  the  matter  forces  its  way  under  the  zygomatic  arch 
uito  the  cheek,  greatly  aggravating  all  the  previous  symptoms. 
'V^^len  the  abscess  has  been  opened,  the  patient  should  keep  from 
moving  the  jaw,  and  take  only  such  nourishment  as  wiU  not  requne 
mastication, — so  that  the  temporal  muscle  and  its  aponemroses  may 
be  kept  in  a  state  of  perfect  rest. 

The  squamous  portion  of  the  temporal  bone,  owing  to  the  depth 
of  its  position,  and  the  protection  it  receives  from  the  zygomatic 
arch,  is  not  very  hable  to  fracture  from  the  direct  apphcation  of 
external  force,  but  it  may  be  broken  by  a  faU.  upon  the  vertex,  or 
from  the  conire-coup  in  falling  on  the  feet  from  a  considerable 
height :  the  rupture  of  the  middle  meningeal  artery  of  the  dura 
mater  is  likely  to  attend  the  fracture  of  this  portion  of  bone.  The 
treatment  in  such  cases  I  have  already  spoken  of  in  describing 
fractures  of  the  skuU  generally. 

It  is  rarely  necessary  to  apply  the  trephine  in  injuries  to  the 
temporal  bone,  but  if  the  soft  parts  be  sufficiently  lacerated  to 
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expose  comminuted  bone,  tlie  exposed  portions  stould  be  removed 
by  forceps  or  Hey's  saw. 

In  tbe  operation  of  cupping  in  the  temple,  the  branclies  of  the 
temporal  artery  are  sometimes  partially  divided  :  Avhen  this  happens, 
the  haimorrhage  which  ensues  can  only  be  checked  by  completely 
dividing  the  wounded  vessel. 

Region  of  the  ear.— The  surgery  of  this  organ  may,  perhaps,  be 
considered,  gentlemen,  scarcely  to  come  within  our  province ;  but 
as  most  of  you  will  probably  be  engaged  ua  general  practice,  beyond 
the  assistance  of  the  professed  aurist,  it  is  quite  necessary  that 
you  should  at  least  be  made  acquainted  with  the  nature  of  the  acci- 
dents to  which  the  ear  is  hable ;  as  to  the  diseases  of  the  internal 
structures,  so  intricate  are  they,  and  so  dehcate  their  organiza- 
tion, that  the  science  of  surgery  can,  I  fear,  be  but  of  httle  avaU 
towards  producing  their  restoration,  when  once  an  abnormal  con- 
dition is  established.    The  diseases  of  the  outer  ear,  or  auricle,  are, 
however,  more  easHy  treated,  as  they  are  readily  detected,  and  admit 
of  the  immediate  apphcation  of  remedies.  Congenital  malformations 
sometimes  produce  defective  hearing— as  when  the  auricle  is  entirely 
wanting,  or  its  form  so  unnatxu-al  as  to  render  it  mcapable  of  con- 
centrating and  conducting  sounds  to  the  meatus  auditorius.  In  the 
first  instance,  the  meatus  may  also  be  deficient ;  if  so,  no  remedy 
can  be  efi-ectual ;  but  if  the  meatus  be  only  closed  by  skin,  as  is 
sometimes  the  case,  it  may  be  punctured,  and  hearing  estabhshed, 
by  the  adaptation  of  acoustic  instruments  :  where  the  auncle  is  only 
defective  in  form,  the  shnple  employment  of  an  instrument  will  be 

sufficient.  .  •  i  j 

The  auditory  canal  is  sometimes  unnaturally  constricted,  so 
that  the  function  of  hearing  is  seriously  interfered  with.  Sponge 
tent  and  other  methods  of  dUatation,  have  in  such  cases  been  pro- 
posed, but,  as  far  as  my  experience  goes,  without  producmg  any 
great  advantage.  The  external  meatus  is  also  Hable  to  obstmction, 
from  the  intrusion  of  foreign  bodies.  Children  are  pai-ticularly 
hable  to  this  accident,  as  they  put  beads  and  similai-  mattei-s  into 
their  ears,  and  these  are  often  very  difficult  to  remove :  forceps 
bent  probes,  and  similar  instruments  are  generaUy  employed;  but 
I  have  always  found  an  injection  of  tepid  water,  (by  a  strong  synnge, 
with  a  long  ivory  nozzle),  much  more  efi-ectual :  indm-ated  wax  may 
also  be  removed  by  the  same  means. 

Polypi,  although  generally  spoken  of  as  arismg  from  the  meatus 
auditorifs,  more  frequently  originate  in  the  ca^dty  of  the  ^^^^ 
and,  after  destroying  the  membrana  tympam,  ^^^^^^^ 
into  the  meatus.    Granulations  which  do,  however,  talve  then  nse 
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from  the  latter,  often  assume  tlie  character  of  polypi  so  closely,  that 
the  diagnosis  between  them  is  somewhat  difficult.  They  may,  however, 
be  distinguished  by  desiring  the  patient,  while  compressing  the  nose, 
to  make  a  strong  effort  to  blow  Avith  the  mouth  closed.  In  case  of 
polypxis,  an-  mshes  through  the  ear,  in  consequence  of  the  destruction 
of  the  membrane  of  the  tjonpanum ;  while,  in  granulations  of  the 
meatus,  this  effect  is  not  produced,  as  the  membrana  tympani  remains 
intact.  The  treatment  of  polypi  consists  in  their  extraction  by  forceps, 
but  owing  to  the  dehcacy  of  the  structures  involved  in  the  disease, 
gi-eat  gentleness  must  be  observed  in  the  manipulation.  After 
their  extraction,  antiphlogistic  and  alterative  remedies  will  be  re- 
quii'ed.  Granulations  may  be  treated  by  mild  injections  of  nitrate 
of  silver  or  sulphate  of  ziac,  taking  care  that  the  solutions  are  not 
strong  enough  to  excite  too  high  a  degree  of  action  ia  the  inexten- 
sible  tissue  to  which  they  are  applied.  The  auricle  may  be  injured 
by  external  force :  it  may,  for  instance,  be  torn,  bitten,  or  cut  off; 
by  such  an  accident  great  deformity  is  produced,  and  the  skiU  of  the 
surgeon  is  called  upon  to  restore  the  parts  by  a  plastic  operation. 

Inflammation  of  the  cavity  of  the  tympanum  is  accompanied  by 
intense  pain,  which  affects  the  whole  head,  and  frequently  causes 
early  deliiium ;  strict  antiphlogistic  means  should  be  immediately 
adopted,  and  general  blood-letting  or  leeches,  or  even  both,  may  be 
required;  calomel  with  saline  purgatives  may  also  be  administered. 
Should  this  treatment  not  prove  effectual,  matter  may  form,  and  the 
patient  will  not  be  relieved  until  it  makes  its  escape  through  the 
membrana  tympani ;  the  discharge  is  ichorous,  sometimes  tinged 
with  blood,  and  almost  invariably  produces  a  yellow  or  dark-coloured 
stain  on  a  silver  probe:  fomentations,  alteratives,  and  general  sooth- 
ing treatment  should  be  adopted,  and  the  greatest  caution  observed, 
even  in  the  injection  of  tepid  water ;  everything  stimulating  should 
be  carefully  avoided,  as  the  sudden  suppression  of  the  discharge  may 
produce  inflammation  of  the  membranes  of  the  brain.  Various 
instances  have  occurred  in  which  fatal  consequences  have  resulted 
from  the  employment  of  strong  injections,  and  in  these  cases  a  post- 
mortem examination  has  shown  pus  to  have  been  formed,  either  in 
the  cerebellum,  between  the  dura  mater  and  temporal  bone,  or 
both. 

Inflammation  of  the  tympanum  sometimes  leads  to  the  destruc- 
tion of  the  ossicula  auditus  :  this  effect  is  indicated  by  foetid 
discharge,  attended  by  deafness.  Such  cases  are  to  be  treated  by 
constitutional,  rather  than  local  remedies,  and  iodide  of  potassium, 
iodide  of  iron,  or  small  doses  of  bicliloride  of  mercury,  ai'e  gene- 
rally indicated  ;  bark  being  employed  as  the  vehicle. 

2  c  2 
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Obstructions  of  the  Eustachian  tubes  may  arise  from  syi)hilitic 
itlcers,  or  any  other  cause  whicli  produces  extensive  inflammation  ■ 
of  the  membrane  of  the  pharynx.    When  the  tube  is  closed,  air  is 
prevented  from  passing  into  the  cavity  of  the  tympanum,  so  that 
the  vibrations  of  its  membrane  are  completely  impeded.    If  the 
obstruction  in  the  tube  proceed  from  the  cicatrix  of  an  ulcer,  it  is 
irremediable;  but  if  it  be  produced  by  congestion  only,  it  may  be 
cured  by  the  usual  antiphlogistic  means.     Sir  Astley  Cooper  pro- 
posed, in  case  the  obstruction  arise  from  cicatrix,  to  puncture  the 
membrane  of  the  tympanum,  to  re-estabhsh  the  equihbrium  of  the 
air;  but  this  operation,  although  it  produced  a  very  good  effect  at 
the  moment,  did  not  prove  permanently  beneficial,  as  the  opening 
reclosed  m  heahng.    It  has  also  been  proposed  to  perforate  the 
mastoid  cells,  in  order  to  admit  air  mto  the  chamber  of  the  tympa- 
num in  that  direction,  mstead  of  through  the  membrane  itself; 
more  experience  is,  however,  required  on  the  subject  of  this  opera- 
tion before  it  can  be  recommended  in  practice.    I  should  prefer 
Sir  Astley  Cooper's  plan  as  the  safer,  if  the  operation  be  performed 
with  caution,  and  the  opening  made  quite  at  the  lower  part  of  the 
membrane,  so  as  to  avoid  the  manubrium  of  the  malleus.  Respect- 
ing the  diseases  of  the  labyrinth,  the  considerations  are  extremely 
Ihnited;  and  I  believe  that  sui-gical  interference  m  such  cases  offers 
but  httle  prospect  of  benefit  to  the  patient. 

Mastoidal  region.-Oyx^  of  the  chief  surgical  points  connected 
with  this  region  arises  from  the  chcumstance,  thatm  abscess  m  the 
tympanum,  the  matter  sometimes  makes  its  way  mto  the  mastoidal 
ceUs,  rendering  it  necessary  that  they  should  be  punctured  for  its 
evacuation.    This  is  the  region  usually  selected  for  the  apphcation 
of  bhsters  and  setons  in  meningitis  and  inflammation  of  the  ear; 
and  it  is  frequently  the  seat  of  strumous  ulceration,  more  pai-ticu- 
larly  in  children.    The  latter  disease  is  easily  cui-ed  by  tome  altera- 
tives, and  by  the  apphcation  of  mild  mercurial  ointment.  Sj^Ih- 
litic  exfohations,  or  nodes,  are  not  very  unfr-equent  on  he  ma.  md 
process  of  the  temporal  bone;  and,  indeed,  I  have  myself  witnessed 
Teh  a  result  in  a  few  instances.    The  ti.e  natui-e  of  these  ^cers 
is  only  to  be  ascertained  by  their  specific  chai-acter,  and  by  the 
history  of  the  case.    Probably  the  diagnosis  wiU  be  ^^^^^l^^^ 
concomitant  existence  of  sore  throat,  cutaneous  eruption,  and  othei 

-S-T  of  this  portion  of  the  boc^^ 
.enerX  referable  to  fi-actui-e  of  the  skull.  Of  this  I  have  akeady 
Set  a^d  then  stated  that  fr-actures  of  the  base  could  only  be 
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produced  by  "  contre-coup."  The  inferior  surface  of  the  base  of 
the  skiill  may  be  divided  into  three  distinct  regions,— anterior, 
centi-al,  and  posterior. 

The  anterior  comprises  all  that  portion  in  front  of  the  ptery- 
goid processes  of  the  sphenoid  bone,  constituting  the  roof  of  the 
orbits  and  nose,  and  has  been  designated  the  "  ethmoido -frontal 
region"  of  the  base  of  the  skull.  Exostosis,  or  any  other  disease  of 
the  under  s\u-face  of  these  bones,  must  affect  the  organs  of  vision 
and  smell,  producing  in  the  former  exophthalmia,  and  in  the  latter 
bony  growths  into  the  nose,  vrhich  give  rise  to  great  deformity 
and  obsti-uction  to  the  olfactory  sense.  Shnilar  affections  on  the 
upper  surface  of  the  same  bones  produce  cerebral  compression,  with 
entu-e  loss  of  vision  and  smell,  without,  however,  any  external  visible 
signs,  as  in  the  former  case.  The  ethmoid  bone,  owing  to  its  divi- 
sion into  cells  (lined  by  mucous  membrane),  is  hable  to  the  forma- 
tion of  polypi,  which  sometimes  protrude  into  the  superior  chambers 
of  the  nose.  These  polypi  ai-e  occasionally  of  a  mahgnant  charac- 
ter, in  which  case  they  go  on  increasing,  and  ultimately  destroy  the 
hfe  of  the  patient.  Pus  may  be  formed  in  the  frontal  or  ethmoidal 
sinuses,  whence  it  flows  into  the  nose.  The  pecuhar  alteration  in 
the  voice  marks  distinctly  the  character  of  the  affection. 

The  central  division,  or  "  spheno-temporal  region"  of  the  base  of 
the  cranium,  is  bounded  by  the  pterygoid  processes  of  the  sphenoid 
bone  in  front,  and  the  styloid  processes  of  the  temporal  bone  behind. 
Fractures  iu  this  region  are  ravariably  caused  by  "  contre-coup," 
and  are  indicated  by  bleeding  from  the  ear, — a  symptom  which  will 
be  easily  imderstood  when  we  reflect  upon  the  close  connexion 
between  the  base  of  the  skull  and  the  temporal  bone.  These  frac- 
tures, mthout  producing  any  distinct  cerebral  symptoms,  frequently 
lead  to  the  disturbance  of  some  function  carried  on  at  a  distance 
from  the  injured  part;  and  as  important  nerves,  especially  the 
pneumogastric,  pass  out  of  the  skull  through  foramina  in  this 
region,  it  is  easy  to  comprehend  how  difficulty  of  swallowiag  and 
breathing,  and  interruption  to  the  assimilative  functions,  may  be 
produced  by  concussion,  even  without  fracture. 

Growths  from  the  sphenoidal,  as  well  as  the  ethmoidal  cells, 
may  protrude  into  the  cavities  of  the  nose,  so  as  to  interfere 
seriously  with  the  functions  of  that  organ.  Exostosis  in  this  part 
of  the  skuU,  or  abscesses  from  carious  bone,  may  produce  violent 
dysphagia,  rendering  it  necessary,  ui  the  case  of  abscess,  that  the 
pus  should  be  immediately  evacuated  to  reheve  the  symptoms.  Any 
projections  from  the  superior  surface  of  this  portion  of  the  base  of 
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the  skuU,  whether  they  arise  from  effusion  of  blood  or  morbid 
growths,  must  materially  interfere  with  the  function  of  the  brain, 
by  diminishing  the  capacity  of  the  cranial  cavity. 

The  posterior  or  occipital  region  consists  of  the  M'hole  of  that 
portion  of  the  base  of  the  skull  which  extends  behind  the  stjdoid 
processes  of  the  temporal  bone.  In  the  centre  of  this  region  is 
situated  the  foramen  magnum,  through  which  passes  the  spmal 
marrowj  and  any  fracture  at  this  part  must  ine\itably  injure  the 
spino-cerebral  centre  of  the  nervous  system. 

A  diarthrodial  joint  coimects  the  occiput  and  atlas  at  this  re- 
gion, forming  an  articulation  in  which  anchylosis  sometimes  occurs; 
this  'must  be  regarded  as  one  of  the  diseases  of  the  region.  The 
bone  is  here  thickly  covered  by  the  extensor  muscles  of  the  head, 
and  these  muscles  are  often  imphcated  in  the  disease  pecuhar  to  the 
region,  so  that  the  natural  motions  of  the  head  on  the  spme  are 
greatly  impaired.    The  mobihty  of  the  parts  renders  it  exti-emely 
difficult  to  keep  them  at  rest  when  in  a  state  of  inflammation; 
hence  arises  danger  in  cases  of  carbuncle,  erysipelas,  or  even  ordi- 
nary wounds,  in  this  region.    When  fractures  interfere  with  the 
internal  or  cranial  surface  of  this  part  of  the  base  of  the  skuU, 
danger  is  chiefly  to  be  apprehended  from  effusion  of  blood,  as  upon 
the  inner  surface  of  the  occipital  and  temporal  bones  all  the  cere- 
bral sinuses  converge  to  terminate  in  the  lateral  sinuses;  and  m 
case  of  their  rupture,  the  effusion  of  blood  would  be  so  profuse  as 
to  occasion  immediate  death. 

The  advantages  of  an  arbiti-ary  division  of  the  under  part  ot  the 
base  of  the  skuU  may  not,  in  a  surgical  point  of  view,  at  once 
appear  evident;  but  when,  in  a  physiological  and  anatomical  sense, 
we  consider  that  the  various  gangha,  or  functional  portions  of  the 
brain,  have  each  their  specific  locality,  it  will  be  perceived  that 
symptoms,  manifested  in  some  distant  pari,  wHl  enable  us  to  judge 
with  correctness  as  to  the  immediate  seat  of  the  injury  to  which 
the  brain  has  been  subjected.  ^  •  j 

The  region  of  the  face. -The  face  constitutes  the  anterior  and 
lower  part  of  the  head,  and  includes  the  whole  of  that  portion  below 
the  forehead  and  anterior  to  the  central  region  of  the  base  ot  the 
skull  The  face  is  formed  of  the  eyes,  nose,  and  mouth,  and  then- 
various  appendages:  these  are  organs  of  great  importance,  and  a^, 
owing  to  their  situation,  they  are  constantly  exposed  to  the  ac  ion 
of  external  influences,  they  frequently  fall  under  the  treatment  of 
the  surgeon.  The  nose,  the  organ  of  smell,  is  '^ornvosed  oij^o 
distinct  parts:  one  osseous,  constituting  a  portion  of  the  skeleton, 
the  other,  consisting  of  skin  and  cai-tilage,  moveable  under  the  m- 
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fluence  of  muscles.  The  prominent  form  of  the  nose  renders  it 
extremely  hable  to  injmy  from  external  violence.  The  fi-actures 
to  which  its  bones  are  subject  I  have  ah-eady  spoken  of;  and  I  then 
mentioned  that,  owing  to  the  proximity  of  the  nose  to  the  braia, 
the  accident  is  not  of  such  a  trifling  character  as  we  may  at  first 
be  led  to  expect. 

The  moveable  or  respii-atory  part  of  the  nose  is  composed  of  skin, 
condensed  cellular  tissue,  muscle,  fibro-cartilage,  cartilage,  and  lining 
mucous  membrane.  All  these  tissues  ai-e  organized,  and  capable, 
therefore,  of  restorative  action  after  lesion.  The  destruction  of  the 
moveable  part  of  the  nose  by  laceration  or  disease  can  only  be 
remedied  by  plastic  surgery.  The  making  of  a  new  nose  is  termed 
the  Taliacotian  operation,  from  the  circumstance  that  an  early 
sm-geon,  named  Tahacotius,  was  the  first  to  recommend  its  per- 
formance. 

In  this  operation,  the  integ-ument  which  is  intended  to  form  the 
new  nose  is  generally  obtained  fr^om  the  forehead,  or,  in  the  method 
known  as  the  Itahan,  from  the  arm;  there  are,  however,  so  many 
difSculties  in  the  way  of  this  operation,  and,  mider  all  circumstances, 
success  is  so  doubtful,  that,  excepting  where  the  patient  (after  having 
been  made  ftdly  aware  of  the  probable  fruitlessness,  not  to  say 
danger)  insists  on  submitting  to  it,  the  surgeon  is  scarcely  justified 
in  attempting  an  operation  of  the  kind :  besides,  models  are  now 
made  in  Paris  of  some  pecuUar  composition,  and  contrived  so  that 
they  may  be  worn  with  a  pair  of  spectacles ;  these  imitate  nature 
so  closely,  and  are  so  skilfuUy  adapted  to  the  form  of  the  pai'ts,  as 
almost  to  defy  detection  from  a  casual  observer. 

The  skin  of  the  nose  is  hable  to  the  usual  cutaneous  eruptions, 
which  are  probably  somewhat  aggravated  by  the  natiwal  mobihty 
of  the  part ;  it  is  also  particularly  disposed  to  that  tubercular  erup- 
tion termed  lupus.  I  doubt,  however,  whether  this  disease  does 
not  take  its  rise  in  the  fibro-cartilagbious  tissues  of  the  alse,  and 
not  ia  the  skin.  Lupus  is  a  most  destructive  disorder,  but  I  do 
not  consider  it  mahgnant;  for  if  it  be  treated  at  its  commence- 
ment, it  is  certainly  sometimes  curable.  Iodide  of  iron,  com- 
poimd  decoction  of  aloes,  and  sarsaparilla  administered  internally, 
with  the  local  apphcation  of  chloride  of  zinc,  or  the  following 
paste — 

R    Crystal,  acid.  oxal.  gr.  x. 
Pulv,  opii,  gr.  ij. 
Farina  aquS,  subacta,  q.  s. 

This  is  to  be  apphed  in  the  same  manner  as  the  cliloride  of  zinc. 
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and  I  have  found  it  much  more  effectual.  Mr.  Camps,  of  Fenny 
Stratford,  first  mentioned  to  me  the  escharotic  action  of  the 
above  compounds. 

The  mucous  membrane  of  the  nose  is  remarkably  susceptible 
to  inflammation,  which  constitutes  the  affection  termed  catarrh. 
This  occasionally  goes  on  to  ulceration,  which  sometimes  extends 
to  the  bones,  interfering  with  their  nutrition — an  action  which  is 
soon  indicated  by  the  foetid  odour  given  off.    This  form  of  disease 
is  known  by  the  name  of  ozeena.    Ozsena  may  easily  be  mistaken 
for  syphilis ;  and,  indeed,  it  is  only  from  the  history  of  the  case 
that  the  diagnosis  can  be  correctly  formed.    Ozsena  may  sometimes 
be  cured  by  the  use  of  iodide  of  potassium  and  general  tonic 
remedies,  and  by  the  local  application  of  sulphate  of  copper  or  zinc ; 
while  syphilitic  sores  yield  only  to  the  action  of  small  alterative 
doses  of  mercury  and  mercurial  fumigations.    Ozsena  is,  however, 
a  very  obstinate  disease,  and  often  continues  during  the  whole  life- 
time of  the  patient.    Many  different  kinds  of  treatment  have  been 
tried,  but  without  much  success.    The  remarkable  and  foetid  odour 
is  characteristic  of  the  disease :  it  generally  commences  in  child- 
hood, or  at  the  time  of  puberty,  and  in  young  girls  it  sometimes 
happens  that  the  establishment  of  menstruation  will  cure  the  dis- 
order.   Cauterization  of  the  mucous  membrane  with  nitrate  of 
silver  has  been  proposed;  and  powdered  alum,  or  calomel,  has 
been  found  to  produce  good  effects.    One  thing  is,  however,  essen- 
tial—great cleanliness.  Injections  of  the  chlorides,  as  disinfectants, 
may  also  be  rationally  employed  with  benefit. 

Foreign  bodies  are  frequently  intruded  into  the  nose,  where 
they  produce  considerable  irritation;  and  as  they  are  drawn 
upwards  into  the  olfactory  chambers  by  the  force  of  inspiration, 
their  removal  is  sometimes  attended  by  considerable  difficulty.  A 
bent  probe  or  forceps  is  the  best  instrument  for  effecting  the 
extraction  of  an  extraneous  body  through  the  nostrils;  but  if  it 
cannot  be  withdrawn  in  that  dii^ection,  it  may  be  pushed  (by 
means  of  a  pair  of  bent  polypus  forceps)  back  into  the  pharjTix, 
whence  it  can  be  easily  removed. 

Polypi  constitute  one  of  the  most  distressing  affections  to  which 
the  nose  is  liable.  They  may  originate  in  any  of  the  mucous 
canals,  and  are  foimd  in  the  uterus,  antrum,  rectum,  larynx,  and 
meatus  auditorius.  In  the  present  instance  we  have,  however, 
only  to  treat  of  polypi  of  the  nose.  Polypi  do  not,  as  then-  name 
would  indicate,  spring  from  a  great  number  of  roots,  but  generally 
from  one  stalk  only.  They  differ  much  in  character;  some  bemg 
fleshy,  and  of  a  pale  colour,  while  others  are  of  a  yellowish  tint  and 
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gelatinous  consistency,  and  ai-e  mucli  less  vascular  than  tlie  fleshy 
kind.  The  gelatinous  polypi  usually  take  their  rise  in  the  mucous 
memhrane  covering  the  tm-binated  bones,  and  are  rarely,  if  ever, 
attached  to  that  of  the  septum  narium.  Polypi  are  somethnes 
highly  dangerous,  being  of  a  cancerous  or  fungoid  nature :  these 
generally  spring  from  the  mucous  membrane  hning  the  antrum,  or 
some  other  sinus  opening  into  the  cavities  of  the  nose. 

The  subjects  of  this  form  of  the  disease  manifest  so  distinctly 
cachectic  diathesis,  that  the  surgeon  is  led  at  once  to  form  a  most 
unfavom-able  prognosis;  as  no  remedies,  either  local  or  constitu- 
tional, have  yet  been  discovered  capable  of  curing  this  complaint, 
any  more  than  the  other  manifestations  of  mahgnant  disease.  The 
fleshy  and  gelatinous  polypi,  both  of  which  are  pendulous  and  of  a 
jeUy-like  appearance,  may  be  more  or  less  protruded  and  drawn 
back  in  the  actions  of  expiration  and  inspiration :  they  are  not  of 
a  mahgnant  character,  and  may  therefore  be  abstracted  by  forceps, 
or  removed  by  excision  or  hgature.  Some  surgeons  attempt  to 
destroy  them  by  the  application  of  caustic  and  astringent  lotions ; 
but  I  have  never  known  the  least  benefit  to  be  derived  from  this 
mode  of  treatment.  In  removing  polypi  by  forceps,  the  patient 
must  be  placed  in  a  chair  opposite  a  strong  hght;  and  when 
the  exact  situation  of  the  root  of  the  polypus  is  ascertained  by 
examination,  a  pair  of  "  polypus  forceps"  must  be  introduced  to  a 
sufficient  depth  into  the  nose  to  grasp  the  root  of  the  polypus, 
when,  by  gentle  rotatory  motion  of  the  hand,  its  detachment  may 
be  efifected,  sometimes  by  merely  tearing  through  its  stalk,  at 
others,  by  bringing  away  at  the  same  time  a  portion  of  the 
pituitary  membrane.  If  more  than  one  polypus  exists  in  the 
nostril,  they  ought  all  to  be  removed  at  the  same  sitting ;  but  if 
there  be  a  polypus  in  each  nostril,  it  is  better  not  to  remove  both 
on  the  same  day,  as  inflammation  of  the  brain  may  be  induced ; 
and,  indeed.  Sir  Astley  Cooper  mentions  a  case  in  which  death 
from  this  cause  ensued,  after  the  removal  of  a  polypus  from  the 
nose :  thus  showing  that  proper  precaution  is  necessary,  even  in 
this  comparatively  slight  operation. 

Polypi  sometimes  grow  so  far  back  ia  the  posterior  nares,  as 
to  pass  but  slightly  iato  the  nose,  but  project  backwards  into 
the  pharynx,  to  some  part  of  which  they  may  be  adherent.  This 
condition  is  easily  ascertained  by  examination  of  the  soft  palate, 
which,  when  a  polypus  is  present,  will  be  found  so  much  depressed 
as  to  present  a  convex  instead  of  a  concave  surface  towards  the 
mouth.  Under  these  circumstances,  it  may  be  impossible  to  draw 
the  polypi  from  the  nose ;  but  they  may  be  seized  by  the  forceps, 
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as  I  have  just  described,  and  then  pushed  back  through  the  pos- 
terior nares  into  the  pharynx,  where  they  may  be  taken  hold  of 
by  another  pair  of  forceps,  and  removed  through  the  mouth.  I 
have  several  times  succeeded  in  removing  large  polypi  Avhole  by 
this  operation,  when  I  could  only  bring  away  small  poi-tions  through 
the  nose. 

Some  recommend  excision  in  preference  to  the  use  of  forceps 
in  the  removal  of  firm  fleshy  polypi,  from  the  fear  that  the  force 
necessary  to  detach  them  may  injure  the  dehcate  tm-binated  bones. 
The  excision  is  performed  by  a  pair  of  long  probe-pointed  scissors : 
but  the  objection  to  the  operation  is,  the  greater  hability  to  haemor- 
rhage when  the  bloodvessels  are  incised,  than  when  they  are  torn 
through.     Ligatures  are  sometimes  preferred  when  the  polypus 
seems  highly  vascular;  but  the  difficulty  in  passing  the  silk  round  it, 
and  the  still  greater  difficulty  in  tightening  it  sufficiently  to  cut  off 
the  supply  of  blood,  precludes  the  general  use  of  hgature  in  polypus 
of  the  nose,  although  it  is  by  far  the  best  mode  of  removing  them  from 
the  uterus,  vagina,  and  other  capacious  canals.     Operations  for 
malignant  polypi  of  the  nose  offer  but  httle  prospect  of  success, 
constitutional  remedies  being  the  only  source  from  whence  any 
benefit  can  be  expected.  In  some  cases,  when  the  mahgnant  gi'owth 
projects  from  the  antrum  into  the  nose,  the  formidable  opera- 
tion of  removing  the  upper  jaw  has  been  had  recourse  to,  but  with 
such  doubtful  success  as  almost  to  forbid  the  operation  whenever 
the  mahgnancy  of  the  disease  is  estabhshed  with  certauity. 

Epistaxis,  or  hcemorrhage  from  the  nose,  sometimes  becomes  so 
violent  as  to  require  surgical  assistance  to  restrain  it.  This  bleedmg 
may  either  proceed  from  plethora  or  atony:  its  suppression  may  be 
mechanicaUy  effected  by  plugging  the  posterior  nai-es  with  a  pledget 
of  hnt,  which  is  thus  introduced :— A  sHk  thread  is  fastened  to  the 
end  of  a  catgut  bougie,  which  is  then  passed  through  the  nostidls 
into  the  pharynx,  from  whence  the  free  end  of  the  siEc  is  withdi-awn 
by  the  mouth;  and,  after  fastening  a  piece  of  Hnt  to  it,  the  end  of 
the  thread  left  projecting  from  the  nostril  is  drawn  tight,  and  the 
lint  becomes  firmly  impacted  in  the  posterior  nares.  This  is  the 
most  effectual  means  of  stopping  troublesome  epistaxis;  but  I  have 
known  considerable  chfficulty  ai-ise  in  subsequently  removing  the 
plug  of  hnt:  sometimes,  indeed,  all  attempts  to  push  it  back  mto 
the  pharynx  faH;  and  at  the  present  time  I  am  acquainted  with  a 
case,  in  wliich  an  individual  has  been  compelled  to  submit  for  more 
than  a  year  to  this  permanent  nasal  obstruction. 
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LECTURE  XXXII. 

CONTINUATION  OP  REGIONAL  SURGERY, 

Region  of  the  Mouth  —  Structures  entering  into  its  composition  — 
Diseases  of  the  lips — Hare-lip — Operation — Cancer  in  lip — 
Sijmptoms  —  Peculiar  to  man — Modes  of  removal —  Deficiency 
of  the  hard  palate — Aphthous  sores — Treatment — Syphilitic 
sores — Labial  tumours — Epulis — Treatment — Diseases  of  the 
tongue  —  Htjpertrophy — Treatment  —  Cases — Malformation  — 
Cases —  Ulcers —  Cancer — Symptoms —  Operations — Ranula  — 
Case  —  Treatment — Region  of  the  cheek — Wounds  generally 
unimportant  —  Lesion  of  parotid  duct  —  Caution  in  operations 
to  avoid  wounding  it — Salivary  fistula — Treatment — Wounds 
implicating  the  mouth — Treatment — Orbital  region — Wounds 
of  the  eye — Amaurosis — Ptosis — Tic  douloureux — Operation. 

THE  REGION  OF  THE  MOUTH. 

The  mouth  forms  the  commencement  of  the  alimentary  apparatus: 
it  is  also  an  organ  of  respiration  and  speech.  Many  different 
structures  enter  into  the  composition  of  the  mouth,  to  fit  it  for  the 
performance  of  its  functions,  and  the  injmies  and  diseases  of  these 
parts  form  an  important  subject  for  the  study  of  the  surgeon.  The 
osseous  portions  of  the  mouth  are  composed  of  the  superior  maxillary 
and  palatine  bones,  which  form  the  hard  palate  or  roof  of  the  mouth, 
and  the  inferior  maxillary  bone,  which  constitutes  its  lower  lateral 
walls.  The  tliirty-two  teeth  also  form  a  very  considerable  portion 
of  its  boundaries. 

These  osseous  parietes  are  covered  by  soft  parts  made  up  of 
various  tissues,  comprising  the  lips,  which  are  the  anterior  bound- 
aiies  of  the  mouthj  the  cheeks,  which  circumscribe  it  laterally;  and 
the  fauces,  which  form  its  posterior  limit.  Besides  these,  it  is 
bounded  above  by  the  hard  and  soft  palates,  which  form  the  roof 
of  the  mouth ;  and  below  by  the  lower  jaw  and  the  muscles  situ- 
ated between  it  and  the  os  hyoides. 

Within  the  cavity  of  the  mouth  is  placed  the  tongue  and  the 
terminations  of  the  ducts  of  the  sahvary  glands,  the  whole  interior 
being  lined  by  a  mucous  membrane.  Of  course  the  tissues  which 
compose  these  organs  are  hable  to  lesions,  similar  to  those  which 
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attack  other  parts.    I  shall  describe  them  successively,  and  shall 
begin  with  the 

Diseases  of  the  lips. — One  of  the  most  frequent  abnormal  con- 
ditions of  the  lips  requiring  surgical  attention,  is  the  malformation 
termed  hare-lip.  Tliis  is  often  comphcated  with  a  congenital 
fissure  through  the  hard  and  soft  palates.  Such  cases  are  irre- 
parable, and  the  skill  of  the  surgeon  can  only  effect  some  diminution 
of  the  deformity.  The  mere  division  in  the  lip  (hare-hp  never 
bcciu-s  in  the  lower  lip)  is  not  always  in  the  mesian  hne ;  and  there 
are  sometimes  two  fissiu-es,  one  on  each  side  of  the  central  project- 
ing portion  of  the  Hp,  which  then  assumes  a  lobulated  character. 
This  is  called  double  hare-lip. 

If  the  central  portion  projects  to  a  great  extent,  it  must  be 
removed,  and  the  lateral  parts  united  by  bringing  together  the 
pared  edges ;  but  if  no  abnormal  projection  of  the  central  lobular 
piece  of  the  hp  exists,  it  may  be  preserved,  and  the  sides  of  both 
fissures  pared,  the  raw  edges  being  brought  together  and  held  by 
twisted  sutures. 

Success  in  these  operations  depends  upon  the  complete  removal 
of  the  edges  of  the  fissures,  and  the  subsequent  perfect  adaptation 
of  the  excised  surfaces,  which  are  to  be  maintained  m  contact  either 
by  the  uninterrupted  or  twisted  suture,  so  that  the  efeused  adhesive 
matter  may  become  organized  by  the  perfect  mosculation  of  the 
vessels  from  either  side.  ^    .  , 

The  best  instrument  that  can  be  used  in  making  the  incision 
in  this  operation  is  the  pointed  bistoury,  sometimes  called  a  "  phy- 
mosis  knife."  This  must  be  thrust  tlu-ough  the  lip  near  its  upper 
part,  and  close  to  the  edge  of  the  fissure,  and,  being  drawn  down- 
wards towards  its  inferior  edge,  removes  a  continuous  strip,  or,  m 
other  words,  the  whole  of  the  mucous  edge  of  the  fissm-e ;  the 
mucous  membrane  confining  the  hp  to  the  gum  should  also  be  com- 
pletely divided,  as  this  facihtates  the  subsequent  adaptation  of  the 
two  surfaces.  The  operation  must  be  repeated  on  the  other  side 
and  the  parts  then  brought  together,  taking  care  that  the  hne  of 
the  red  mucous  surface  of  the  hp  corresponds  on  either  side  of  the 
incision,  otherwise  permanent  disfiguration  will  be  produced. 

As  the  ophiions  of  surgeons  vary  very  much  as  to  the  proper 
period  of  hfe  at  which  the  operation  for  hare-hp  ought  to  be 
performed,  it  is  important  that  this  debated  point  should  be  set  at 
rest.  For  my  own  part,  I  agi-ee  entirely  with  Sn  Astley  Cooper 
in  regarding  it  as  unsafe  to  operate  on  infants  before  weaning  : 
firstly,  because,  from  their  excessive  irritabihty,  they  aa-e  totally 
unable  to  sustain  any  loss  of  blood;  and,  secondly,  because  after 
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the  operation  they  are  incapable  of  sucking.  Sir  Astley  has  pointed 
out,  in  his  lectures,  the  fi-equency  of  tlie  failures  he  met  with  in  his 
o\vn  practice  in  operating  upon  infants  shortly  after  birth.  I  be- 
lieve the  best  time,  under  ordinary  cncumstances,  to  be  soon  after 
the  child  is  weaned,  as  it  is  then  capable  of  receiving  nourish^ 
ment  independently  of  its  mother,  and  has  overcome  the  distress 
incidental  to  the  separation  from  her. 

The  operation  can  also  be  best  performed  at  this  age,  because,  at  a 
more  advanced  period,  as  the  development  of  the  upper  jaw  increases 
in  proportion  to  the  growth  of  the  teeth,  the  deformity  is  very  much 
aggravated,  particularly  in  case  of  complex  hare-lip.  In  addition 
to  this,  children  of  five  or  six  years  old  can  offer  resistance  during 
the  operation,  and  are  also  less  patient  under  the  restrictions  neces- 
sary during  the  progress  of  cure. 

The  twisted  suture  is,  I  think,  preferable  to  the  interrupted ; 
but  the  results  of  the  practice  of  my  colleague,  Mr.  Cock,  seem  to 
show  that  the  uninterrupted  suture  is  better  than  either. 

The  time  for  the  removal  of  the  sutures  or  pins  must  depend 
upon  the  extent  of  inflammation  or  tendency  to  ulceration ;  but  I 
beheve  they  are  generally  removed  too  soon  after  the  operation. 
I  have  myself  fallen  into  this  error  on  more  occasions  than  one. 

In  double  hare-lip,  the  first  question  that  presents  itself  is, 
whether  the  central  portion  ought  or  ought  not  to  be  removed. 
This  depends  not  only  upon  the  size  of  the  part,  but  also  upon 
the  extent  of  malformation  in  the  upper  jaw  itself,  as  there 
frequently  exists  a  distinct  inter-maxillary  bone  containing  the  two 
front  incisor  teeth.  Under  this  form  of  the  disease,  not  only  must 
the  central  portion  of  the  lip  be  removed,  but  the  incisor  teeth  must 
be  drawn,  and  their  alveolar  processes  removed  by  the  "  bone 
forceps."  The  operation  may  then  be  completed  as  in  single  hare- 
lip. When  it  is  decided  that  the  central  portion  is  to  be  left,  the 
following  mode  of  procedure  must  be  adopted  : — The  mucous  mem- 
brane attaching  it  to  the  gum  is  to  be  divided,  and  the  free 
extremity  being  seized  by  a  pair  of  forceps,  the  sides  of  the  lobe, 
and  the  parts  of  the  lip  which  form  the  corresponding  sides  of  the 
fissure,  are  to  be  pared,  and  then  brought  and  maintained  in  con- 
tact as  in  the  operation  for  single  hare-hp,  already  described. 

In  double  hare-hp,  when  the  central  portion  is  not  removed,  it 
is  a  question  whether  the  two  sides  should  be  operated  on  at  the 
same  time.  This  depends,  in  my  opinion,  upon  the  condition  of 
this  middle  portion,  as  to  its  fitness  to  support  the  double  demand 
upon  its  vital  powers.  In  these  operations  the  labial  arteries  do 
not  require  hgature,  even  though  the  bleeding  may  be  somewhat 
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profuse,  as  the  hsemorrliage  will  be  immediately  stopped  upon  tlie 
application  of  the  sutures. 

Cancer  of  the  lip.  —  As  liare-lip  has  always  its  seat  in  the 
upper,  so  it  is  remarkable  that  cancer  attacks  almost  exclusively 
the  lower  hp.    Sir  Astley  Cooper  states  that  he  had  seen  upwards 
of  two  hundred  cases,  in  only  one  of  which  the  upper  lip  was  the 
seat  of  the  disease.    Cancer  of  the  hp  commences  with  a  small 
ulcerated  fissure  or  crack,  with  hardened  and  everted  edges,  or  some- 
times as  a  warty  excrescence,  on  one  side  of  the  mesian  line.  It 
generally  attacks  men  after  middle  age,  females  bemg  httle  hable 
to  the  complaint.    I  have,  indeed,  never  seen  a  case  in  a  female. 
The  character  of  the  sore  is  very  peculiar,  from  the  hardness  and 
eversion  of  its  edges.  If  the  surgeon  be  apphed  to  at  the  early  stage 
of  the  disorder,  cliloride  of  zinc  may  be  employed  to  destroy  the 
diseased  pai'ts ;  but  if  the  ulcerated  surface  be  extensive,  excision  by 
the  knife  is  preferable.    The  operation  of  excision  should  never  be 
proposed  when  the  disease  has  extended  to  the  glands  under  the 
jaw,  especially  if  the  skin  covering  these  swelhngs  has  assumed  a 
hvid  appearance,  which  threatens  ulceration,  and  indicates  the 
mahgnant  character  of  the  disease.    If,  however,  one  small  isolated 
gland  only  be  enlai'ged,  and  the  patient's  health  seem  but  httle 
unpahed,  it  is  probable  that  the  swelhng  of  the  gland  merely  arises 
from  irritation,  and  not  from  a  specific  action.    Under  these  cu-- 
cumstances,  the  operation  may  still  be  justifiable.    I  am  doubtful 
whether  this  disease  can  in  its  first  stage  be  considered  as  truly 
malignant ;  if  such  were  the  case,  it  is  surprising  that  females 
should  not  be  subject  to  it,  and  also  that  the  upper  and  lower  hp 
should  not  be  equally  prone  to  contamination  m  a  malignant 
diathesis.    Moreover,  I  have  known  the  disease  perfectly  cured, 
when  removed  at  its  commencement,  either  by  excision,  or  by 
escharotics,  such  as  the  chloride  of  zinc.    I  am  therefore  disposed 
to  beheve,  that,  owing  to  the  extreme  mobihty  of  the  lower  hp  m 
case  of  ulceration,  the  attempts  of  nature  at  repai^ation  bemg  con- 
tinuaUy  interfered  with,  an  irreparable  sore  is  produced;  and,  from 
the  irritation  excited  by  the  mteri'uptions  to  the  healing  process  m 
some  diatheses,  a  mahgnant  tendency  maybe  developed;  so  that  the 
sooner  the  disease  be  removed,  and  the  more  complete  the  state  of 
rest  in  which  the  hp  is  kept,  the  greater  the  chance  of  a  permanent 

When  excision  is  chosen  for  the  removal  of  the  complaint, 
there  are  two  modes  of  executmg  the  operation:  one,  by  mcluding 
a  portion  of  the  hp  in  the  pai't  to  be  excised,  so  as  to  ensure  the 
removal  of  the  whole  of  the  affected  structm-es,  the  removed  part 
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being  in  the  form  of  the  letter  V;  the  other  consistmg  in  the 
mere  removal  of  the  diseased  portion  by  cutting  imraerUately  round 
it  in  a  semi-circular  direction.  I  prefer  the  latter  if  the  disease 
be  limited,  as  the  granulations  fill  up  the  incised  space,  and  cause 
less  deformit}^  than  when  the  first  operation  is  adopted.  In  the 
former  operation,  as  in  that  for  hare-hp,  the  labial  arteries  do  not 
require  ligatm-e,  as  the  sutures  will  be  quite  sufficient  to  stop  the 
hsemorrhage. 

Deficiency  of  the  hard  palate. — In  this  malformation  the  power 
of  the  surgeon  to  afford  rehef  is  very  limited,  both  with  respect  to 
the  impleasant  nasal  character  of  the  voice,  and  to  the  prevention 
of  the  passage  of  the  food  into  the  nose.  Mechanical  contrivances 
are  the  only  available  means  of  treatment,  and  so  many  of  these 
inventions  are  in  existence,  that  it  is  almost  impossible  to  know 
which  is  to  be  preferred.  Plastic  operations  are  sometimes  per- 
formed for  the  cure  of  this  defect,  but  I  do  not  place  much  con- 
fidence in  them.  In  fissure  of  the  soft  palate,  however,  an  operation 
similar  to  that  for  hare-hp  often  proves  quite  successful. 

Aphthous  sores  form  sometimes  on  the  internal  or  mucous  sur- 
face of  the  Hps  j  these  are  very  painful,  and  difficult  of  cure,  unless 
constitutional  means  be  adopted  to  improve  the  assimilative  func- 
tions, from  the  derangement  of  which  they  most  frequently  arise. 
I  generally  employ  the  following  mixture — 

B:    Ammon.  sesquicarb.  gss. 

Sodse  sesquicarb.  5iss. 

Pulvis.  rhei,  9ij. 

Tinct.  card.  co.  ^ss. 

Inf.  gentian  co.  5^ss.  M. 
Capt.  coch.  larg.  ij.  bis  quotid. 

If,  after  taking  this  medicine  a  few  days,  the  sores  do  not  show 
a  disposition  to  heal,  nitric  acid  or  nitrate  of  silver  must  be  applied 
to  the  part :  this  will  generally  be  foxmd  to  produce  the  desired 
effect.  I  have  met  with  syphihtic  sores  on  the  Hps  which  could 
not  be  cured  by  alterative  doses  of  mercury;  and  I  have  had  some 
difficulty  in  determining  whether  they  proceeded  from  a  primary 
or  secondary  affection :  it  is  certainly  difficult  to  understand  how 
inoculation  could  occur  in  such  a  part ;  but  the  appearance  of  the 
sore  was,  in  some  cases,  such  as  almost  to  preclude  doubt;  and  it 
yielded  only  to  the  treatment  employed  for  the  cure  of  primary 
sores  under  ordinary  circumstances.  Small  tumours  are  sometimes 
found  imder  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  lips  and  cheeks,  but 
they  are  of  no  importance  beyond  the  inconvenience  they  occasion 
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in  mastication,  and  in  tlie  general  motions  of  the  Hps;  they  appear 
to  arise  from  enlargement  of  the  labial  and  buccal  glands ;  they 
frequently  resist  every  means  employed  for  their  dispersion,  and, 
in  one  or  two  cases,  I  have  been  obliged  to  exth'pate  them  by  the 

knife.  „  ,  i  i. 

Epulis  is  usually  considered  a  disease  of  the  gum  only,  but  it 
is  generally  the  consequence  of  disease  of  the  teeth,  or  alveolar 
process  of  the  jaw.  At  first,  a  projecting  tumom-  is  formed  between 
two  of  the  teeth  only,  but  if  it  be  not  removed  it  wiU  mcrease 
rapidly  in  size,  and  soon  involve  several  others.    The  tumour  has 
a  mahgnant  appearance,  but  if  proper  means  for  its  remov^  be 
adopted,  the  danger  is  not  by  any  means  commensurate  with  its 
threatening  aspect.    The  implicated  teeth  must  be  removed  and 
an  incision  being  made  through  the  gum,  on  either  side  of  the 
tumour  the  whole  of  the  diseased  part,  with  the  alveolar  process 
of  the^eeth  involved  in  the  mischief,  must  be  taken  away  by  a 
pair  of  bone  scissors.    I  have  attempted  to  cure  epuhs  by  merely 
removing  the  diseased  soft  parts  and  teeth,  but  I  have  always 
found  that  the  complaint  returned,  unless  the  alveolar  processes 
were  removed  with  the  other  parts. 

Diseases  of  the  tongue.-ln  speaking  of  these  I  shall  commence 
with  hypertrophy,  or  extraordinary  growth  of  the  ton^e;  this  has 
been  met  with  by  many  sui^geons.    Mr.  Hodgson,  o  Birmingham 
has  oiven  a  good  account  of  its  successful  treatment  by  its  removal 
^k\.tJ.  In  this  operation,  a  needle,annedwitha  double  thread, 
is  passfd  through  the  substance  of  the  tongue  -f^^ 
and  posterior  to  the  part  which  projects  beyond  the  teeth,  the 
teads  are  then  separated,  and  tied  as  tightly  as  possible  on  each 
"  double  hgat'ure  is  thus  formed,  and  after  a  time  the  whole 
of  the  excluded  portion  of  the  organ  sloughs  ofl 

A  case  of  hypertrophy  of  the  tongue  is  recorded  by  Mi  ebster, 
of  st  Ilban's.  It  occLed  to  a  farmer  in  that  neighboui-hood,who, 
ha"  Hi-self  in  a  violent  passion  with  one  of  his  men,  was 
sClv  afterwai^ds  seized  with  an  excruciatmg  pain  m  the  left  ide 
S  H  tongr  which  soon  began  to  sweU,  and  in  half  an  houi-  had 
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again  summoned,  wlien  he  found  that  the  swelling  had  recuiTed  to 
a  greater  extent  than  before,  and  now,  indeed,  tlu*eatened  instant 
suflbcatiou.  Mr.  Coles  was  called  in  consultation,  and  it  was  agreed 
that  more  extensive  and  deeper  scarifications  should  be  made; 
immense  hiemorrhage  followed — so  much  so,  that  the  medical 
attendtmts  began  to  be  apprehensive  of  the  consequences,  the  patient 
being  eighty-four  years  of  age.  The  sweUing  in  the  tongue  began, 
however,  immediately  to  subside,  and  this  continued  imtil  the  part 
was  restored  to  its  natin-al  size.  A  large  dose  of  opium  was  given 
as  soon  as  the  bleeding  had  stopped;  and,  notwithstanding  his  great 
age,  imder  the  use  of  tonics  the  health  of  the  patient  was  speedily 
re-estabhshed,  and  he  has  never  had  any  return  of  the  disease. 

Mr.  G.  Humphrey,  one  of  the  surgeons  to  the  Cambridge  Hos- 
pital, lately  removed  a  permanently  hypertrophied  tongue  in  a  case 
where  it  proti-uded  from  the  mouth,  and  materially  interfered  with 
speech  and  deglutition.  The  removal  of  the  tongue  was  effected 
by  excision,  preparatory  ligatui-es  being  appHed  so  as  to  suppress 
haemorrhage,  in  case  there  should  be  any  difficulty  in  taldng  up  the 
arteries  individually. 

I  have  met  vrith  a  curious,  and  I  beHeve  very  rare,  malforma- 
tion of  the  tongue,  which  was  still  more  remarkable,  as  two  chil- 
dren of  the  same  family  were  the  subjects  of  the  defect.  A  Mrs. 
Dunn,  of  Cui-sitor-street,  Chancery-lane,  brought  me  her  baby, 
whom  she  said  "swallowed  her  tongue/'  so  that  she  was  often  in  great 
danger  of  suffocation ;  the  mother  was  the  more  alarmed  at  this,  as 
a  few  months  before  she  had  lost  a  child  a  year  and  a  half  old  from 
a  similar  cause.  On  examination  of  the  mouth  no  tongue  was 
visible,  but  the  fauces  seemed  filled  by  a  fleshy  tumour.  The  exer- 
tion of  crying,  however,  immediately  brought  the  tongue  into  its 
natural  position;  and  when  I  closely  examined  it  I  found  that  there 
existed  no  frsenmn  to  attach  it  to  the  floor  of  the  mouth,  but  it  was 
only  confined  to  the  pHlars  of  the  fauces  by  the  reflexion  of  the 
mucous  membrane.  The  mother  of  the  child  informed  me  that, 
when  sleeping,  its  breathuag  was  particularly  impeded  by  the  posi- 
tion which  the  tongue  assumed;  but  that,  when  sucking,  the  muscles 
seemed  capable  of  retauiing  that  organ  in  its  proper  situation. 

Ulcers  fi^equently  occur  on  the  tongue,  and  when  situated  on  its 
edge  become  ii-ritated  by  contact  with  the  teeth,  and  are  sometimes 
extremely  difficult  to  cure.  In  such  cases  extraction  of  the  teeth 
is  recommended,  but  I  beHeve  that  strict  attention  to  the  state  of 
the  stomach  and  bowels,  and  the  employment  of  iodide  of  iron  and 
arsenic,  (or  if  there  be  any  trace  of  syplfilitic  taint,  small  doses  of 
mercury,)  will  generally  be  found  sufficient  to  remove  the  disease 
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Nitrate  of  silver,  or  nitric  acid,  may  also  be  found  beneficial  as  a 

local  application. 

Cancer  of  the  ^o/i^we.— This  is  not  an  infrequent  disease ;  I  have 
myself  met  with  several  instances  of  it.    It  generaUy  makes  its 
appearance  at  an  earUer  period  of  life  than  that  at  wlncWignant 
affections  develop  themselves  in  other  parts.     Cancer  of  the  tongue 
commences  with  an  induration,  which  soon  ulcerates,  and  becomes 
surrounded  by  a  substance  almost  as  hard  as  cartilage;  the  edges  ot 
the  woimd  are  everted,  and  its  surface  foul  and  of  a  dmgy  red 
coloiu-  the  pain  experienced  is  very  acute,  and  of  the  lancmatmg 
character  peculiar  to  cancer;  it  extends  in  the  course  of  the  three 
divisions  of  the  fifth  pair  of  nerves.    If  the  disease  be  not  removed, 
the  ulceration  will  continue  until  some  large  artery  is  imphcated, 
and  then  a  liEemorrhage  will  ensue  that  can  only  be  checked  by 

the  actual  cautery.  .      .  ^  • 

Although  the  hopes  held  forth  hy  operation  m  this  complamt 
are  but  shght,  it  offers  the  oidy  chance  of  saving  the  hfe  of  tUe 
natieut  The  disease  may  he  remoTed  by  excision  or  by  bgature. 
I  have  on  four  occasions  extirpated  the  diseased  portions  of  can- 
cerous tongue  by  ligature,  applied  so  as  to  completely  include  the 
affected  pits,  inch  were  of  course  ultimately  ^^phSc 
in»  None  of  these  cases  were,  however,  successful :  the  lymphatic 
glands  under  the  jaw  sooner  or  later  became  involved  in  the  dise«:, 
Sin  no  case  did  the  patient  survive  more  than  two  years  after 

Xl^ediate  cause  o£  death  may  he  eitha-  h-orrh^e  or 
suffocation,  resulting  from  the  propagation  of  the  d^ease  to^he 
root  of  the  tongue  and  the  tissues  formmg  the  glottis  When 
h^lonhage  ocLs,  the  actual  cautery  should  be  apphed,  ^d 
sho™  th^t  faU,  the  hngual  arteiy  should  be  tad;  but  when  sut 
focation  is  thi-eatened,  opening  the  trachea  snfacient  to  avert  the 

'^l^^lddft::::'!  1^:^  to  the  tongue,  the  condition 
of  the  mucorsurfaee  of  that  organ  is  a  matter  of  -Portance  m 
d  sfa  e^^  -W*  its  mucous  membrane  merely  W^-^s  ^th 
t  geneml  disorder:  it  is  necessary  that  the  medical  practitioner 
r  M  Zve  himself  weU  acquainted  with  these  changes,  as  mdi- 
Stit  oTSorr^functionl  of  the  stomach      oth„s,  - 
lL  there  is  no  one  symptom  more  generally  useful  m  the 
f  ™Ton  of  d  a  Josis  in  rclatfon  to  eonstitntional  disturbances, 
formation  oi  aiaguu&io  4-„vnr.iir  sometimes  forms 

Ramla.-K  laxge  semi-transparent  ,1,,, 
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Tliis  swelling  is  occasioned  by  the  obsti-uction  of  one  of  the  salivary 
ducts  leading  either  from  the  submaxillary  or  sublingual  glands; 
the  disease  is  termed  rauula.  Mr.  Chne,  one  day  in  his  morning 
practice,  was  somewhat  startled  by  hearing  a  heavy  fall  in  the  room 
in  which  his  patients  waited.  He  immediately  went  to  see  what  had 
happened,  andfound  a  gentleman  on  the  floor^  struggling  in  a  paroxysm 
of  asphyxia.  Mr.  CHne  opened  the  mouth  of  the  patient  to  seek  for 
the  cause  of  these  symptoms,  and  detected  at  a  glance  the  presence  of 
a  lai'ge  ranulaj  he  plunged  a  lancet  into  the  tumoui-,  thus  affording 
means  of  exit  for  the  saliva,  and  the  individual  was  at  once  restored 
from  his  critical  position.  Merely  opening  the  sac  must,  however,  be 
regarded  only  as  a  remedy  of  the  moment,  for  the  sides  of  the  duct 
would  very  soon  re-unite  and  the  disease  return,  unless,  indeed,  a 
sahvary  calculus  were  the  cause  of  the  obstruction;  in  that  case  its 
removal  would  produce  a  permanent  cure.  I  usually  adopt  the 
seton  as  the  most  efficient  means  of  curing  this  disease;  and  in  one 
or  two  obstinate  cases  I  have  placed  a  piece  of  gum  catheter  in  the 
wound,  so  as  to  prevent  the  accumulation  of  the  saHva,  and  induce 
the  obUteration  of  the  sac. 

Region  of  the  c/iee/c— Owing  to  the  extensive  and  prominent 
surface  presented  by  the  cheeks,  they  are  very  Hable  to  be  injured 
by  external  force;  theii-  wounds  are  not,  however,  of  a  very  serious 
character,  as  the  blood-vessels  which  supply  the  various  tissues  are 
comparatively  small,  and  easHy  secured,  so  that  the  heemorrhage  is 
not  so  important  as  in  many  other  parts  of  the  body.  Wound  of  the 
parotid  duct  is  one  of  the  most  serious  injuries  that  can  happen  in 
the  region  of  the  cheek,  and  care  must  be  taken  to  produce  re-union 
as  quickly  as  possible,  otherwise  a  saHvary  fistula  may  be  formed, 
which  would  prove  extremely  difficult  to  cm-e.  The  exact  situation 
of  the  parotid  duct  should  be  carefully  considered  in  the  extiipation 
of  tumours  in  the  cheek,  or  it  is  not  unldcely  that  the  duct  may  be 
injured  during  the  operation.  This  danger  may,  however,  be  avoided 
by  remembering  that  the  duct  is  placed  in  a  Hne  running  from  the 
inferior  extremity  of  the  lobe  of  the  ear  to  the  corner  of  the  mouth; 
but  when  it  is  necessary  to  perform  an  operation  in  this  part,  it  is 
a  good  plan  to  expose  the  duct  before  attempting  to  remove  the 
tumour.  I  once  removed  a  tmnour  lying  on  the  parotid  gland  for 
a  gentleman  of  WeUs,  in  Norfolk,  and,  in  the  course  of  the  opera 
tion,  injured  the  gland  itself,  or  one  of  the  smaU  ducts  wliich  lead 
from  it,  to  form  Stenon's  duct;  a  salivary  fistula  formed,  but  it  was 
ultimately  cured  by  the  red  oxide  of  mercury,  after  nitrate  of  sUver 
and  other  applications  had  failed. 
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If  tlie  salivary  duct  should  be  wounded  during  any  of  the 
operations  upon  the  cheek,  or  from  any  accident,  the  best  way  to 
prevent  a  fistulous  opening,  is  to  keep  the  patient  from  usu.g  the 
L  in  mastication;  tliis  may  be  done  by  feeding  him  upon  such 
food  as  requires  only  simple  deglutition;  but  should  a pemanent  sah- 
vaiT  fistula  have  become  estabhshed,  and  the  duct  be  only  partiaUy 
divided,  a  needle,  armed  with  silk,  is  to  be  passed  into  the  abnormal 
opening,  and  through  the  duct  into  the  mouth.    A  knot  is  tied  m 
•the  end  of  the  silk  outside  the  cheek,  and  this  is  drawn  up  tightly 
against  the  side  of  the  duct,  and  the  silk  fastened  so  as  to  preserve 
a  continued  tension  ;  by  this  means  ulceration  will  be  set  up,  and  an 
opening  formed  for  the  flow  of  the  saliva  into  the  mouth  after 
which  the  external  womid  will  soon  heal.    The  only  pomt  of  diffi- 
culty in  this  operation  is  the  preservation  of  contmued  pressui-e 
sufficient  to  produce  ulceration ;  the  tension  of  the  hgature  is  some- 
times maintained  by  fastening  it  to  the  teeth,  and  f  others  by 
bringing  the  thread  out  of  the  comer  of  the  mouth  and  fixing  it  by 
a  piece  of  plaister.    If  the  duct  be  perfectly  divided,  so  that  two 
trLated  extremities  are  left,  some  surgeons  considered  x 

necessary  to  treat  both  in  the  mamier  I  have  just  described,  but 
for  my  own  part  I  camaot  see  why  it  should  be  reqmsite  to  pay 
attention  to  the  distal  termination,  as  it  can  receive  no  s^va  and 
therefore  cannot  tend  to  keep  up  the  fistulous  character  of  the 

""'^oZT7the  cheek,  especiaUy  from  Uu-ns  sometimes  cause  a 
diminution  in  the  size  of  the  external  opening  of  the  mouth,  o.vmg 
foTe  contraction  of  the  cicatrix;  great  deformity  is  thus  produced, 
and  tie  only  plan  by  which  rehef  can  be  afforded,  is  by  an  opei.- 
tion  for  the  removal  of  the  cicatrix,  leaving  at  the  same  time  he 
Tcous  membrane  of  the  cheek  enth.,  so  that,  aft-  W  ^^^^^ 
to  a  sufficient  extent,  it  may  be  tm-ned  over  on  each  s  de  ot  the 
tl^ior^  a  m;cous  surface,  which  will  completely  proven 
adhern    the  mouth  may  thus  be  restored  very  nearly  to  its  natural 

tumours  are  not  unfrequently  fo^md  in  tl^-b^^  j^^^^^ 
some  cafes  there  is  great  difficulty  m  ^ete— g  to  w^b^^^^^^^^ 
ture  the  tumour  appertains.  A  lady  was  sent  to  me  from  M  an  tou 
Tsutlk,  who  2  suffering  from  ^ X:^^^^^^^ 
just  below  the  zygomatic  prominence  of  he  ^^^^^^^^^^^  ^,1, 
twice  been  opened  by  puncture  from  withm  '^^^J^''^' ^^^^^^ 
time  a  large  quantity  of  S^-T, .  trai.spa^nt  ffi^^^^  v^a^ 
Tt  hid  now  regained  its  former  size,  and  it  became  a  q 
"hat  tr/could  be  adopted  to  destroy  the  secreting  power  of  tl,e 
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sac.  As  I  could  not  detect  any  commtmication  with  the  antrum, 
I  recommended  that  a  seton  consisting  of  three  or  four  threads  of 
silk  should  be  passed  from  the  mouth  through  the  sac,  and  allowed 
to  remain  there  until  the  inflammation  was  considered  sufficient  to 
have  produced  the  desired  effect.  Two  of  the  molar  teeth  had 
been  drawn,  and  the  cavity  of  the  antrum  was  opened,  but  no  fluid 
flowmg  from  the  latter,  there  was  every  reason  to  believe  that  it 
was  not  imphcated  in  the  disease.  The  seton  was  allowed  to  remain 
in  the  tumour  about  three  weeks,  and  the  cyst  became  completely 
and  permanently  obhterated. 

The  tonsils  ai-e  subject  to  many  affections  that  require  surgical 
treatment.  The  most  common  of  these  is  chronic  enlargement, 
which  sometunes  goes  on  to  so  great  an  extent  as  to  interfere  mate- 
rially with  breathing,  speech,  and  deglutition.  This  condition  is 
most  frequent  in  young  people  of  strumous  diathesis ;  and  constitu- 
tional treatment  consistent  with  such  a  tendency  wiU  generally  be 
found  sufficient  to  reheve  the  local  affection — at  least,  constitutional 
remedies  should  always  be  tried  before  a  surgical  operation  is  per- 
formed, although  in  such  cases  it  too  frequently  happens  that  the 
effect  is  treated  without  due  attention  being  paid  to  the  cause. 

Extirpation  of  the  indurated  glands  is,  however,  sometimes 
necessary:  the  best  mode  of  removing  them  is  to  seize  the  tumour 
by  a  pair  of  hooked  forceps,  draw  it  out  from  between  the  pillars 
of  the  fauces,  and  then  excise  it  by  means  of  a  probe-pointed 
bistoiury. 

Various  complicated  instruments  have  been  invented  to  effect 
the  above  operation,  but  the  plan  I  have  described  is  at  once  most 
simple  and  effectual. 

In  abscess  of  the  tonsil,  some  care  should  be  taken,  in  evacuating 
the  pus,  not  to  plunge  the  lancet  too  deeply,  but  merely  to  puncture 
the  wall  of  the  abscess,  as  there  is  danger  of  wounding  the  internal 
carotid  artery;  and,  indeed,  a  large  opening  is  not  necessary,  as  the 
piUars  of  the  fauces  exercise  a  controllable  force  quite  sufficient  to 
complete  the  evacuation  of  the  matter. 

The  tonsils  are  often  the  seat  of  ulcers,  which  are  sometimes 
syphilitic.  We  must  not,  however,  decide  too  hastily  in  such  cases, 
but  first  endeavour  to  gather  from  their  history  whether  there  be 
just  I'eason  to  suppose  that  venereal  taint  positively  exists — a  circum- 
stance often  taken  for  granted  without  the  proper  inquiries  having 
been  made.  When  this  ulceration  is  the  result  of  constitutional 
deterioration,  produced  by  an  over-use  of  merciuy ;  iodide  of 
potassium,  or  iodide  of  iron,  will  generally  be  found  an  eftectual 
remedy. 
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Orbital  region. — Tlie  wounds  of  this  region,  although  generally 
vinimportant,  sometimes  assume  a  very  serious  aspect;  amam-osis, 
indeed,  frequently  results  from  severe  injury  to  tliis  part.  It  is  by 
some  svipposed  that  this  effect  is  produced  by  lesion  of  the  supra- 
orbital branch  of  the  fifth  pair  of  nerves.     I  cannot,  however,  com- 
prehend how  an  mjury  to  a  nerve  of  common  sensation  can  affect 
one  of  a  special  sense ;  I  believe  that  when  amaurosis  follows  such 
an  accident,  it  arises  from  the  direct  concussion  of  the  optic  nerve. 
Some  months  ago  I  saw  such  a  case  with  Mr.  Dalrymple.    A  gen- 
tleman had  been  knocked  down  by  a  cab,  and  u-recoverably  lost  his 
sight  in  consequence  of  a  blow  on  the  orbit,  although  the  skin  over 
the  part  retained  its  natural  sensibility,  and  no  cerebral  disturbance 
was  evident ;  so  it  appeared  that  the  inj-ury  inflicted  was  to  the 
optic  nerve  or  retina,  and  not  to  the  supra-orbital  branch  of  the 
fifth  pair  of  nerves. 

The  supra-orbital  nerve  is  sometimes  morbidly  sensitive — a  con- 
dition which  is  known  under  the  term  "  tic  douloureux,''  or  "  brow 
ague  3"  the  latter  name  is  given  to  it  when  it  assumes  an  intermit- 
tent character ;  and  this  form  of  the  disease  can  generally  be  cured 
by  quinine  or  arsenic,  with  the  external  application  to  the  brow  of 
an  ointment  composed  of  a  grain  of  aconita,  and  a  drachm  of 
spermaceti  ointment. 

In  the  continuous  form  of  "  tic  douloureux,"  the  diAision  of  the 
affected  nerve  is  sometimes  tried;  but,  although  this  treatment 
affords  rehef  at  the  moment,  it  is  seldom  of  any  permanent  benefit. 

Some  years  ago  I  was  consulted  by  a  stock-broker,  at  Brixton, 
who  was  a  sufferer  from  this  painful  malady.  He  suffered  such 
extreme  agony  during  the  paroxysms,  that  he  was  sometimes  totally 
unable  to  control  himself.  In  this  case  I  divided  the  nerve,  and 
the  patient  was  completely  cured. 

In  dividing  the  supra-orbital  nerve,  a  small  incision  must  be 
made  beneath  the  eyebrow,  immediately  below  the  supra-orbital 
foramen,  which  is  placed  at  the  junction  of  the  inner  with  the  two 
outer  thirds  of  the  arch  of  the  brow;  and  then,  insertmg  a  sharp- 
pointed  bistoury  under  the  skin,  the  nerve  must  be  diAdded  by 
Avhat  is  termed  the  subcutaneous  operation,  as  it  issues  fi'om  the 

foramen.  n  ^  ■ 

A  serious  disease,  in  connexion  with  the  region  of  the  eye,  is 
lachrymal  tumour  and  fistula.  The  tumour  consists  in  a  disten- 
tion of  the  lachrymal  sac,  and  fistula  is  produced  when  the 
walls  of  the  sac  become  perforated.  The  most  frequent  causes  of 
lachiymal  tumour  are  inflammation  and  irritation  of  the  lachrymal 
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sac;  but  the  disorder  does  not  always  take  its  origin  in  the  sac  itself, 
and  may  arise  in  consequence  of  mechanical  obstructions  of  the 
duct,  or  from  extension  of  inflammation  from  other  structm-es  fol- 
lowing  small-pox,   scai-latina,  scrofulous   affections,  or  syphilis ; 
the  disorder  may  also  arise  m  consequence  of  congenital  malforma- 
tion of  the  pai-ts,  or  from  accidents  which  destroy  the  normal  rela- 
tion of  the  bones.    This  disease  is  generally  very  slow  m  its 
progress,  the  growth  of  the  tumour  bemg  almost  insensible;  it  is 
circumscribed,  without  pain  or  change  of  colour  of  the  skin ;  it  is 
much  under  the  influence  of  change  of  temperature  and  rest ;  it  is 
diminished  under  cu-cumstances  which  tend  to  keep  the  parts  tran- 
quil and  to  lessen  the  secretion  of  tears,  and  is  increased  by  every 
thing  which  stimulates  the  eye,  such  as  excessive  strong  hght  and  cold 
in  the  eai-ly  stages;  it  contains  a  fluid  which  scarcely  diff'ers  from  the 
teai-s;  but  as  it  advances,  this  fluid  becomes  muco-purulent,  and  after- 
wai-ds  true  pus.    In  a  later  stage  the  tumour  is  iacreased  ia  size,  is 
less  circumscribed,  the  skin  becomes  red  or  brownish,  and  there  is 
acute  pain;  at  length  the  ulceration  reaches  the  skin ;  there  appears 
on  the  tumour  a  small  white  spot,  which  bursts,  and  fistula  lachry- 
mahs  is  estabhshed.   Sometimes,  instead  of  bursting  externally,  the 
tumour  may  empty  itself  upon  the  mucous  membrane,  the  lachrymal 
bone  may  be  softened  and  ulcerated,  and  permit  the  contents  of  the 
abscess  to  be  discharged  through  the  nose,  thus  forming  a  kind  of 
internal  fistula,  which  may  be  regarded  as  nature's  process  of  cure. 
In  the  treatment  of  lachrymal  tumour,  it  must  be  remembered  that 
the  origin  of  the  disorder  is  inflammation  of  the  sac  or  duct,  either 
commencing  idiopathicaUy,   or   extending  from  other  inflamed 
structiires;  antiphlogistic  treatment  must  therefore  be  adopted,  at 
least  at  fiirst,  leeches  applied  to  the  part,  general  bleediug,  and  cold 
or  tepid  lotions ;  but  the  treatment  must,  of  course,  be  modified 
accorduig  to  the  origiu  of  the  disease,  that  is  to  say,  as  to  whether 
it  can   be  traced  to  any  constitutional  disorder,  as  syphihs  or 
scrofula.    In  the  treatment  of  fistula  lachrymahs  by  operation,  the 
following  process  is  generally  adopted;  it  consists  in  the  introduction 
of  a  canula  of  silver  or  gold,  which  is  intended  to  remain  perma- 
nently in  the  opening  untU  the  cure  is  effected.    To  hitroduce  the 
canula,  an  incision  is  made  into  the  lachrymal  sac  by  means  of  a 
bistoury;  in  this  incision  the  canula  is  inserted,  taldng  care  that  its 
extremity  enters  the  sac  and  does  not  merely  remain  witliin  the  wound. 
Much  has  been  said  both  for  and  against  the  use  of  the  canula:  its 
opponents  have  traced  to  it  many  serious  evils  following  the  opera- 
tion, but  most  of  these  are  probably  attributable  to  want  of  skiU  and 
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experience  on  the  part  of  the  operator.  Cauterization  has  also  been 
proposed  as  a  cure  of  fistvila  lachrymaUs:  it  is  said  that  potassa 
fusa  is  the  best  escharotic  to  be  employed.  Some  surgeons  recom- 
mend the  introduction  of  a  bent  probe  into  the  nasal  duct,  from  the 
inferior  chamber  of  the  nose,  for  the  purpose  of  overcoming  stricture 
of  its  membrane;  and  in  some  few  cases  where  stricture  has  been 
the  cause  of  the  fistiila,  this  treatment  has  proved  successful. 
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LECTURE  XXXIII. 
CONTINUATION  OF  THE  OKBITAL  REGION. 

Diseases  of  the  eyelids — Tissues  entering  into  their  composition — 
Sitppuration  in  the  eyelids — Obstruction  of  punctum  lachrymale 
— Ecchymosis — Treatment — Entropium — Its  effect — Ectropium 
— Operations — Hordeola  or  styes — Encysted  tarsal  tumours — 
Treatment — Wounds  of  the  eyeball — Treatment — Intrusion  of 
foreign  bodies — Mode  of  removal. 

Diseases  of  thejaios — Osteosarcoma  of  the  jaw — malignant  charac- 
ter— Extirpation — Tumours  from  the  antrum  and  upper  jaw — 
Case. 

Region  of  the  neck — Anatomical  relations — The  pharyngeal  region — 
Its  limits — The  pharynx  subject  to  the  lodgment  of  foreign  bodies 
— Their  extraction — Opening  the  trachea — Abscesses — Case — 
Ulcers  in  the  pharynx — Anterior  region  of  the  neck — Definition 
— Supra-hyoideal  region — "Cut  throat" — Treatment — Tumours 
— Laryngo -pharyngeal  region — Wound  of  lingual  artery — Case. 

Diseases  of  the  eyelids. — Before  we  begin  to  treat  of  tlie  diseases 
of  the  eyelids,  it  is  proper  to  give  some  consideration  to  the  various 
structures  which  enter  into  their  composition,  as  it  is  evident  that 
the  eyehds  must  be  liable  to  the  diseases  incident  to  each  of  their 
tissues:  these  are,  skin,  cellular  membrane,  muscular  fibre,  tendon, 
fibro-cartilage,  mucous  membrane,  and  the  cHia. 

The  skin  of  the  eyehds  is  subject  to  the  eruptions  common  to 
the  integuments  of  the  other  parts  of  the  body;  and  there  is  nothing 
pecuhar  to  it  beyond  what  may  ainse  from  its  extreme  tenuity. 

The  cellular  membrane  is  remarkable  for  the  freedom  of  the 
connexion  between  its  cells.  The  muscular  apparatus  of  the  eye- 
lid, in  common  with  the  muscular  system  of  other  parts  of  the  body, 
is  subject  to  no  other  disease  than  that  arising  from  morbid  irrita- 
bility, producing  a  constant  twitching  or  "winking"  of  the  eyehds. 
The  tendon  of  the  levator  palpebrse,  which  is  inserted  into  the  fibro- 
cartilage,  constituting  the  tarsus,  is,  like  all  tendinous  tissues,  as 
well  as  the  fibro-cartilage  into  which  it  is  inserted,  from  its  low 
vitahty,  readily  disposed  to  slough  under  a  very  slight  degree  of 
inflammation.  When  the  tarsus  becomes  affected  it  frequently 
leads  to  great  interference  with  the  functions  of  the  lid.  The 
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mucous  membrane  of  the  eyelids  is  also  liable  to  tbe  peculiar  dis- 
eases of  this  tissue,  such  as  ophthalmia,  &c.  The  structures  connected 
with  the  bail's  of  the  ciha  sometimes  become  diseased,  and  this  also 
constitutes  one  of  the  morbid  conditions  to  which  the  eyelids  are 
liable. 

Suppuration  of  the  eyelids. — Owing  to  the  looseness  of  the 
cellular  membrane  of  the  eyelids,  they  are  very  hable  to  suppurate 
under  inflammation;  and  as  this  affection  causes  gi'eat  sweUing, 
and  interferes  with  the  motion  of  the  upper  lid,  it  is  necessaiy  that 
the  matter  should  be  early  evacuated ;  and  as  the  disorder  usually 
attacks  persons  of  a  weak,  strumous  habit,  tonic  medicines  will  be 
requisite.    In  erysipelas,  such  abscesses  often  occur,  and  unless  the 
matter  is  let  out,  sloughmg  very  soon  results.    In  evacuating  the 
matter  the  incisions  should  be  curved,  following  the  direction  of 
the  fibres  of  the  orbicularis  palpebrse  muscle,  so  that  the  cicatrix 
may  be  hidden  in  the  natural  folds  of  the  skin  of  the  eyehd,  and 
the  deformity  avoided  that  would  result  if  the  incision  were  at  right 
angles  to  the  muscular  fibre.  Small  circumscribed  tumours  fi-equently 
obstruct  the  punctum  lachi-ymale,  so  as  to  cause  a  flowing  of  tears 
over  the  cheek.    This  may  be  mistaken  for  fistula  lachrymahs; 
but  the  comparatively  shght  pain  in  palpebral  abscess,  and  the  great 
inconvenience  attendant  upon  inflammation  of  the  lachrymal  sac, 
constitute  the  diagnostic  distinction  between  them.    In  opemng 
the  abscess,  great  care  must  be  taken  not  to  injure  the  punctum 
lachrymale,  as  permanent  disease  would  resvdt  from  its  obhteration. 

Ecchymosis. — Extravasation  of  blood  into  the  eyehds,  techni- 
cally termed  ecchymosis,  frequently  results  from  external  injury. 
The  removal  of  this  coagulum  by  incision  should  never  be  attempted, 
as  a  few  leeches,  and  poultices  composed  of  the  bryony  root,  scraped 
and  mixed  with  bread,  wiU  be  generally  found  sufficient  to  the 
purpose. 

I  am  of  opinion  that,  in  aU  cases  of  ecchymosis,  more  mjury  is 
done  by  the  incision  to  remove  the  coagulum  than  by  the  presence 
of  the  blood  itself.  A  spontaneous  ecchymosis,  or  efliision  of  blood 
into  the  eyehds,  sometimes  occm-s,  and  is  characteristic  of  great 
constitutional  deterioration,  especially  of  an  impoverished  condition 
of  the  blood.  This  appearance  must  always  create  considerable 
alarm;  and  the  treatment  requu-ed  is  similai-  to  that  necessaiy 
in  the  hsemorrhagic  tendencies ;  such  as  acids,  bai-k,  and  generous 

^^^'Entropium  or  inversion,  and  Eciropium  or  eversion,  of  the 
eyehds,  not  unfrequently  result  either  from  disease  or  injury  to 
these  organs,  particularly  to  their  fibro-cartilagmous  portions. 
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In  entropium,  the  free  edge  of  one  or  both  of  the  eyelids  is 
turned  inwiu-ds  upon  the  globe  of  the  e3'e,  with  the  surface  of 
whicli  the  eyelashes  ai-e  brought  in  contact.  Violent  inflammation 
i-esults,  the  transpai-ency  of  certain  parts  of  the  organ  becomes  im- 
pau-ed  from  a  deposition  of  lymph,  large  bloodvessels  from  the 
conjunctiva  shoot  across  the  cornea,  ulceration  of  the  latter  mem- 
brane soon  follows,  and  the  eye  will  perish  unless  the  disease  be 
cm'ed. 

Enti-opium  is  not  always  a  permanent  disease;  it  is  sometimes 
produced  only  as  a  consequence  of  some  acute  abnormal  condition, 
and  win  pass  away  with  the  cause  from  which  it  arose.  When  it 
aiises,  however,  from  the  formation  of  cicatrices,  or  from  destruction 
of  the  tarsus,  it  will  of  course  remain  permanent. 

Ectropium,  or  eversion  of  the  eyelid,  produces  at  fii'st  much 
less  suffering,  as  in  this  case  the  conjunctival  surface  of  the  eye  is 
not  subjected  to  the  irritative  action  of  the  ciha.  The  relaxation 
of  the  paints  which  occm-s  in  age  is  a  very  frequent  cause  of  ectro- 
pium; in  this  case  there  is  likewise  weakness,  and  sometimes  para- 
lysis, of  the  orbicularis  muscle :  it  may  also  depend  upon  loss  of 
part  of  the  skin  from  a  wound  or  burn,  when  the  hd  would,  of 
coiu'se,  be  everted  by  the  contraction  of  the  cicatrices.  If  the  dis- 
ease be  allowed  to  remain,  the  tunica  conjunctiva  of  the  eyeball 
being  unprotected  by  the  hd,  and  losing  the  beneficial  lubricating 
influence  of  the  tears,  soon  becomes  inflamed,  from  the  action  of  the 
air,  and  by  the  lodgment  of  extraneous  particles  of  matter ;  the 
inflammation  proceeds  to  opacity  of  the  cornea,  and  ultimately  to 
the  destruction  of  vision.  The  deformity  in  this  disease  is  even 
greater  than  in  entropium :  in  consequence  of  the  large  inflamed 
mucous  surface  exposed  to  view,  the  cornea  ulcerates,  the  anterior 
chamber  of  the  eye  is  laid  open,  the  aqueous  humom*  escapes,  and 
the  organ  is  very  soon  completely  destroyed.  The  inferior  hd  is 
most  frequently  the  seat  of  this  affection. 

These  diseases  may  occur  from  an  altered  condition  of  the 
tunica  conjunctiva,  of  the  skin  of  the  eyehd,  or  from  disease  of  the 
fibro-cartilage  which  constitutes  the  tarsus.  Entropium  sometimes 
results  fr'om  a  relaxed  state  of  the  skin  of  the  eyehd,  with  the 
exception  of  that  at  the  ciliary  edge,  so  that  there  exists  an  tmequal 
degree  of  resistance  to  the  orbicular  muscle  of  the  eyehds,  and  a 
tendency  to  inversion  is  estabhshed.  The  deformity  arising  from 
this  cause  may  be  cured  by  talcing  up  a  fold  of  the  loose  skin,  and 
cutting  out  a  longitudinal  slip,  after  which  the  excised  edges  must 
be  perfectly  adapted,  and  kept  together  by  the  uninterrupted  suture, 
the  contraction  of  the  cicatrix  removing  the  inversion.    Some  sm-- 
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geons  have  recommended  that  the  skin  should  be  removed  by  strong 
sulphniic  acid,  but  I  consider  the  excision  of  a  portion  of  the 
integvunent  far  preferable.  When  disease  of  the  tarsus  causes 
either  entropium  or  ectropium,  a  portion  of  that  structure  must  be 
removed;  this  is  best  effected  by  passing  a  needle,  armed  with  silk, 
through  the  ciliary  edge  of  the  lid,  so  as  to  give  perfect  command 
of  this  moveable  part.  A  triangular  portion  of  the  lid  is  now  to  be 
excised,  and  the  incised  edges  adapted  by  suture.  The  surgeon  is 
able  to  judge  of  the  quantity  which  it  is  desirable  to  remove,  by 
examining  the  relation  of  the  hd  to  the  globe  of  the  eye  before  he 
operates.  When  thickening  of  the  conjunctiva  produces  ectropium, 
or  a  cicatrix  in  it,  entropium,  the  operative  means  must  be  apphed 
to  this  membrane. 

Tumours  of  the  palpebree  frequently  interfere  both  with  the 
motions  of  the  eyehd  and  with  the  state  of  the  conjunctival  surface 
of  the  eyeball:  the  most  common  of  these  are  hordeola,  or  "  styes," 
which  require  httle  or  no  further  treatment  than  the  apphcation  of 
cold,  or  a  poultice.  Sometimes,  however,  the  matter  will  not  make 
its  escape  by  the  process  of  ulceration,  when  a  small  opening  should 
be  made,  the  pus  evacuated,  and  nitrate  of  silver  apphed  to  the 
wound. 

Encysted  tarsal  tumours  also  often  produce  considerable  incon- 
venience: the  tumour  seems  as  if  it  were  placed  between  the  skia  and 
the  outer  surface  of  the  tarsus ;  but  if  their  extirpation  be  thought 
necessary,  they  should  be  removed  from  the  inner  side  by  everting 
the  lid :  usually,  however,  merely  puncturing  the  sac,  and  passing 
a  small  probe  into  its  interior  to  break  it  down,  will  be  suflacient  to 
cure  it.  Such  is  the  operation  usually  recommended.  I  have,  how- 
ever, frequently  removed  them  in  the  following  manner:  everting 
the  lid,  removing  a  portion  of  the  mucous  membrane  covering  the 
tumour,  and,  with  a  pair  of  bent-bladed  scissors  laid  flat  on  the 
tarsus,  cut  off  the  whole  tumour. 

Tn  cases  where  portions  of  the  eyelids  are  lost,  either  from 
ulceration  or  wounds,  plastic  operations  for  the  purpose  of  forming 
or  restoring  a  covering  to  the  eyeball,  are  sometimes  had  recourse 
to.  These  operations  are  hkewise  sometimes  adopted  when  there 
is  congenital  deformity:  the  principle  is  precisely  similar  to  that  of 
the  Taliacotian  operation  for  the  new  nose;  healthy  integument 
being  brought  from  the  immediate  neighbourhood  of  the  part,  and 
laid  down  upon  the  freshly  incised  siu-face,  wherc  it  must  be  mam- 
tained  in  close  adaptation  until  union  takes  place.  This  operation 
appears,  I  think,  to  be  generally  more  successful  than  that  for  new 
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nose.  In  wounds  of  the  eyelids  the  conditions  and  treatment  re- 
semble those  in  other  parts:  when  the  wounds  are  simply  incised 
they  usually  unite  without  difficulty,  and,  indeed,  even  when  con- 
tused, unless  very  severe,  they  are  not  difficult  to  heal;  but  here, 
as  in  wounds  of  the  scalp,  if  the  deep  tissues  of  the  orbit  become 
affected,  the  proximity  of  the  brain  must  always  influence  the  nature 
of  the  case,  as  instances  have  been  known  in  which  brain  symp- 
toms and  death  have  followed  upon  an  apparently  trifling  woiuid 
in  the  eyehd. 

In  ivounds  of  the  eyeball,  the  danger  accruing  depends  upon 
the  extent  and  depth  of  the  lesion.  The  first  great  object  in  such 
an  accident,  is  to  subdue  the  inflammation  by  strict  antiphlogistic 
ti-eatment,  and  opening  the  temporal  artery  should  almost  always 
be  had  recourse  to;  for,  if  the  inflammation  be  allowed  to  pass  into 
a  chi'onic  state,  instead  of  being  completely  subdued  at  first,  the 
dehcate  tissues  of  the  eye  are  almost  certain  to  become  imphcated, 
and  the  power  of  vision  be  either  wholly  lost  or  permanently  injured. 
It  is  hardly  necessary  to  mention  that  the  patient  should  be  kept 
in  darkness,  under  the  influence  of  mercury,  upon  low  diet,  and  the 
bowels  freely  acted  upon  during  the  progress  of  the  cure. 

Foreign  bodies  are  often  intruded  into  the  eye ;  they  are,  how- 
ever, easdy  removed  by  everting  the  upper  lid,  by  tui-ning  it  over 
a  probe  pressed  just  above  the  tarsus ;  nearly  the  whole  of  the  con- 
junctival surface  may  be  thus  exposed,  and  any  small  particles  easily 
removed  with  the  corner  of  a  cambric  handkercliief;  if,  however,  a 
particle  of  iron,  or  such-like  substance,  should  become  imbedded  in 
the  cornea,  it  must  be  removed  by  a  "  couching  needle;"  cold  lotions, 
or  leeches,  may  afterwards  be  required  to  subdue  inflammation. 

Diseases  of  the  jaws. — As  the  jaws  are  subject  to  disease  which 
sometimes  renders  their  removal  necessary,  they  occupy  a  promi- 
nent and  highly  important  position  in  the  surgery  of  the  region  of 
the  face. 

Perhaps  there  is  no  part  of  the  skeleton  more  frequently  diseased 
than  the  lower  jaw.  Many  different  kinds  of  tumours  are  foxmd 
in  this  region,  all  of  them  of  greater  or  less  importance,  and  some 
of  a  character  not  only  involving  the  function  of  the  part,  but  even 
the  life  of  the  patient. 

Encysted  tumom's,  vascular  degenerations,  and  certain  forms  of 
cancer,  are  aU  not  unfrequently  seen  in  the  lower  jaw.  I  shall, 
however,  satisfy  myself  with  describing  the  disease  termed  osteo- 
sarcoma. I  do  this,  as  it  involves  all  the  surgical  considerations 
connected  with  the  subject.     The  mahgnancy  of  tliis  disease, 
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which  is  indicated  by  its  physical  characteristics  and  the  peculiar 
diathesis  of  the  patient,  renders  its  extirpation  the  only  alternative 
for  the  surgeon. 

Osteo-sarcoma  of  the  jaw  is  similar  in  every  respect  to  the  same 
disease  in  other  bones ;  it  generally  commences  in  the  cancellated 
structure,  and  not  on  the  periosteal  surface  of  the  bone;  it  increases 
with  great  rajndity,  causing  the  partial  absorption  of  the  outer 
table,  which  becomes  very  thin — so  much  so,  that  it  crackles  under 
the  finger  like  dry  parchment.    This  phenomenon  is  characteristic 
of  the  disease.    The  frequency  of  osteo-sarcoma  of  the  lower  jaw 
is  doubtless  attributable  in  great  measure  to  the  extension  of  disease 
from  the  teeth,  which,  when  decayed,  are  the  source  of  considerable 
and  continued  irritation.    Like  other  mahgnant  diseases,  osteo- 
sarcoma is  beyond  the  control  of  medicine;  as  I  have  before  said, 
operation  affords  the  only  chance  of  rehef.    The  foUoAving  are  the 
steps  of  the  operation : — A  bold  and  extensive  incision  must  be  made 
through  the  soft  parts  covering  the  bony  tumour,  the  course  of  the 
knife  following  the  curvature  of  the  jaw  close  to.  its  lower  mai-gin. 
An  incision  is  then  to  be  made  at  either  end  of  the  first  incision, 
and  at  right  angles  to  it;  one  portion  of  the  integument  is  to  be 
dissected  from  the  jaw  upwards,  and  the  other  downwards,  so  that 
the  bony  tumour  is  completely  exposed.    The  jaw  is  now  to  be 
sawn  through  at  the  extremities  of  the  first  incision;  and  when 
divided,  must  be  depressed  and  everted,  so  that  the  soft  parts 
adhermg  to  the  inside  may  be  dissected  off;  the  muscles  attached 
to  its  base  ai^e  then  to  be  cut  through,  and  the  bone,  thus  hberated, 
removed.    The  facial  artery  is  generally  divided  in  the  first  inci- 
sion, and  had  better  be  tied  immediately,  or  the  hajmon-hage  inter- 
feres with  the  after  steps.    It  is  necessary  to  extract  a  tooth  at 
the  point  where  the  jaw  is  to  be  cut  through,  and  this  should  be 
done  before  the  operation,  whether  the  chain  or  common  saw  be 
apphed.    If  the  chain  saw  is  adopted,  it  must  be  passed  beliind  the 
jaw,  close  to  the  bone,  by  means  of  a  needle:  the  action  of  the  saw 
being  from  within  to  without.  After  the  removal  of  the  bone,  the  soft 
parts  are  brought  together,  and  retained  by  suture.    If  the  disease 
be  situated  so  near  to  the  condyle  as  to  preclude  the  possibility  of 
sawing  through  between  the  diseased  pai't  and  the  articulation,  the 
jaw  must  be  disarticulated.     In  this  case  the  saw  is  employed  only 
on  the  symphysis  side  of  the  disease;  and  when  the  soft  pai-ts  are 
dissected  off,  as  in  the  former  case,  the  surgeon  takes  hold  of  the 
diseased  part  of  the  bone,  and  dh-ecting  it  outwai-ds  and  shghtly 
backwards,  opens  the  front  pai-t  of  the  temporo-maxillarj'  articula- 
tion, continuing  the  knife  backwards  so  as  to  divide  the  ligaments 
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of  the  joint ;  then,  cutting  through  the  temporal  and  pteiygoideus 
extemus  muscles,  the  diseased  part  is  extirpated.  Bleeding  vessels 
are  then  to  be  secm-ed,  and  the  edges  of  the  wound  neatly  approxi- 
mated, and  maintained  in  coaptation  by  sutures.  If  there  be  any 
enlai'ged  glands,  or  other  signs  of  the  propagation  of  the  disease  to 
the  surrounding  tissues,  it  would  be  both  useless  and  cruel  to 
recommend  this  operation. 

I  have  performed  the  operation  of  excising  portions  of  the  jaw  two 
or  three  times.  About  a  year  since,!  removed  almost  the  whole  of  one 
side  of  the  lower  jaw  in  the  case  of  a  young  lady,  who  had  a  large  bony 
growth  which  caused  great  deformity,  and  interfered  very  materially 
Avith  the  ftmctions  of  the  parts.  The  bone  was  removed  from  near 
the  symphysis  in  front,  to  the  neck  of  the  bone  posteriorly;  it  was 
not  disai-ticulated,  but  sawed  off  close  to  the  condyle,  which  was 
suffered  to  remain  in  its  natural  situation.  After  the  operation,  the 
parts  united  readily,  and  with  wonderfully  httle  deformity.  This 
lady  paid  me  a  visit  a  short  time  since,  when  I  was  surprised  to 
observe  how  slightly  the  symmetry  of  her  face  was  injured  by  the 
operation,  although,  of  course,  the  bony  support  of  the  whole  of 
the  lower  part  of  one  side  was  removed. 

The  superior  maxillary  bone  is  subject  to  the  same  diseases  as 
the  inferior,  and  in  consequence  of  its  possessing  sinuses  lined  with 
mucous  membrane,  it  is,  in  addition  to  them,  hable  to  a  certain 
class  of  tumours  incident  to  that  tissue.    Of  the  latter  description 
are  the  tumom's  which  grow  from  the  antrum;  these  frequently 
lead  to  the  most  dreadful  deformities,  interfering  with  the  functions 
of  the  eye,  nose,  and  mouth;  and  as  these  growths  are  not  always 
of  a  mahgnant  character,  the  removal  of  large  portions  of  the  upper 
jaw  for  their  extirpation  may  be  regarded  as  an  admissible  opera- 
tion, when  the  diagnostic  marks  offer  a  reasonable  hope  of  its  effec- 
tiveness.   The  mode  of  performing  this  operation  is  as  foUows: — 
An  incision  is  to  be  made,  commencing  on  the  outer  side  of  the 
orbit,  and  continuing  through  the  cheek  to  the  angle  of  the  mouth; 
a  second  incision  is  to  be  made  through  the  commissure  of  the  upper 
lip,  extending  quite  to  the  septum  of  the  nose,  and  being  continued 
upwards  so  as  to  separate  the  ala  from  the  cheek,  passing  also  up 
the  side  of  the  nose,  exposing  the  nasal  process  of  the  superior 
maxiEary  bone ;  a  flap  is  thus  formed,  which  may  be  turned  up- 
wards, exposing  the  whole  of  the  tumour;  or  if  it  be  so  large,  or 
situated  so  far  back,  that  this  flap  does  not  expose  the  whole,  another 
incision  may  be  made,  extending  backwards  in  the  course  of  the 
zygomatic  arch,  which  will  afford  additional  exposure  of  the  parts. 
The  teeth  being,  as  in  the  former  case,  drawn  at  the  point  where 
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the  bone  is  intended  to  be  cut  through,  the  jaw  is  to  be  divided  by 
the  cutting  forceps  through  the  alveolar  processes,  the  palatine 
processes,  and  the  remaining  osseous  attachments  wliich  prevent  the 
exthpation  of  the  disease.    An  able  assistant  is  required  during 
this  operation,  to  compress  the  bleeding  arteries  until  it  is  com- 
pleted, when  they  must  be  secui-ed  by  hgature,  and  the  soft  parts 
carefully  adapted,  being  well  supported  by  a  dossil  of  hnt  or  a  piece 
of  soft  sponge,  to  fill  up  the  iomiense  cavity  which  has  been  made. 
It  is  impossible  to  describe,  in  this  general  manner,  the  precise 
parts  at  which  the  section  of  the  bone  may  requne  to  be  made,  as 
it  depends  wholly  upon  the  extent  and  direction  of  the  tumour. 
Hence  it  is  most  essential  that  any  surgeon,  however  bold  or  expert, 
should  thoroughly  make  himself  acquainted  with  the  precise  attach- 
ments of  the  diseased  mass,  and  perfectly  make  up  his  mind  upon 
the  best  mode  of  procediu'C  before  he  commences  the  operation. 
I  have  lately  removed  a  cartilaginous  tumour  growing  from  the 
antrum  of  a  child  about  eleven  yeai's  of  age;  but  as  it  had  not 
acquired  a  very  great  size,  of  course  the  extent  of  the  incisions,  or 
quantity  of  bone  to  be  removed,  was  proportionably  smaUer,  com- 
pared with  the  operation  I  have  just  before  described. 

From  the  liability  of  mucous  membranes  to  be  attacked  by 
suppuration,  and  from  the  frequent  u-ritation  to  which  it  is  exposed 
during  the  growth  of  the  teeth,  the  antrum  is  not  unfrequently  the 
seat  of  abscess.  Although,  from  its  physical  character,  tHs  disease 
may  perhaps  be  confounded  with  mahgnant  disease  of  the  same 
part,  it  is  not  itself  dangerous.  The  symptoms  may  be  enlaa-gement 
of  the  superior  maxillary  bone,  attended  by  irritation  of  the  eye, 
discharge  from  the  nose,  and  pain,  especially  in  the  act  of  mastica- 
tion.   Under  these  ch-cumstances  the  second  or  third  molar  tooth 
should  be  di-awn,  and  a  free  opening  made  into  the  antrum  by 
means  of  a  perforation  introduced  into  the  alveolar  cavity  from 
which  the  tooth  had  been  extracted:  if  pus  flows,  the  diagnosis  of 
abscess  is  at  once  estabhshed;  but  if  blood  and  a  fungous  matter 
exude  it  is  a  proof  that  the  disease  is  mahgnant.   In  abscess,  tome 
and  sedative  remedies,  mth  attention  to  diet  and  change  of  air, 
will  be  suflacient  to  produce  a  cure:  in  malignant  disease,  as  1  have 
said  before,  a  surgical  operation  is  the  only  alternative,  and  even 
that,  I  fear,  must  be  looked  upon  as  hopeless. 

The  region  of  the  neck.-Th^  neck  is  placed  between  the 
thorax  and  the  cranium,  and  constitutes  a  contiiiuation  of  the  spne, 
so  that  it  must  be  considered  rather  as  an  appendix  to  the  tiunk 
than  to  the  head,  although  Professor  Okie,  and  some  other  ph  lo- 
logists,  consider  the  bones  of  the  skull  aB  mere  modifications  of  the 
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form  of  the  vertebrae.  Seven  vertebrae  compose  the  osseous  portion 
of  the  neck ;  and  it  is  worthy  of  remai'k,  that  all  mammalia,  from 
the  giraffe  to  the  mole,  possess  the  same  number  of  cervical  verte- 
brse.  The  chain  of  bones  constituting  the  neck  is  attached  above 
to  the  cranium,  behind  the  centre  of  gravity  of  the  skull; 
lea^^ng  a  large  space  between  the  fom-  upper  cervical  vertebrae  and 
the  lower  jaw;  this  space  is  occupied  by  the  organs  of  mastication, 
deglutition,  and  respiration,  while  the  three  lower  bones  of  the 
cervical  spine  are  cm-ved  more  forward,  and  brought  within  the 
central  line  of  g^•a^ity  of  the  skull;  but  these  ai'e  still  destined  to 
support  portions  of  the  ahmentary  and  respii'atory  apparatus. 
Thus,  it  will  be  observed  that  the  neck  is  not  only,  as  far  as 
refers  to  bone,  the  connecting  medium  between  the  trunk  and  the 
head,  but  that  all  the  organs  which  are  situated  in  the  region  may 
be  considered  as  extrinsic  to  it,  and  forming  connecting  media 
between  the  commencement  of  the  organs  of  mastication  and 
stomach,  and  the  respiratory  passages  and  the  lungs.  But  besides 
these  organs,  the  natural  contour  of  the  neck  is  made  up  of  various 
muscles  intrinsically  belonging  to  the  important  organs  I  have  de- 
scribed, as  well  as  of  those  muscles  which  move  the  head  upon  the 
spine,  and  attach  the  cervical  region  to  the  trunk.  All  these 
stiTictures,  as  weU  as  the  head  itself,  having  to  be  suppHed  with 
blood,  large  arteries  and  veins  pass  through  the  neck  to  maintain 
the  circulation;  numerous  nerves  also  traverse  this  region  in  their 
course  from  the  brain  to  the  organs  of  respiration  and  digestion, 
and  the  ceUular  membrane  and  skin  make  up  its  remaining  con- 
stituents. 

Although  the  length  of  the  neck  is  to  be  attributed  to  its 
osseous  development,  there  is  still  a  great  variety  in  the  apparent 
proportionable  length  of  this  region  in  different  individuals;  but 
this  is  more  to  be  attributed  to  the  development  and  formation  of 
the  chest  than  to  the  construction  of  the  neck  itself— a  short 
nai-row  thorax  giving  the  appearance  of  an  elongated  neck,  patho- 
logically indicative  of  a  pulmonic  diathesis ;  while  a  fully  developed, 
deep  thorax,  encroaches  on  the  cervical  region,  indicating  a  plethoric, 
if  not  an  apoplectic  tendency. 

In  a  surgical  point  of  view  these  considerations  are  important 
inasmuch  as  operations  in  the  region  of  the  neck,  such  as  the 
removal  of  tumours  and  tying  of  arteries,  are  difficult,  where  the  neck 
IS  short  and  stout,  and  become  apparently  easy  in  proportion  to  its 
attenuation. 

Tlie  pharyngeal  region.— The  pharynx  must  be  considered  as 
constituting  a  portion  of  the  neck;  for  although  the  neck  is  consi- 
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dered  as  being  bounded  above  by  the  lower  jaw,  and  below  by  the 
stermim  and  clavicle;  stiU  the  pharynx,  composed  of  a  layer  of 
muscles,  is  placed  behind  the  bones  of  the  face,  and  in  front  of  the 
four  superior  cervical  vertebrie.    It  is  fixed  above  to  the  cuneifoi-m 
process  of  the  occipital  bone,  in  its  centre  to  the  maxillary  bones 
and  cornua  of  the  os  hyoides,  and  below  to  the  thyroid  and  cricoid 
cartilages;  while  posteriorly  it  is  connected  by  loose  ceUular  mem- 
brane to  the  muscles  on  the  anterior  aspect  of  the  spme.    In  front 
it  communicates  with  the  posterior  nares,  mouth,  Eustachian  tubes, 
and  glottis,  so  that  it  can  scarcely  be  considered  as  possessmg  any 
anterior  parietes,  until  below  the  level  of  the  glottis,  where  it 
terminates  in  the  oesophagus.  _ 

The  pharynx  as  an  organ  of  deglutition,  is  liable  to  the  mtrusion 
and  lodgment  of  foreign  bodies,  and,  as  I  have  akeady  said,  is  so 
intimately  connected  with  other  important  openings,  especially  with 
that  of  the  respiratory  canal,  that  so  great  an  inconvemence  must 
arise  from  any  obstruction  as  to  render  imperative  the  unmediate 
removal  of  the  extraneous  matter;  and  in  consequence  of  the  com- 
munication of  the  pharynx  with  the  mouth  and  fauces,  instrmnents 
can  be  readily  introduced  for  the  purpose  of  then-  exti-action.  At 
the  same  time  instances  have  been  known,  of  suffocation  occurrmg 
from  portions  of  meat  or  other  substances  stickmg  m  the  pha^, 
and  preventing  the  passage  of  air  into  the  glottis.    The  best  treat- 
ment under  these  circumstances,  where  no  efficient  mstruments  for 
the  removal  of  the  foreign  body  are  at  hand,  is  to  immediately  open 
the  trachea,  so  as  to  admit  air  to  the  lungs,  and  thus  give  tnne 
subsequently  to  remove  the  cause  of  the  danger. 

Ibscesses  sometimes  form  in  the  loose  ceUular  membrane, 
between  the  phaaynx  and  spine:  the  pressine  of  these  gives  nse  to 
symptoms  very  siLar  to  those  in  case  of  obstniction  produced  by 
he  presence  of  a  foreign  body;  but  in  the  fonner  case  the  p^- 
InLy  symptoms  constitute  sufficiently  clear  diagnostic  marks. 
When,  therefore,  dysphagia  and  dyspnea  are  pi-esent,  preceded  by 
naki  ii  swallowing,  febrile  action  and  rigors,  and  upon  examination 
Tto^r  presents  itself,  there  is  sufficient  evidence  of  the  presence 
"bscess,  evacuation  of  which  at  once  relieves  the  urgency  of 

r&mg  this  operation,  trifling  as  it  may  appeal-  some 
httle  eaution  is  necessary;  as,  for  instance,  the  tongue  s^.oul  no 
be  drawn  forward  for  the  pui-pose  of  obtaining  the  ^^J^^  f^^^ 
abscess-  for,  although  advantage  is  gained  by  this,  it  is  ^oie  tnan 
orterbkced  by'the  liability  of  the  pus  to  A- a^^^^^^^^^^ 
glottis,  which  would  be  widely  opened  by  the  piotention  ot 
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tongiie.  The  pus  sliould  be  eai-ly  evacuated,  as,  in  consequence  of 
the  laxity  of  the  cellular  membrane  between  the  pharynx  and  the 
anterior  muscle  of  the  spiae,  there  is  considerable  tendency  for  the 
matter  to  make  its  Avay  downwards  even  into  the  chest.  Sometimes 
the  abscess  is  so  far  down  the  pharynx  as  to  be  beyond  ocular 
detection.  In  such  a  case  the  passage  of  an  oesophageal  bougie 
will  sometimes  not  only  detect  the  seat  of  the  abscess,  but  also 
cause  its  rupture,  and  the  evacuation  of  the  matter. 

I  was  sent  for  to  a  lady,  who  resided  in  Westbourne-terrace, 
and  who,  after  an  attack  of  cynanche  tonsillaris,  was  seized  with 
difficulty  of  swallowing  and  breathing,  preceded  by  distinct  rigor, 
and  a  deep-seated  fixed  pain  in  the  region  of  the  larynx.  I  ordered 
fomentations,  and  promised  to  call  again  in  the  evening.  This  I 
did,  taking  with  me  a  bougie,  which  I  passed  down  the  oesophagus; 
the  patient  was  immediately  seized  with  vomiting  and  brought  up 
a  large  quantity  of  pus,  showing  that  an  abscess  had  been  ruptured 
by  the  bougie. 

An  abscess  may,  moreover,  restdt  from  caries  of  the  bodies  of 
the  vertebrae,  and  instances  have  been  known  of  portions  of 
exfoHated  bone  being  vomited  from  the  stomach.  The  after- 
treatment  in  such  cases  must  be  regulated  according  to  whether  the 
afifection  results  from  strumous  diathesis  or  syphihtic  taint. 

Ulcers  on  the  pharynx  are  not  common,  unless  they  proceed 
from  secondary  or  tertiary  sores,  when  they  of  coui'se  require  to 
be  treated  by  iodine,  and  other  alterative  remedies. 

Anterior  region  of  the  neck. — When  we  view  the  neck  on  its 
anterior  aspect,  several  important  projections  and  depressions  pre- 
sent themselves,  occupying  an  inverted  triangular  space,  lying 
between  the  two  anterior  edges  of  the  sterno-cleido-mastoidei 
muscles. 

Commencing  from  above,  the  symphysis  of  the  lower  jaw  offers 
the  most  prominent  pomt.  It  is  to  be  considered  when  the  jaw  is 
closed,  and  forming  a  right  angle  with  the  axis  of  the  body;  just 
below,  and  an  inch  and  a  half  behind,  the  symphysis  may  be 
seen  (especially  in  thin  persons)  a  second  projection,  which  mai-ks 
the  situation  of  the  os  hyoides;  a  quarter  of  an  iuch  below  this, 
the  edge  of  the  thyroid  cartilage  presents  itself,  forming  a  third 
eminence,  from  whence  the  larynx  takes  its  commencement,  termi- 
nating at  the  lower  edge  of  the  cricoid  cartilage,  its  vertical  length 
being  about  two  inches.  The  thyroid  gland  forms  the  next  pro- 
jection, the  prominence  of  which  varies  in  different  individuals. 
From  the  lower  edge  of  the  cricoid  cartilage  to  the  sternum  mea- 
sures two  inches  and  a  half;  and  in  taldng  the  dimensions  of  the 
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pai-t,  it  is  better  to  measure  from  the  cartilage  than  the  glaud,  as 
the  latter  is  sometimes  difficult  to  define.  J  ust  above  the  sternum, 
the  supra-sternal  cavity  is  placed;  this  space  is  formed  by  the 
peculiar  arrangement  of  the  cervical  fasciai.  On  either  side  of 
these  median  projections,  a  vertical  sulcus  is  distinguishable:  it  runs 
along  the  inner  edge  of  the  sterno-cleido-mastoidei  muscles,  and 
mai-ks  the  situation  of  the  carotid  arteries,  which  in  thin  persons  ; 
may  be  seen  pulsating  beneath  the  skin. 

The  whole  of  tliis  region  of  the  neck  is  placed  anteriorly  to  the 
cervical  vertebrte,  and  as  it  contains  the  various  organs  I  have 
ah-eady  described  as  so  essential  to  hfe,  it  offers  many  points  of  the 
highest  interest  to  the  surgeon;  perhaps  one  of  the  most  important 
of  these  is  in  relation  to  the  manner  in  which  the  ceiTical  fascia 
unites  all  the  parts,  and  at  the  same  time  subdivides  them,  and 
isolates  each  structure  by  forming  a  distinct  sheath  around  it. 

The  growth  of  tumours,  and  the  progress  of  the  formation  of 
abscess,  as  well  as  the  effects  produced  upon  the  neighbom-ing 
organs,  ai-e  modified  by  the  attachments  of  the  fasciae;  these  pro- 
cesses should,  therefore,  be  most  dihgently  studied  by  the  anato- 
mical pupil,  in  order  that  he  may  become  fully  acquainted  mth  the 
topography  of  the  region.  ,  ^  . 

The  supra-hyoideal  region.— It  is  in  this  region  that  attempts 
at  self-destruction  are  most  frequently  made  by  what  is  termed 
"cuttmg  the  throat."  If  such  an  attempt  be  determinedly  made, 
the  mouth  is  laid  open;  this  is  attended  by  a  dischai-ge  of  mucus, 
mixed  with  more  or  less  blood  and  sahva;  if  the  subhngual  or 
submaxillary  gland  be  wounded,  a  flow  of  pure  saliva  also  occurs: 
the  power  of  articulation  is  greatly  interrupted,  although  the  voice 
itself  remains  unimpaired.  ■     e  . 

In  these  cases  the  hemorrhage  is  the  most  alarmmg  featui-e; 
it  depends  upon  the  division  of  the  submental  or  lingual  artery, 
which,  if  divided,  requh-e  hgatures  to  stop  the  bleedmg;  the  former 
may  usuaUy  be  secured  at  once;  but  with  respect  to  the  hngual 
artery,  it  is  more  difficult,  from  its  being  so  deeply  seated  and  if 
it  cannot  be  secui-ed  at  the  wound,  the  trunk  itself  must  be  ^ed 
as  foUows:-A  piece  of  sponge  or  lint  is  pressed  into  the  wound 
to  check  thebleechng  dui-ing  the  operation,  and  an  mcision  is  made 
through  the  skin  and  superficial  fascia,  commencing  a  ^^^^^J^^^^^ 
inch  anterior  to  and  above  the  cornu  of  the  os  hyoides,  e^^^^ 
upwards  and  backwards  towards  the  anterior  edge  «  J-t^^^ 
muscle     The  edges  of  this  wound  being  separated,  the  tendon  oi 
postelior  belly  of 'the  digastric  muscle  is  exposed,  and  nnm^^^^^^^^^^^^ 
below  it  he  the  lingual  nerve  and  artery,  the  ner^c  bemg  aboNC 
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and  somewhat  superficial  to  the  ai-teiy.  I  have  once  tied  this 
artery  myself  in  a  case  of  attempted  suicide^  and  I  found  the  opera- 
tion extremely  difficult,  (although  on  the  dead  subject  it  is  compa- 
ratively easy;)  which  depends  upon  the  action  of  the  muscles  during 
life  increasing  the  depth  at  which  the  artery  is  situated.  If  a 
wound  in  the  side  of  the  throat  extends  very  deeply,  the  instrument 
may  penetrate  into  the  inferior  part  of  the  parotid  region  to  a 
sufficient  depth  to  injure  the  gland,  the  external  carotid  artery,  or 
perhaps  its  facial  branch.  If  the  latter  only  be  wounded,  it  may 
be  tied ;  but  if  the  carotid  itself  be  divided,  it  would  generally 
happen  that  the  patient  would  die  before  assistance  could  be 
obtained.  I  remember,  hoAA^ever,  an  instance,  in  which  an  old 
pupil  of  Guy^s  Hospital,  a  Mr.  Tiernan,  who  had  the  care  of  a 
lunatic,  succeeded  in  putting  a  hgatui-e  around  the  common  carotid, 
and,  by  his  skiH  and  promptitude,  saved  the  life  of  the  patient. 

Tumours  sometimes  occur  in  the  supra-hyoideal  region :  the 
degree  to  which  these  project  externally  depends  upon  whether  they 
are  between  the  skin  and  the  muscles,  or  the  muscles  and  the 
mucous  membrane  of  the  mouth;  in  the  last  case  they  would 
project  more  into  the  mouth,  and,  if  requiring  extirpation,  must 
be  removed  thi'ough  that  cavity. 

I  lately  removed  a  tumour  from  this  region:  it  was  placed 
between  the  superficial  fascia  and  the  genio-hyo-glossal  muscle; 
and  although  from  its  projection  and  mobUity  it  appeared  very 
supei-ficial,  it  penetrated  so  deeply  between  the  muscles  as  to  re- 
quire careful  dissection  for  its  perfect  removal;  the  tumour  was 
composed  of  enlarged  and  indurated  lymphatic  glands. 

The  glands  of  the  supra-hyoideal  region  are  often  secondarily 
afiected  in  mahgnant  disease  of  the  lower  jaw  and  tongue ;  when 
this  is  the  case,  it  forcibly  indicates  the  impropriety  of  resorting  to 
operation  for  the  removal  of  the  original  affection. 

The  centi-al  region  of  the  neck  comprehends  the  space  between 
the  under  surface  of  the  os  hyoides  and  the  inferior  edge  of  the 
cricoid  cartilage;  I  shall  term  it  the 

Laryngo-pharyngeal  region.— Wounds  in  this  part  are  also  not 
infrequent  from  the  hand  of  the  suicide,  and  the  cutting  instrument 
may  di\dde  the  space  between  the  os  hyoides  and  the  thyroid  car- 
tilage, between  the  thyroid  and  cricoid  cartilages,  or  between  the 
cricoid  cartilage  and  the  trachea,  or  it  may,  indeed,  divide  the 
cartilages  themselves;  in  either  case,  however,  the  resulting  pheno- 
mena would  indicate  the  natiu-e  and  situation  of  the  injury.  If, 
for  instance,  the  wound  penetrates  between  the  os  hyoides  and 
thyroid  cartilage,  the  thyro-hyoideal  ligament  will  be  cut  through, 
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the  pharynx  laid  open,  and  its  contents  probably  protruded :  air 
also  passes  from  the  wound,  producing  often  more  or  less  emphysema, 
and  speech  is  impaired,  if  not  destroyed.    The  bleeding  is  here 
usually  comparatively  shght,  as  the  superior  thyroideal  artery  alone 
is  liable  to  be  wounded,  unless  the  incision  extends  laterally  to  a 
sufficient  degree  to  reach  the  carotid  artery  and  jugular  vem;  but 
the  superior  laryngeal  nerve  is  very  hkely  to  be  divided;  and,  if 
that  were  to  happen  on  both  sides,  the  loss  of  sensation  in  the 
larynx  would  probably  lead  to  suffocation,  from  the  blood  passmg 
down  the  glottis;  for,  as  the  presence  of  the  intrudhig  matter  would 
not  be  indicated,  in  consequence  of  the  loss  of  sensation,  there  would 
be  no  effort  to  expel  it  by  coughing.    Should  there  be  bleeding 
fi-om  the  superior  thyroidal  artery,  and  the  attempt  to  secure  its 
truncated  extremity  not  succeed,  the  trunk  of  the  artery  must  be 
tied;  and,  with  this  object,  an  incision  must  be  made  through  the 
skm'  and  fascia  of  the  neck,  commencing  immediately  below  the 
cornu  of  the  os  hyoides,  and  extending  outwards  and  downwards 
for  an  mch  and  a  half  towai'ds  the  mastoid  muscle:  the  artery  is 
thus  exposed,  several  small  veins  lymg  across  it,  and  the  superior 
laryngeal  nerve  behmd  it.    I  have  seen  Sh-  Astley  Cooper  put  a 
hgature  around  tliis  artery  for  the  disease  of  the  thyroid  gland 
termed  bronchocele:  it  proved,  however,  ineffectual.    If  the  carotid 
artery  itself  be  divided  in  the  laryngo-phaiyngeal  region,  there  is 
but  little  chance  of  the  patient  surviving  even  until  sm-gical  assist- 
ance could  be  obtamed.    If  the  cutting  instrument  be  du-ected 
deeply  backwards,  and  at  the  same  time  takes  a  downwai-d  dnectiou, 
the  apex  of  the  epiglottis  may  be  wounded.    In  such  a  case,  a 
complicated  train  of  symptoms  would  be  presented  by  the  interrup- 
tion to  the  functions  of  respiration  and  deglutition.    If  the  womid 
be  inflicted  between  the  thyroid  and  cricoid  cartilage,  the  vocal  chords 
and  epiglottis  are  almost  certaiia  to  be  injm^ed,  and  the  voice  greatly 
impeded  or  totaUy  lost;  blood  and  aix'  rush  out  of  the  wound  at 
each  expiration,  while  every  time  the  ah-  is  di-awn  mto  the  lungs, 
cough  is  produced  by  the  blood  passing  mto  the  glottis. 

Should  the  incision  in  "  cut  throat"  be  through  the  thyroid  or 
cricoid  cartilage,  the  danger  of  suffocation  is  ^^-^'^f '  ^^^'l 
to  the  elasticity  of  the  tissue,  the  wound  is  immediately  closed,  and 
the  blood  cannot  be  expelled  through  it.  The  object  m  these  cases 
is  to  secure  the  bleeding  vessels  as  quickly  as  possible. 
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LECTURE  XXXIV. 
CONTINUATION  OF  THE  LARYNGO-PIIARYNGEAL  REGION. 

Wounds  in  this  region — Foreign  bodies  lodged  in  the  rima  glottidis — 
Symptoms  of  the  intimsion  of  a  foreign  substance — Case — Fixed 
bodies  in  the  air-tube — Treatment — Cases — Foreign  substances 
impacted  in  the  bronchi — Mr.  Liston's  case — Mr.  Key's  case — 
TTie  suffocation  from,  the  presence  of  extraneous  substances  not 
common  asphyxia — Opening  in  the  trachea  for  oedema,  or  ulcera- 
tion of  the  arytcenoid  cartilages — Opening  the  oesophagus. 

Diagnosis  in  abscess  of  the  region — Case — Supra-clavicular  region 
— Laceration  from  xoounds — Case — Tumours — Difficulty  in  their 
diagnosis — Removal —  Wry  neck — Cause — Treatment. 

Posterior  region  of  the  neck — Unimportance  of  the  surgery  of  this 
region — Carbuncle — Danger  of  wounds  in  the  region. 

Incisions  between  the  cricoid  cartilage  and  trachea  immediately 
destroy  the  voice,  as  the  expired  air  rushes  through  the  wound  and 
prevents  the  vibration  of  the  vocal  chords.  Wounds  in  this 
situation  are  extremely  dangerous,  as  the  parts  ofifer  very  Httle  resist- 
ance to  the  cutting  instrument,  which  frequently  penetrates,  there^ 
fore,  to  a  sufficient  depth  to  divide  the  carotid  artery  and  jugular 
vein;  and  even  should  these  vessels  escape,  the  division  of  the 
inferior  laryngeal  nerves  might  lead  to  suffocation,  from  the  inability 
to  cough  up  the  blood  through  the  paralysed  trachea. 

It  is  in  this  situation  that  the  operation  of  opening  the  wind- 
pipe is  performed,  when  a  foreign  body  has  passed  into  the  glottis, 
and  is  lodged  in  the  rima  glottidis.  This  part  is  selected,  as  it 
affords  an  immediate  opening  for  the  passage  of  the  air,  and  is  at 
the  same  time  conveniently  situated  for  the  dislodgment  of  the 
extraneous  matter.  If,  however,  osdema  of  the  glottis  occurs  from 
swallowing  acids  or  hot  water,  the  opening  should  be  made  in  the 
trachea,  as  the  part  just  mentioned  may  participate  in  the  swelling 
produced  by  the  accident. 

If  any  portion  of  the  space  between  the  cricoid  cartilage  and 
sternum  be  wounded,  the  trachea  can  scarcely  escape  injmy,  the 
oesophagus  is  also  likely  to  suffer,  and  from  the  comparatively 
superficial  situation  of  the  carotid  arteries,  they  are  liable  to  be 
divided.    It  is  in  this  space  also  that  the  windpipe  is  opened  for 
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tlie  extraction  of  moveable  foreign  bodies  wbicli  have  accidentally 
passed  tlu-ough  the  glottis.     The  symptoms  which  accrue  from 
such  an  accident  are  often  very  insidious;  but  as  the  removal  of  the 
substance  which  has  entered  the  glottis  is  absolutely  necessary 
to  save  the  life  of  the  patient,  every  exertion  should  be  made  to 
ascertain  with  certainty  whether  any  extraneous  body  has  reaUy 
intruded  itself.    The  symptoms  are  usually  as  follows:— A  child 
at  play,  having  perhaps  put  beads  or  pebbles  into  its  mouth,  is 
suddenly  seized  with  a  violent  fit  of  coughhig  of  a  most  remarkable 
character:  the  eyes  are  starting;  the  vessels  tm-gescent,  and  the 
Hps  blue;  and  sometimes  the  child  falls,  after  a  few  moments,  from 
complete  exhaustion.    A  surgeon  is  probably  sent  for;  but  when  he 
arrives  he  often  finds  that  the  cough  and  other  symptoms  have 
ceased,  and,  indeed,  the  patient  appears  to  have  recovered  from  the 
attack.    This  is,  however,  merely  a  deceptive  calm :  the  course  of 
the  trachea  and  bronchi  should  be  examined  mth  the  stethoscope; 
and  if  the  patient  be  old  enough,  he  should  be  questioned  as  to 
whether  he  is  conscious  of  the  presence  of  any  substance  m  the 
windpipe.     GeneraUy  in  such  a  case  a  flappmg  noise  can  be  heard 
upon  placing  the  ear  over  the  cricoid  cartilage:  this  is  produced  by 
the  foreign  body  striking  against  the  rima  glottidis,  and  every  beat  is 
generally  followed  by  a  recurrence  of  the  fit  of  coughing.  A  repetition 
of  these  physical  signs  is  quite  sufficient  to  determine  the  diagnosis 
and  no  time  should  be  lost  in  adopting  means  for  the  removal  ot 
the  exti-aneous  body.     Some  surgeons  have  recommended  that  the 
patient  should  be  laid  prone  on  an  inchne  of  50°  or  60  ,  with  the 
head  downwards;  and  while  in  this  position,  his  shoulders  should 
be  struck  for  the  purpose  of  dislodging  the  foreign  body,  i±  it  be 
impacted  in  one  of  the  broncliial  tubes.    It  appears  to  me,  how- 
ever, that  this  mode  of  proceeding  is  extremely  dangerous,  unless 
an  opening  be  first  made  in  the  trachea  for  the  admission  of  air; 
for  should  the  substance  be  driven  by  a  Adolent  effort  to  the  nma 
glottidis,  and  become  fixed  there,  there  is  not  only  immment  danger 
of  the  patient  being  suddenly  choked,  but  of  some  vessel  m  the 
head  or  lungs  giving  way  under  his  efibrts,  particularly  in  the 
position  in  which  he  is  placed. 

In  the  well-known  case  of  the  eminent  engmeer,  who  was  under 
the  care  of  Sii'  Benjamin  Brodie  and  Mr.  Key,  all  attempts  to  re- 
heve  the  patient  from  the  urgent  symptoms  faUed,  until  au  openmg 
was  made'ii.  the  trachea.  The  reason  for  ^f^;^^^^^^ 
if  before  an  opening  be  made,  the  foreign  substance  fo^ce^^^^^^^^ 
to  the  rima  glottidis,  the  air-tube  is  closed,  and  unless  a  po.  eiM 
inspiration  drives  it  back  again,  suffocation  must  immediately  result. 
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even  if  it  be  dislodged,  no  permanent  benefit  can  be  attained; 
vvhilcj  on  the  other  hand,  if  after  an  opening  be  made  tlie  foreign 
body  reaches  the  glottis,  breathing  is  still  cai-ried  on,  and  the  rima 
glottidis  remains  quiescent,  until,  in  the  act  of  cougliing,  the  arytse- 
noid  muscles  enlai'ge  the  rima  glottidis,  and  permit  of  the  expulsion 
of  the  intruded  body.  A  few  months  after  the  occurrence  of  the 
above  case,  a  boy  about  foui-teen  years  of  age  was  sent  up  to  me 
from  Foots  Cray,  who  said  that  he  had  got  a  pebble  in  his  wind- 
pipe. He  suffered,  however,  so  little,  and  the  stethoscopic  signs 
were  so  equivocal,  that  I  thought  it  possible  he  might  have 
ejected  the  stone  in  a  fit  of  coughing,  and  that  the  irregular  sounds 
might  depend  upon  the  injury  the  foreign  body  might  have  inflicted 
upon  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  windpipe;  although  it  must  be 
observed  that  the  patient  hunself  felt  convinced  that  the  stone  was 
stiU  there.  The  next  day  Dr.  Addison  examined  the  boy  vdth  me, 
and  as  he  distinctly  heard  the  flapping  noise  I  have  spoken  of,  I 
determined  upon  attempting  the  removal  of  the  stone.  I  first 
made  a  longitudinal  incision  of  about  an  inch  and  a  half  in  length 
midway  between  the  sternum  and  cricoid  cartilage,  and,  exposing 
the  trachea,  fixed  it  by  means  of  a  hook,  while  I  divided  with  a  sharp- 
pointed  bistoury  three  of  the  rings;  there  was  no  bleeding  to  inter- 
rupt the  com-se  of  the  operation.  The  patient  was  then  placed 
head  downwards  on  an  inclined  plane,  as  already  described,  and  in 
about  thi-ee  or  four  minutes  the  stone  fell  into  the  hand  of  Mr. 
Hilton,  who  was  kindly  assisting  me.  The  boy  recovered  without 
the  occurrence  of  a  bad  symptom.  A  piece  of  muslin  was  placed 
over  the  wound  in  the  trachea,  to  prevent  the  intrusion  of  dust  or 
any  foreign  matter,  and  the  temperature  of  the  ward  was  such  as 
not  to  require  to  be  raised  artificially  to  prevent  the  injurious 
effects  which  result  from  admission  of  cold  air  into  the  lungs;  for  it 
is  to  be  remembered,  that  naturally  the  air  is  warmed  in  its  passage 
through  the  mouth,  nose,  and  that  portion  of  the  air-tube  above 
the  opening  which  had  been  artificially  made. 

It  sometimes  happens  that  the  bodies  which  intrude  themselves 
into  the  trachea  are  of  such  shape  and  character,  that  they  become 
at  once  fixed  in  the  tube,  instead  of  moving  under  the  influence  of 
respiration.  Such  bodies  produce  less  immediate  urgent  symptoms 
than  those  that  move  in  the  air-tube,  as  they  are  not  so  likely  to 
interfere  with  the  rima  glottidis;  the  periodical  spasms  are  conse- 
quently absent. 

The  mode  of  removing  such  substances  would  differ  there- 
fore from  that  which  has  already  been  described ;  for  it  would 
be  necessary  to  extract  them  by  means  of  forceps  of  various 
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shapes^  introduced  into  a  factitious  opening  in  the  tracliea.  Mr. 
Liston  removed  a  large  piece  of  bone  from  the  right  bronchus  of  a 
female,  and  this  is,  I  believe,  the  only  instance  in  which  the  operation 
has  ever  been  successfully  performed.  In  this  case,  the  extraneous 
substance  had  remained  in  the  bronchus  for  six  months,  renderuag 
the  patient  subject  to  fi-equent  attacks  of  bronchitis;  tliis  condition 
was  indeed  threatening  phthisis,  and  it  was  this  which  induced 
Mr.  Liston  to  resort  to  the  operation  as  the  only  means  of  preserving 
hfe.  In  describing  the  operation,  Mr.  Liston  states  that  the 
introduction  of  the  forceps  was  productive  of  the  most  violent  eflfects, 
but  after  the  patient  had  recovered  from  the  spasm  which  was  at 
first  excited,  he  succeeded  in  gi-asping  and  removing  the  substance. 

Small  coins  or  similarly  shaped  substances  may  also  require  to 
be  removed  by  the  forceps;  for  if  they  become  fixed  edgewise  in 
the  tube,  they  do  not  move  under  the  influence  of  respiration,  and 
therefore  can  only  be  dislodged  by  mechanical  means. 

Mr.  Key  attempted  this  operation  on  a  man  who  had  a  six- 
pence in  the  right  bronchus;  but  the  patient  died  suddenly  while 
under  the  operation.    It  apppears  to  me  that  some  veiy  important 
pathological  deductions  may  be  made  from  these  two  last  cases:  in 
the  first,  the  foreign  substance  had  been  sufficiently  long  in  its 
situation  to  enable  the  mucous  membrane  to  become  in  some  degree 
adapted  to  its  presence;  while  ni  the  second  the  parts  remained  in 
their  normal  highly  sensitive  condition,  and  unfit  to  sustam  the 
irritation  insepai-able  from  the  introduction  of  the  forceps.  This 
instrument  should,  therefore,  in  my  opuiion,  never  be  employed,  if 
the  extraneous  body  moves  within  the  trachea;  for  even  if  it  be 
impacted  in  the  rima  glottidis,  an  opening  in  the  ti-achea  below  it 
at  once  saves  the  patient  from  suffocation,  and  gives  time  for  the 
position  of  the  substance  to  be  changed;  whHe  the  mtroduction  of 
forceps  alone  may  produce  such  violent  symptoms  as  are  sufficient 
to  cause  sudden  death.    This  appears  to  result  (as  we  frequently 
see  in  the  fatal  termination  of  tetanus)  from  Adolent  spasmodic  con- 
traction of  the  glottis— an  effect  which  cannot  be  referred  to  sunple 
asphyxia:  for  in  ordinary  suffocation,  some  mmutes  will  elapse 
before  dissolution  ensues;  while  in  the  above  cases  death  is  pro- 
duced instantaneously.    The  immediate  cause  of  death  mider  these 
cii-cumstances  is  yet  quite  inexplicable. 

The  operation  of  opening  the  trachea  for  diseases  of  the  larynx 
is  sometimes  resorted  to,  when,  either  from  oedema  about  the  glottis, 
or  from  ulceration  of  the  aiytaenoid  cai-tilages,  difficulty  of  breatlnng 
becomes  urgent;  but  most  of  these  cases,  particulaily  the  latter, 
terminate  fatally  :  I  beheve,  however,  generally  because  the  opera- 
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tion  is  not  had  recoiu-se  to  until  the  disease  of  the  arytaenoid  car- 
tilage has  proceeded  beyond  the  possibility  of  reparation ;  and  I 
am  strongly  inclined  to  recommend  the  opening  of  the  trachea  at 
an  eai-her  period,  as  it  affords  tlie  only  means  of  keeping  the  arytee- 
noid  cartilages  in  a  state  of  rest — a  condition  essentially  necessary 
to  the  recovery  of  every  inflamed  joint;  in  this  case,  such  an  opera- 
tion affords  the  only  means  of  attaining  the  desired  object.  I  have 
once  succeeded  in  curing  ulceration  of  the  arytsenoid  cartilages  by 
the  above  plan,  with  a  rapidity  that  I  have  never  known  to  result 
in  any  other  mode  of  practice.  I  was  consulted  by  an  officer  in 
the  Indian  service,  who  was  sent  home  on  sick  leave,  with  protracted 
secondary  symptoms ;  he  had  ulceration  of  the  throat,  attended  by 
loss  of  voice,  gi-eat  pain  of  the  larynx  in  speaking,  and  even  in 
forced  respiration ;  upon  grasping  the  larynx,  the  pain  was  greatly 
increased.  I  prescribed  iodine,  iodide  of  potassium,  with  opium, 
and  the  remedies  usually  employed  in  such  cases;  the  ulcers  in  the 
throat  healed  under  this  treatment,  but  the  laryngeal  symptoms 
increased  in  urgency.  I  proposed  to  make  an  opening  in  the 
trachea,  and  when  I  explained  the  object  of  this  operation,  my 
patient  readily  consented,  and  in  the  course  of  three  months,  he 
had  completely  recovered,  with  the  exception  of  a  sHght  alteration 
in  his  voice,  which  proceeded  probably  from  anchylosis  of  the 
left  arytaenoid  with  the  cricoid  cartilage.  My  colleague,  Mv.  Cock, 
has  within  the  last  two  years  saved  the  Hves  of  several  children  by 
opening  the  trachea  to  reheve  the  violent  dyspnoea  arising  from  the 
oedema  caused  by  swallowing  hot  water;  in  this  case  the  rehef  is 
not  merely  that  derived  from  the  admission  of  air  into  the  lungs, 
but  also  from  the  state  of  quiescence  in  which  the  parts  are  allowed 
to  remain. 

The  following  case  was  sent  me  by  a  siu-geon  in  the  country. 
I  give  it  in  his  own  words : — 

"  —  Weatherley,  aet.  two  years,  was  brought  to  me  on  the 
evening  of  October  11,  1848.  She  is  a  stout  healthy-looking  child, 
fat  and  short  neck. 

"  In  the  afternoon  of  that  day,  she  went  to  the  tea-kettle,  and 
managed  to  drink  some  of  the  boding  water.  Some  hours  elapsed 
before  she  was  brought  to  me,  and  whde  carrying  her  across  the 
field,  her  parents  thought  several  times  that  she  had  ceased  to 
breathe.  I  found  her  face  livid,  and  somewhat  puffy — respira- 
tion much  obstructed — the  whole  of  the  mouth  and  pharynx 
bhstered.  I  immediately  insisted  on  the  operation  of  tracheotomy, 
which  the  parents  at  length  assented  to.  I  wdl  say  nothing  of  the 
difficulties — both  my  attendants  were  on  the  borders  of  syncope.  I 
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found  I  could  not  get  conveniently  at  the  trachea  witli  a  trocar  and 
canula;  indeed,  they  were  too  large  for  my  imtient ;  so,  with  my 
left  finger  on  the  trachea,  I  directed  a  sharp-pointed  bistoury  into 
it,  and  bringing  it  upwards,  divided  a  ring  of  the  windpipe;  this 
opening  I  enlarged,  then  I  endeavoured  to  pass  the  ti-ocar  and 
canula,  but  without  success,  and  I  was  on  the  point  of  gi^ing  it  up, 
when  I  bethought  me  of  a  gum  elastic  catheter;  this  succeeded,  and 
I  then  secured  it." 

"  The  child  did  not  lose  much  blood,  but  was  rather  faint;  a  few 
drops  of  sal  volatile  in  water  were  put  between  its  lips,  hut  Httle 
swallowed.     R.     Hydr.  chlor.  gr.  v.  2ndis  horis. 

"  12th.  Tolerably  comfortable  during  the  night — once  or  twice 
restless,  when  the  tube  got  clogged  up.    Pulse  quiet. 

"  13th.  Continues  to  mend;  has  had  gi-een  stools  from  the  effect 
of  the  calomel;  has  taken  a  little  arrowroot,  &c. 

"  The  calomel  was  continued  for  some  days,  and  gradually  left 
off.  The  patient  recovered  without  a  bad  symptom.  In  about  a 
fortnight,  I  removed  the  tube,  and  the  wound  speedily  closed. 
The  child  is  now  quite  well.— Nov.  3rd,  1848." 

Foreign  bodies  sometimes  lodge  in  the  oesophagus,  in  this  region 
of  the  neck,  and  from  being  tightly  impacted,  they  resist  the  appli- 
cation of  the  probang  :  under  these  circumstances,  their  removal  is 
effected  by  cutting  down  to  the  oesophagus  at  the  point  where  the 
body  is  felt,  making  the  incision  at  the  left  side  of  the  trachea  :  the 
substance  must  be  removed  by  forceps.  Considerable  precaution 
is  requisite  in  exposing  the  oesophagus,  not  only  from  its  natural 
proximity  to  the  carotid  sheath,  but  because  in  its  dilated  state  it 
encroaches  still  more  on  that  artery. 

The  supra-sternal  fossa,  which  I  have  already  spoken  of  as  bemg 
placed  at  the  inferior  extremity  of  the  triangular  space  comprising 
the  anterior  region  of  the  neck,  is  sometimes  the  seat  of  abscess; 
and  when  the  matter  escapes  externally  from  this  point  (which  often 
happens  from  ulceration  of  the  fascia),  there  is  some  difficulty  m 
healing  the  wound,  owing  to  the  mobUity  of  the  part;  there  is  also 
difficulty  of  breathing  and  alteration  in  the  voice;  from  the  trachea 
having  lost  its  support  from  the  fascia,  the  pressure  of  the  atmo- 
sphere interferes  with  the  natural  functions  of  thecanal:  such  abscesses 
are  frequently  connected  with  the  absorbent  glands  and  loose 
ceUular  membrane  of  the  anterior  mediastinum. 

In  describing  the  hmits  of  the  anterior  cervical  region,  I  stated 
that  it  was  bounded  on  either  side  by  a  deep  sulcus,  m  whicli  the 
carotid  arteries  may  be  seen  pulsating  as  they  take  their  coiirse 
from  the  chest  to  the  thyroid  cartilage,  where  the  common  carotids 
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terminate  by  dividing  into  the  external  and  internal  branches.  It 
is  in  tliis  coui'se  that  ligatiu'es  are  applied  to  the  common  carotid  in 
wounds,  anem'ism,  and  in  some  cases  where  the  supply  of  blood  to 
a  diseased  sti-uctiu'e  appears  to  maintain  the  diseased  action. 

The  ciirotid  artery  may  be  tied  in  any  part  of  its  passage  through 
this  sulcus,  but  as  the  omo-hyoideus  muscle,  in  its  course  from  the 
OS  hyoides  to  the  shoulder,  crosses  the  carotid  sheath,  the  applica- 
tion of  a  ligatui'e  on  the  artery  above  the  muscle  is  termed  the 
high,  while  that  below  is  contra-distinguished  as  the  inferior 
operation. 

The  carotid  arteiy  in  these  two  situations  is  very  differently 
placed  with  respect  to  the  structures  that  cover  it :  above  the  omo- 
hyoideus  and  the  cricoid  cartilage,  it  is  only  covered  by  the  skin, 
platysma-myoides,  and  fascia  of  the  neck ;  but  still  it  is  not  so 
superficially  placed  as  would  be  thought  from  an  examination  of  the 
dead  subject,  for  by  the  contractions  of  the  sterno-cleido-mastoideus 
muscle,  and  the  motions  of  the  larynx  during  life,  the  relative  depth 
of  the  vessel  is  continually  changing. 

Below  the  omo-hyoideus  muscle,  between  it  and  the  sternum, 
the  carotid  is  more  deeply  seated,  and  is  covered  by  the  sterno- 
cleido-mastoideus,  sterno-hyoideus,  and  sterno-thyroideus  muscles,  as 
weU  as  by  the  skin,  platysma-myoides,  and  cervical  fascia. 

Within  the  carotid  sheath  (a  covering  produced  by  the  deep 
fascia  of  the  neck),  is  placed  not  only  the  artery,  but  also  the  in- 
ternal jugular  vein  and  pneumo-gastric  nerve;  the  former  lying  on 
the  tracheal  or  inner  side,  the  vein  on  the  outer,  and  the  nerve 
between  the  two. 

The  internal  jugular  vein  is  subject  to  dilatation,  so  that  the 
swelhng  presents  itself  in  the  carotid  sulcus,  and  the  surgeon  may 
find  it  difficult  to  distinguish  it  from  disease  of  the  carotid  artery 
itself,  as,  from  the  vicinity  of  the  swelling  to  that  vessel,  it  more  or 
less  partakes  of  its  pulsating  nature.  A  patient  was  admitted  into 
the  London  Hospital,  with  a  swelhng  about  the  size  of  an  egg  on 
the  right  side  of  the  neck;  it  was  at  first  suspected  to  be  carotid 
aneurism ;  upon  farther  examination,  however,  it  was  behoved,  from 
the  softness  of  the  tumour,  the  facihty  with  which  it  was  emptied, 
and  the  slightness  of  the  pulsation  (and  that  not  quite  synchronous 
with  the  action  of  the  heart),  that  it  was  disease  of  the  veia,  and  not 
of  the  artery;  the  absence  of  the  bruit  de  soufflet  also  tended  to 
confirm  this  opinion.  The  patient  died  a  short  time  after  of  disease 
of  the  lungs,  and  the  diagnosis  was  found  to  be  correct. 

Burns,  in  his  work  on  the  Head  and  Neck,  mentions  instances 
of  dilatation  of  the  internal  jugular  vein,  forming  a  pouch  of  con- 
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siclerable  size  beliiud  the  angle  of  tlie  lower  jaw,  but  lie  does  not 
mention  that  the  tumom-  partook  of  the  pulsation  of  the  carotid 
ai'tery ;  and,  therefore,  the  diagnosis  would  be  more  easy  here  than 
if  it  occun-ed  lower  down  in  the  neck,  where  the  proximity  of  the 
two  vessels  is  greater. 

Strumous  abscesses  of  the  neck  may  sometimes  lead  to  ulcera- 
tion of  the  carotid  artery,  producing  spurious  aneurism.    A  well- 
known  case  of  the  late  Mr.  Listen  is  worthy  attention.   An  attempt 
was  made  to  attach  blame  to  him,  but  a  short  Hstoiy  of  the  case 
Avill,  I  think,  prove  that  this  was  great  mjustice.    A  child  of  highly 
stnimous  habit,  with  several  cicatrices  on  the  neck,  indicating  that 
the  strumous  tendency  was  of  long  duration,  was  admitted  into 
the  North  London  Hospital.    He  had  a  fluctuating  tumour  on  the 
neck,  in  which  the  house-surgeon  had  discovered  a  pulsatory  motion, 
and  on  Mr.  Liston's  visit,  he  mentioned  the  circumstance  to  him; 
Mr.  Liston,  however,  considering  the  youth  of  the  patient,  the  proof 
of  the  existence  of  former  abscesses,  and  the  unheard-of  existence 
of  aneurism  at  so  early  an  age,  and  behoving  that  the  pulsation 
was  merely  communicated  to  the  mass,  and  did  not  anse  from  the 
opening  of  any  vessel  into  it,  punctured  the  tumour;  arterial  blood 
rushed  from  the  wound,  which  was  directly  closed,  so  as  to  stop  the 
hemorrhage;  and  the  next  day  the  carotid  artery  was  tied.  The 
rare  occui-rence  at  any  time  of  life  of  the  ulceration  of  an  artery 
from  abscess,  the  pecuhar  diathesis  and  temperament  of  the  patient, 
the  frequency  of  a  pulsating  motion  being  communicated  from  an 
artery  to  a  tumour  in  its  neighbourhood,  and  a  knowledge  that 
nothhig  else  could  be  done  than  tie  the  artery  (if  it  should  prove  to 
be  aneurism),  led  Mr.  Liston  into  the  error  of  openmg  the  tiimour 
in  this  case.    The  exploration  does  not,  therefore,  deserve  the  con- 
demnation that  has  in  some  instances  been  attached  to  it.  The 
case   however,  affords  ample  instruction,  pointing  out  the  para- 
moiiit  necessity  for  the  closest  investigation  before  an  abscess  m 
the  vicinity  of  a  great  artery  is  opened.  j  ^       fi  o 

A  smaU  triangular  space  above  the  clavicle,  bounded  on  the 
inner  side  by  the  sterno-cleido-mastoideus,  on  the  outer  by  the 
tr.pe.ius  muscles,  and  terminated  above  by  the  approximation  of 
t  wo,  is  termed  the  supra^clavicular  region.  The  passage  of  a 
port  on  of  the  subclavian  arteiy  through  this  space  rendei-s  it 
fmrrtant  to  the  surgeon.  At  this  point  of  its  course,  the  subcla- 
Z"  can  be  pLsed  against  the  first  rib,  -  ^  to  com^^^ 
the  circulation  tln-ough  it  during  operations  m  which  it  is  lequisite 
that  the  flow  of  blood  should  be  checked. 

Ii^uries  in  the  supra-claviculai-  region  may  produce  laceration 
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of  the  subclavian  artery  or  axiEary  nerves ;  still  they  are  so  defended 
by  the  clavicle,  that  their  laceration  can  scarcely  occur  immediately 
from  an  external  force,  but  is  most  frequently  produced  from  the 
bone  itself  being  broken,  the  laceration  being  caused  by  the  sharp 
fi-actured  extremities.  The  following  case  of  tliis  land  was  admitted 
under  my  care  at  Guy's  Hospital: — Wilham  Morgan,  a  sailor,  eighteen 
years  of  age,  had  fallen  fi-om  the  mast-head  of  a  vessel  upon  a 
"  belaying  pin,"  which  entered  his  chest  just  above  the  clavicle,  and, 
penetrating  about  seven  inches,  broke  off,  and  the  patient  was  precipi- 
tated into  the  Thames.  He  was  immediately  picked  up,  and  conveyed 
to  the  house  of  Mr.  Randall,  a  sm'geon  at  Rotherhithe,  who  extracted 
the  fr'agment  of  the  pin :  this  required  considerable  force,  and  was 
followed  by  profuse  haemorrhage.  Upon  his  admission  into  the  hos- 
pital, he  complained  of  great  pain  in  the  shoulder,  and  an  uneasy 
sensation  in  the  abdomen;  there  was  also  considerable  contusion 
about  the  head.  A  lai'ge  lacerated  wound  presented  itself  above  the 
clavicle,  of  the  breadth  of  three  fingers.  Through  this  the  clavicle 
could  be  felt  broken  into  two  or  three  portions,  and  the  subclavian 
artery  was  laid  perfectly  bare,  as  it  passed  over  the  first  rib.  There 
was  emphysema  extending  from  the  neck,  down  the  side  and  back. 
The  sm'face  of  the  body  was  cold,  arid  the  abdomen  tympanitic,  with 
partial  priapism.  The  edges  of  the  wound  in  the  supra-clavicular 
region  were  partly  brought  together  by  strips  of  adhesive  plaister, 
an  opening  being  left  to  permit  of  the  exudation  of  blood.  Julep, 
ammon.  was  given,  to  produce  reaction,  and  fomentations  were 
apphed  to  the  abdomen.  He  died,  however,  the  day  after  the  acci- 
dent. On  examination  of  the  body,  it  was  found  that  the  wound 
extended  from  the  left  clavicle  into  the  axilla,  and  the  subclavian 
artery  was  lacerated.  On  further  dissection,  it  was  discovered  that 
the  wound  extended  from  the  axilla  into  the  chest  between  the  third 
and  fourth  ribs,  penetrating  the  lung ;  and  a  piece  of  cloth  torn  fi^om 
his  jacket  by  the  belaying  pin  was  fii-mly  fixed  in  the  wound,  forming 
a  plug,  which  probably  prevented  immediate  death  from  htemorrhage. 
On  opening  the  abdomen,  the  spleen  was  found  lacerated  on  its  inner 
and  posterior  surface.  In  this  case,  had  there  been  no  laceration 
of  lung  or  spleen,  and  had  haemorrhage  occurred  on  reaction,  a 
hgatm-e  upon  the  subclavian  artery  might  have  saved  the  life  of  the 
patient. 

The  subclavian  vein  may  also  be  wounded  by  the  sharp  ends 
of  a  fractured  clavicle.  This  happened  in  the  case  of  a  late  cele- 
brated statesman,  who  died,  as  I  am  informed,  in  consequence  of 
laceration  of  the  above  vessel.  Although  there  was  no  post-mortem 
examination  permitted  to  verify  the  diagnosis,  the  symptoms  were 
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of  a  character  to  remove  almost  all  doubt  as  to  the  nature  of 
the  injury.    They  were  as  follow  :  -A  swelling  occurred  imme- 
diately over  the  point  of  fracture  of  the  clavicle.    Tins  Bwelhnj; 
^as  at  first  fluctuating,  and  the  fluid  it  contained  seeined  to  be 
under  the  influence  of  the  heart's  action.    In  a  few  horns  the 
tumour  became  sohd,  and  then  the  pulsation  of  the  heart  became 
still  more  evident.    The  bleeding  which  formed  the  tumour  in  the 
first  instance,  was  probably  checked  by  the  blood  bemg  confined 
between  the  pleura  and  the  fascia  of  the  neck ;  for  if  either  of  those 
tissues  had  been  ruptm^ed,  the  swelhng  would  have  been  more 
diffused,  and  it  would  be  difiicult  to  explam  why  the  bleeding  had 

'*%umours  sometimes  form  in  the  supra-clavicular  region  and, 
a.  they  may  possibly  gam  a  pulsatory  motion  fix^m  the  subclavian 
Trtery,  they  may  be  mistaken  for  aneurism  of  that  vessel;  and  m 
tHrstation  I  have  known  abscesses,  glandular  enlargements,  and 
exostoses,  lead  to  great  diagnostic  difficulties. 

High  up  in  the  lateral  region  of  the  neck,  between  the  trape- 
zius and  sterno-cleido-mastoidei  muscles,  tumours  are  fi'equently 
I  r  T1.P,P  are  generally  glandular,  but  are  sometnnes  of  a 

I  —  difficult  to  Secide  whetW 
the  sweltog  is  chrome  abscess  or  ^  ad.enhfous  serou  cyst. 
l„ttpv  T  have  termed  hydrocele  of  the  neck.  Two  of  these  cases 
Itfe  occrredTthe  »urse  of  my  practice,  both  of  wtach  were 
cured  brThe  applicatiou  of  setous.-G«^'»  HospUal  Reports,  , ol.  .. 
Two     in  the  dissectiou  of  tnmours  from  this  repou,  or  mdeed 

In  wry  -^^\^^'Zt  \tt^!^Tt.rt^^  has  arisen  ^rithout 
tmes  recommended;  but  it  '™  ...  t,,ef  causes,  the 
external  injury,  as  from  burns,  »  ;'»';;"4\  ^'"^^^^^^^^  „,.ou  disease 
operation  is  useless,  as  the  deformity  piobabl,  <lq         1  ^.^^^^^ 

of  the  cervical  vertebra  -  pamlyi  of  tlie 

to  ascertain  wh^her  ^^Z:  :Cl  J,  if  the  latter, 
opponent  muscle,  oi  spabm 
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whether  the  affection  be  idiopathic  or  sympathetic.  If  paralysis 
be  suspected,  electricity,  strychnia,  bhsters,  and  the  internal  admi- 
nisti-ation  of  mercuiy,  ai-e  indicated ;  but  if  the  contraction  results 
from  affection  of  the  muscle  itself,  its  division,  and,  at  the  same 
time,  that  of  the  accessory  nerve  which  passes  through  it,  may  be 
had  recoui'se  to. 

Contractions  after  bmTis  may  render  operations  in  any  region 
of  the  neck  necessary,  as  the  deformities  may  affect  most  important 
vital  fiinctions ;  when  the  chin  is  drawn  downwards  towards  the 
sternum  by  the  violent  contraction  of  the  cicatrices,  deglutition  and 
respiration  ai-e  interfered  with,  and  the  voice  becomes  altered. 
From  the  tendency  to  eversion  of  the  lower  hp,  the  saliva  is  con- 
stantly flowing  from  the  mouth,  and  the  deformity  renders  the  . 
unfortunate  object  unfitted  for  social  life.  Division  of  the  cicatrix  • 
is  not  sufficient  to  remove  these  distortions,  as  the  muscles  have 
usually  become  permanently  shortened,  and  have  adapted  them- 
selves to  the  abnormal  condition  of  the  parts.  Portions  of  them, 
therefore,  or  indeed  the  entire  muscle,  where  it  is  not  of  any  great 
dimensions,  should  be  divided  by  transverse  incisions,  as  the  tissue 
which  reunites  them,  beiog  always  incapable  of  contraction,  may 
check  the  habdity  to  recurrence  of  the  deformity;  and  if  the 
healthy  part  of  the  muscle  still  has  a  tendency  to  contract,  the 
elasticity  of  the  reuniting  medium  will  offer  but  little  resistance  to 
the  subsequent  means  employed  for  the  purpose  of  preventmg  the 
drawing  down  of  the  head.  In  the  neck  I  beheve  it  is  the  contraction 
of  the  platysma-myoides  muscle,  and  not  that  of  the  granulations, 
which  produces  the  deformity;  for  extension  alone  during  the  gra- 
nulating process  after  burns  wdl  scarcely  ever  prevent  the  occurrence 
of  these  contractions. 

Before  dismissing  the  region  of  the  neck,  I  must  for  a  moment 
dwell  on  the  cu-cumstance  of  its  being  frequently  the  seat  of  the 
attempts  both  of  the  assassiu  and  the  suicide  :  it  may  be  the  object 
of  the  former  to  endeavour  to  impress  the  behef  that  death  had 
been  produced  by  the  hand  of  the  individual  himself;  and  it  is 
therefore  highly  important  that  the  surgeon  should  be  thoroughly 
acquainted  with  the  signs  that  enable  him  to  determine  whether  the 
violence  was  inflicted  before  or  after  death. 

TJie  posterior  region  of  the  neck  offers  but  httle  opportunity  for 
surgical  remark,  the  bloodvessels  bemg  comparatively  imimportant 
in  this  region,  so  that  wounds  offer  no  difficulties  with  reference  to 
hemorrhage ;  but  it  may  be  remarked  that  the  strong  fascia  may 
somewhat  interfere  with  the  union  of  wounds  of  these  parts.  Parti- 
cular notice  is,  however,  required  in  reference  to  this  region,  as  it 
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is  often  the  seat  of  carbuncle;  and,  probably,  the  severer  symptoms 
attending  the  disease  in  tliis  part  of  the  body,  are  also  attributable 
to  the  low  degi-ee  of  vital  power  possessed  by  the  fascia  so  abun- 
dantly developed  here.  Deep  sinuous  ulcerations  also  frequently  occur 
in  this  region,  aansing  from  sloughing  of  the  ligamentum  nuch^,  or 
from  disease  of  the  vertebrae.    The  disease  is  extremely  difficult  to 
cure,  requking  free  incisions  for  the  removal  either  of  the  sloughing 
tendon  or  bone,  wlnchever  may  be  the  cause  of  the  malady,  ine 
part  of  this  region  most  assailable,  and  where  wounds  are  most 
dangerous,  is  its  upper  extremity,  between  the  atlas  and  verte- 
bra dentata.    In  this  space,  the  spinal  marrow  is  only  protected 
from  external  injury  by  soft  parts,  so  that  a  deeply  penetratmg 
wound  might  divide  the  spmal  manw,  and  produce  immediate 
death. 
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LECTURE  XXXV. 

CONTINUATION"  OF  SURGERY  OF  THE  REGIONS. 

Thoracic  region — Its  anatomical  relations — Sternal  region — Con- 
genital malformation — Absorption  of  sternum  from  abscess — 
Venereal  nodes  on  sternum  —  Trephining  the  sternum  —  Infra- 
clavicular region  —  Aneurism  of  arteria  innominata  —  Lateral 
regions  of  the  chest — Paracentesis  thoracis — Puncturing  the 
pericardium — Dorsal  region  of  the  chest — Steatomata — Spina 
bifida — Distortion  of  the  spine — Diaphragmatic  region — Pene- 
trating wounds  —  Wounds  of  diaphragm — Superior  region  of 
chest — Abnormal  condition  of  the  thymus  gland — Fatal  character 
of  deeply  penetrating  wounds  in  any  part  of  the  chest  —  Abdo- 
men —  Importance  of  its  viscera  —  Anatomical  relations  — 
Division  into  regions — Contents  of  each  region — Internal  abdo- 
minal fascia  —  Injuries  to  the  abdomen  —  Mere  contusion  of 
parietes — Wounded  parietes — Protrusion  of  viscera — Viscera 
wounded. 

THE   THOKACIC  REGION. 

The  cavity  of  the  thorax  is  situated  between  the  cervical  region 
and  the  abdomen:  it  contains  the  organs  of  respiration^  and  their 
investing  membranes,  the  pleurse;  the  heart  with  its  envelop,  the 
pericardium;  and  the  mediastina  with  their  contents. 

The  thorax  has  a  direct  internal  communication  above  with  the 
neck,  and  below  with  the  abdomen,  for  the  continuation  and  trans- 
mission of  organs  from  one  of  these  regions  to  the  other. 

In  the  anterior  or  sternal  subdivision  of  this  region,  the  follow- 
ing are  the  principal  considerations  that  present  themselves  to  the 
surgeon: — Being  situated  precisely  iu  the  mesian  line,  it  is  very 
hable  to  congenital  malformations,  and  is  sometimes  bifid  through 
almost  its  whole  extent,  leaving  only  a  soft  tissue  between,  through 
which  the  action  of  the  heart  is  distinctly  to  be  felt. 

The  bifid  formation  of  the  ensiform  cartilage  is  very  common ; 
and  I  have  met  with  cases  in  which  tlie  structure  was  so  inverted 
as  to  form  a  deep  substernal  fossa.  A  gentleman  once  called  upon 
me  complaining  of  constant  disposition  to  vomit  immediately  after 
having  taken  a  meal  or  drunk  a  large  draught:  being  in  other 
respects,  however,  in  perfect  health.  As  I  was  not  able  to  discover 
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from  the  history  of  the  case  any  symptoms  that  could  iudicate  the 
cause  of  the  disorder,  I  made  an  examination  of  the  abdomen,  to 
ascertain  if  there  existed  any  tumour  or  other  abnormal  condition, 
winch  could  produce  the  effect  I  have  described.    Upon  exposing 
the  person  of  the  patient,  I  was  at  once  struck  with  the  peculiar 
form  of  the  termmation  of  the  sternum;  I  thought  tins  might  have 
been  produced  by  a  blow,  but  the  patient  told  me  that  it  had  existed 
from  his  birth.    From  the  extent  of  the  depression,  and  its  inter- 
ference with  the  functions  of  the  stomach,  the  case  was  one  ot 
considerable  interest;  I  therefore  sent  the  patient  to  my  neighbour 
Dr  Bui-n,  that  he  might  examine  him.    Dr.  Bum  agreed  with  me 
that  the  symptoms  could  only  be  attributed  to  the  malformation, 
although  many  authors  have  denied  that  inversion  of  the  sternum 
ever  produces  any  effect  upon  the  stomach. 

The  following  is  a  case  in  wHch  the  sternum  was  altogether 
absent-the  sternal  extremities  of  the  clavicles  being  steadied  merely 
by  the  interclavicular  hgament.   Eugene  Groomen,  a  boy  ^t.  1/,  a 
native  of  Hamburgh,  born  without  a  sternum;  the  nbs  of  each 
side  appeared  to  be  connected  with  one  another  by  ^^^^^^^ 
there  was  a  totally  vacant  space  m  the  mesian  hne  of  the  thorax 
and  the  cartilaginous  union  of  the  extremities  of  the  nbs  seemed  to 
be  inverted  onboth  sides.    Tliebeating  of  the  heart  wa.  ,mte  per 
ceptible  in  the  interspaces,  and  during  strong  mspn^ation  the  whole 
space  which  should  be  normaUy  occupied  by  the  sternum  became 
ffled  with  an  elongated  swelhng  formed  by  the  protrusion  of  the  ungs 
The  boy  was  pale!  emaciated,  and  weah,  complained  of  great  thn. 
but  had  bad  appetite  and  somethnes  difiBculty  m  swallo^vmg:  his 
Memory  was  bad,  and  he  took  no  pleasure  in  the  ordinary  amuse- 
Tents  of  youth,  but  was  extremely  fond  of  reading  and  other  seden- 

-^Z^  is  sometimes  absorbed  in  —n c^  «^ 
pressure  produced  by  abscess  or  glandular  enlargement  withm  the 
Sermediastinul;  if  thepressui.  arise  from  abscess  the^oi^er 
xnay  ultimately  discharge  itself,  but  the  —  ^^^^^^^^ 
for  aneui'ism  from  the  impulse  it  receives  from  the  heait  s  action.  A 

tumou.  w.-«  nothing  more  ttan  an  abscess  m  ><>  ^„ 
that  the  pulsation  depended  upon  -'f  P'— ^  matter  had 
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and  in  thi'ee  months  the  patient  had  perfectly  recovered.  The 
remains  of  the  thymus  gland  may  sometimes  undergo  abnormal 
change,  and  pressing  upon  the  aorta  and  pulmonary  vessels,  produce 
m-gent  symptoms  very  difficult  to  diagnose. 

V enereal  enlai'gements  often  occur  in  the  region  of  the  sternum, 
producing  distinct  nodes;  the  specific  cause  can  only  be  arrived  at 
by  an  acquaintance  with  the  history  of  the  case,  or  the  existence  of 
concomitant  syphihtic  symptoms,  such  as  sore  tliroat  or  venereal 
blotches.  Under  these  circumstances  alterative  remedies  are  of 
com'se  indicated. 

To  assist  nature  in  the  removal  of  carious  portions  of  the 
sternum,  or  to  evacuate  the  pus  in  abscess  of  the  anterior  medias- 
tinum, it  is  sometimes  advisable  to  employ  the  trephine;  this  method 
of  procedm'e  has  been  recommended  by  French  sm^geons  for  the 
evacuation  of  the  fluid  in  hydro-pericarditis. 

Fractures  of  the  sternum,  and  dislocations  of  the  sterno-clavi- 
cular  diarthi'osis,  have  ah'eady  been  described:  it  is,  however,  in 
this  region  that  the  deformities  resulting  from  these  accidents  would 
be  obvious. 

On  either  side  of  the  mesian  hne,  at  the  upper  portion  of  the 
chest,  and  immediately  under  the  clavicle,  is  placed  a  transverse 
depression,  which  may  be  designated  the  infra-clavicular  region.  In 
this  space  deep-seated  abscesses  may  form,  and  so  surround  the  sub- 
clavian vessels  as  to  render  the  evacuation  of  the  pus  dangerous, 
unless  due  precaution  be  taken:  it  frequently  happens  that  matter 
forms  in  this  region  in  phlebitis,  produced  by  iajury  to  the  hand 
in  dissection;  this  is  usually  attributed  to  the  absorption  of  a  morbid 
poison,  but  it  is,  I  am  inclined  to  believe,  most  frequently  the 
restdt  of  a  pecuHar  constitutional  condition  of  the  individual  at  the 
time  of  the  infliction  of  the  injmy. 

At  the  point  of  junction  of  the  right  infra-clavicular  with  the 
sternal  region,  the  pulsatory  motion  communicated  in  aneurism  of 
the  arteria  innominata  may  be  detected.  This  vessel  has  in  some 
instances  been  tied  for  aneurism:  it  is  highly  important  in  such 
cases  to  ascertain  that  the  arch  of  the  aorta  itself  is  not  implicated 
in  the  disease,  and  this  is  sometimes  not  easily  determined  with 
certainty. 

The  lateral  regions  of  the  chest  are  often  rendered  unsyrametrical 
by  distortions  of  the  spine,  which  produce  projections  on  one  side 
and  corresponding  depressions  on  the  other.  In  speaking  of 
rickets,  I  have  already  described  the  treatment  to  be  adopted  in 
these  cases.  Projection  of  the  ribs  on  one  side  may  also  proceed 
from  a  collection  of  fluid  in  the  cavity  of  the  chest;  these  cases  fall 
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more  frequently,  however,  under  the  care  of  the  physician,  until  the 
surgeon  is  called  upon  to  perform  the  operation  of  paracentesis 
thoracis  to  evacuate  the  fluid.    In  this  operation  the  patient  may 
be  placed  either  in  the  recumbent  or  sitting  posture  :  the  trocar 
is  to  be  introduced  in  the  intercostal  space  between  the  eightli  and 
ninth  rib,  close  to  the  superior  edge  of  the  lower,  and  about  two 
inches  anterior  to  its  angle.    The  object  of  this  choice  of  position 
for  the  opening  is  to  avoid  the  intercostal  artery,  which  runs  along 
the  inferior  edge  of  the  rib  from  the  angle  to  the  cartdage,  and  is 
therefore  protected  in  this  locahty,  whHe  posterior  to  the  angle  no 
certain  point  can  be  indicated  in  Ayhich  the  artery  may  not  be 

"^^"^pticturing  the  pericardium  in  hydro-pericarditis  has  been 
sometimes  recommended;  the  operation  must  be  performed  m  the 
left  intercostal  space  between  the  third  and  fom-th  nbs  ihe 
opening  must  be  made  two  inches  from  the  sternum,  for  the 
purpose  of  avoiding  the  internal  mammary  arteiy.     This  is  an 
operation  but  rarely  had  recourse  to,  in  consequence  of  the  gi-eat 
difficulty  of  ascertaining  with  any  certainty  the  actual  presence  of 
*  fluid  within  the  membrane,  and  from  the  danger  of  woundmg  the 
heart,  if  none  be  present.    I  defer  speaking  of  the  surgery  con- 
nected with  the  mammary  region,  until  I  treat  of  the  diseases  of  the 
breast,  which  in  itself  constitutes  so  important  a  subject  as  to 
deserve  distinct  consideration. 

There  are  but  few  points  of  surgical  importance  connected  with 
the  posterior  or  dorsal  region  of  the  chest,  as  the  only  sti-uctures 
entering  into  its  composition  axe  the  cutaneous  and  muscuW 
:Lings  to  the  posterior  extremities  of  the  ribs  and  d^^^^^^^ 
and  that  portion  of  the  spinal  marrow  contained  wi  hm  then.  The 
subcutaneous  cellular  tissue,  from  its  laxity   o  allow  of  the  fiee 
motion  of  the  scapulae  and  the  muscles  belongmg  to  them  is 
frequently  subject  to  morbid  growths  of  fat,  termed  steatomata. 
TSsete  frequently  so  adherent  to  the  fascia  as  re^^^^^^^ 
removal  careful  dissection  from  that  tissue;  to  secure  the  heahn  of 
the  wound,  the  upper  extremity  on  the  afi^ected  side  ^^^^m  be 
ollnZo  the  trunk,  so  as  to  prevent  its  motion  from  mterfering 

with  the  reunion.  „fl?„„forl  in  phildren 

The  vertebra  of  this  region  are  some  imes  ^'^^^^^^^ 
by  the  disease  termed  spi^a-bifida;  this  abnorma  cond^on  .esuMs 
from  an  arrest  in  development,  and  not  from  °f  "»>  f^"^^;^^  ™ 
defieiency  in  nntrition  is  P«  ~  '^T.^e 
stitutmg  the  areh  of  the  vertebra!,  which  ""''^'^ '™  .  .  ^ 
posteriorly  to  join  the  spinous  process,  the  medulla  spnalis  is 
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point  unprotected,  and  protrusion  of  tlie  spinal  cliord  and  membrane  is 
the  consequence.  This  condition  is  more  frequent,  however,  in  the 
lumbal'  than  in  the  dorsal  region.  Sir  Astlcy  Cooper  many  years 
ago  recommended  puncture  of  these  tumoxu's  for  the  evacuation  of 
the  fluid  they  contain,  and  in  some  few  cases  a  permanent  cure 
has  been  effected  l)y  this  operation,  although  the  statistical  accounts 
of  its  results  cannot  be  said  to  lead  to  a  favom-able  prognosis.  The 
distortion  of  the  spine  in  this  region  in  case  of  rickets,  is  some- 
times productive  of  great  alteration  in  the  form  of  the  chest,  appear- 
ing as  if  diminishing  the  capacity  of  that  cavity,  but  in  point  of 
fact,  a  compensating  influence  is  generally  in  operation  to  maintain 
the  actual  dimensions  of  the  space  necessary  to  the  free  action  of 
the  limgs.  To  prove  how  much  the  position  of  the  ribs  is  accom- 
modated to  this  condition,  you  will  find  that  if  a  limg  becomes 
adherent  to  the  mediastinum  in  consequence  of  pressure,  from  an 
accumulation  of  pus  within  the  pleura,  however  the  ribs  may  have 
been  projected  by  its  presence,  soon  after  the  fluid  has  been 
evacuated  they  become  depressed,  so  as  to  present  a  convexity 
inwards,  to  fill  up  the  vacuity  which  the  adherent  lung  is  no  longer 
capable  of  occupying. 

The  considerations  connected  with  the  inferior  or  diaphragmatic 
region  of  the  chest,  relate  much  more  to  internal  diseases  than  to 
physical  injury;  it  may,  however,  be  the  subject  of  lesion  from 
penetrating  wounds,  in  which  the  viscera  of  the  chest  or  abdomen, 
or  both,  may  be  imphcated.  The  nature  of  this  accident  is  obvi- 
ously only  to  be  ascertained  by  the  train  of  symptoms  arising  fr'om 
the  altered  function  of  the  organ.  The  diaphragm  may  sometimes 
be  ruptured  by  a  blow  without  any  external  lesion:  distention  of 
the  abdomen  from  any  cause  would  of  com'se  produce  a  liability  to 
this  accident. 

A  patient  was  brought  into  Guy's  Hospital  who  had  received  a 
severe  blow  on  the  abdomen,  unattended,  however,  by  external 
wound;  there  was  no  collapse,  but  he  complained  of  severe  cramp 
and  spasm-like  kind  of  pain  deeply  seated  in  the  epigastrium, 
attended  with  a  short  snatching  kind  of  breathing,  as  if  a  rib  were 
broken,  which  was  considered,  from  his  symptoms,  to  be  the  case. 
The  dresser,  Mr.  Day,  appHed  a  bandage  around  his  thorax,  which 
gave  considerable  rehef;  he  was  also  bled,  and  small  doses  of  tar- 
tarized  antimony,  combmed  with  a  neutral  salt,  were  exhibited. 
The  patient  remained  much  in  the  same  state  for  about  ten  days; 
he  then  began  to  suffer  from  occasional  sickness  after  eating ;  his 
countenance  was  anxious,  and  he  died  three  weeks  after  the  accident. 
Upon  a  post-mortem  examination,  it  was  found  that  the  diaphragm 
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had  been  ruptm-erl  on  the  left  side,  the  rupture  extending  from  its 
muscular  into  its  tendinous  structure;  the  stomach  had  also  become 
adherent  to  the  edges  of  the  opening,  which  accounted  for  the 
sickness. 

Owing  to  the  contiguity  of  the  pleurse  to  the  upper,  and  that 
of  the  peritonEeum  to  the  under  surface  of  the  diaphragm,  inflam- 
matory attacks  frequently  extend  themselves  from  one  of  these 
splanchnic  membranes  to  the  other,  producing  great  difficulty  m 
the  diagnosis;  this  has,  however,  to  be  contended  with  by  the 
physician  rather  than  the  surgeon. 

The  superior  boundary  of  the  chest  is  entirely  osseous,  and  con- 
stitutes an  opening  for  the  transmission  of  organs,  the  important 
functions  of  which  are  in  great  measure  secured  by  the  sohdity  of 
the  circumscribed  opening  and  by  the  peculiar  arrangement  of  the 
cervical  fascia,  which  is  continued  fi'om  the  region  of  the  neck  into 
the  thorax.    The  chief  surgical  pomts  relating  to  this  locahty  have 
already  been  mentioned  in  describing  those  of  the  supra-sternal 
fossa;  it  may,  however,  be  remarked,  that  in  children  the  thymus 
gland  becomes  sometimes  abnormally  enlarged,  extending  upwards 
in  front  of  the  trachea,  occasionally  even  as  high  as  the  thyroid 
gland.    If,  under  these  circumstances,  it  became  necessary  to  per- 
form the  operation  of  tracheotomy,  great  difficultj^  would  be  expe- 
rienced from  the  presence  of  the  abnormal  growth;  indeed,  owmg 
to  the  shortness  of  the  neck,  and  comparative  depth  of  the  trachea 
in  young  children,  laryngotomy  should  always  be  preferred  to 
tracheotomy  wherever  it  is  admissible. 

Any  reference  to  the  pathology  of  the  chest  beyond  that  I  have 
afready  made  in  describing  the  injuries  it  may  sustain  in  ft-acture 
of  the  ribs,  would,  I  beheve,  somewhat  exceed  my  pro^once;  for  the 
changes  produced  in  the  function  of  the  organs  it  contams,  by  the 
pressure  of  effusions,  and  the  mode  of  obtaining  a  diagnosis  by 
auscultation  and  percussion,  are  subjects  that  belong  especially  to 
the  physician.  Very  similar  phenomena  result,  however,  m  aiieu- 
rism  of  the  aorta;  but  this  is  a  subject  to  which  I  must  agam  refer 

in  its  proper  place.  , 
Deeply  penetrating  wounds  in  the  chest  are  generally  so  tatai 
in  their  character,  owing  to  the  vital  importance  of  the  organs 
exposed  to  injury,  that  death,  particularly  in  womids  of  the  heart 
or  aorta,  is  almost  instantaneous. 

Tlie  abdomen.-^o  region  of  the  body  possesses  equal  interest 
with  tliis  in  the  eyes  of  the  surgeon.  The  number,  magmtude  and 
great  importance  of  the  organs  contained  in  the  cavity  ot  the 
abdomen,— their  susceptibility  to  morbid  action,-theu-  extensne 
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sympatliieSj — the  vaiying  and  complex  plienomena  that  attend  their 
different  diseases, — the  frequency  and  danger  of  injury  to  them, — 
and  the  importance  and  difficulty  in  operating  in  this  locahty, — all 
combine  to  command  the  strictest  attention  on  the  part  of  the 
medical  practitioner. 

In  a  physiological  point  of  view,  we  should  be  almost  justified 
in  including  the  thorax  with  the  abdomen  imder  one  common  name 
and  description.  In  mammtdia,  it  is  true,  the  diaplu-agm  consti- 
tutes, for  the  mere  anatomist,  a  definite  boundary  between  the  two 
ca\ities,  but  to  the  physiologist  and  comparative  anatomist  this 
sepai'ation  appears  ai-bitrary  and  incomplete;  for  not  only  does  the 
skeleton  possess  no  traces  of  this  boundary, — ^not  only,  moreover, 
do  we  find  the  separation  less  and  less  complete  in  other  classes  of 
the  vertebrate  animals  (so  that  in  many  of  them  the  lungs  and 
heart  are  in  immediate  contact  with  the  organs  of  digestion), — not 
only  do  we  find  in  all  animals  an  uninterrupted  continuity  in  part 
of  the  viscera  of  the  two  regions, — but,  finally,  we  notice  that 
the  very  partition  which  in  the  hving  man  separates  these  cavi- 
ties, does  itself  in  reahty  belong  equally  to  both,  and  is  equally 
subservient  to  their  respective  functions.  Taking,  then,  this  view 
of  the  subject,  which  indeed  physiology  so  amply  warrants,  we 
might  advantageously  contemplate  the  hollow  of  the  trunk  as  one 
great  visceral  cavity,  considering  all  its  parts  and  organs,  its  apparatus 
of  sensibiHty,of  secretion,  and  even  of  motion,  as  alike  concerned  in  the 
one  great  purpose  of  maintaining  the  integrity  of  the  blood;  for  while 
the  viscera  which  more  particularly  belong  to  the  lower  compart- 
ment regulate  the  renovation  of  that  fluid  with  regard  to  quantity, 
constantly  repairing  the  waste  which  occurs  in  assimilation  and 
secretion,  those  of  the  upper  compartment — the  lungs  especially — 
have  the  power  of  renewing  that  pecuHar  quality  of  the  blood  by 
which  it  is  rendered  an  appropriate  source  of  vitahty  to  the  whole 
living  organismus.  It  is  interesting,  also,  in  connexion  with  this 
general  view  of  the  subject,  to  compare  the  mechanical  contrivances 
in  the  upper  and  lower  portions  of  this  great  cavity, — to  notice  how 
differently  they  are  constructed  in  order  to  facilitate  the  action  of 
the  different  organs  which  they  respectively  contain,  and  to  contrast 
the  rigid  walls  and  almost  uniform  capacity  of  the  one,  with  the 
yielding  parietes  and  distensible  cavity  of  the  other ;  the  thorax 
being  comparatively  hmited  as  to  the  quantity  of  air  it  is  destined 
to  receive  in  the  function  of  respiration,  wliile  the  abdomen  is 
capable  of  adapting  itself  both  to  the  varying  quantity  of  food  in- 
gested, to  the  distention  in  gra\dd  uterus,  accumulation  of  gas  in 
the  intestines,  fluid  in  ascites,  and  in  retention  of  urine. 
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The  abdomen,  separately  considered,  is  placed  between  the 
thorax  and  the  lower  opening  of  the  pelvis;  it  is  bounded  above  by 
the  diapln-agm  and  the  four  inferior  ribs,  to  which  that  muscle  is 
principally  attached;  below,  by  the  ossa  innominata  and  the  muscles 
that  fill  up  the  pelvic  openings;  behind,  by  the  lumbar  vertebrae 
and  muscles  of  the  loins  ;  and  laterally,  by  the  four-  inferior  ribs  and 
abdominal  muscles.    Its  external  smface  presents  an  oval  form, 
and  anteriorly  as  well  as  posteriorly  it  is  symmetrically  divided  by  a 
raphe,  which  is  in  no  part  of  the  body  more  distinctly  marked  than 
in  this  region.    The  convexity  of  the  abdomen  on  its  anterior  sur- 
face differs  according  to  the  various  epochs  of  hfe,  and  is  subject 
to  changes  which  depend  upon  the  condition  of  its  internal  organs. 

This  cavity  is  divided  into  an  anterior,  two  lateral,  and  a  pos- 
terior aspect;  but  for  physiological,  pathological,  and  surgical 
purposes,  and  to  enable  us,  indeed,  topographicaUy  to  describe 
accurately  the  relative  position  of  its  contents,  it  has  been  found 
useful  arbitrarily  to  subdivide  it  into  the  foUowmg  regions  :  first, 
by  di-awing  a  hne  from  the  extremity  of  the  last  rib  on  one  side  to 
that  on  the  other,  and  a  second  Ime  from  the  anterior  and  supenor 
spinous  process  of  the  Uium  to  that  on  the  opposite  side,  we  divide 
the  abdomen  into  three  distmct  portions,  which  must  not  be  con- 
sidered as  a  superficial  division  only,  but  as  extending  in  a  con- 
tinuous horizontal  plane  through  the  cavity.    The  space  between 
the  upper  hne  and  the  chest  is  termed  the  epigastrium,  and  contams 
the  principal  organs  of  chymification  and  chylification.    The  mter- 
mediate  or  central  space  is  termed  the  umbilical  region,  and  contains 
a  large  proportion  of  the  intestinal  canal  and  the  kidnies;  while 
the  lower  space,  termed  the  hypogastrium,  lodges  and  protects  the 
remainder  of  the  intestmes,part  of  the  urinary  organs,  and  the  mternal 
organs  of  generation.    Even  this  arrangement  has  not,  however,  been 
considered  sufficiently  definite  to  locahze  with  precision  the  vanous 
organs,  and  a  further  subdivision  is  resorted  to;  for  this  pm-pose  a 
vertical  hnaginary  hne  is  drawn  on  either  side,  from  the  junction  ot 
the  cartilage  of  the  eighth  mth  the  seventh  rib  downwai-ds,  to  a 
point  shghtly  external  to  the  spine  of  the  pubes.    These  two  hues 
subdivide  each  of  the  regions  akeady  spoken  of  into  three  parts 
The  superior  or  epigastric  region  is  thus  subdivided  into  a  ceiitral 
portion  termed  the  scrobimlus  cordis,  and  two  lateral,  termed  the 
right  and  left  hypochondriac  regions.    The  middle  region  m  the 
centre,  retains  the  name  of  umbilical,  but  its  lateral  portions  are 
called  the  right  and  left  lumbar  regions.    The  infenor  division,  or 
hypogastrium  in  the  centre,  is  distinguished  as  the  pubtc,  while  its 
lateral  portions  are  termed  the  iliac  regions. 
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Such  a  subdivision  of  a  continuous  surface  may  at  a  &st  glance 
appeal-  useless  and  arbitraiy ;  but  a  little  reflection  will  show  how 
much  diagnosis  will  be  focihtated  in  diseases  of  the  abdominal 
-\iscera  by  these  means,  and  how  advantageous  it  must  be  to  the 
sm'geon,  in  contemplating  the  extent  of  injury  inflicted  by  pene- 
trating wounds,  and  ia  performing  the  numerous  operations  that 
appeiiain  to  the  abdomen^  to  have  the  vaiious  viscera  thus  locahzed, 
as  it  were,  externally. 

Between  the  muscular  parietes  of  the  abdomen  and  the  peri- 
tonaeum is  placed  a  fascia,  which  may  be  designated  the  internal 
abdominal  fascia;  the  different  parts  of  this  membrane  have,  how- 
ever, been  named  according  to  the  muscles  with  which  it  is  in 
contact;  but  I  consider  this  plan  as  productive  of  considerable 
confusion. 

This  abdominal  fascia  is  projected  from  the  interior  with  every 
vessel  and  nerve  that  perforates  the  walls  of  the  abdomen  :  the 
spermatic  chord  in  the  male,  the  round  ligament  in  the  female,  the 
crural  vessels,  are  all  furnished  with  prolonged  sheaths  or  coverings 
of  this  membrane,  which  tend  to  constrict  the  openings  by  which 
these  stmctures  issue  from  the  abdomen,  and  by  this  constriction 
prevent  the  protrusion  of  the  viscera  themselves  from  their  natiu-al 
cavity ;  this  is  an  anatomical  fact  which  is  highly  important,  from 
the  relation  it  bears  to  hernia. 

I  shall  now  enter  into  the  consideration  of  the  effects  resulting 
from  the  wotmds  and  injvu-ies  to  which  the  parietes  of  the  abdomen 
are  obnoxious,  and  shall,  in  conformity  with  the  general  usage  of 
authors  upon  this  subject,  divide  it  into  the  following  heads: — 
Istly,  Simple  contusions  of  the  abdominal  parietes;  2ndly,  Woimds 
of  the  parietes;  3rdly,  Wounds  combined  with  protrusion  of  the 
viscera;  4thly,  Wounds  of  the  parietes  and  viscera;  and,  lastly.  Lace- 
ration of  the  viscera  without  solution  of  continuity  of  the  parietes. 

In  the  fii'st  class  of  injuries  to  the  abdomen,  viz.,  simple  con- 
tusion, the  only  eff"ect  usually  produced  is  the  pain  inseparable  from 
the  accident,  requiring  nothing  more  than  rest  and  dietetic  observ- 
ance to  restore  the  patient  to  health.  In  some  few  cases,  however, 
it  is  authentically  recorded  that  a  shght  blow  of  the  epigastrium 
has  caused  immediate  death  without  any  apparent  cause  being  dis- 
covered upon  post-mortem  examination.  In  such  cases  death  has 
been  attributed  by  some  pathologists  to  an  effect  produced  upon  the 
centre  of  the  great  sympathetic  nerve,  owing  to  the  relaxed  condi- 
tion of  the  abdominal  muscles,  which  were  unprepared  at  the 
moment  to  offer  resistance  to  the  apphed  force.  In  other  cases 
collapse  results,  which  may  render  it  extremely  difficult  to  form  a 
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just  estimation  of  the  extent  of  the  injury.    Under  such  circum- 
stances it  is  right,  gentlemen,  to  withhold  your  decision,  both 
as  to  treatment  and  prognosis,  until  reaction  has  occurred;  and 
perhaps  it  may  be  necessary  to  administer  warmth  or  even  shght 
stimuh  to  the  patient,  to  produce  tins  effect;  and  it  is  only  upon 
the  early  restoration  of  reaction,  and  the  absence  of  relapse,  that 
the  surgeon  can  judge  whether  the  injury  consist  in  simple  contu- 
sion or  is  comphcated  by  internal  lesion.    If,  when  reaction  takes 
place,  the  pulse  denotes  inordinate  force,  and  the  temperature  of 
the  body  is  abnormally  raised,  active  antiphlogistic  means  should 
be  had  recoiu'se  to,  to  prevent  subsequent  peritonitis,  which  is  as 
much,  or  more,  to  be  dreaded  than  the  immediate  eflFects  of  the 
injury.    Abstraction  of  blood,  rest,  and  a  perfectly  flexed  state  of 
the  abdominal  muscles,  are  the  means  to  be  employed  to  prevent 
this  tendency  to  inflammation;  for  it  must  be  considered  a  serious 
error  on  the  part  of  any  surgeon  to  permit  in  such  a  case  inflam- 
matory symptoms  to  manifest  themselves,  and  be  compelled  to 
employ  as  a  remedy  those  means  Avhich  he  ought  to  have  used  as 
a  preventive. 

The  immediate  effects  produced  by  a  blow  on  the  abdomen  will 
depend  in  great  measure  upon  the  particular  region  in  which  it  has 
been  inflicted;  and  the  distui'bance  to  the  functions  of  any  organ 
in  that  region  would  sufficiently  constitute  the  diagnosis,  and  indi- 
cate the  proper  treatment. 

Laceration  of  the  abdominal  muscles  may  occur  from  a  blow  on 
the  abdomen;  blood  may  be  extravasated,  or  subsequent  abscesses 
may  result ;  each  of  these  effects  would  necessarily  lead  to  protracted 
surgical  treatment,  the  diagnosis  of  the  natui'e  of  the  injury  bemg 
formed  from  the  concomitant  symptoms. 

When  the  parietes  of  the  abdomen  are  wounded,  either  by 
laceration  or  incision,  but  the  wound  is  not  attended  by  the  pro- 
trusion of  viscera,  there  is  httle  difference  between  the  treatment 
and  that  abeady  recommended,  excepting  that  m  the  lacerated 
wound  the  parts  are  to  be  supported  so  as  to  dimimsh  the  extent  ot 
surface  to  be  healed  by  granulation;  while  m  the  mcised  wound  the 
edges  are  to  be  brought  into  perfect  apposition,  and  mamtamed  m 
the  proper  position  by  suture,to  promote  the  adhesion  of  the  surfaces; 
in  both  cases  the  abdominal  muscles  must  be  kept  perfectly  re  axed. 
It  is  very  important,  in  wounds  of  the  abdomen,  to  diminish  the 
extent  of  the  cicatrix  as  much  as  possible,  for  if  it  be  lai-ge  he 
parietes  of  the  abdomen  are  proportionably  weakened,  and  the 
patient  rendered  liable  to  hernia.    In  wounds  of  the  abdomen 
inflicted  by  a  cutting  instrument,  it  is  often  difficult  to  ascertam 
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whether  any  internal  visciis  is  injured:  the  surgeon  should,  how- 
ever, avoid  exploration  by  the  probe,  as  he  may  inflict  more  injuiy 
than  had  been  sustained  in  the  original  accident.  If,  from  coUapse 
or  any  other  urgent  symptom,  it  appears  probable  that  the  intestine 
is  wounded,  the  edges  of  the  wound  should  not  be  adapted  with 
great  exactness,  but  a  sufficient  opening  left  to  permit  of  the 
exit  of  faecal  matter;  pm-gatives  should  be  avoided,  although  other 
antiphlogistic  means  may  be  required  after  reaction  has  once 
been  completely  estabhshed.  If  it  should  prove  that  the  intes- 
tine has  not  been  injured,  the  external  wound,  which  was  at  first 
intentionally  left  pai-tially  open,  should  be  closed,  and  reparation 
promoted  as  rapidly  as  possible. 

A  sailor  was  admitted  into  Accident  ward  in  1836,  in  conse- 
quence of  an  incised  wound  he  had  received  while  "  skylarking" 
with  a  shipmate.  The  wound  was  of  three  inches  in  extent,  situ- 
ated in  the  right  iliac  region,  and  upon  examination  it  seemed  not 
to  have  opened  the  abdominal  cavity.  The  patient,  however,  being 
in  a  state  of  partial  coUapse,  probably  from  the  loss  of  blood,  the 
edges  of  the  incision  were  not  immediately  brought  into  very  close 
adaptation.  Reaction  soon  took  place,  and  as  soon  as  the  bowels 
had  been  opened,  without  giving  any  indication  of  their  having  been 
injured,  the  wound  was  completely  closed,  and  it  healed  most 
rapidly  without  the  occurrence  of  a  single  bad  symptom. 

A  drover  was  admitted  into  Stephen's  ward,  about  five  years 
ago,  who  had  been  gored  by  an  ox,  the  horn  having  entered  just 
below  Poupart's  ligament,  and  passed  three  or  four  inches  into 
the  abdominal  parietes.  The  patient  was  at  first  collapsed,  and  stimuli 
were  required  before  reaction  took  place;  antiphlogistic  remedies 
were  then  administered,  and  poultices  and  fomentations  apphed  to 
the  wound.  The  latter  was  a  long  time  granulating,  in  consequence 
of  repeated  abscesses;  but  the  man  ultimately  recovered. 

When  the  viscera  protrude  through  the  wound  in  the  abdomen, 
a  new  consideration  arises  with  regard  to  the  fitness  of  the  pro- 
truded viscus  to  be  returned  into  its  natural  cavity:  it  is  necessary, 
therefore,  to  examine,  first  whether  it  is  wounded  by  the  instrument 
which  produced  the  injury  to  the  abdomen;  or,  secondly,  whether  it 
has  undergone  any  change  during  the  period  it  may  have  been 
exposed  to  the  influence  of  external  agents;  and  whether  it  be  con- 
stricted from  the  smallness  of  the  opening  through  wliich  it  has 
proti-uded.  Let  us  suppose  that  the  intestine  has  not  been  pene- 
trated and  that  it  is  in  a  fit  state  to  be  returned  to  its  natural 
situation.  The  restoration  should  be  eff'ected  as  quickly  as  possible, 
the  wound  through  the  parietes  being  enlarged,  if  necessary,  to 
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faciHtate  the  reduction  of  the  protruded  part.    The  edges  of  the 
wound  are  to  be  brought  together  and  retained  by  suture;  the 
accident  is  then  to  be  treated  as  the  second  class  of  injuries  to  the 
abdomen,  to  the  condition  of  which  it  is,  indeed,  reduced.  Should 
alteration  of  colour,  abnormal  coldness,  loss  of  elasticity,  or  any 
other  prominent  change  in  the  physical  or  vital  properties  of  the 
intestine,  induce  a  doubt  of  the  propriety  of  returning  it,  the 
surgeon  has  then  duly  to  weigh  in  his  mind  the  probable  chances 
of  the   restoration  of  the  pai't,   considering  the  constitutional 
powers  of  the  patient  and  the  actual  conditions  of  the  parts  them- 
selves    If  upon  matui-e  reflection,  any  doubt  should  still  remam 
on  his  mind,  I  thinlc  it  better,  as  a  general  principle,  to  return  the 
intestine  into  its  cavity,  as  it  is  there  placed  under  the  most 
favourable  cii'cumstances  for  the  restoration  of  its  ^atal  energies. 

Caution  must,  however,  be  observed  when  the  return  of  the 
intestine  is  determined  upon,  care  being  taken  to  leave  the  mjured 
portion  as  near  as  possible  to  the  wound  through  the  Panetes;  so 
that  should  nature  fail  in  reparation,  a  means  of  exit  for  the  con- 
ents  of  the  intestine  may  be  seemed.    This  difficulty  m  detei^- 
i^g  on  the  propriety  of  returning  a  morbidly  changed  viscus  into 
7e  abdomei  often  occurs  in  the  operation  for  herma;  I  have  fre 
quently  experienced  it,  but  can  truly  say  that  I  have  -arcely  ev  J 
had  to  regret  having  returned  the  intestine,  although  frequently  to 
retet  haling  left  it  in  the  hernial  sac.    After  the  mtestine  has 
been  reduced  without  any  signs  of  coUapse,  on  the  contrary  symp- 
toms of  increased  arterial  action  (indicated  by  hard  or  small  pulse) 
ha^n'  arisen,  leeches  should  be  applied  upon  the  abdomen,  and 
suTorSic^  and  very  small  doses  of  calomel  with  opium  prescnbed; 
"tativ  rechcines  should,  however,  be  avoided  for  several  days,  as 
a  peC  «tate  of  rest  of  the  intestine  is  most  hkely  to  promote 
rpstnration  to  its  natural  condition.  ,  .  ,  ,    ,  a^a 

TherTaxe  many  cases  on  record  of  ™cera.  which  had  protruded 
throl^h  nc  ed  wounds  of  the  abdomeu.  beiug  returned  mto  th« 
n^™lc™t7  without  any  urgent  s,n>ptoms  havmg  supeiW 
TiZ  L        several  such  cases  in  -y-™  P™f  ^.^^'^ 

':ro  srourtnitLe:?^-:;: 

"  ''Xnt:—  only  is  protruded,  if  it  has  been  exposed 
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sufficiently  long  for  adhesion  to  have  taken  place  at  the  internal 
edges  of  the  wound  j  or  if,  from  the  smallness  of  the  opening,  there 
is  any  difficulty  in  returning  the  protruded  portions ;  or,  thirdly,  if 
the  omentum  has  undergone  any  abnormal  change;  I  consider  it 
better  that  it  should  be  left  to  slough,  rather  than  that  it  should 
be  returned  into  the  abdomen :  and  I  have  seen  cases  terminate 
most  successfully  under  this  plan  of  treatment,  adopting  the  same 
means  as  have  already  been  described,  to  prevent  subsequent  peri- 
tonitis. When  it  is  decided  to  leave  the  protruding  omentum  out 
of  the  abdomen,  poultices  should  be  apphed  to  it ;  and  when  it  is 
in  a  complete  state  of  slough,  a  hgature  may  be  placed  around  it, 
to  promote  sepai-ation;  but  before  the  disorganization  is  complete, 
it  is  better  not  to  remove  it,  either  by  hgatm-e  or  knife,  as  the 
former  may  tend  to  produce  peritonitis,  and  the  latter  to  cause 
haemorrhage. 

Accidents  stich  as  I  have  mentioned  have  been  Imown  fre- 
quently to  occur,  in  which  the  peritonseal  cavity  has  been  opened, 
without  any  ultimate  injmious  effect ;  hence  it  has  been  inferred  by 
some  that  the  great  danger  generally  attached  to  lesion  of  the  peri- 
toneum is  overrated.  The  surgeon,  should,  however,  hesitate  before 
he  arrives  at  such  a  conclusion;  learning,  from  the  result  of  the 
operation  for  strangulated  hernia,  how  much  more  frequently  failure 
depends  upon  subsequent  inflammation  of  the  peritoneum  than 
upon  any  morbid  change  which  the  intestine  itself  had  undergone. 
It  is  true,  that  in  the  removal  of  the  ovaria — an  operation  that  has 
lately  been  frequently  performed — many  cases  have  proved  suc- 
cessful, notwithstanding  the  extensive  lesions  of  the  peritoneum; 
but,  m  my  opinion,  it  is  a  question  whether,  in  these  cases,  the 
peritoneum  had  not  undergone,  from  the  pressure  of  the  tumour, 
such  a  morbid  alteration  as  completely  to  change  its  specific  cha- 
racter, and  to  prevent  that  accession  of  inflammation  to  which  the 
healthy  serous  membranes  are  so  prone  under  injury.  It  sometimes 
happens  that  cases  of  protruded  viscera  through  wounds  in  the 
parietes  of  the  abdomen  prove  fatal,  when  the  immediate  manifes- 
tations of  injury  are  not  sufficient  to  account  for  such  a  termma- 
tion.  In  these  cases,  death  is  no  doubt  generally  the  effect  of 
concomitant  injury  to  more  distant  vital  pai-ts. 

About  two  years  since,  a  man  was  brought  into  Guy's  Hospital, 
in  consequence  of  very  severe  injuries  wliich  he  had  received  while 
in  the  act  of  stealmg  lead  from  the  top  of  a  brewery,  from  which 
he  fell.  Upon  examination,  it  was  found  that  he  had  torn  open  an 
old  scrotal  hernia,  and  that  a  considerable  quantity  of  intestine  had 
protruded,  and  had  remained  exposed  for  nearly  an  hour;  one  of  his 
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thighs  was  also  broken,  and  hia  left  shoulder  dislocated.  The 
intestine  was  immediately  returned  into  the  cavity  of  the  abdomen, 
and  the  edges  of  the  wound  brought  together  by  the  uninterrupted 
suture;  the  fractured  thigh  was  placed  in  sphnts,  and  the  dislo- 
cated shoulder  reduced;  which  was  accomphshed  with  much  more 
than  usual  facility,  in  consequence  of  the  state  of  coUapse  of  the 
patient  from  his  abdommal  hijury.    His  pulse  being  feeble,  the 
surface  of  the  body  cold,  and  respiration  difficult,  julep,  ammon. 
was  administered,  and  bottles  of  hot  water  apphed  to  the  feet,  for 
the  purpose  of  producing  reaction ;  pain  in  the  abdomen  soon  after 
came  on,  for  which  leeches  were  apphed,  and  calomel  >vith  opium 
given,  for  the  purpose  of  allaying  the  pain;  all  the  symptoms, 
however,  rapidly  increased  in  urgency,  and  in  fifteen  hours  after  his 

admission  he  died. 

Upon  examination  of  the  body,  it  was  found  that  he  had  been 
the  subject  of  severe  peritonitis,  demonstrable  from  the  quantity  of 
coagulable  lymph  which  was  poured  out ;  the  portion  of  mtestine 
which  had  protruded  had  not  been  ruptured,  nor  were  there  any 
signs  by  which  it  could  be  known  from  the  rest  of  the  mtestmes, 
but  from  a  shght  degree  of  thickening,  probably  from  its  frequent 
descent  into  the  old  hernial  sac.  The  diaphragm  was  ruptured,  and 
a  considerable  portion  of  the  stomach  protruded  mto  the  chest-a 
circumstance  of  which  there  was  no  suspicion  from  the  symptoms 
during  hfe. 
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LECTURE  XXXVI. 
CONTINUATION  OF  SURGERY  OF  THE  REGIONS. 

Wounds  of  the  viscera,  and  of  the  loalls  of  the  abdomen — Symptoms 
— Penetrating  ivoundsin  the  epigastrium — Wounds  of  umbilical 
and  lumbar  regions — Wounds  in  hypogastric  region — Iliac  re- 
gions— Symptoms  of  ivounds  of  intestines — Treatment — Mode  of 
reparation  —  Complete  division  of  intestine  —  Treatment  —  By 
suture — By  formation  of  artificial  anus — Penetrating  wounds 
of  abdominal  viscera. 

Laceration  of  viscera  without  wound  of  parietes  —  Symptoms  — 
Treatment — Cases — Distinctive  symptoms  in  rupture  of  large 
and  small  intestine — Rupture  of  gall-bladder — Symptoms — 
Rupture  of  the  stomach — Rupture  of  bladder. 

Injuries  to  abdomen  {continued.) — When  the  viscera,  as  well  as  the 
walls  of  the  abdomen,  are  wounded,  the  nature  of  the  injury  is 
generally  indicated  by  the  peculiar  character  of  the  elFusion  which 
follows;  but  sometimes  it  may  happen,  either  from  the  oblique 
direction  of  the  wound,  from  its  small  size,  or  fi-om  the  emptiness 
of  the  viscus  itself,  that  no  eflFusion  takes  place.  In  that  case  the 
diagnosis  must  be  formed  upon  the  general  symptoms  that  present 
themselves,  and  these  are  indeed  usually  sufficiently  maiied  to 
enable  the  surgeon  to  form  at  once  a  tolerably  correct  judgment. 

There  are  no  circumstances  in  which  the  advantage  of  the 
topographical  division  of  a  region  is  more  evident  than  in  the  case 
of  penetrating  woimds  of  the  abdomen  and  its  contents;  in  such 
accidents  the  diagnosis  is  greatly  facilitated  by  the  mapping  out  of 
the  sm-face;  and  it  is  easy  to  determine  upon  the  organ  which  has 
been  Lnjm'ed,  not  only  from  the  effusion  which  makes  its  escape, 
but  from  the  anatomical  knowledge  of  the  situation  of  each  parti- 
cular organ,  which  would  afford  the  requisite  ground  for  the 
judgment,  even  should  effusion  be  completely  absent. 

Penetrating  wounds  into  the  epigastrium  are  particularly  dan- 
gerous, owing  to  the  circumstance  of  the  liver,  gall-bladder,  stomach, 
duodenum,  and,  indeed,  all  the  most  important  of  the  chylopoietic 
viscera  being  situate  in  this  region ;  and  wormds  here,  if  they  do 
not  lead  to  the  extravasation  of  blood,  bile,  or  chyle,  would  at  any 
rate  produce  extreme  collapse,  which  would  be  indicative  of  injury 
to  some  of  the  organs  above  named,  and  the  prognosis  would  be 
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extremely  mifevourable,  from  tlie  importance  of  their  function.  In 
the  umbilical  and  lumbar  regions,  both  the  large  and  small  mtes- 
tines,  as  well  as  the  Icidnies,  are  liable  to  be  -wounded;  injury  to 
the  latter  is  not,  however,  indicated  immediately  unless  the  cause 
be  a  penetrating  wound  from  the  back;  in  that  case  a  urinous  dis- 
charge might  take  place.  Wounds  in  the  centre  of  the  hypogastnum 
may  iniure  the  bladder;  and  if  this  organ  happened  to  be  m  a  state 
of  distention  at  the  time,  the  nature  of  the  injury  would  be  indicated 
by  a  discharge  of  urine.    In  wounds  in  the  ihac  region,  the  ihac 
vessels  are  endangered;  if  the  wound  occur  on  the  nght  side,  the 
caput  coh,  if  on  the  left,  the  sigmoid  flexion  of  the  colon,  may  be 
the  seat  of  injury.    In  a  general  sense,  wounds  of  the  mtestmes 
must  be  considered  as  dangerous  in  proportion  to  their  proximity 
to  the  pylorus;  for  even  if  the  patient  escape  fatal  pentomtis  m 
consequence  of  the  effusion  of  the  contents  of  the  wounded  intestine, 
still  with  the  formation  of  an  artificial  anus,  as  the  contents  of  the 
small  intestines,  especially  those  of  the  duodenum  and  jejunum, 
would  be  evacuated  through  the   artificial  opemng,  manition 
would  be  a  certain  result;  while,  if  the  discharge  took  place  from 
the  large  intestine,  the  contents  of  which  are  almost  entnrely  excre- 
mentitious,  there  would  be  but  little  loss  of  nutrition. 

When  an  intestme  is  wounded  without  protrusion,  the  chaiacter 
of  the  injury  is  indicated  by  blood  passing  with  the  stools;  and  if  a 
small  intestL  be  injured,  a  further  symptom  wiU  be  the  escape  of 
gas,  and  sometimes  chylous  matter:  Tr^rT^nde; 
L  ejected  matters  would  probably  be  tinged  with  b  ood.  Under 
such'encumstances,  the  patient  shoiMbe  kept  m  a  st.de  of  perf^ 
quietude,  and  as  coUapse  is  almost msepaxable  f^^^Z^; 
stimuli  may  be  required  to  restore  reaction;  but  total  abstmence 
tm  food'must  be  strictly  observed,  to  maintain  that  quiescent 
sZ  of  the  intestine  necessary  to  its  reparation.  Constipation 
may  indeed  be  permitted  to  continue  for  several  days,  and  appears 
Tform  part  of  tire  means  adopted  by  natin-e  m  the  restoration  of 

■i-lip  rinrf  to  its  normal  condition. 

^'en  fte  wounded  intestine  pvotades,  its  contents  may  tap  >^ 

ceived  Suing  from  the  wound,  although  the  openmg  itself  appeals 
The  d^d  by  the  protruaion  ot  the  mternal  mueous  memhrnn  ■ 
?he  size  of  thfs  opening,  and  its  direction,  as  to^heth-  ,t  he  lo  - 
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tissues,  and  adhesive  iuflammation  of  the  peritonaeum  being  set  up, 
au  external  wall  of  plastic  matter  is  formed  around  the  dead  part, 
which  ulcerates  off  into  the  intestine,  and  is  carried  away  with  the 
faeces.  Sir  Astley  Cooper  successfully  employed  this  method  of 
treatment  in  one  or  two  cases  in  which  the  intestine  had  been 
inadvertently  wounded  in  the  operation  for  strangulated  hernia. 

"^^Tien  the  opening  in  the  bowel  is  large,  diflPerent  kinds  of 
stitches  are  used  to  keep  the  edges  in  apposition.  The  uninter- 
rupted suture,  however,  or  glover's  stitch,  is,  I  beheve,  the  best,  but 
the  finest  procurable  needle  and  silk  must  be  employed;  and  after 
the  bowel  has  been  returned  into  its  natural  cavity,  the  same  pre- 
caution as  I  have  already  mentioned  to  keep  it  in  proximity  to  the 
external  woimd,  should  be  adopted.  When  the  intestine  has  been 
completely  divided  by  a  transverse  wound,  various  plans  have  been 
recommended  for  re-estabHshmg  its  continuity.  For  this  purpose, 
some  animal  substance  of  a  cylmdrical  form,  such  as  the  trachea  of 
a  sheep,  has  been  introduced.  This  serves  as  a  sort  of  mould,  and 
enables  the  surgeon  to  keep  the  edges  of  the  severed  bowel  in  juxta- 
position during  the  apphcation  of  the  suture,  the  foreign  animal 
substance  easily  passing  away  aftei-wards  with  the  stools.  Some 
have  recommended  that  the  upper  extremity  of  the  intestine  should 
be  passed  mto  the  lower,  and  that  a  hgatm-e  be  then  appUed  around 
the  whole.  This  produces  contact  of  the  peritonteal  coat  of  the 
intestme  above  and  below  the  hgature,  and  as  adhesive  inflamma- 
tion is  set  up,  an  effusion  of  plastic  matter  soon  covers  the  ligature, 
and  re-estabhshes  the  contmuity  of  the  external  part  of  the  canal  J 
the  hgature  itself,  and  the  constricted  portion,  ultimately  sloughing 
off  internally,  and  being  conveyed  away  with  the  excretions.  It 
has  been  objected  to  this  operation,  that,  in  bringing  the  severed 
ends  of  the  uitestine  together,  a  serous  is  presented  to  a  mucous 
surface,  and  that  these  two  structures  are  not  fitted  for  union;  but 
it  is  not  intended  hi  this  operation  that  they  shaU  unite :  the  union 
is  caused  by  the  eflPusion  of  the  plastic  matter  from  the  external 
surfaces  above  and  below  the  ligature,  and  from  serous  to  serous 
membrane,  the  whole  of  the  intestine  mcluded  in  the  ligature  being 
destroyed,  and  sloughing  away.  M.  Jobert  has  proposed,  as  an 
maprovement  in  the  above  operation,  to  invert  the  inferior  extre- 
mity before  the  superior  is  hitroduced.  In  that  case,  two  serous 
membranes  are  brought  m  contact,  and  the  union  may  take  place 
at  once  between  them ;  but,  under  these  cu-cumstances,  the  inva- 
ginated  portion  would  not  be  included  in  a  hgatui-e,  but  retained 
in  position  by  suture. 

After  aU,  however,  judging  from  the  result  of  the  experiments 
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it  remains  questionable  whether,  in  complete  division  of  an  intes- 
tine by  a  transverse  wound,  it  is  not  better  to  establish  an  artificial 
anus  and  leave  nature  to  her  own  efforts  for  the  ultimate  restora- 
tion  of  the  patient ;  and  tliis  does  not  indeed  appear  to  be  so  difficult 
a  process  as  may  be  supposed,  particularly  if  nature  be  judiciously 
assisted  by  the  art  of  the  surgeon. 

Almost  immediately  after  the  divided  intestine  has  been  replaced 
in  the  cavity  of  the  abdomen,  an  adhesive  inflammation  shuts  out 
its  open  extremities  from  the  peritoneal  cavity,  so  that  after  a  tew 
hours  have  elapsed,  the  stitch  employed  to  secure  the  wounded 
intestine  near  the  external  wound  mthe  abdomen,  may  be  removed, 
and  as  soon  as  the  feculent  matter  passes  partly  through  the  latter 
the  patient  may  be  considered  safe,  as  far  as  refers  to  the  danger  of 
extravasation  of  the  feces  mto  the  abdomen.    But  as  the  forma, 
tion  of  an  artificial  anus  renders  the  patient  loathsome  to  hnnself, 
and  unfitted  for  the  social  state,  subsequent  means  must  be  adopted 
to  re-estabhsh  the  mtegrity  of  the  intestinal  canal.  _ 

With  this  view,  one  of  the  first  steps  is  to  dimimsh  a^  much  as 
possible  a  tendency  which  the  upper  portion  of  the  bowel  has  to 
prolapsus  or  eversion  of  its  mucous  membrane;  and  this  objec  may 
be  attained  by  keeping  the  feces  in  a  semi-flmd  state,  and  by 
maintainmg  slight  pressure  upon  the  extremity  of  ^^^^^^^^^^ 
part.    The  lower  portion  of  the  mtestme  is  hable  to  contiact  at  its 
eSemily,  so  that  the  ready  passage  of  the  contents  of  the  upper 
;:rt^3nt'prevented  from  passing  into  the  lower,  thi-ay  be  m 
some  measure  obviated  by  the  use  of  enemata,  which  stunu  a  e  i^e 
natural  action  of  the  bowel,  and  prevent  it  fi'om  fallmg  into  the 
^wll  eondition  always  produced  by  disuse.   The  strictest  atten 
tion  to  cleanhness  of  the  external  wound  should  conf  ^% 
obser   d,  otherwise  the  presence  of  the  feculent  matter  will  mterf^e 
very  ma  eriaUy  with  the  progress  of  the  healmg  P-^-s.    As  the 
ToLl  goes  on  unitmg,  it  gradually  contracts  into  a  --^^^^^^^ 
this  contraction  is  still  forther  promoted  by  g-tle  px.^^^^^^ 
after  a  while,  as  the  feces  meet  with  some  resistance  m  the  dnec 
f^:,le  ;ound,  they  acquii.  a  ".^^ 

natural  passage,  a  change  which  is  ^^-^ -^-^^^j^^^o^l  be  freely 
flatus  and  mucus  per  anum;  upon  which,  enemata  ^o^H  b^-^) 
employed  to  re-estabhsh  the  natural  function  of  the  rectum  an 

''^^  By  such  treatment,  a  recent  artificial  anus  -y jery  gen^^^^^^^^ 
be  curbed,  but  if  neglected,  the  lower  part  become^  ^ ,7  ™ si 
and  at  the  same  time  contracted,  as  to  lendei  tue 
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impossible.  Dupuytren  has,  however,  proposed  the  removal  of  the 
obstniction  termed  the  "  Eperon"  by  means  of  a  pair  of  forceps 
made  to  include  it,  one  blade  of  the  forceps  being  inserted  into  the 
upper,  the  other  into  the  lo^Yer  opening  of  the  intestine,  and  being 
closed  with  sufficient  force  to  produce  sloughing  of  the  included 
valvular  portion,  after  which  a  free  coramvmication  between  the  two 
parts  of  the  intestiae  will  be  re-established.  The  same  attention 
must  be  paid  to  the  external  wound  as  under  the  circumstances  I 
have  before  described. 

In  gun-shot  wounds,  where  the  ball  has  penetrated  the  parietes 
of  the  abdomen  and  wounded  a  viscus,  nature  has  sometimes  effected 
the  repai'ation  of  the  part,  the  ball  passing  away  with  the  faeces. 
A  musket-ball  has  also  been  known  to  penetrate  and  lodge  in  the 
uiinary  bladder,  from  which  it  has  afterwards  been  removed,  en- 
crusted with  calcareous  matter,  the  patient  ultimately  recovering. 

Mr.  Travers  has  written  an  excellent  work,  detailing  the  results 
of  different  modes  of  treatment  of  wounds  of  the  intestines  in  the 
lower  animals;  and  I  cannot  do  better  than  to  strongly  recommend 
it  to  the  perusal  of  every  medical  student. 

Laceration  or  ruptm-e  of  the  viscera  of  the  abdomen  may  occur 
without  lesion  of  the  external  walls,  indeed,  without  the  abdomen 
itself  receiving  any  blow:  in  a  faU  from  a  height,  for  instance,  the 
concussion  alone  may  be  sufficient  to  cause  rupture  of  a  viscus,  as 
of  the  Uver,  which,  from  its  great  weight  and  peculiar  consistence, 
is  particularly  hable  to  be  rent  from  such  a  cause.  The  spleen  and 
kidnies  are  liable  to  similar  lesions,  and  when  distended,  the  intes- 
tines and  urinary  bladder  may  also  give  way  without  any  external 
wound.  In  aU  these  cases,  collapse  forms  the  principal  symptom; 
and  the  danger  may  be  considered  as  proportionate  to  the  extent 
and  duration  of  the  prostration  of  the  patient.  In  the  treatment 
of  these  accidents,  the  first  object  is  to  place  the  patient  in  a  warm 
bed,  to  assist  in  producing  reaction;  and  if  that  should  not  be  suffi- 
cient, bottles  of  hot  water  must  be  apphed  to  the  soles  of  the  feet ; 
and  if  necessaiy,  internal  stimuli  administered.  Hot  fomentations, 
or  a  thinly-spread  poultice,  should  be  applied  over  the  whole  extent 
of  the  abdomen;  and  if,  when  reaction  is  produced,  pain,  accelerated 
pulse,  and  elevation  of  the  temperature  of  the  body,  indicate  inflam- 
mation, blood  must  be  taken,  either  from  the  arm,  or  by  means  of 
leeches  from  the  abdomen.  Small  doses  of  calomel  and  opium  may 
be  ordered,  talcing  care  that  there  is  enough  opium  to  prevent  the 
purgative  effect  of  the  calomel  :  I  usually  prescribe  a  grain  of  each 
every  six  hours,    It  should  be  remarked  that  in  peritoaiitis  the  pulse 
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is  always  small ;  and  it  is  its  hardness  and  incompressibility  which 
constitute  its  specific  character ;  it  being  only  after  bleeding  that  it 
becomes  softer  and  fuller. 

CoUapse  is  equally  attendant  upon  the  rupture  of  the  sohd  and 
hoUow  viscera,  and  it  is  therefore  difficult  to  form  from  this 
symptom  a  diagnosis  as  to  the  particular  organ  that  has  sustamed 
injury:  the  judgment  may,  however,  be  guided  in  some  measure  by 
noticing  the  precise  point  at  which  the  pain  is  chiefly  felt,  and  by 
the  locahty  in  which  the  injury  has  been  inflicted.  When  it  is 
supposed  that  the  liver  or  spleen  is  the  seat  of  the  mischief,  we 
must  not  be  too  eager  to  restore  the  patient  from  the  state  of  col- 
lapse, as  that  is  the  most  favom^able  condition  for  checking  the 
haemorrhage  mseparable  from  the  lesion  of  these  organs;  and  as 
the  intestines  might  have  been  ruptured  at  the  same  time,  the 
patient  should,  as  far  as  possible,  be  kept  from  food  for  a  few 
days,  in  order  to  preserve  the  ahmentary  canal  m  a  qmescent 
state;  for  in  ah  these  cases  the  greatest  danger  ai'ises  from  extra- 
vasation of  blood,  or  the  eff-usion  of  the  contents  of  the  bowels  mto 
the  abdommal  cavity,  producuig  peritonitis.  _ 

T  H  ,  «t.  21,  was  admitted  into  Accident  ward  m 

October,  in  consequence  of  an  injury  he  sustained  from  a  loaded 
waggon  passing  over  his  loins.  The  person  who  accompamed  Imn 
stated  that  he  spat  blood  on  Hs  way  to  the  hospital,  men 
admitted  he  was  in  a  state  of  extreme  coUapse ;  his  pulse  was  smaU, 
weak,  and  labourmg ;  breatliing  frequent  and  difficult ;  countenance 
pallid,  and  expressive  of  great  anxiety;  and  the  surface  of  the 
hody  quite  cold.  He  stiU  spat  at  intervals  mucus  tinged  ^ith 
blood ;  and  complained  of  constant  pain  throughout  the  whole 
epigastric  region.    No  fracture  of  bone  could  be  detected. 

He  was  put  to  bed,  and  bottles  of  hot  water  apphed  to  the 
feet,  and  fomentations  to  the  abdomen.    At  8,  p.m.,  liis  pidse  was 
100,  small,  feeble,  and  fluttering :  as  he  had  not  passed  his  imne 
since  his  admission  mto  the  hospital,  the  catheter  was  used,  and 
six  ounces  of  water  tinged  with  blood  drawn  off:   his  bowels 
were  also  evacuated  durmg  the  evening,  and  he  P-^^^/ 
stool,  but  no  clear  blood;  he  was  extremely 
remin  for  a  minute  together  in  the  same  position  ^  l-^f  /^^ 
same  time  motion  greatly  increased  the  pam.    A  11,  p-m^, 
still  100,  but  altered  in  character,  bemg  now  ^^mf  ^^^^^^^^^ 
indicating  loss  of  blood.     He  also  complamed  of  a  « 
fuhiess  and  heat  on  the  left  side  of  the  abdomen     The  next 
^Ig  all  the  symptoms  were  aggravated;  but  he  hngered  untd 
evening,  when  he  died. 
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Upon  examination  of  the  body,  a  pound  of  blood  was  found  in 
the  abdomen.  This  at  first  appeai-ed  to  be  the  result  of  laceration 
of  the  left  spermatic  vein ;  but,  upon  fui-ther  examination,  it  was 
found  to  have  proceeded  from  the  spleen,  which  was  ruptured,  and, 
indeed,  a  portion  was  torn  from  its  upper  and  posterior  surface. 
The  diaphi-agm  was  ruptured  a  Uttle  above  the  oesophageal  opening, 
and  there  was  an  effusion  of  blood  between  the  Hver  and  perito- 
neum, the  former  being  lacerated ;  the  kidnies  were  also  separated 
from  then-  peritonseal  covering  by  an  eflFusion  of  blood,  but  as  there 
was  no  lesion  of  these  organs,  the  blood  had  probably  reached  its 
situation  by  gravitation ;  the  stomach,  intestines,  and  bladder,  were 
in  a  natm'al  condition ;  but  the  inferior  part  of  the  left  lung  was 
much  altered  in  appearance,  and  gorged  with  blood. 

A  boy,  aged  eight  years  and  a  half,  was  admitted  into  Guy's 
Hospital,  in  consequence  of  a  severe  injury  he  had  sustained  from 
a  blow  on  the  abdomen.  His  father  stated  that  the  boy  was 
"  minding  his  truck,"  when  a  waggon  heavily  laden  drove  against 
the  wheel  of  the  truck,  and  swung  it  round  with  considerable 
violence ;  the  handle  striking  the  boy  just  at  the  junction  of  the 
cai'tilages  of  the  eighth  and  ninth  ribs,  forcing  him  against  the  post 
of  the  gateway,  into  which  he  had  drawn  his  truck  to  get  out  of 
the  way  of  the  waggon.  •  Immediately  after  the  boy  had  received 
the  blow  he  fell,  but  was  able  to  rise  and  walk  a  few  steps;  he 
again,  however,  fell,  upon  which  he  was  conveyed  to  a  surgeon's, 
who,  finding  him  in  a  state  of  coUapse,  gave  him  some  stimulant, 
and  sent  him  to  the  hospital. 

At  the  time  of  his  admission,  nearly  an  hour  after  he  had 
received  the  injury,  he  showed  great  anxiety  and  pallor  of  coun- 
tenance ;  coldness  over  the  whole  sm-face  of  the  body;  and  some 
pain  in  the  abdomen,  which  was  not  increased  by  pressure;  his 
pulse  could  not  be  felt,  but  the  heart's  action  was  perceptible, 
although  it  was  beating  very  feebly.  He  was  immediately  put  to 
bed,  wrapped  up  in  blankets,  bottles  of  warm  water  applied  to  his 
feet,  and  friction  used  to  restore  the  warmth  of  the  body.  A  small 
quantity  of  julep  ammonite  was  also  administered.  Under  this 
treatment  he  seemed  somewhat  to  rally,  but  only  for  a  few  minutes, 
when  he  relapsed  into  his  former  state  of  collapse.  Upon  now 
being  asked  if  he  suffered,  he  said  the  "pain  in  his  belly  in- 
creased."    He  died  half  an  hoxxr  after  his  admission. 

Twenty-four  hours  after  death,  his  body  was  examined.  Exter- 
nally there  was  evidently  some  shght  ecchymosis  near  the  external 
extremities  of  the  seventh  and  eighth  ribs  on  the  right  side,  and 
opposite  to  the  last  two  ribs  on  the  left.    On  opening  the  chest 
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nothing  particular  was  observed ;  but  upon  inspecting  the  abdomen, 
it  was  found  to  contain  a  very  large  quantity  both  of  coagulated 
and  fluid  blood,  which  proceeded  from  the  left  kidney,  the  upper 
portion  of  which,  above  the  renal  vessels,  was  torn  from  the  lower 
part,  which  remained  in  its  natural  position.  The  fluidity  of  the 
blood  probably  depended  upon  its  admixture  with  urine.  There 
was  some  ecchymosis  on  the  hver,  opposite  to  that  on  the  chest,  so 
that  it  appeared  as  if  the  kidney  had  been  lacerated  by  the  contre- 
coup,  owmg  to  the  boy's  back  being  driven  against  the  gate-post : 
the  liver  was  merely  bruised,  and  the  rest  of  the  viscera  were  un- 
injured. . 

In  consequence  of  the  great  depth  at  wHch  the  kidmes  are 
situated,  their  rupture  is  an  accident  of  comparatively  rare  occur- 
rence ;  and  the  diagnostic  marks  are  rather  difficult,  particularly  at 
first  until  indeed  bloody  urine,  and  the  situation  of  the  pain,  indi- 
cate the  nature  of  the  mjury.    The  treatment  in  these  cases,  as  in 
the  injuries  of  the  abdomen,  is  to  prevent  or  subdue  pentonaeal 
inflammation,  and  this  can  only  be  effected  by  the  strictest  anti- 
phlogistic means.    In  the  foregoing  case,  however,  coUapse  pre- 
vented the  possibility  of  such  treatment  bemg  adopted.     It  is 
evident  that  the  cause  of  death  was  the  extravasation  of  blood  mto 
the  cavity  of  the  abdomen,  producing  that  degree  of  irrecoverable 
prostration,  which  is  so  strong  a  mark  of  mjm-y  to  the  abdommal 

About  five  years  ago,  I  was  sent  for  to  see  a  gentleman  who,  m 
stepping  on  board  a  steam-boat,  fell  partly  down  a  trap-hatch  on  the 
deck     In  falhng,  he  struck  his  loins  violently  against  the  edge  of 
the  openhig;  he  immediately  felt  very  sick,  was  attacked  with 
severe  pain,  and  was  obhged  to  be  carried  home.    I  saw  hmi  about 
six  hours  after  the  accident ;  there  were  no  signs  of  coUapse ;  but  he 
was  still  in  very  great  pain,  and  in  two  attempts  to  make  water  had 
voided  little  else'than  blood.    I  hnmediately  took  twelve  ounces 
of  blood  from  the  arm,  and  had  eight  ounces  removed  from  the 
loins  by  cupping.    I  ordered  a  grain  of  calomel,  and  half  a  giam 
of  opium,  every  six  hours;  and  as  there  was  sufficient  evidence 
ttatLi^testinal  canal  was  uninjured,  I  prescribed  -dula  ed  s^^^^^ 
draughts.    The  patient  continued  to  pass  bloody  -me  " 
days    he  suffered  also  from  pain  along  the  course  of  the  meters, 
Z'2l  this  symptom  had  ceased,       continued  to^P^^^^^^^^ 
considerable  pain  in  the  region  of  the  kidnies,  part^  ulai^^  o  tl 
right  kidney:  the  pain  was  much  increased  by  mot  on.    A  bh  e 
w!s  applied  on  the  right  loin,  and  the  cuppmg  ^ei-"^^^^^^^^^^^^ 
treatment  he  was  soon  considerably  reheved.    The  unne  improved 
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in  colour,  and  a  greater  quantity  was  also  passed ;  the  pain  in  the 
loins  was  diminished,  and  in  six  weeks  he  became  quite  conva- 
lescent. There  can  be  no  doubt  that  in  this  case  the  right  kidney- 
received  great  injury,  probably  lesion,  but  not  to  a  sufficient  extent 
to  admit  of  extravasation  of  urine,  and  by  perfect  rest  the  mischief 
became  tdtimately  repaired. 

The  solid  viscera  are,  as  we  should  naturally  suppose,  more 
liable  than  the  hollow  to  ruptm'e  fi-om  a  blow  on  the  abdomen, 
without  the  lesion  of  its  parietes.     Rupture  of  the  hollow  viscera 
sometimes  occurs,  however;  and  I  have  seen  many  instances  in 
which  the  intestines,  and  some  few  in  which  the  urinary  bladder, 
have  been  thus  injured.    The  symptoms  arising  from  rupture  of 
an  intestine  without  lesion  of  the  abdommal  parietes,  might  lead  to 
the  supposition  that  the  diagnosis  in  such  a  case  would  be  some- 
what difficult.    Such  is  not,  however,  the  fact ;  as  there  are  always 
sufficiently  marked  characteristic  points  to  enable  the  surgeon  to 
judge  accurately  of  the  nature  of  the  injury,  and  to  decide  vnth 
confidence  on  the  proper  mode  of  treatment.     In  this  kind  of 
injury,  as  well  as  in  penetrating  wounds  of  the  intestine,  collapse 
is  the  immediate  effect ;  and  in  this  stage,  it  may  be  necessary  to 
administer  stimuli  to  produce  reaction.     Antiplilogistic  means 
should  next  be  employed,  to  subdue  the  slightest  tendency  to  peri- 
touEeal  inflammation ;  but  pm-gatives  must  be  strictly  withheld,  as 
the  constipation  which  invariably  follows  these  injiu:"ies  must  be 
regarded  as  part  of  the  curative  means  adopted  by  natm-e  for  the 
purpose  of  ensuring  a  perfect  state  of  quietude  of  the  intestine 
dxuing  the  progress  of  the  reparative  action.    A  patient  has  often 
been  destroyed  by  the  too  hasty  administration  of  purgatives  in 
these  cases,  the  surgeon  having  mistaken  constipation  for  the  dis- 
ease, when,  in  fact,  it  is  the  condition  most  essential  to  the  curative 
process.    Physicians  are  constantly  meeting  in  practice  with  cases 
of  chronic  ulceration  of  the  intestines,  particularly  of  the  ctecum, 
in  which  constipation,  attended  by  more  or  less  fixed  pain,  forms  a 
very  prominent  feature.   In  these  cases,  no  practitioner  ever  thinks 
of  giving  purgative  medicines,  but  hails  the  quiescent  state  of  the 
bowels  as  the  surest  indication  of  the  restorative  action  which  nature 
has  established.  After  the  operation  for  strangulated  hernia,  also,  no 
siu-geon  who  is  well  acquainted  with  the  principles  of  his  profession 
would  dream  of  prescribing  purgatives,  but  would  leave  nature 
to  her  own  resources ;  confident  that  the  bowel  would  be  evacuated 
when  the  injured  portion  became  again  competent  to  the  perfoi-m- 
ance  of  its  natural  functions.     It  has  indeed,  in  my  opinion, 
seldom,  if  ever,  occurred,  that  a  patient  died  of  mere  constipation. 
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without  some  irrecoverable  disorganization  had  gone  on  in  the 
course  of  the  intestinal  canal. 

Whether  it  be  a  small  or  large  intestine  which  is  ruptiu-ed  may- 
be partly  judged  of  by  the  situation  in  wliich  the  greatest  pain  is 
experienced,  and  partly  by  the  urgency  of  the  sickness  produced  ; 
for  when  the  small  intestines  are  the  seat  of  the  injmy,  vomitmg, 
as  well  as  constipation,  constitutes  an  early  and  important  symptom; 
while  in  lesion  of  the  large  intestine,  constipation  and  sweUing  of 
the  abdomen  form  the  most  marked  feature  of  the  accident,  and 
the  vomiting  does  not  come  on  until  a  more  advanced  period  in  the 
progress  of  the  symptoms. 

The  gall-bladder  may  be  ruptured  by  a  blow  upon  the  abdomen, 
and  this  is  immediately  followed  by  collapse,  sensation  of  coldness 
on  the  smface  of  the  body,  and  deep-seated  heat  through  the  whole 
interior  of  the  abdomen.     Siclmess  soon  comes  on,  ushered  in  by 
rigor,  and  the  patient  generally  sinks  a  few  hours  after  the  acci- 
dent,' death  resulting  from  effusion  of  bile  into  the  peritonseal 
cavity.    Rupture  of  the  stomach  leads  to  very  simHar  results ;  but 
vomiting  of  its  contents,  mixed  with  blood,  forms  a  distinctive 
diagnostic  mark.    When  the  urinary  bladder  is  ruptm-ed,  if  the 
lesion  involves  any  portion  covered  by  peritonaeum,  death  rapidly 
follows  the  injury,  and  medical  treatment  is  completely  unavaUing, 
as  the  patient  dies  without  raUying  from  the  state  of  coUapse,  and, 
consequently,  antiphlogistic  means  cannot  be  had  recourse  to.  But 
if  the  bladder  be  ruptm-ed,  so  that  the  extravasation  of  ui-ine  takes 
place  exterior  to  the  peritonajal  cavity,  the  rital  powers  ai-e  not  to 
the  same  degree  affected,  and  active  means  may  prevent  inflamma- 
tion from  foHowing.    The  urme  should  be  di-awn  off  from  the 
bladder,  to  prevent  any  accumulation  which  may  possibly  occur, 
notwithstanding  the  rupture  of  the  organ;  and  an  openmg  should 
be  made  in  the  perinaium,  even  thi^ough  the  deep  fascia,  if  there 
be  any  indication  of  urine  being  extravasated  between  the  bladder 
and  rectum.    Several  cases  are  recorded,  in  which  mdividuals  have 
completely  recovered  after  such  an  accident,  where  the  rapture  has 
been  external  to  the  peritoneum;  and,  indeed,  even  where  that 
membrane  has  undergone  lesion,  there  may  be  reasonable  hope  ot 
recovery,  if  the  quantity  of  ui-ine  extravasated  be  not  large,  and 
judicious  means  be  employed  to  prevent  or  subdue  peritomtis. 
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LECTURE  XXXVII. 

CONTINUATION  OF  SURGERY  OF  THE  REGIONS. 

Continuation  of  abdominal  region — Epigastric  I'egion — Abscess  of 
live)' — Distention  of  gall-bladder — Scirrhus  of  the  pylorus — Case 
— Aneurismal  tumours — Hypertrophy  of  the  spleen — Case — 
Adhesions  between  duodenum  and  liver  —  Umbilical  region  — 
Uy'inary  discharge  from  umbilicus — Case — Umbilical  tumours — 
Obstniction  in  the  intestines — Its  causes — Surgical  operation 
for  relief  of —  Question  as  to  its  admissibility  —  Abscess  in  the 
lumbar  region — Case — Hypogastric  region — Surgical  importance 
— Disease  of  the  sigmmd  flexion  of  the  colon — Inguinal  canals 
— Their  liability  to  morbid  changes — Arrest  in  descent  of  testicle 
— Anomalous  symptoms  —  Cases  —  Varicocele  —  Treatment — 
Hydrocele  of  spermatic  chord — Difficulties  in  diagnosis — Treat- 
ment— External  iliac  artery  tied  in  this  region — Pubic  region 
— Removal  of  diseased  ovaria — Greater  and  minor  operations 
—  Comparative  danger  —  Puncturing  urinary  bladder  —  High 
operation  for  stone. 

I  HAVE  up  to  this  point  described  the  pathological  considerations 
resulting  from  lesions  occurring  from  without  to  within — that  is, 
from  the  parietes  towards  the  cavity  of  the  abdomen;  but  there  ai-e 
many  diseases  which  take  their  rise  witliin  the  cavity  itself:  these 
sometimes  require  sinrgical  as  weU  as  medical  treatment;  and  it  will 
be  found  that  in  them,  as  well  as  in  cases  of  injury  from  violence, 
the  strict  observance  of  the  system  of  regional  division  wiU  afford 
great  facility  in  the  formation  of  diagnosis. 

In  the  epigastric  region,  for  instance,  tumom^s  are  often  formed, 
the  true  character  of  which  must  be  judged  of  rather  by  the  dis- 
turbance they  cause  in  the  functions  of  the  important  organs 
contained  in  this  part,  than  by  the  physical  constitution  of  the 
tumour  itself.  A  fluctuating  tumour  may,  for  example,  present 
itself  in  the  right  hypochondriac  region  concomitantly  with  great 
distinbance  to  the  functions  of  the  hver;  and  in  such  a  case  it 
would  be  almost  impossible,  without  strictly  iavestigatiag  the  history 
of  the  complaint  from  the  very  first  symptom,  to  distinguish  disten- 
tion of  the  gall-bladder  from  abscess  ia  the  Uver.  This  is,  however 
very  important,  for  if,  under  these  circumstances,  a  mistake  should 
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be  made,  and  tlie  gall-bladder  punctured  instead  of  an  abscess, 
there  would  be  great  risk  of  extravasation  of  bile  into  the  peritonaeal 
cavity,  which  would  be  certain  destruction  to  the  life  of  the  patient. 

It  is  not  my  province  to  detail  the  symptoms  in  cases  of  this 
kind;  but  I  feel  it  right  to  warn  the  student  agamst  interfering 
with'them,or  the  most  unfortmiate  consequences  may  ensue.  Another 
description  of  tumour  is  sometimes  formed  in  this  locahty ;  it  is 
situated  just  at  the  junction  of  the  scrobiculus  cordis  with  the  right 
hypochondriac  region,  and  can  generally  only  be  felt  by  pressing 
the  finger  upon  it  with  some  force,  the  pressure  producing  an  aggra- 
vation of  pain.  This  tumour  is  usually  attended  by  vomitmg, 
which  takes  place  an  hour  or  two  after  eating;  it  is  also  sometimes 
accompanied  by  pyrosis. 

The  patient  is  generally  past  middle  hfe  when  the  disease  mani- 
fests itself,  and  betrays  more  emaciation  than  positive  suffermg: 
this  is  scirrhus  of  the  pylorus— an  affection  which  invariably  proves 
fatal     On  the  day  of  the  coronation  of  George  IV.,  Su-  Astley 
Cooper  and  myself  went  to  the  house  of  a  lady  to  Avitness  the  pro- 
cession; whHe  standing  together  at  the  window  she  cm-sonly  men- 
tioned to  Sir  Astley  that  she  always  felt  sick  and  began  to  vonnt 
about  an  hour  and  a  half  after  eating.   Sir  Astley  requested  her  to 
allow  him  to  examine  her,  and  when,  after  bemg  absent  a  tew 
xninutes,  he  ret^^ned  to  me,  he  said,  "Mrs.  C.  will  not  be  ahve 
this  day  three  months."    Before  the  exphation  of  that  period  she 
was  dead.     Such  a  case  does  not  come  frequently  under  the  notice 
of  the  surgeon,  but  at  the  same  time  it  is  quite  necessary  that  you 
should  know  something  of  the  physical  characters  of  the  disease,  m 
order  that  you  may,  from  the  recital  of  certain  symptoms,  be  able 
to  perform  those  examinations  upon  which  youi-  diagnosis  must  be 
found  cd. 

''''\neurismal  tumours  are  not  unfrequent  in  the  epigastric  region, 
and  they  may  so  far  mterfere  with  the  fiinctions  of  the  ^^omach^^^^^ 
to  induce  the  supposition  that  that  organ  is  diseased.   Its  diso  dex 
is  however,  only  secondaxy,  proceeding  from  the  t":  hence 
becomes  o/the  highest  importance  to  make  a  minute  and  c^eM 
examination,  when  such  anomalous  symptoms  P^'^^^^^  ^^^^^mes 
In  the  left  hypochondriac  region,  a  large  tumour  is  sometimes 
forled  by  hypertrophy  of  the  spleen;  this  often  follows  protracted 
^  "mltie'nt  fever;  ft  interferes  materiaUy  witli  the  f— 
stomach  and  liver-a  circumstance  not  to  be  -ondered  a^,  >  hen 
we  consider  that         spleen,  stomac^.  and  li^^^^^^ 
blood  from  the  same  branch  of  the  aorta,     ^.iises  na^. 
which  the  spleen  has  become  separated  &-om  the  diaphragm  and 
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stomacli,  and  even  descended  as  low  as  the  left  iHac  region.  The 
late  Dr.  Babington  has  described  a  case  of  this  kind,  which  occui-red 
in  his  practice.  Enlai-gement  of  the  spleen  is  not,  however,  so 
frequent  a  disease  as  is  supposed,  as  encysted  tumours  of  the  ovaria 
ai-e  sometimes  mistaken  for  it.  I  remember  being  once  present  in 
consultation  with  Sir  Astley  Cooper  and  Su-  Charles  Clarke,  on  a 
case  of  ovarian  dropsy,  in  which,  after  I  had  drawn  off  the  fluid. 
Sir  Astley  Cooper  dii-ected  our  attention  to  a  large  tumour,  which 
was  rendered  distinguishable  from  the  flaccid  state  of  the  abdominal 
parietes  after  the  removal  of  the  fluid.  Sir  Astley  remarked  that 
he  had  never  before  seen  the  spleen  so  completely  retain  its  form 
under  such  a  great  increase  of  size.  Sir  Charles  Clarke  repUed  that 
he  did  not  beheve  it  to  be  the  spleen,  as  he  had  never  known  it 
to  be  enlarged  in  ovarian  dropsy.  About  sis  weeks  after,  the 
patient  died,  and  a  post-mortem  examination  showed  Sir  Chai-les 
Clai-ke's  opinion  to  be  correct,  as  the  tumour  consisted  of  an 
abnormal  growth  from  the  diseased  ovariimi.  I  mention  this  case, 
as  I  consider  it  illustrative  of  a  very  important  fact  connected  with 
the  pathology  of  ovarian  disease. 

In  obstinate  cases  of  jaundice,  deeply-seated  tumours  are  some- 
times formed  in  the  epigastrium,  generally  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
the  junction  of  the  cai-tilages  of  the  seventh  and  eighth  ribs.  These 
tumom-s  ai-e  not  unfr-equeutly  the  result  of  adhesion  between  the 
duodenum,  the  hver,  and  GHsson's  capsule,  interfering  with  the 
passage  of  the  bile  fr-om  the  Hver  to  the  duodenum.  When  the 
patient  presents  a  greenish-coloured  complexion,  I  always  suspect 
that  the  pancreas  is  involved  in  the  disease,  and  I  then  examine 
the  region  of  that  viscus  with  great  care,  to  ascertain  if  there  be 
any  perceptible  enlargement  of  the  organ. 

In  iufancy  it  is  not  uncommon  for  a  urinary  discharge  to  take 
place  from  the  umbihcus,  in  consequence  of  the  open  state  of  the 
urachus:  in  such  a  case  you  should  first  ascertain  that  there  is  no 
obstruction  to  the  passage  of  the  urine  through  its  natural  canal, 
and  if  that  should  be  the  case,  as  frequently  happens  from  congenital 
phymosis,  the  cause  of  the  obstruction  should  be  removed,  and 
then,  upon  gentle  contuiuous  pressure  bemg  appHed  to  the  umbihcus, 
the  m-achus  generally  closes ;  although  there  have  been  instances  in 
which  the  defect  was  never  remedied. 

Some  years  ago  I  admitted  a  patient  into  Guy's  Hospital  who 
had  been  for  many  years  suffering  from  stricture  of  the  urethra  j  and 
in  consequence  of  frequent  attacks  of  retention  of  urine,  his  blldder 
had  become  so  much  enlarged  as  to  rise  into  the  umbilical  region. 
From  the  history  of  the  case,  it  appeared  that  dming  one  of  these 
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attacks  lie  was  seized  with  peritonitis,  wliicli  required  prompt  anti- 
phlogistic means  to  subdue  it;  external  inflammation  around  the 
urabihcus,  with  a  deep-seated  pain  in  the  bladder,  supervened  upon 
the  peritonitis.  In  a  few  days  a  small  abscess  burst  in  the  umbi- 
hcus,  and  urinous  discharge  followed;  indeed,  when  he  was 
admitted  into  the  hospital,  he  passed  as  much  urine  by  the 
umbihcus  as  by  the  natural  passage. 

The  plan  I  adopted  for  liis  rehef  was  to  fasten  an  elastic 
gum  catheter  in  the  bladder,  for  the  purpose  of  keeping  the  urine 
constantly  flowing,  so  as  to  prevent  any  accumulation  in  the  bladder; 
but  as  the  constant  pressure  of  the  mstrument  caused  great  pain 
and  irritation,  I  changed  my  plan,  and  ordered  his  urine  to  be 
drawn  otF  four  times  a  day :  he  soon  became  expert  enough  to  do 
this  hhnself;  when,  unfortunately,  one  day  the  catheter  broke  while 
being  withdi-awn,  and  a  third  of  its  length  was  left  within  the 
bladder     A  fresh  train  of  symptoms  resulted  from  the  presence  of 
this  substance;  and  after  trying,  imsuccessfuUy,  every  means  I 
could  think  of  for  its  removal,  I  was  obhged  to  perfoi-m  an  opera, 
tion  similar  to  that  of  hthotomy:  the  patient  soon  recovered;  and 
I  then  redirected  my  attention  to  the  original  complamt,  which 
remained  unrelieved.    I  resumed  the  plan  of  frequently  drawing 
off  the  water,  and  proposed  to  endeavour  to  close  the  opemng  by 
a  plastic  operation:  this  was  consented  to,  and  I  performed  it  by 
paring  the  edges  of  the  fistula,  and  drawing  over  a  pori:ion  ot  the 
neighbouring  sldn,  which  was  accurately  adapted,  and  fii-mly  secm-ed 
by  sutm^e;  unfortunately,  peritoneeal  inflammation  set  m,  however, 
and  the  patient  died.    This  case  is  not  only  remarkable  from  the 
dischai'ge  of  urine  through  the  umbihcus  taking  place  without  any 
congenital  malformation,  but  it  is  also  important  from  the  cncmn- 
stance  of  peritoneal  inflammation  followmg  the  operation  itself,  or 
arising  frL  the  irritative  influence  of  the  sutures:  at  the  same 
Le  I  is  clear  that  the  constitution  of  the  patient  had  not  been 
xnuch  deteriorated  by  the  original  disease,  as  the  operation  of  re- 
ZLs  the  catheter  from  the  bladder  was  attended  mth  so  little 
disturbance  to  the  general  health. 

Tumours  sometimes  form  in  the  region  of  the  umbihcus,  frc.n 
protrusion  of  viscera;   these  tumoin-s  constitute  what  is  termed 
hernia.    A  general  distention,  with  a  fixe    p.n  in  e 
umbihcal  or  lumbar  regions,  may,  however,  ^^^f  j^l^^^^ 
obstruction  within  the  intestinal  canal ;  such  ^  -"^^^^^^^^^ 
constipation  and  sickness,  and  it  is  only  from  ^^^^  ^^^^  f 
and  the  history  of  the  case  from  its  commencemenMl-t  the 
exact  seat  of  the  disease  can  be  ascertamed:  if  vomiting  be 
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prominent  feature^  tlie  obstmction  may  be  referred  to  the  small 
intestines ;   if  constipation  and  tympanitis,  with  slight  vomiting, 
only  be  present,  the  obstruction  is,  in  all  probability,  in  the  large 
intestine :  in  either  case,  if  the  symptoms  do  not  yield  to  reme- 
dies, it  becomes  a  question  whether  abdominal  exploration  is  not 
justifiable.    It  sometimes  happens,  that  the  small  intestines  be- 
come strangulated  by  a  band  of  lymph  thrown  out  from  the 
mesentery,  or  by  a  portion  of  one  intestine  passing  under  a  band 
of  adherent  matter  connecting  two  other  portions  to  each  other : 
nothing  but  the  liberation  of  this  constriction  can  restore  the  patient 
to  health ;  but  it  is  doubtful  whether  any  operation  is  admissible, 
as  it  is  impossible  to  teU  the  exact  point  at  which  the  obstmction 
exits ;  still,  as  the  exploration  offers  the  only  chance  of  rehef,  we 
ought  perhaps  to  be  careful  how  we  hesitate  to  make  the  attempt. 
The  obstruction  may  also  occur  from  intus-susception  of  a  portion 
of  intestine ;  if  the  operation  of  exploration  were  resorted  to,  under 
such  circumstances,  there  would  not  only  be  the  difficulty  of  dis- 
covering the  point  at  which  the  lesion  existed,  but  there  is  great 
doubt  whether,  in  a  protracted  case,  the  parts,  when  restored  to 
their  normal  form,  would  be  competent  to  perform  their  natural 
functions.    Even  if  the  operation  should  be  determined  on,  the 
greatest  difficulty  appears  to  me  to  He  in  deciding  upon  the  proper 
moment  at  which  it  may  be  performed  with  least  risk ;  for  although 
Uttle  chance  of  success  exists  if  it  be  delayed,  yet  no  one  would 
venture  upon  it  while  there  remained  the  shghtest  probability  that 
nature  would  herself  effect  the  removal  of  the  obstruction.  When, 
from  protracted  constipation,  produced  by  obstruction  in  the  large 
mtestine,  the  ascending  or  descending  colon  becomes  distended, 
the  situation  of  the  obstruction  may  be  generally  discovered  by  a 
pecuhar  dull  sound  upon  percussion ;  the  dulness  being  below  if 
the  obstruction  be  in  the  ascending  colon,  and  above  if  in  the 
descending.    In  cases  in  which  the  constipation  is  insuperable,  the 
colon  should  be  opened,  and  its  contents  evacuated  by  estabhshing 
an  artificial  anus  in  the  loins.    This  operation  is  performed  by 
malting  an  incision,  about  three  inches  in  length,  between  the  last 
rib  and  the  iUum,  and  about  two  and  a  half  inches  from  the 
spinous  processes  of  the  lumbar  vertebra;:   this  incision  is  to 
cut  through  the  skin  and  mass  of  lumbar  muscles,  so  as  to  expose 
the  quadratus  lumborum  muscle,  which  is  to  be  divided,  when  the 
internal  layer  of  the  fascia  lumborum-  will  be  exposed ;  that  beino- 
cut  through,  the  colon,  uncovered  by  peritonjEum,  is  presented  to 
view:  it  may  be  easily  opened,  and  its  contents  evacuated. 

Some  surgeons  have  maintained  that  this  operation  is  inadmis- 
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sible,  owing  to  the  difficulty  of  its  performance  without  injury  to 
the  ^eritonlum;  but  I  am  disposed  to  beUeve  that  this  danger  is 
much  exaggerated,  and  that  if  the  part  of  the  mtestme  exposed 
be  the  exa?t  seat  of  obstmction,  and  the  mtestme  chste^^e^  to 
its  utmost,  it  may  be  easily  opened  without  nsk  ^^^^^^^^^^^^ 
peritoneum,  as,  in  the  natural  condition   ^^%P-f-;:,  ^^^^ 
L  descending  colon,  from  the  termmation  of  the  -ch  to  the 
crest  of  the  ihum,   is   uncovered  by  peritonaeum,   and  when 
abnormally  distended,  a  much  larger  surface  is  left  exposed.  My 
cotoe  Mr.  Hilton,  has  performed  this  operation  upon  subjects 
:  rhom  death  had  been  caused  by  insuperable  constipation,  m 
consequence  of  obstruction  of  the  lower  portion  of  the  colon  a,d 
he  fold  no  difficulty  whatever  m  opemng  the  colon      -«en  the 
iast  rib  and  the  ihum,  even  without  experiencmg  any  obstacle  m 
avoic^g  the  periton.uk.    He  has  also  once  performed  his  opera 
tion^  the  hLg  subject,  but  unsuccessfully,  although  he  had  no 
Scuhy  in  avoidhig  the  peritoneum.    M.  Amussat  recommends 
a  S  incision  to%e  made  in  exposing  the  mtes^ine   so  a.  o 
secure  sufficient  room  for  its  more  complete  -P-^^^^^^^^^^^ 
a  nrecaution  seems  scarcely  necessary,  and  at  all  events  sliouitt 

to  view,  and  it  may  be  easuy        s  ^  necessary  in 

carefully  dissected  through,  f""^^^^'^^''  fj^^^tl^tan™; 
p„.Mty  of  ;*ctly  expose! 

the  latter  ^^ould  not  1^  cu  a^S  ^^  precise  boundary 
hy  the  removal  of  the  muscle,  as  .  ,  irfaUible  means 

tJ  the  cavity  of  "me^^^^^^^  -  .avanced; 

of  recogmsmg  the  P»™*  .*°  ^„,„'„  ean  be  seen,  unless, 

upon  laying  it  open,  ^°''^^,^^l'^'^\uoh  could  only  be 
r^''  Tof  «^Ie  vists.  TlBandeus  considers  that 

^hr:lld"ain  mode  of  ^^^^j^j:^:, 

the  hidney  when  a  doubt  ^J^^^^'^j '^rp-'e—  the  eolon. 

a  very  small  trocar  or  Cimula,  w  uch  .t  «  P  i^^rtmaent 
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mixed  with  urine,  woiild  flow  from  the  canula.  The  treatment  of 
the  ai"tificial  anus  is  the  same  in  this  as  in  other  cases  in  which  it 
may  be  formed.  As  the  obstruction  in  the  colon  usually  results 
from  mahgnant  disease,  the  operation  can  only  act  as  a  palliative ; 
but  the  prolongation  of  life,  even  for  a  few  months,  would  be  a 
sufficient  boon  to  warrant  its  being  imdertaken. 

Abscesses  in  the  loins  may  sometimes  require  to  be  opened  in 
this  region :  they  may  be  produced  by  disease  of  the  spine,  and 
then  constitute  what  are  termed  lumbar  abscess,  or  they  may  arise 
from  disease  in  the  kidnies.  I  once  saw  Sir  Astley  Cooper  open 
an  abscess  in  the  loins,  and  remove  from  it  a  urinary  calculus, 
which,  judging  from  the  history  of  the  case,  had  doubtless  passed 
fr-om  the  kidney  or  ui-eter  by  the  process  of  ulceration,  the  stone 
acting  as  an  extraneous  body  in  the  surrounding  tissues. 

The  hypogastric  region. — This  is  perhaps  more  frequently  the 
seat  of  sm-gical  operations  than  any  other  region  of  the  abdomen: 
it  contains  the  ileum,  which,  owing  to  its  sHght  attachment  by 
means  of  the  mesentery,  as  weU  as  from  the  existence  of  the 
natural  outlets  through  the  parietes  of  this  portion  of  the  abdomen, 
is  very  subject  to  protrusion:  it  also  contains  the  termination  of 
the  ileum,  with  its  somewhat  compHcated  apparatus  in  the  right 
ihac  region,  and  the  termination  of  the  sigmoid  flexion  of  the  colon 
in  the  rectum,  in  the  left  ihac  region,  in  both  which  localities  these 
viscera  often  become  the  seat  of  disease.  The  urinary  bladder  and 
part  of  the  internal  organs  of  generation  occupy  the  pubic  region, 
and  these  often  require  surgical  operations  for  the  rehef  of  the 
diseases  to  which  they  are  subject.  The  lesions  which  so  fre- 
quently occur  at  the  termination  of  the  ileum  in  the  csecimi,  in 
consequence  of  the  disorganization  of  the  iho-coHc  valve,  often  lead 
to  an  aff'ection  termed  "  ileus,"  which  requires  similar  treatment 
to  that  described  as  necessary  in  protracted  constipation  from  dis- 
ease in  other  parts  of  the  colon.  This  is,  however,  more  dangerous, 
as  the  small  intestines  are  implicated.  The  disease  may  be  distin- 
guished, from  the  circumstance  of  the  pain  being  constantly  referred 
to  one  spot  in  the  right  ihac  fossa,  where  a  fulness  may  generally 
be  felt. 

Although  but  little  is  known  of  the  natural  function  of  the 
vermiform  process  of  the  ctecum,  it  is  proved  beyond  question,  that 
any  alteration  in  its  organization  produces  great  disturbance 
throughout  the  whole  length  of  the  colon.  The  intrusion  of  foreign 
bodies— its  adhesion  from  inflammation — its  protrusion  from  its 
natural  cavity,  so  as  to  fonn  a  hernial  tumour— all  produce  very 
urgent  symptoms,  of  which  the  immediate  cause  is,  however,  dis- 

2  H 
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covered  with  great  difficulty;  as  the  symptoms  are  are  aU  referrible 
to  the  altered  action  of  the  colon,  in  which  disease  from  any 
other  cause  would  produce  a  Hke  effect. 

In  the  left  iliac  fossa,  a  tumour  of  considerable  size  is  some- 
times  formed  by  an  accumulation  of  faeces  in  the  sigmoid  flexion  ot 
the  colon.  This  accumulation  is  usually  attended  by  pam,  and  by 
enlargement  of  the  veins  in  the  left  lower  extremity  m  conse- 
quence of  the  pressure  of  the  sigmoid  flexion  of  the  colon  on  the 
left  ihac  vem.  In  such  cases,  copious  enemata  are  indicated,  lor 
the  purpose  of  softening  the  indurated  faeces;  castor  oil  is  the  best 
purgative  for  emptying  this  portion  of  the  intestines 

Mahgnant  disease  often  attacks  the  colon  at  the  point  of  its 
termination  in  the  rectum.  This  may  P^^^^^^^^^/f^^^^^^^^ 
obstruction  to  the  passage  of  the  egesta,  as  to  lead  to  the  necessity 
for  opening  the  colon,  as  akeady  described. 

The  mguinal  canals  situated  in  this  region,  and  which  cont^ 
the  spermatic  chord  in  the  male,  and  the  round  hgament  of  the 
uterus  in  the  female,  are  very  liable  to  abnormal  changes,  wh^ch 
require  some  acumen  on  the  part  of  the  surgeon  to  ascertam  their 
exact  character.    The  most  frequent  of  these  cl^-ges  con^^^^^^^^ 
the  swelling  produced  by  the  protrusion  of  an  f  ^^^^^  ^^^^^^^^ 
swelling  may  'also  occui^  here  from  the  presence      ^  -^^^^^^^ 
descended  into  the  scrotum,  from  a  varicose  ^^/e^f  the  s^^^^^^ 
veins,  or  from  a  hydrocele  of  the  spermatac  chord :  each  of  hese  c^e 
would  require  totaHy  ~-tm^^^^^^^^^  '^'^t^Zl 

the  absence  ot  the  testicle  from  the  scrotum  would  be  stroDgly 
„™tX  of  the  accuracy  of  the  supposition,        te^^^r  proo 
may  be  obtained  by  pressing  the  tumour,  when      a  —  be 

ttar^trrrbtt 

sometimes  arisein cases  °f  ^-i^-^^^^^^^^  ^^^^^  similar 
of  Colonel  B.,  was  brought  to  mc,  ™™™»  "  J  'l  prescribed 
to  those  in  case  of  calculus  P-^/ 'tt^thont  success.  I 
the  warm  bath,  mth  calomel  fP'™'  ""^  ^  discovered  the  left 
then  n>ade  an  examinatron  of  the  abdomen  and  disc 

testicle  situated  wHlnn  ^^^^^^^^J^^^,  coition  of  the 
:Srl™!-pr2HP;f  the  — 0-  - 
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For  this  pvu'pose  I  Lad  an  instrument  constructed  by  Mr.  Bigg, 
by  which  I  was  enabled  to  keep  the  scrotum  elongated,  and  thus  to 
produce  a  constant  tension  of  the  gubernaculum,  and  establish  a 
tendency  to  draw  the  testicle  downwards.    At  the  same  time  I 
placed  a  Aveak  truss  on  the  inguinal  canal  above  the  testicle ;  and 
this  produced  a  good  effect  in  two  ways — preventing  the  descent  of 
the  intestine  into  the  inguinal  canal,  and  also  pressing  the  testicle 
downwai-ds  towai'ds  its  normal  situation :  this  plan  of  treatment 
proved  perfectly  successftd,  and,  in  the  course  of  a  fortnight, 
the  testicle  had  completely  descended,  and  the  patient  was  entirely 
reheved  from  the  symptoms  which  had  previously  caused  him  so 
much  distress.    I  have  since  had  a  similar  case  in  Guy's  Hospital, 
the  result  being  equally  successful.    In  that  instance,  however,  I 
did  not  make  use  of  any  mechanical  contrivance  to  keep  the  guber- 
naculiun  on  the  stretch,  but  drew  and  kept  the  scrottmi  down  to 
the  thigh  by  pieces  of  adhesive  plaister  only. 

A  varicose  state  of  the  veias  of  the  spermatic  chord  within  the 
mguinal  canal  produces  many  physical  signs  that  closely  resemble 
hernia:  such,  for  example,  as  the  facility  with  which  the  tumour 
seems  to  recede  into  the  abdomen  imder  pressure,  its  dimiau- 
tion  in  size  when  the  patient  is  in  the  recumbent  posture,  and  its 
expulsion  on  coughing.     The  perfect  absence,  however,  of  any 
derangement  of  the  bowels  would  excite  a  doubt  as  to  its  being 
a  hernial  swelhng,  and  the  diagnosis  may  readily  be  determined 
by  maintaining  pressure  on  the  internal  ring.    After  the  tumour 
has  been  reduced,  if  it  be  hernia,  it  cannot  return;  but,  if  varicocele, 
as  the  pressure  prevents  the  return  of  blood,  the  tumour  soon  re' 
appears,  its  size  increasing  according  to  the  fu-mness  of  the  pressure, 
and  the  length  of  time  it  is  kept  up.    Hydrocele  of  the  spermatic 
chord  within  the  inguinal  canal,  forms  a  tumom-,  which  may  be  very 
easily  mistaken  for  an  irreducible  hernia.    I  have  known  surgeons 
of  great  experience  faU  into  this  error ;  and,  indeed,  unless  the 
tumour  be  transparent,  it  is  only  by  negative  indications  that  the 
two  can  be  distinguished  from  each  other;  the  absence  of  any 
functional  derangement  in  the  bowels,  and  want  of  continuity  with 
the  internal  ring,  (it  being  indeed,  perfectly  circumscribed  and 
isolated,)  form  its  principal  distinctive  characters.    Before,  how- 
ever, any  curative  means  be  adopted,  it  would  be  a  safe  comse  to 
explore  for  fluid  with  a  fine  grooved  needle:  if  it  be  proved  to  be 
hydrocele,  it  may  be  cured  by  introducmg  a  seton  of  one  tliin 
thread  of  sHk,  or  by,  what  I  consider  a  safer  plan,  merely  laying 
open  the  sac,  evacuating  the  fluid,  and  applying  the  pressure  of  a 
weak  truss,  to  prevent  its  reaccumulation. 

2  H  2 
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In  cases  of  wounds  or  aneurism,  the  external  iliac  artery  is 
tied  in  this  region:  it  is  also  in  the  pubic  portion  of  the  hypogastric 
region,  that  the  incision  is  made  for  the  removal  of  diseased  ovaiia 
—an  operation  which  of  late  years  has  come  much  mto  vogue. 
Some  surgeons  recommend,  indeed,  that  the  incision  should  reach 
in  the  course  of  the  hnea  alba  nearly  from  the  ensiform  carti- 
lage of  the  sternum  to  the  pubes.    I  have  once  performed  this 
operation,  and,  although  no  untoward  circumstances  occurred  durmg 
the  operation  itself,  the  patient  sunk  m  twelve  days,  never  havmg, 
indeed  ralhed  from  the  depressing  influence  apparently  induced  by 
laying  open  the  epigastrium.  I  have  always  attributed  the  dangerous 
effects  to  the  exposure  of  this  region,  as  during  the  whole  period 
of  her  suffering  the  patient  referred  the  sensation  of  pam  and  smk- 
ing  to  it. 

«  The  minor  operation,^'  in  which  the  diseased  ovarium  is 
exposed  by  making  an  opening  of  three  or  four  inches  m  length 
between  the  pubes  and  umbihcus,  is  in  my  opmion  by  far  the  more 
admissible.    I  have  seen  it  performed  twice,  mth  complete  success, 
by  Dr.  Frederick  Bird,  and  have  no  doubt  that,  in  ^ell-chosen 
cases,  it  would  often  prove  successful.    As  to  the  operation  itself  it 
requires  but  Httle  manual  dexterity  or  anatomical  knowledge;  but 
in  the  preparation  of  the  patient,  and  after-treatment,  the  greatest 
judgment  is  requisite.    The  chief  danger  does  not,  however  appear 
to  arise  from  peritonitis;  for  either  the  peritoneum  has  midergone 
such  change  from  the  effect  of  the  disease,  or  the  unpression 
made  by  the  operation  on  the  vital  powers  is  too  severe  to  admi 
S  the  usual  inflammatoiT  action  supervening ;  and  m  «essful 
cases  the  patient  seems  to  sink  from  extreme  prostration,  rather 
han  fromLreased  arterial  action.    With  -P-t  ^^^^^^^^^^ 
tion  however,  we  are  not  yet  in  possession  of  sufficient  data  as  to 
^e  result  of  ;perations  already  performed,  to  be  enabled  to  judge 

''VZX^e^'^^-^-y''^''-      sometimes  puiic 
tured  wi^^rtocar,lnd'it  is  in  this  locahty  al- that  the  ^gh 
deration  for  the  stone  is  performed     These  operations  w^  how, 
ever,  be  described  when  I  speak  of  the  region  of  the  peiineum, 
and 'of  the  urinary  and  genital  organs. 
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LECTURE  XXXVIII. 
HERNIA. 

Definition  of— Hernia  may  proceed  from  either  of  the  natural 
cavities — Hernia  of  the  brain — Of  the  lungs — Classification — 
Case — Diagnosis — Prognosis — Treatment — Abdominal  her ni<B — 
Classification — Frequency  of  hernia — Coverings  of  abdominal 
hernia — Intrinsic  and  extrinsic — Species  of  hernia — Inguinal — 
Femoral —  Umbilical —  Ventral —  Obturator — Ischiatic — Perineal 

—  Vaginal  and  pudendal  hernice. — Contents  of  a  hernia — Dia- 
gnosis from  symptoms — Hernia  of  the  bladder — Causes  of  hernia, 
p7-edisposing  and  exciting — Form  of  tumour — Conditions  of 
hernia — Reducible,  irreducible,  and  strangulated — Reducible 
hernia — Taxis — Treatment — "Reduction  en  bloc" — Operations 

—  Case.  Irreducible  hernia — Symptoms — Obstruction  of  a 
hernia — Treatment — Operation.  Conversion  of  irreducible  into 
reducible  hernia — Case — Mode  of  treatment  of  irreducible  hernia. 

The  protrusion  of  any  viscus  from  its  natural  cavity  is  termed  a 
hernia;  the  human  body  is  divided  into  three  cavities, — the  craniiim, 
chest,  and  abdomen — each  of  which  contains  its  peculiar  viscera;  a 
hernia  may  therefore  occur  in  connexion  with  either  of  them,  from 
the  escape  of  any  portion  of  the  organs  they  contain.  Owing  to 
the  sohdity  and  continuity  of  the  parietes  of  the  cranium,  protru- 
sion can,  however,  only  occiu-  in  consequence  of  their  malformation 
or  fractui-e;  the  parietes  of  the  chest  also  consist  in  great  part  of 
bone,  and  the  viscera  contamed  within  this  cavity  are  firmly  fixed 
by  their  investmg  membranes,  so  that  they  ai^e  but  Httle  liable  to 
protiTision:  nevertheless,  hernial  protrusions  of  the  viscera  of  the 
chest  occasionally  happen,  and  M.  MoreU-Lavallee  has  written  an 
excellent  monograph  upon  this  subject.  He  divides  hernia  of  the 
lungs  into  four  classes,  viz.  congenital,  traumatic,  consecutive,  and 
spontaneous.  Of  congenital  hernia  of  the  lungs,  only  one  case  is 
recorded,  and  in  that,  the  hernia  was  not  discovered  until  after 
death;  it  was  found  by  Cruveilhier  in  the  body  of  an  infant  who 
was  the  subject  of  spina  bifida.  Traumatic  hernia  is  occasionally 
met  with,  and  may  be  produced  by  a  sword-thrust,  or  some  similar 
cause;  consecutive  hernia  follows  rupture  of  a  portion  of  the  parietes 
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of  tlie  thorax;  and  spontaneous  hernia  is  that  in  wliich  the  protru- 
sion occurs  through  any  natural  outlet  from  the  thorax,  but  is  most 
frequently  met  with  in  the  intercostal  spaces,  where  it  may,  mdeed, 
always  be  produced  in  cases  of  abnormal  weakness  of  the  panetes, 
whether  the  weakness  be  congenital  or  the  consequence  of  disease. 
M  Morell-Lavallee  also  states  that  hernia  of  the  lungs  may  occur 
in  subiects  m  whom  local  debility  arises  from  some  cause,  ihe 
following  case  is  quoted  in  iUustration:-"  An  officer  of  the  French 
army  in  Spain,  was  seized,  without  any  apparent  cause,  mth  a  Yiolei^ 
and  distressing  paxoxysmal  cough,  accompamed  by  pam  m  the  lett 
hypochondriac  region.    In  the  course  of  a  few  days  a  tumour,  as 
We  as  an  egg,  appeared  at  the  left  side  of  the  chest;  the  size  of 
the  tumour  increased  during  inspiration,  dimimshed  during  expira- 
tion, and  it  completely  disappeared  under  pressure.    Rest  regimen, 
and  the  apphcation  of  a  compress,  so  far  overcame  the  affection  as 
to  enable  hhn  to  return  to  his  duties;  but  he  was  not  free  from 
uneasiness  in  the  side,  and  was  obhged  to  support  the  part  when- 
ever he  took  much  exercise.    The  cough  returned  again  m  a  yeai 
after  the  first  attack,  and  the  tumour  appeared  this  tnnejm  th^ 
rio-ht  side  of  the  thorax.  These  tomours  reqmred,  dm-mg  coughing 
a  considerable  pressure;  and  after  their  reduction  aperti^es  could 
be  felt,  which  seemed  to  be  formed  by  the  rupture  of  the  mtor- 
costal  muscles."    A  hernia  of  the  lungs  is  J-^^^,^^^^^^^^ 
anterior  part  of  the  chest,  and  is  sometimes  of 
size:  if  it  be  slowly  formed  it  obtains  a  covenng  from  the  ple^a, 
and  even  should  the  protrusion  take  place  suddenly,  it  f^^  ^^^^' 
tards  becomes  enveloped  in  an  adventitious  serous  -embran-  m 
protruded  part  is  sometimes  highly  congested,  so  much  so,  mdeed, 
rTolive  rise  to  the  suspicion  that  it  has  become  gangrenous; 
whi  h  would  sometimes  induce  the  surgeon  to  remove  it  mstead  of 
Teaming  it  into  its  proper  cavity.    The  consecutive  henna  usu^y 

U^y   and  «am  Z"^"^ 
form  suddenly  and  with  more  pam  at  tirst,  ana  as 
hernia  progress,  they  may  either  of  them  give  -^^J^JJ^ 
sufferinl  '  Spontaneous  hernia  veiy  s^^^  at  ilr^t  Jiut 

its  size  increases,  particularly  durmg  a  fit  of  ^^"-'^^^^^^ 

cation  of  this  hernia  sometimes  ^^f'^'^^^^^^^^ 
as  little  of  the  tumour  is  perceptible,  exceptmg  am  g 

^^^^Ignosis  in  thoraeic  hernia  .  — -^^^ - 
tumours  in  the  same  region,  ansmg  from  "^^^^  i 
be  mistaken  for  it.    A  patient  under  the  cai-e  of  Dr.  Hugl  es 
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Guy's  Hospitalj  the  subject  of  a  pulmonaiy  affection,  had  a  swelling 
on  the  right  side  of  his  ueck,  which  became  distended  upon  cough- 
ing; it  was  supposed  by  some  of  the  medical  attendants  of  the 
institution  to  be  a  hernia  of  the  apex  of  the  lung,  although  the 
usual  crepitation  of  an  emphysematous  tumour  was  but  very  indis- 
tinct, if  at  aU  appreciable.  Dr.  Hughes  considered  it  a  dilated 
vein;  another  thought  it  chronic  abscess;  I  was  of  opinion  that  it 
was  a  sero-cyst  or  hydrocele  of  the  neck.  The  patient  died  of 
phthisis;  and  an  opportunity  was  thus  obtained  for  post-mortem 
examination:  it  was  found  that  there  was  a  dilated  internal 
jugular  vein,  in  consequence  of  an  obstruction  to  the  retm-n  of  its 
blood,  resulting  from  adhesions  of  the  pleura,  which  interfered  with 
the  passage  of  the  reflux  blood  into  the  vena  innominata.  There 
was  also  found  a  cyst  of  considerable  size  connected  with  the 
thyroid  gland.  A  non-reducible  tumour  could  not,  however,  be  easily 
mistaken  for  the  hernia,  unless  it  were  placed  in  a  situation  in 
which  it  would  sink,  during  inspnation,  as  in  the  supra-clavicular 
space;  in  which  case  an  eri'or  might  arise.  A  case  has  been  described 
in  which  an  abscess  appeared  between  the  false  ribs  and  the  xiphoid 
cartilage,  and  was  behoved  to  be  a  hernia:  but  the  fluctuation  and 
dulness  on  percussion  would  be  generally  sufficient  to  distinguish 
such  a  case. 

The  prognosis  in  this  description  of  hernia  does  not  appear  to 
be  very  unfavourable,  judging  by  the  result  in  the  comparatively 
few  cases  which  are  known. 

The  treatment  of  consecutive  and  spontaneous  hernia  is  very 
simple:  after  the  tumour  has  been  reduced,  a  bandage,  with  a  com- 
press, is  placed  firmly  over  it;  and  in  this  way  Velpeau  has  effected 
a  permanent  cure  in  six  days. 

Notwithstanding  that  the  viscera  of  the  chest  are  hable  to  the 
different  forms  of  hernia  I  have  described,  it  is  to  the  protrusions 
of  the  abdominal  viscera  that  surgical  attention  is  much  more 
frequently  directed;  they  therefore  demand  our  more  particular 
attention. 

Abdominal  herni(p  are  very  frequent,  in  consequence  of  the 
number  of  natural  outlets  or  perforations  which  exist  in  this  region 
for  the  transmission  of  bloodvessels  and  nerves.  The  species  to 
which  a  hernia  belongs  is  determined  by  the  particular  region  in 
which  the  viscus  makes  its  escape.  Moreover,  there  are  many 
pecuharities  attendant  upon  this  condition  which  render  necessary 
the  subdivision  of  each  species  into  varieties :  the  following  table, 
which  I  have  taken  from  my  friend  Mr.  Teale's  excellent  treatise  on 
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hernia,  exhibits,  at  one  view,  a  very  convenient  and  correct  classi- 
fication  of  the  subject : — 


Genus. 


Hernia 


Subgenera. 

/  Cranial 
Thoracic 


\  Abdominal 


Species. 


/Inguinal . 
Pemoral 
Umbilical 
Ventral 
Obturator 
Ischiatic 
Perineal 
Pudendal 
Vaginal 
Diaphragmatic 


Varieties. 

Obhque  Inguinal  Hernia 
Hernia  of  the  Tunica 

Vaginahs 
.Direct  Inguinal  Hernia 


V 


I  have  already  stated  that  the  internal  portion  of  tte  of 
the  abdomen  is  formed  of  the  internal  abdommal  fascia,  which  pro- 
"rwith  every  structure  which  issues  either  --^^^^^ 
abnormally,  from  the  cavity;  and  that  the  tendons  of  the  abdomma^ 
t:ifle  Wished,  atlertain  points,  f  \^P^^f -/^J^^^ 
of  the  nassage  of  bloodvessels,  nerves,  absorbents,  and  excretory 
duls  esseS  to  the  organization  and  functions  of  distant  paxts^ 
rraWtures  tend  to  dimhiish^e  ^^^^^^^ 
waUs  of  the  abdomen  elsewhere  offer  to  the  escape  ox 

person  is  subject  to  it  under  one  or  other  ^^/^^^  f^^^  ,  the 

Internally  to  t^^^^^  jX^etn"  ^ 
splanchnic  membrane,  termed  the  peritoneum,  y 

a;e  also  covered:  it  may  be  ^^^>  '^'^^^^  t^l  ZlZo  or  three 
famished  with  three  coverings:  and  ^^^^^f^  f  ?^^^^^^^^^^ 

exceptions  with  respect  to  ^^^^^  P-^^^^^^^^^^^^^  m'ay  be 

do  not  invalidate  the  general  fact   J\^^^  j^^^^^^-^^  others  which 
termed  the  intrinsic  covermgs  of  ^l^^f^^'^'  ^^^^^^  n,,y 
differ  according  to  the  locality  m  winch  the  piotrusion 
correctly  be  styled  its  extrinsic  covermgs. 
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A  protruded  viscus  can  therefore  scarcely  be  described  as 
being  out  of  the  abdomen,  but  that  cavity  itself  has  been  extended 
beyond  its  natiu-al  hmits;  a  condition  precisely  similar  to  that  of  the 
testicle  in  its  normal  state,  which  brings  with  it,  in  its  descent  from 
the  abdomen  into  the  scrotum,  an  investment  of  peritoneum,  covered 
by  internal  and  external  abdominal  fascia. 

The  vaiious  species  of  hernia  derive  their  names  from  the 
natural  outlets  by  which  they  issue  from  the  abdomen.  I  shall 
mention  them  in  the  order  in  which  they  most  frequently 
occirr. 

Inguinal  hernia  takes  its  name  from  the  region  of  the  abdomen 
in  which  the  protrusion  takes  place,  viz.  through  the  opening  of 
the  internal  abdominal  fascia  into  the  inguinal  canal ;  through  the 
same  space,  indeed,  by  which  the  testicle  had  previously  descended 
fi'om  the  lumbar  region  of  the  abdomen  into  the  scrotum.  Inguinal 
hernia  is  hable  to  many  varieties. 

Femoral  hernia. — A  protrusion  is  termed  a  femoral  hernia  when 
the  intestine  has  escaped  from  the  abdomen  into  the  prolongation 
of  the  internal  abdominal  fascia  which  covers  the  femoral  vessels, 
and  constitutes  what  is  termed  their  sheath.  The  protruded  in- 
testine does  not,  however,  pass  down  either  with  the  artery  or  vein, 
but  qiiite  on  the  inner  side  in  that  division  of  the  sheath  which 
incloses  the  absorbent  vessels. 

Umbilical  hernia. — This  is  a  protrusion  at  the  navel,  where  the 
outlet  is  differently  constituted  fi-om  any  of  those  already  men- 
tioned :  for  although  soon  after  the  division  of  the  umbilical  cord, 
the  opening  is  closed  by  cicatrization,  it  always  remains  a  weak 
point,  from  which  protrusion  is  hable  to  occur  from  want  of  phy- 
sical power  to  resist  the  pressure  from  within. 

Ventral  hernia. — This  term  has  been  apphed  to  protrusions  of 
the  intestine  from  any  part  of  the  abdomen  where  bloodvessels  pass 
through  the  tendinous  parietes,  particularly  ia  the  course  of  the 
linea  alba  and  hnea  sennlunares;  but  not  through  the  muscular 
parietes,  as,  iu  consequence  of  the  arrangement  of  the  fibres  of  the 
three  large  flat  muscles,  an  effective  barrier  is  presented  to  protru- 
sion through  them,  unless  from  some  abnormal  cause  their  vital 
contractile  power  becomes  diminished. 

Obturator  hernia. — In  this  hernia  the  intestine  passes  through 
the  opening  in  the  ligament  of  the  obturator  foramen  through  which 
the  obturator  vessels  and  nerves  are  transmitted  :  this  hernia  also 
derives  a  covering  from  the  internal  abdominal  fascia. 

Ischiatic  hernia. — This  is  a  protrusion  of  a  viscus  through  the 
ischiatic  notch,  following  the  course  of  the  great  sciatic  nerve- 
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but  from  the  depth  of  its  situation  it  can  scarcely  be  discovered 
during  life. 

Perineal  hernia  is  produced  by  the  escape  of  intestine  through 
the  lower  aperture  of  the  pelvis;  it  occupies  the  space  between 
the  rectum  and  urinary  bladder,  and  sometknes  forms  an  external 
tumovir  in  the  peruieum. 

Vaginal  and  pudendal  hernice  must  be  considered  as  modifaca- 
tions  of  perineal  hernia.  They  take  their  specific  name  accordmg 
as  they  encroach  most  upon  the  vagina  or  pudendum. 

Diaphragmatic  hernicB  are  usually  the  result  either  of  mal- 
formation  or  laceration  of  this  great  septum;  m  either  of  these 
cases  the  protrusion  is  not  fm^shed  with  a  peritoneal  sac:  this 
hernia  is  sometimes  produced,  however,  by  the  yieldmg  of  the 
natural  openings  through  the  diaphragm,  and  it  is  then  supphed 
with  a  distinct  covering  of  peritoneum.  ^  .  x^a 

Contents  of  hernice. —Ajiy  of  the  viscera  contained  m  the  abdo- 
men may  become  the  subject  of  hernia,  and  the  symptoms  vary 
according  to  the  function  of  the  displaced  viscus:  hence  m  forming 
the  diagnosis,  it  is  of  great  importance  to  ascertain  what  pecuhar 
function  has  undergone  disturbance. 

In  consequence  of  the  looseness  of  the  attachment  of  the 
ieiunum  and  ihum  to  the  spme  by  means  of  the  mesenteiy,  those 
viscera  are  particularly  hable  to  escape  from  thek'  natm-al  cavity 

Hemije  in  the  region  of  the  epigastrium  usually  contam  the 
transverse  arch  of  the  colon;  and  as  this  viscus  is  intimately  con- 
nected with  the  stomach  by  the  omentuna  so  much  ^^^^^^l 
in  the  fonctions  of  the  stomach  is  generally  produced  as  to  have 
led  in  some  cases  to  the  behef  that  that  organ  ^^.f 
Tliis  is,  however,  very  rare,  and  the  stomach  seems  to  be  hable  to 
displac  ment  only  m  case  of  malfonnation  of  the  diaphragm.  I 
have  myself  witnessed  a  case  of  this  diaphragmatic  herma,  m  a  child 
tlo  h7d  died  of  remittent  fever,  with  some  -nialous  sy^^^^^^^^^ 
that  were  afterwards  accounted  for  in  great  measm-e  by  the  abnor- 
ma  pos  tion  of  the  stomach.    Many  yeaxs  since,  I  saw  a  very  large 
rd'a^tm^  in  a  patient  of  Mr.  Dalrymple,  of  Norwich, ^^^^^^^^^^ 
lation  had  occurred,  and  it  was  necessaiy  to  resort  to  t^^e  operation^ 

the  stomach  fonning  a   contmuous  tube  extendm  n 
hypochondriac  region  across  the  abdomen  to  the  ri^ht 
pubic  region. 
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The  ovaria,  Fallopian  tubes^  and  even  the  litems,  sometimes 
constitute  the  contents  of  a  hei-nia,  giving  rise  to  symptoms  which 
rather  indicate  disturbance  in  the  functions  of  the  procreative 
organs,  than  in  those  of  the  alimentary  canal.  Mr.  Teale  mentions 
a  case  of  a  young  female,  from  whom  the  ovaria  were  removed  by 
Mr.  Nourse,  of  St.  Bai'tholomew^s  Hospital,  in  consequence  of  their 
protnision  into  the  inguinal  canal,  producing  so  much  inconvenience 
as  to  incapacitate  the  gii'l  for  her  ordinary  avocations.  After  the 
operation,  she  completely  recovered  her  health,  but  ceased  to  men- 
struate, although  that  function  of  the  uterus  had  previously  been 
properly  performed. 

The  caecum  is  occasionally  the  subject  of  hernia,  which  is  pecu- 
liar on  account  of  the  absence  of  a  peritoneal  sac. 

There  are  no  very  distinct  and  well-marked  symptoms  to  enable 
the  surgeon  to  ascertain  with  accuracy  the  exact  portion  of  intestine 
which  really  forms  a  hernia ;  for  as  a  hernia  of  intestme  must  neces- 
sarily interfere  with  the  general  functions  of  the  bowels,  the  symptoms 
arising  from  such  obstruction  are  very  similar,  whatever  may  be  the 
portion  of  intestine  protruded. 

About  a  year  ago,  I  performed  the  operation  for  inguinal  hernia 
on  the  right  side,  on  a  patient  of  Mr.  Ward,  of  Watford.  On  laying 
open  the  internal  abdominal  fascia  (usually  termed  in  this  situation 
the  fascia  spermatica  interna),  I  immediately  exposed  the  intestine, 
uncovered  by  peritoneum ;  from  its  broad  muscular  bands,  and  the 
presence  of  the  vermiform  process,  it  was  seen  to  be  caecum.  As 
soon  as  I  divided  the  stricture,  the  patient  evacuated  the  bowels  per 
anum ;  I  considered  this  a  very  favourable  symptom,  but  he  died  of 
peritonitis  the  fifth  day  after  the  operation. 

It  may  be  supposed  that  hernia  of  the  csecum  could  only  occur 
on  the  right  side ;  but  cases  are  recorded  in  which  it  has  passed  over 
so  as  to  constitute  a  hernial  protrusion  on  the  left  side  of  the  body. 
This  I  should,  however,  imagine  could  only  happen  secondarily,  the 
viscus  being  drawn  over  by  an  extraordinary  protrusion  of  the  ileum 
to  which  it  is  attached ;  indeed,  on  the  right  side,  the  cEecum  may 
protrude  into  a  hernial  sac  already  formed  by  the  ileum,  and  nothing 
but  the  great  size  of  the  tumour  could  lead  to  the  supposition  that 
such  a  condition  existed. 

In  the  left  inguinal  region,  the  sigmoid  flexion  of  the  colon 
sometunes  fills  the  hernial  sac  :  it  may  be  uncovered  by  peritoneum, 
and  be  altogether  under  circumstances  similar  to  those  which  relate 
to  the  caecum.  The  diagnosis  is  less  difficult  in  these  cases,  if  none 
of  the  smaU  intestines  be  affected;  for  the  symptoms  indicate  obstruc- 
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tion  of  the  large  intestines  alone,  and  are  unmarked  by  urgent  or 
stercoraceous  vomiting. 

Hernia  of  the  urinary  bladder  sometimes  takes  place,  the  circum- 
stances, as  far  as  refers  to  its  coverings,  being  the  same  as  in  hernia 
of  the  cfficum,  the  bladder  bemg  only  partially  covered  by  peritoneum. 
The  symptoms  are,  however,  sufficiently  distmctive,  and  clearly  indi- 
cate the  particular  organ  protruded.    The  principal  predisposing 
cause  of  this  hernia  is,  abnormal  distention  of  the  bladder  by  pro- 
tracted retention  of  urine :  it  remains,  when  emptied,  in  a  flaccid 
condition,  and  exceedingly  Hable  to  be  protruded  through  the  abdo- 
mmal  rings,  if  they  happen  to  be  at  aU  enlarged.    Many  cases  of 
such  herniee  are  recorded,  and  even  some  m  which  the  bladder  con- 
tained urinary  calcuh,  that  were  safely  removed  by  laying  open  the 
hernial  tumour.    Some  years  ago,  I  saw  a  gentleman  at  the  house 
of  my  friend,  Mr.  Cooper,  of  Brentford,  who  was  the  subject  of 
hernia  of  the  bladder.    The  viscus  seemed  to  have  escaped  as  a 
direct  inguinal  hernia,  through  the  external  abdommal  ring,  pro- 
ceeding downwards,  partly  into  the  scrotum,  and  partly  into  the 
ingumal  canal.     This  gentleman  could  only  empty  the  bladder 
completely  by  raising  the  scrotum,  and  pressing  at  the  same  bme 
both  the  scrotal  and  inguinal  tumour.    In  this  case,  m.  i3igg 
contrived  a  suspensory  bandage,  capable  of  exerting  pressure  upon 
the  inguinal  region:  this  afiforded  very  considerable  rehef  to  the 
inconvenience  and  annoyance  of  such  a  condition. 

Sir  Astley  Cooper  has  described  the  dissection  of  a  case  ot 
hernia,  in  which  the  urinary  bladder  formed  pai-t  of  the  contents  of 
a  hernial  sac,  intestine  and  omentum  being  protruded  at  the  same 
time;  the  bladder  was,  however,  situated  behmd  the  sac,  bemg 
merely  adherent  to,  and  not  within  it.  , ,    •         a  f 

jL  important  symptom  of  hernia  of  the  bladder  is,  the  frequent 
desire  to  make  water,  from  the  patient  not  being  able  to  perfectly 
empty  the  organ.    It  may  be  supposed,  that  ventral  herm^  of  the 
bladder  would\ot  be  very  unfrequent,  as  we  so  often  find  congemtd 
malformation  of  the  anterior  parietes  of  the  ^Momen  m  the  pubic 
region     Wlien,  however,  such  a  herma  does  occm-,  it  is  not  of  the 
usud  character'of  ventri  hernia,  but  it  is  found  that  the  — 
surface  of  the  bladder  is  equaUy  defective  .vith  the  P-ete-f  ^^^^ 
abdomen,  so  that  the  protrusion  presents  the  mucous  ^^J^^ 
posterior  waU  of  the  organ,  without  any  P-tone^  --^^^^^^^^  1^-^ 
seen  several  cases  of  this  kind,  and  know  ^  S^^^.^^^^^^^^^^ 
and  upwards  of  forty  years  of  age,  who  is  the  -^f  /f^^^^^^^^^ 
formation,  and  suffers,  mdeed,  little  more  than  the  mcomemence 
arising  from  the  constant  exudation  of  the  ui-me. 
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Herniae  not  only  derive  their  distinctive  names  from  the  openings 
through  which  they  protrude,  but  also  from  the  name  of  the  viscus 
they  contain.  If,  for  instance,  the  tumour  contains  intestine  alone, 
it  is  termed  an  enterocele ;  if  omentum,  an  epiplocele ;  if  both 
intestine  and  omentum,  an  eutero-epiplocele ;  and,  in  Hke  manner, 
if  the  tumour  be  formed  by  the  protrusion  of  the  lu-inary  bladder  or 
utei-us,  it  is  termed  respectively  a  cystocele  or  metrocele. 

Causes  of  Het^nia. — The  cause  of  a  hernia  may  be  either  pre- 
disposing or  exciting.  The  weakness  of  the  parietes  of  the  abdomen, 
owing  to  the  number  of  outlets  they  contain,  may  perhaps  be  looked 
upon  as  the  most  fruitful  source  of  the  protrusion  of  abdominal 
viscera ;  and  any  influence  which  tends  to  increase  the  size  of  these 
openings,  must  increase  the  Kabihty  to  hernia.  Each  opening 
appears  to  be  furnished  at  its  external  circumference  with  an  arrange- 
ment of  muscular  fibre,  which,  when  in  action,  resists  the  escape  of 
the  inclosed  viscera.  Diminution  of  the  muscular  irritability  will, 
therefore,  diminish  the  natural  resistance  at  these  points.  This  is 
proved  by  the  circumstance,  that  hernia  is  seldom  produced  by 
violent  voluntary  muscular  exertion  ;  but,  on  the  other  hand,  occurs 
very  often  under  sudden  exertion,  when  the  muscles  of  the  abdomen 
are  unprepared  to  maintain  the  equihbrium  of  resistance,  as  in 
making  a  strong  sudden  effort  to  recover  a  false  step,  or  in  the 
shock  communicated  to  the  body  by  the  stumbling  of  a  horse. 
The  debihtatmg  influence  of  long  ilhaess  upon  the  muscular  system 
also  strongly  predisposes  to  hernia ;  and  persons  who  are  suddenly 
reduced  from  obesity  to  comparative  thinness  are  very  hable  to  it, 
from  the  relaxed  condition  in  which  the  walls  of  the  abdomen  are 
left,  and  from  the  absorption  of  the  fat  which  frequently  serves  to 
partiaUy  fiU  up  the  openings.  A  similar  condition  is  very  often  the 
result  of  the  evacuation  of  the  fluid  in  ascites.  Congenital  defects 
may  also  constitute  a  prominent  predisposing  cause  of  hernia  j  and 
this,  as  well  as  the  other  causes  already  enumerated,  tends  to  the 
Hability  to  protrusion  of  the  viscera,  on  the  accession  of  any  exciting 
cause,  whatever  it  may  be. 

One  of  the  most  frequent  of  the  exciting  causes  of  hernia  is 
cough  of  long  standing;  which,  from  the  contractions  it  produces 
in  the  diaphragm,  gives  i-ise  to  a  continued  pressure  of  the  viscera 
downwards,  tending  to  force  the  more  moveable  intestines  through 
the  enlarged  apertures  which  traverse  the  already  weakened  waUs 
of  the  abdomen.  Constipation  of  the  bowels,  and  permanent  stric- 
ture of  the  urethra,  in  both  of  which  continued  muscular  exertion 
18  required  in  the  expulsion  of  the  excretions,  often  give  rise  to 
hernia;  and  mechanics,  from  wearing  belts,  and  females,  from  the 
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pressure  of  iU-sliaped  and  excessively  tiglitened  stays,  are  rendered 
extremely  Hable  to  visceral  protrusions ;  which  are  also  sometimes 
produced  by  blows  on  the  abdomen;  but,  in  that  case,  the  hernia 
is  generally  accompanied  by  laceration,  either  of  the  muscles  or  their 

aponeuroses.  . 

As  the  hernia  necessarily  passes  through  a  constricted  opemng, 
the  point  at  which  it  protrudes  must  be  the  narrowest  portion  of 
the  sweUing,  and  is  technically  termed  the  neck  of  the  hernia :  this 
constitutes  the  most  important  part  of  the  tumour,  as  it  is  here  that 
the  chief  difBculty  is  experienced  in  returning  it  mto  the  abdomen. 
This  difficulty  is  sometimes,  indeed,  insuperable:  under  those  curcum- 
stances  a  surgical  operation  becomes  necessary.  The  central  portion 
of  the  hernial  tumour  is  termed  the  body,  and  its  free  extremity  the 
fundus     This  division  may  appear  unimportant,  but  by  directmg 
your  attention  to  the  general  configuration  of  the  swelling,  and  the 
continuity  of  its  neck  ^ith  the  interior  of  the  abdomen,  the 
diagnostic  mai-ks  between  hernia  and  other  tumours  resembhng  it, 
are  rendered  much  clearer  than  they  would  otherwise  be;  and  this 
arrangement  wiU  also  be  found  convenient  in  referrmg  to  the 
tumour,  when  describing  the  manner  and  direction  m  which  the 
force  is  to  be  apphed  in  its  reduction. 

Conditions  of  herni^.-^  hernial  tumom'  must  always  be  in  one  of 
the  four  following  conditions;  viz.,  reducible,  zrreduczble,  obstructed, 
or  strangulated.    A  reducible  hernia  is  that  which  by  the  apph 
cation  of  a  sUght  force  may  be  returned  into  the  cavi^  of  the 
abdomen.  The  force  employed  in  effecting  tHs,  is  techmcaUy  termed 
taxis     I  shaU  not,  however,  describe  this  at  present,  as  the  d^ec- 
rn  in  wHch  the  force  is  to  be  apphed  differs  m  every  kind  of 
protrusion,  and  must  be  modified  according  to  the  particular  dnrec 
tion  taken  by  the  viscus.    As  a  general  rule,  it  may  howe^^r,  be 
s^ted  t^at  the  taxis  should  be  apphed  whHe  the  patien  is  m  the 
"ent  position,  with  the  trunk  and  extremities  elevated,  to 

vpln-x:  the  abdominal  muscles. 

Tr^atZtofreduci  hernia.-Yon  wffl  often  find,  gentlemen, 
when  caUed  to  l  case  of  hernia,  that  the  patient,  instead  of  at  once 
to^g  you  of  the  existence  of  a  tumour  in  the  abdomen  or  some 
^heT'Son  will  probably  complain  of  a  sensation  of  tightness  in 
other  legion  w  f  ^  tenderness  over  the  abdomen,  and 
the  by  more  or  less  nausea, 

a  constipated  state  ^^^^^^  '  ^  Z  examination  to 
These  symptoms  would  at  once  leaa  to  mqu  y  abdomen  • 
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delicacy  -vroivlcl  perhaps  render  them  unwilling  to  mention  the 
circumstance. 

If  it  be  ascertained  that  a  tumour  does  exist,  and  that  it 
be  tender  and  its  sui-face  tense,  the  taxis  should  not  be  imme- 
diately apphed,  but  the  patient  should  be  placed  in  a  hot  bath  (100°), 
and  kept  under  its  influence  until  a  shght  degi'ee  of  faintness  be 
produced,  if  he  be  of  a  full  plethoric  habit.  This  condition  may 
be  maintained  by  abstracting  a  smaU  quantity  of  blood  from  the 
arm:  and,  where  there  is  reason  to  suppose  that  the  large  intestines 
are  loaded,  an  enema  should  be  administered. 

As  soon  as  the  patient  is  put  to  bed  the  attempt  to  reduce  the 
hernia  may  be  made,  and,  if  this  be  successful,  a  truss  must  be 
immediately  apphed,  to  prevent  reprotrusion.    Should  the  hernia 
not  be  returnable  by  the  taxis,  it  becomes  a  question  whether  the 
operation  ought  to  be  performed  immediately,  or  whether  the 
return  of  the  intestine  should  be  further  attempted  by  other  means. 
This  depends  upon  the  urgency  of  the  symptoms,  and  the  length 
of  time  during  which  the  hernia  has  remained  protruded.    If  the 
sickness  be  not  violent,  and  the  tenderness  not  very  great,  a  bladder 
of  ice  may  be  applied  to  the  tumour;  this  checks  the  flow  of  blood 
to  the  part  and  causes  it  to  contract ;  the  taxis  must  then  again 
be  apphed,  and  the  hernia  may  perhaps  now  be  returned  into  the 
cavity  whence  it  had  escaped.     Supposmg  the  attempt  to  be 
successful,  purgative  medicines  should  not  be  immediately  prescribed, 
but  the  patient  allowed  to  remain  in  a  state  of  quietude,  to  give 
time  for  the  intestine  to  recover  from  the  abnormal  condition  in 
which  it  had  been  placed;  and,  even  should  the  patient  remain 
several  days  without  evacuating  the  bowels,  unless  there  were  sick- 
ness, I  should  not  consider  it  judicious  to  interfere  with  the  opera- 
tions of  nature  by  medical  treatment.    As  soon  as  the  patient  has 
had  a  motion  naturally,  he  may  generaUy  be  considered  conva- 
lescent.   It  must  not,  however,  be  taken  for  granted  that  the 
restoration  of  the  protruded  viscus  to  its  natural  situation  will 
invariably  reheve  the  symptoms;  it  sometimes  happens  that  the 
hernial  sac  itself  is  returned  with  its  contents.    This  is  termed  by 
the  French  "  reduction  en  bloc.''    The  symptoms  may  in  that  case 
aU  continue;  for,  in  fact,  the  only  change  produced  is,  the  conversion 
of  an  external  into  an  internal  hernia.    The  treatment  under  these 
cu-cumstances  wiU  form  the  subject  of  futiu-e  consideration. 

It  may  be  inferred,  from  what  I  have  abeady  said,  that  the 
reduction  of  a  hernia  is  invariably  to  be  attempted.    This  is  not 
however,  the  case;  for  if  the  sweUing  be  of  long  standing,— if  the 
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urgent  symptoms  sWd  have  subsided,-if  the  tumour  J^as  become 
suSdenly  dfstended,  and  the  skin  dkcoloured,-.t  mdxcates  tlmt  the 
ntnt  of  the  sae  have  become  so  much  changed  as  to  "^e 
of  restoration:  they  are  therefore  unfitted  to  be  repla^d  ^th.n  he 
abdomen.  In  this  case  the  hernial  sac  should  be  laid  open,  the 
trict^e  divided,  and  the  real  condition  of  ^1^^ 

bv  ocular  examination;  the  surgeon  is  then  enabled  to  decide  whether 
it  be  stm  in  a  fit  state  to  be  replaced:  if  it  be  found  sphacelated 
a  free  incSon  should  be  made  into  it,  to  produce  an  artificial 
Many  instances  are  on  record  in  which  the  patient  has 
nerfectlv  recovered  under  this  mode  of  treatment. 
'    merthe  attempted  reduction  of  a  hernia  has  proved  suc- 
cessful a  truss  must  be  immediately  applied,  for  the  purpose  of 
t  tog  the  reWed  parts  within  their  natural  cavity.    I  always 
ofde"  a  double  truss  to  be  worn,  even  where  the  rupture  is  on  one 
s^e  ol-  for  the  equable  and  symmetrical  pressure  is  more  ag^ee 
Ible  to  tie  patient,  and  Hkewise  prevents  the  tendency  to  rupture 
^fth    opposite  side,  often  induced  ^^^^^^^.^^^  ^ 
Bandages  and  compresses  are  sometimes  fom.d  ^^^^'  ^^^^'^ 
the  hernia  without  the  use  of  metalhc  springs;  but  the  toimer  ^e 

^L'X  e-.ployed  only  i.  -^^^be^^^^l.  ptf 

mechanical  contrivances  may,  indeed,  De  lounu  m 

operations  are,  however,  ^^.^^  j  ^  I  consider  all  operations 

and  I  have  once  performed  it  on  a  Pf^^;;  ^  ,  tind  of 
Wa,  the  descent  of  which  ^^^^      ^^^1;:^^^^^^^        of  aU 

r  •   '  Tef  r  rmTd"  ^o  cau^e  inflammation 

those  proposed,  it  ^'^^^^  I      .  recount  of  the  case:- 

of  the  per— ^  J^^/t^HLtted  into  Guy^s  Hospital,  1840, 
John  HoUman,  set.       was  h  ^ 

with  a  large  reducible  ^^f^'^^'lZ  X-^^^^^^^ 

this  could  not  be  retained  m  the  abdome    y         consented  readily 
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the  ingmnal  canal,  pusliing  before  it  a  portion  of  the  integument  of 
the  scrotum.  I  then  introduced  a  director,  along  which  I  passed  a 
needle  fixed  in  a  wooden  handle,  and  armed  with  a  double  silk  liga- 
ture. The  needle  was  passed  to  the  very  extremity  of  the  invaginated 
skin,  and  was  pushed  through  the  tendon  of  the  abdominal  obHque 
muscle  and  skin,  and  brought  out  an  inch  and  a  half  above  Poupart's 
hgament.  One  end  of  the  silk  was  then  held  by  an  assistant,  and 
the  needle  di-awn  back,  and  pushed  through  a  second  time  in 
exactly  the  same  manner  as  at  first,  but  including  about  four  hues 
of  the  invaginated  integument.  The  two  free  ends  were  then  tied 
over  a  piece  of  bougie,  with  a  sufficient  degree  of  tension  to  retain 
the  intruded  poi'tion  of  integument  firmly  within  the  inguinal  canal. 
A  piece  of  lint  wrapped  around  a  director,  and  dipped  into  hq. 
ammon.,  was  passed  into  the  "cul-de-sac" of  skin,  and  the  surface  well 
rubbed  Avith  it,  to  remove  the  cuticle  and  promote  inflammation  in 
the  cutis,  for  the  purpose  of  obUterating  this  integumentary  canal, 
and  forming  a  plug  suflficiently  firm  to  prevent  the  future  descent  of 
the  hernia.  The  apphcation  of  the  ammonia  produced  intense  pain; 
this  was,  however,  reheved  by  opium.  Four  days  after  the  operation 
the  ligature  was  removed,  as  purulent  discharge  was  freely  esta- 
blished. Pressure  was  kept  upon  the  part  by  compresses,  to  promote 
perfect  union,  and  in  about  three  weeks  a  weak  truss  was  applied ; 
but  he  still  remained  in  the  hospital  another  fortnight,  after  which, 
as  the  hernia  did  not  descend,  he  left.  About  two  months  after  he 
had  returned  to  his  employment,  which  was  of  a  violent  character, 
the  hernia  partially  descended ;  but,  by  the  use  of  a  stronger  truss, 
he  has  ever  since  been  able  to  continue  at  work,  being,  however, 
sometimes  subject  to  a  sHght  return  of  the  aS'ection :  this  man 
may  be  said  to  be  reheved,  but  not  permanently  cured,  by  the 
operation. 

Irreducible  hernia. — This  is  a  form  of  hernia  in  which,  although 
the  contents  cannot  be  returned  into  the  abdomen,  they  are  not 
subjected  to  sufficient  consti-iction  nor  obstruction  to  render  them 
incapable  of  performing  their  natural  functions.  It  is  sometimes 
termed  incai-cerated  hernia.  The  distinction  between  the  two  is, 
however,  perfectly  obvious :  in  one  case,  the  contents  of  the  sac  are 
only  permanently  retained  in  it ;  in  the  other,  the  intestine  is  so 
much  restricted  that  its  natural  functions  ai'e  completely  impeded. 
It  rarely  happens  that  a  recent  hernia  becomes  at  once  irreducible 
unless  it  be  immediately  strangulated ;  and  by  far  the  most  frequent 
cause  of  a  hernia  becoming  irreducible,  is  the  employment  of  an 
ill-fitting  truss;  which,  admitting  of  the  descent  of  a  reducible 
hernia,  presses  upon  the  contents  of  the  sac,  and  produces  thickening 
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of  the  parietes,  and,  peiliaps,  at  the  same  time,  adhesion  between  the 
intestine  and  the  interior  of  the  sac.    Any  circumstance,  however, 
which  leads  to  inflammation  of  the  contents  of  a  reducible  hernia, 
may  induce  its  incarceration.    No  very  violent  symptoms  neces- 
sarUy  present  themselves  to  mark  the  conversion  of  a  reducible  mto 
an  irreducible  hernia:  the  functions  of  the  alimentary  canal  may 
still  be  duly  performed,  and  the  patient  may  seem  to  be  perfectly 
free  from  danger;  but  any  internal  functional  derangement  or  shght 
external  injury  would,  perhaps,  suddenly  produce  the  most  urgent 
symptoms  :  for  example,  undigested  matter  of  any  Idnd  passing  into 
an  incarcerated  knuckle  of  intestine,  is  retained,  not  only  m  conse- 
quence of  the  form  of  the  protruded  bowel,  but  also  from  the  dimmu- 
tion  of  its  peristaltic  action;  and  thus  an  irreducible  is  converted 
into  an  obstructed  hernia.  . 

The  symptoms  ai-ismg  from  such  an  obstruction,  are  very  similar 
to  those  in  strangulated  hernia,  but  are  less  ui'gent  m  then-  cha- 
racter ;  and  the  history  of  the  case,  and  the  gradual  progress  of  the 
symptoms,  enable  the  surgeon  to  judge  between  them 

When  it  is  decided  that  the  case  is  one  of  obstruction,  and  not 
of  strangulation,  copious  enemata  of  gruel  and  castor  oil  shoi^d  be 
administered,  and  purgatives  employed  at  the  same  tune.  These 
means  are  usually  found  sufficient;  but  the  warm  bath,  and  the 
application  of  ice  to  the  tumour,  may  in  some  mstances  be  reqmred^ 
if  however,  the  hernia  should  be  obstructed  in  consequence  of 
external  injury,  purgatives  ought  not  to  be  prescnbed;  but  leeches, 
'aTd  LrwLd^  ice,  Ipphed,  and  the  patient  kept  in  perf^c  res,  as 
anv  attempt  to  produce  evacuation  may  lead  to  lesion  of  the  mjuied 
S^st^e   while!  if  natoe  be  left  uninterfered  with,  evacuation  ^viU 
Ske  7-  as  soon  as  the  bowel  is  sufficiently  restored  to  render  it 
oanable  of  supporting  the  necessary  action. 

^  If  the  obstruction,  whatever  be  its  cause,  cannot  be  overcome 
by  the  means  inchoated,  there  remains  no  alternative  for  the  surgeoix 
but  toTerform  an  opemtion  similar  to  that  in  strangulated  hernia. 
tt  V^  ZtrJon  be  removed,  and  the  st^^.^^^^^^ 
•     1  \i-  is  of  ffreat  importance  to  convert  it,  it  possible,  into 

-ilf         ^^.out  having  recourse^^^^  opera^. 
The  mode  of  efl^ecting  this  is  well  illustrated  m  the  touowi  g 

""'Tvoune  farmer  who  was  the  subject  of  ii-reducible  heniia,  was 

that  le  .as  ^lingto  sub^t  to  a.y  »  ^Xp^gat '  es, 
mised  to  afford  it.    I  prescnbed,  in  the  fiist  mstance,  p  „ 
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to  produce  complete  evacuation  of  the  bowels,  and  ordered  him  to 
remain  in  bed,  -with  his  shoulders  and  thighs  raised,  so  as  to  perfectly 
relax  the  abdominal  muscles.  A  low  diet  was  strictly  enjoined, 
and  a  gr-ain  of  blue  piU  and  a  quarter  of  a  grain  of  tartarized 
antimony  given  twice  a  day,  with  the  intention  of  stimulating  the 
absorbents  to  the  removal  of  the  fatty  matter  of  the  omentum.  Ice 
was  frequently  appHed,  and  also  enemata  to  keep  the  intestines 
empty.  So  anxious  Avas  the  patient  for  the  removal  of  his  com- 
plaint, that  he  submitted  to  these  restrictions  during  the  space 
of  five  weeks,  but  in  that  time,  beyond  a  shght  diminution  in 
the  size  of  the  tumour,  no  favourable  change  had  been  produced. 
At  last,  quite  despondent  at  this  want  of  success,  in  a  fit  of  impa- 
tience he  one  morning  jumped  out  of  bed,  when,  to  his  great 
sm-prise  and  joy,  the  tumour  suddenly  disappeared.  He  immediately 
apphed  his  tniss,  and  has  never  experienced  the  least  return  of  the 
protrusion;  takiug  care,  however,  always  to  wear  a  truss  even  in. 
bed. 

From  the  successful  result  of  the  treatment  in  this  case,  I 
have  been  frequently  induced  to  repeat  it,  both  in  hospital  and 
private  practice,  and  have  fotmd  it  very  successful.  If,  however, 
the  efi^orts  of  the  surgeon  should  prove  abortive,  and  the  hernia 
remain  irreducible,  an  apparatus  should  be  contrived  to  support 
the  tumour  and  defend  it  from  external  injury;  and,  at  the  same 
time,  the  most  scrupulous  attention  must  be  paid  by  the  patient 
as  to  his  diet,  both  in  quality  and  quantity ;  for,  by  any  shght 
inattention  to  the  rules  laid  down,  he  renders  himself  liable  to  a 
return  of  the  disorder,  and  consequent  imminent  danger  to  his 
life. 
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Strangulated  hernia-Its  cJmracteristics-Stercoraceous  vom^t^J- 
Proaress  of  symptoms-Changes  in  physical  characters  of  the  ^ 
^Zour  indicating  gangrene-Distinctive  marks  between  stran- 
ZaZn  of  mte!tde  and  omentum^Between  strangu  ated  and 
ittrZed  hernia -General  treatment  of  strangulated  herrna 
--Taxis^Question  as  to  immediate  operat^on-use  of  opmm- 
Gases-Inguinal  hernim-Oblique  inguinal  herm^-Varxetus. 

Btrl7lated\ubonocele-magnosis-Cases-Ta.^^^^ 

Comparative  danger  of  the  oP^^-'^'^f- ' 
bubonocele-Cases-On  the  division  of  the  stricture-Case- Un 
retZtg  intestine  after  the  division  of  the  stricture-Cases- 
Adhesions  to  the  sac  or  omentum  Taxis-Oper- 
Oscheocele-Coverings-Strangulated  scrotal  herma-Taxis  Up^ 
aZn-Congenital  scrotal  hernia-Situation  of  testicle-Case. 

Strangulated  ^^^^^^  l^e^^^"^ 

,pon  tl.e  ^^^'^^':X^^r^:r^,tL  l  tightness  around  the 
"Tls  corSr  'om^^^^^^  so'^cute  as  to  render  the  patient 
scroWus  cor^s^ jo^  the  erect  posture.  Vonntmg  soon 
Hxcapable  fj^^'^J^,,,  severe,  according  to  the  proxnnxty  of 
conies  on,  and  is  more  or  i        .J^^^,    Insuperable  constipa- 

r  rtr.  rr— fe^nn 

tion  also  torma  a,  pr  „,  eountenmce,  restlessness,  smaU, 

qmek,  and  hard  pdse  and    g  ^  ^^^^^^^ 

7"°^  :7toe  i  vested  matter  aeqnires  a  f.cal  or  stercoraoeous 

length  ot  time,  tne  ,         sui'geons  to  suppose  that 

°r  t  tTri:r;  trne"urglated.  This  I  think 
the  eontents  of  the  large  ^^^^  f„„ 

is  scaredy  possible,  aiid  I  '^^'J^ ^^^^^^  not  from 
the  retention  of  the  eontenta  f  he  s^^^^  -  ^.^^^  „ 
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surface  of  the  body  becomes  covered  with  a  cold  sweat,  tbe  piilse  is 
scai'cely  to  be  felt,  respiration  is  weak  and  ii-regulai',  and  the  pain 
becomes  gradually  less  severe.  The  physical  characters  of  the  tumour 
now  begin  to  change,  the  skin  becomes  discoloured,  and,  on  pressing 
the  tiunour,  a  fluctuation  is  felt,  instead  of  the  tension  which  pre- 
viously characteiized  it:  these  are  indications  that  the  bowel  has 
given  way  fi."om  mortification.  If  such  urgent  symptoms  were  to 
succeed  each  other  rapidly,  it  would  lead  to  the  supposition  of 
intestine  being  strangulated ;  for  where  omentum  alone  is  protruded 
and  strangulated,  although  the  above  symptoms  may  occur,  they 
are  always  in  a  milder  form,  and  very  frequently  alvine  evacuations 
may  be  produced  by  purgative  remedies,  while  all  the  other  symptoms 
remain;  but  even  when  evacuation  takes  place  we  must  not  be  too 
hasty  in  forming  a  favourable  prognosis, — for,  although  this  one 
symptom  is  reheved,  the  others  may  remain  insidiously  operating 
on  the  constitutional  powers  of  the  patient  to  the  ultimate  destruction 
of  his  life.  It  does  not  necessaiily  happen  that  the  acute  form 
of  strangulated  hernia  should  be  the  immediate  result  of  protrusion; 
for  my  late  colleague,  Mr.  Wilkinson  King,  has  shown  from  a 
statistical  account  of  98  cases  of  strangulated  hernia  requiring 
operation,  that  94  of  them  became  strangulated  at  various  distant 
periods  after  the  protrusion.  He  attributes  this  liabihty  to  strangu- 
lation to  "  a  certain  dechne  of  vigour  and  health,  connected  with 
the  manifest  deterioration  of  the  depurative  organs  of  the  body, 
rendering  the  protruded  part  more  hable  to  tumefaction,  so  that  it 
becomes  strangulated,  owing  to  its  ready  tiu-gescence.^^  I  am  in- 
clined to  beheve,  however,  that  most  of  these  cases  should  have 
been  considered  as  the  result  of  obstruction,  and  not  of  actual 
strangulation;  the  first  being  an  influence  exercised  from  within  to 
without,  the  second  from  without  to  within.  In  the  former  case, 
gentle  pm-gatives  and  enemata  are  j&-equently  found  sufficient  to 
overcome  the  obstruction,  while  in  the  latter  the  constriction  must 
be  removed,  to  permit  of  the  tumour  being  retm-ned  into  the 
abdomen. 

Treatment  of  strangulated  hernia. — The  fii-st  object  in  strangu- 
lated hernia  is  to  effect  its  reduction,  if  possible,  by  means  of 
the  taxis,  and  where  the  symptoms  are  not  very  acute,  this  may  be 
attempted  without  any  preliminary  preparation  of  the  patient; 
but,  if  the  tumour  be  very  painful,  and  general  febrile  symptoms 
be  present,  recourse  must  be  had  to  bleeding,  warm-bath,  and  the 
application  of  ice  to  the  tumour,  as  I  have  already  described.  Shoidd 
these  means  faU  in  rendering  the  hernia  reducible,  the  division  of 
the  strictvu-e  is  the  only  alternative;  at  the  same  time,  no  question 
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in  surgery  is  more  difflcuU  than  to  decide  upon  tlie  proper  moment 
at  which  the  operation  should  be  performed. 

When,  from  the  suddenness  and  severity  of  the  symptoms  and 
the  tension  of  the  tumour,  o  very  tight  stricture  is  md.cated,  there 
tn  be  no  doubt  that  the  operation  should  be  Perfo™"™  - 
possible:  for  the  rapid  changes  which  take  place  in  an  mtestme 
!ub  ected  to  such  constriction,  very  soon  m,litit  for  the  pcrfo™ce 
S  its  natural  duties,  even  if  it  could  be  restored  to  abdo-en 
the  severity  of  the  symptoms  may  mdeed  be  so  great,  that  tue 
operSon  ought  to  be  performed  without  even  attemptmg  to  return 
Z  mtestine  by  the  application  of  the  taxis,    men  symptoms  of 
rtrlngSation  come  on  progressively,  as  in  an  oldhernm,  some  delay 
be  permitted,  even  beyond  that  required  for  the  apphcation  of 
rrcmXabkdy  recommended,  as  even  when  those  prove 
ineffectual  I  have  frequently  succeeded  by  P™g  'arg^  ^-^^^ 
onium-in  some  cases  as  much  as  three  or  four  giams.  Consti- 
pato  beSg  one  of  the  most  urgent  symptoms  of  herma,  and  opum 
aTeideney  to  produce  that  condition  of  '-^^  -^^^^^ 

-rLrthf::rur2;^ii::;:ri^^ 
istz:.  t— vei.nrof^e  p\^/-- 

Smit :  i^:  I  have  employed  « lu 

tXt  er:e,rf  «t  0^^^        of  1^  life  he 

rarelv  had  occasion  to  resort  to  it.  Qnv's 
WulY  1838,  I  admitted  a  man  64  yeai-s  of  age,  mto  Guj  s 

oi:;Xa^«  t  r^nttcrd^^dThere! 

attempted  to  reduce  the  herma  but  ;°  .f^^  f '  „.onld 
fore  proposed  an  immediate  o^rat.on^  J"  "J,„m  opium; 
not,  however,  submit;     ^  "''.'•f  sieved,  and  some 

in  about  four  hours  the  sickness  emaiued.  At 

flatus  passed  per  anum,  " /'■^ -^'^""^  ^Coleman,  repeated 
twelve  o'clock  fte  ;  "^^tTI^ery  quiet  night,  and  in 

Z  ^™i  g°arvo  JS^r^aci  ceU  and  a  copious  motion  was 
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passed,  dm-ing  wliicL.  the  hernia  returned  into  the  abdomen.  The 
patient  perfectly  recovered. 

In  June^  1839,  a  married  woman,  set.  54,  was  admitted  into 
Esther  wai-d,  with  a  femoral  hernia  on  the  right  side.  The  tumour 
was  about  the  size  of  a  small  orange,  tense,  and  very  tender  when 
touched.  The  patient  was  placed  in  a  warm  bath,  an  enema  admi- 
nistered, and  the  taxis  apphed,  but  unsuccessfiilly.  I  consequently 
proposed  the  operation :  the  patient  would  not,  however,  consent 
to  it,  and  I  ordered  ice  to  be  applied  to  the  tumour.  The  next 
day,  all  the  symptoms  remaining  unaltered,  I  again  attempted  the 
reduction,  still,  however,  without  success;  and  I  now  ordered  her  to 
take  fom-  grains  of  soHd  opiimi.  The  symptoms  were  soon  relieved; 
a  castor  oil  enema  was  admiuistered,  and  on  the  second  evening 
after  her  admission  into  the  hospital  the  bowels  were  slightly 
evacuated,  and  my  dresser,  Mr.  Day,  succeeded  in  reducing  the 
hernia.    This  patient  also  recovered. 

In  another  case  I  was  sent  for  by  Mr,  Odhng,  to  see  a  lady  at 
Ishngton,  who  was  suflFering  from  all  the  urgent  symptoms  of 
strangulated  hernia.  The  warm  bath  had  been  employed,  ice 
apphed  to  the  tumour,  and  several  attempts  made  to  reduce  it  by 
the  taxis.  This  treatment  was  not,  however,  successful,  and  as  the 
patient  would  not  submit  to  an  operation,  four  grains  of  opium 
were  given :  the  symptoms  were  soon  aU  reheved,  and  early 
the  next  morning  the  bowels  were  evacuated,  after  which  the 
patient  herself  reduced  the  hernia  by  the  application  of  very  Uttle 
force. 

An  old  gentleman,  who  Hved  in  Great  Windmill  Street,  and 
who  had  long  been  the  subject  of  irreducible  hernia,  was  suddenly 
seized  with  symptoms  of  obstruction  of  the  bowels,  which  did  not 
yield  to  the  usual  remedies,  and  as  sickness,  as  well  as  the  other 
signs  of  insuperable  constipation,  came  on,  Sir  Astley  Cooper  was 
sent  for.  He,  however,  happened  to  be  unweU,  and  I  went  in  his 
stead  to  visit  the  patient.  I  ordered  enemata,  ice  to  the  tumour, 
and  calomel  and  opium  to  be  taken  to  allay  the  vomiting.  No 
rehef  was,  however,  obtained,  and  I  consequently  proposed  the 
operation.  This  was  objected  to,  and  I  was  therefore  constrained 
to  employ  some  further  medical  treatment.  Four  grains  of  opimn 
were  administered,  and  five  hours  afterwards  I  again  saw  the 
patient:  the  sickness  had  ceased,  but  no  evacuation  had  yet  taken 
place.  I  then  recommended  a  warm  gruel  injection,  with  an  oimce 
of  castor  oil,  and  in  the  evening,  the  alvine  excretions  passed  freely, 
and  the  patient  shortly  recovered. 

Mr.  Shelly,  of  Epsom,  had  a  patient,  a  lady,  40  years  of  age. 
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under  his  care,  wlio,  during  three  days,  had  suffered  from  urgent 
symptoms  of  strangulated  hernia ;  and  when  fii-st  seen  by  Mr. 
Shelly,  she  had  stercoraceous  vomiting.  He  attempted  to  reduce 
the  hernia,  but  not  succeeding,  recommended  the  operation.  The 
patient  refused  to  submit  to  this,  and  Mr.  Shelly,  jun.,  who  had 
been  one  of  my  dressers,  and  who  had  seen  the  effect  of  opium  in 
one  or  two  cases  in  Guy's  Hospital,  immediately  gave  her  two 
grams  of  sohd  opium,  and  further  ordered  a  grain  to  be  taken  every 
two  hours.  She  took  four  doses  before  the  sickness  and  pain 
ceased,  but  the  next  day  the  bowels  were  reheved,  the  hernia  was 
easily  reduced,  and  she  perfectly  recovered. 

Should  every  means  fail,  however,  in  effectmg  the  reduction  of 
a  strangulated  hernia,  the  surgical  operation  must  be  resorted  to; 
and  as  every  species  of  hernia  requires  some  pecuharity  in  the 
method  of  proceedmg  with  the  operation,  it  is  requisite  to  describe 
the  steps  in  each  particular  kind. 

Inguinal  /jerma.— This  term  is  employed  to  indicate  the  pro- 
trusion of  any  abdominal  viscus  through  the  internal  or  external 
abdominal  ring.  When  the  hernia  passes  through  the  internal 
ring,  it  is  termed  an  oblique  inguinal  hernia;  when  through  the 
external  ring  only,  a  direct  inguinal  hernia.  As  the  obhque  is  by 
far  the  most  frequent,  I  shall  commence  with  a  desciiption  of  it. 

An  oblique  inguinal  hernia  protrudes  through  the  internal  abdo- 
minal ring  with  the  spermatic  chord  in  the  male,  and  the  round 
Hgament  in  the  female,  having  the  epigastric  arteiy  placed  on  the 
inner  side  of  its  neck;  it  has  been  designated  by  some  sm-geons  an 
"  external  inguinal  hernia,"  in  reference  to  its  position  with  regai-d 
to  the  artery.    An  obhque  inguinal  hernia  is  subject  to  certam 
varieties,  each  bearing  its  appropriate  name;  for  instance,  if  the 
hernia  protmdes  only  into  the  inguinal  canal,  although  it  is  m  fact 
stiU  an  obhque  inguinal  hernia,  it  is  called  a  bubonocele;  if  it  pro- 
ceeds downwards,  however,  so  as  to  pass  through  the  external  rmg, 
it  takes  the  name  of  oscheocele  or  scrotal  hernia:  both  these 
hernia  are  usuaUy  covered  by  a  distinct  peritonei  sac,  and  pass 
through  the  rings  in  front  of  the  spermatic  chord,  and  external 
to  the  tunica  vaginalis.     Sometimes,  however,  when  the  tumca 
va.^inahs  is  not  closed  from  the  great  peritoneal  cavity,  an  obhque 
ingmnal  hernia  passes  down  into  it,  without  any  additiona  covermg 
of  peritoneum;  it  then  constitutes  what  is  termed  congemta  hernta 
Each  of  these  varieties,  when  strangulated,  has  the  pomt  of  con- 
striction on  the  outer  side  of  the  epigastric  on  of"t  le 
for  the  rehef  of  the  patient,  either  the  successful  apphcation  of  the 
taxis,  or  the  division  of  the  stricture  by  operation. 
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Strangulated  bubonocele. — The  diagnostic  marks  of  this  species 
of  heraia  ai-e  the  situation  of  the  tumour  on  the  outer  side  of 
the  piibes,  and  above  Poupai-t's  hgament;  it  is  true  that  the  swelling 
may  be  so  large  as  to  cover  the  spinous  process  of  the  pubes^  and 
overlap  Poupart's  hgamentj  so  as  to  descend  upon  the  thigh,  assum- 
ing the  appearance  of  femoral  hernia;  but  a  bubonocele  can 
generally  be  distinguished  from  the  latter  by  the  readiness  with 
which  it  can  be  pushed  upwards,  so  that  it  may  be  placed  in  its 
characteristic  situation  directly  on  the  outer  side  of  the  pubes, 
and  above  Poupart's  Hgament.  Still,  great  difficulty  sometimes 
occurs  in  distinguishing  between  them.  January  20,  1840,  I 
admitted  a  patient  into  Esther  ward,  who  was  the  subject  of  a 
large  hernial  tumour  in  a  state  of  strangulation,  but  it  was  of  such 
an  anomalous  form  that  there  was  some  difference  of  opinion  as 
to  whether  it  was  inguinal  or  femoral,  in  consequence  of  its 
encroachment  on  the  labium  pudendi.  Having  used  the  usual 
means  preparatory  to  the  employment  of  the  taxis,  such  as  the 
apphcation  of  ice  and  an  injection,  I  attempted  to  return  the  hernia, 
and  succeeded  in  restoring  to  the  cavity  of  the  abdomen  all  but  a 
very  small  portion:  it  was  thus  rendered  quite  clear  that  it  was  a 
femoral  hernia.  It  seemed  that  the  protrusion  had  passed  out  of 
the  saphenous  opening  in  the  fascia  lata,  and  then  extended  itself 
between  the  skin  and  fascia  lata  to  the  pudendum,  giving  it  the 
appearance  of  an  inguinal  hernia. 

A  servant  of  Dr.  Babington  had  a  strangulated  congenital  hernia, 
which  passed  pai-tly  through  the  external  abdominal  ring  into  the 
scrotum,  but  by  far  the  larger  portion  of  the  tumour  remained  in 
the  inguinal  canal;  and,  from  its  size,  so  overlapped  Poupart's 
hgament,  and  encroached  on  the  thigh,  as  to  have  veiy  much  the 
appearance  of  a  femoral  hernia,  in  addition  to  the  scrotal  one. 
Mr.  Morgan,  by  a  long-continued  apphcation  of  the  taxis,  succeeded 
in  reducing  the  hernia,  and  clearly  proved  that  the  apparent 
femoral  portion  of  the  swelhng  had  in  fact  been  placed  in  the 
inguinal  canal,  in  which  an  xmdescended  testicle  was  also  felt. 

When  the  particular  species  of  hernia  has  been  ascertained,  the 
first  step  is  to  apply  the  taxis,  an  operation  which  requires  consi- 
derable knowledge  of  the  anatomy  of  the  inguinal  canal  to  enable 
the  sui-geon  to  obtain  from  it  its  fuU  advantages.  The  inguinal 
canal  is  placed  within  the  muscular  parietes  of  the  abdomen,  passing 
obhquely  fr  om  the  internal  ring  downwards  and  inwards  to  the 
external;  the  pressure  to  reduce  the  hernia  must  therefore  be 
exerted  upwards  and  outwards,  which  dii-ection  is,  however,  only  to 
be  followed  in  cases  of  oblique  inguinal  hernia.    If  it  be  foimd 
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impvacticiible  to  reduce  tlie  Lernia  by  the  taxis,  the  stricture  must 
be  removed  by  surgical  operation. 

Operation  for  strangulated  bubonocele.— This  operation  consists 
in  enlarging  the  opening  of  the  internal  abdommal  ring  througli 
which  the  hernia  has  escaped.    To  effect  this,  the  inguinal  canal 
must  be  laid  open  to  expose  the  intrinsic  coverhigs  of  the  hernia : 
an  incision  is  made  in  the  course  of  the  tumour,  commencing  from 
witliin  an  inch  of  the  internal,  and  extending  to  the  external,  rmg, 
cuttmg  through  the  skin  and  superficial  facia,  so  as  to  expose  the 
tendon  of  the  external  abdominal  muscle  :  this  tendon  is  divided 
to  a  simHar  extent,  and  in  the  same  direction  as  in  the  first  incision. 
The  hernial  tumour  enveloped  by  the  internal  abdommal  fascia  and 
peritoneum  will  now  be  exposed,  partly  overlapped,  perhaps,  by  the 
free  edges  of  the  internal  obhque  and  transversahs  muscles;  these 
may  be  turned  upwards  off  the  tumour  by  means  of  the  finger  and 
without  cutting,  so  that  we  may  proceed  to  open  the  mtemal  abdo-  ^ 
minal  fascia  (the  fascia  spermatica  interna).    A  dh-ector  is  passed  : 
into  the  opening  which  has  thus  been  made,  and  bemg  gently 
pushed  upwards  enters  the  cavity  of  the  abdomen;  the  force  reqmred 
for  this  being  in  proportion  to  the  tightness  of  the  stnctui-e.  A 
hernial  knife  is  inserted  mto  the  groove  of  the  dii'cctor,  and  passed 
along  until  it  enters  the  abdomen,  having,  consequently,  been  pushed 
beyond  the  pomt  of  the  constriction  :  the  cuttmg  edge  of  the  kmte 
is  then  turned  forwards  so  as  to  divide  the  stricture  the  division 
being  made  directly  upwards;  and,  mdeed,  any  hiward  dnection  is 
to  be  especially  avoided,  owing  to  the  proximity  of  the  epigastric 
artery.    This  division  of  the  stricture  external  to  the  peritoneal  sac 
usuaiy  proves  sufficient,  and  the  hernia  maybe  retui-ned  by  gentle 
manipulation:  if  the  hernia  be  thus  reduced,  the  operation  is  com- 
pleted, but  if  there  be  any  adhesions  between  the  contents  of  the 
hernia  and  its  peritoneal  sac,  or  any  other  cause  -1-1;^?--^^ 
its  return,  the  peritoneal  sac  itself  must  be  laid  open  for  the  pur- 
nose  of  removing  the  obstruction.  ,  ,  ^, 
'     The  operation  of  toitog  the  strictme  external  to  the  sae  may. 
I  think,  be  looked  upon  as  Uttle  more  dangerous 
apphcation  of  the  taxis,  for  there  can  he  uo  doubt  that  the  gieat 
Zger  in  the  usual  operation  for  hernia  eonsists  m  opemng  the 
p  ri?  neal  earity,  and  I  have  frequently  had  pafen's  reeover 
the  external  division  of  the  stricture  mth  as  much  freedom  &  cm 
badtvmptoms  as  when  the  hernia  is  returned  by  the  » 
the  t^xis  alone.    On  Janunry  5th,  1844,  I  ope^ted  on  a^^boy  ^r 
strangulated  hernia,  the  strangulafon  ha,ang  existed  for  t»o  dajs^ 
T  divided  the  stricture  external  to  the  sac,  and  was  able  to  iet.ua. 
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the  intestine  by  a  very  sKght  exertion  of  force;  not  a  single  bad 
symptom  supervened,  and  the  patient  did  not  appear  to  sufter  more 
than  in  reduction  by  the  usual  method,  without  operation.  I  had 
also  a  patient  in  Cornelius  wai-d,  on  whom  I  operated  for  a  stran- 
gidated  inguinal  hernia,  on  which  the  late  Mr.  Key  had  operated 
tlu-ee  years  before;  in  this  case  I  divided  the  stricture  without 
opening  the  sac,  and  to  my  gi-eat  satisfaction  the  contents  of  the 
sac  were  easily  reduced:  the  patient  did  not  present  any  symptom 
of  having  been  subjected  to  an  operation,  and  even  the  collapse 
almost  invariably  attendant  on  the  operation  for  hernia  was  in  this  case 
wholly  absent.  I  could  enumerate  several  cases  equally  successful. 

To  Mr.  Key  is  attributable  the  introduction  of  this  plan  of 
treatment  in  cases  of  recent  hernia,  as  formerly  surgeons  recom- 
mended the  division  of  the  stricture  external  to  the  sac  only  in 
cases  of  very  large  hernise,  and  such  as  were  of  long  continuance. 

Congenital  bubonocele. — If  the  bubonocele  be  congenital,  the 
operation  will  be  the  same  as  that  just  described;  the  stricture 
exists  at  the  same  point,  and  is  produced  by  the  same  cause;  the 
only  difference  is,  that  the  congenital  bubonocele  passes  into  the 
tunica  vaginalis,  and  is  without  any  farther  peritoneal  covering.  If, 
however,  circumstances  render  it  necessary,  in  the  operation  for  a 
strangulated  congenital  bubonocele  to  lay  open  the  tunica  vaginahs, 
the  testicle  will  be  seen  lying  within  that  covering,  and  usually 
below  the  protruded  intestine,  so  that,  even  before  the  opening  is 
made,  the  diagnosis  of  the  congenital  character  of  the  hernia  may 
be  formed  to  a  certain  extent,  from  the  testicle  constituting  a  second 
tumour  immediately  below  the  true  hernial  protrusion. 

There  are  certain  difficulties  which  may  arise  in  the  operation 
for  a  strangulated  bubonocele,  as  well  as  in  its  diagnosis;  in  making 
the  first  incision,  for  instance,  branches  of  the  external  epigastric  or 
circumflex  ihac  arteries  may  give  rise  to  a  haemorrhage  that  will 
render  it  necessary  to  apply  a  ligature  to  those  vessels,  for  even 
should  the  bleeding  not  be  sufficient  to  produce  danger  from  loss 
of  blood,  it  would  obstruct  the  operation,  and  should  therefore  be 
immediately  arrested.  On  dividing  the  tendon  of  the  external 
abdominal  obhque  muscle,  instead  of  exposing  the  hernial  sac,  we 
may  discover-  a  varicose  condition  of  the  spermatic  veins,  a  hydrocele 
of  the  chord,  an  undescended  testicle,  or  a  cyst,  perhaps,  connected 
with  the  ovarium;  or  a  steatomatous  tumour  may  conceal  the  hernia 
from  view.  It  is,  therefore,  necessary  in  all  cases  to  be  prepared 
for  such  contingencies,  and  even  when  they  are  met  with,  if  the 
symptoms  of  hernia  are  present,  whatever  the  concomitants  may 
be,  the  malady  must  not  be  refeiTed  to  them,  but  careful  examina- 
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tion  ftu-tlier  made,  to  ascertain,  beyond  all  question,  the  presence  or 
absence  of  a  visceral  protrusion.    In  a  former  lecture  I  mentioned  tbe 
case  of  a  surgeon,  who,  in  seeking  for  hernia,  found  hydrocele  of  the 
chord ;  without  fiirther  investigation,  he  set  this  down  as  the  origin 
of  the  symptoms,  and  allowed  the  hernia,  which,  in  fact,  existed,  to 
remain  constricted  until  the  hfe  of  the  patient  was  sacrificed.  I 
therefore  again  urge  the  necessity  for  pusliing  inquiry  in  such  cases 
to  the  most  extreme  lunit.    I  have  myself  met  with  considerable 
difficulty  whilst  operating  in  a  case  of  congenital  bubonocele,  from 
mistaking  a  nondescended  testicle  for  a  hernial  sac  :  very  lately,  my 
colleague,  Mr.  Cock,  in  operating  in  a  case  of  bubonocele,  found  a 
second  tumour  beside  the  protruded  intestine,  and  upon  dividing 
the  stricture  a  quantity  of  viscid  fluid  escaped.    He  was  conse- 
quently led  to  consider  it  as  an  encysted  tumour,  proceeding 
probably  from  the  ovarium.    The  unexpected  occm-rence  did  not, 
however,  prevent  the  completion  of  the  operation ;  as  the  hernia 
was  reduced,  and  the  patient  recovered.    Psoas  abscess  sometimes 
makes  its  way  into  the  inguinal  canal,  and  when  concomitant 
with  bubonocele,  pus  might  escape  during  the  operation.    A  case 
occurred  some  time  ago  at  Epsom,  in  which,  with  all  the  symptoms 
of  hernia,  a  tumom-  was  discovered  in  the  abdomen;  the  tumour 
was,  however,  distinctly  fluctuating;  it  was  therefore  punctured,  and 
pus  let  out :  the  evacuation  of  the  matter  satisfied  the  surgeon; 
he  set  down  all  the  symptoms  to  the  account  of  the  abscess, 
and  did  not  seek  for  anythhag  farther.    As  the  opening  of  the 
abscess  did  not,  however,  reheve  the  patient  (the  symptoms  of 
hernia  remaining),  in  a  short  time  he  died,  and  upon  post-mortem 
examination  a  hernia  was  found,   in  addition  to  the  abscess 
from  wliich  the  matter  had  been  discharged.    Some  difficulty  may 
also  arise  in  the  division  of  the  stricture,  according  to  whether  it  be 
attempted  externaUy  to,  or  within,  the  sac.    In  the  first  case  there 
may  be  a  difficulty  in  recognising  with  certamty  the  fascia  sper- 
matica  interna.    It  may  be  supposed  that  this  tissue  is  exposed 
before  it  is  in  fact  reached,  and  until  it  is  opened  the  strictui-e 
cannot  be  divided;  the  best  criterion  for  knowing  when  tins  fascia 
is  laid  bare,  is  the  appearance  of  the  fibres  of  the  cremaster  muscle, 
the  complete  division  of  which  must  expose  the  fascia.- 

A  hindrance  to  the  di^dsion  of  the  strictm-e  may  also  occur  from 
the  tightness  of  the  constriction  round  the  neck  of  he  sac  Tins 
difficdty  renders  it  necessary  to  employ  the  greatest  caution  bo  h 
in  passing  the  director  thi^ough  the  stricture,  and  also  -  l-J-S^^; 
hernial  knife.  Many  cases  are  on  record  m  which  the  mtes tine  has 
been  wounded  in  this  step  of  the  operation ;  and  I  beheve  there  are 
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few  operating  surgeons  who  have  not  met  with  this  accident.  About 
two  years  ago  I  was  sent  for  to  operate  on  a  lady  who  was  labouring 
under  strangulated  hernia.  She  was  one  in  whom  I  felt  a  more 
than  usual  interest,  from  the  earhest  associations  of  my  youth.  I 
mention  this  only  to  show  that  it  was  a  case  which  commanded  my 
utmost  cai'e.  After  I  had  divided  the  stricture  (which  was  very 
tight)  with  my  own  "  guarded''  hernial  knife,  a  quantity  of  fluid 
escaped,  and  a  violent  bm-ning  pain,  attended  with  a  sensation  of 
extreme  tension  throughout  the  abdomen,  was  immediately  expe- 
rienced by  the  patient.  About  four  hours  after  the  operation  she 
expired;  and,  in  a  post-mortem  examination,  an  opening  was  found 
in  the  intestine,  and,  from  its  appearance,  I  have  no  doubt  of  its 
having  been  inflicted  by  the  knife  duiing  the  operation. 

The  efiusion  from  the  bowel  (which  proved  fatal  in  this  case) 
may,  however,  take  place  without  the  intestine  having  been  wounded 
by  the  knife,  as  lesion  of  the  protruded  part  may  sometimes  be 
produced  by  the  constriction  to  which  it  is  subjected;  but  I  think 
the  appearance  of  the  opening  in  the  bowel  would  always  iudicate 
the  nature  of  the  cause  which  produced  it.  The  habihty  to  wound 
the  intestine  dming  the  operation  exists  equally  in  every  kind  of 
strangulated  hernia.  In  the  operation,  fresh  difficulties  may  present 
themselves  even  after  the  stricture  has  been  divided;  viz.  in  return- 
ing the  intestine  into  the  abdomen.  The  difficulties  here  may 
arise  from  the  quantity  of  intestine  protruded,  from  its  distention 
with  flatus,  its  abnormal  thickening,  or  its  adhesion  to  the  hernial 
sac. 

In  September,  1837,  I  operated  at  Guy's  Hospital  on  a  young 
man  who  was  admitted  with  strangulated  inguinal  hernia.  No 
difficulty  occurred  during  the  operation  until  after  I  had  divided 
the  stricture,  when  I  found  it  totally  impossible  to  return  the  bowel 
into  the  abdomen.  I  punctured  the  intestine  with  a  grooved 
needle,  to  let  off  the  gas  with  which  it  was  distended,  and  the 
patient  was  put  to  bed,  the  head  and  lower  extremities  being  raised 
and  the  tumour  covered  by  a  hght  cloth  kept  constantly  wet  mth 
warm  water.  After  he  had  been  two  houi-s  in  bed,  he  passed  a 
large  quantity  of  flatus  per  anum,  and  my  dresser  then  succeeded 
in  replacing  the  intestine.  The  man  died,  however,  in  a  few  days 
of  peritonitis,  the  contents  of  the  bowels  not  having  been  evacuated! 
A  post-mortem  examination  was  made,  but  no  cause  could  be* 
found  for  the  difficulty  in  retm-ning  the  hernia:  the  stricture  had 
been  freely  divided,  and  there  were  no  adhesions  of  the  intestine, 
but  it  was  much  thickened,  and  had  become  inelastic  and  of  a 
leathery  consistence.     Mr.  Porter,  of  Dublin,  lately  described  a 
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case  to  me,  in  which,  after  having  opened  tlie  sac,  and  divided  the 
strictme,  he  failed  in  every  attempt  to  return  the  proti-uded  nites- 
tine  into  the  abdomen,  and  his  patient  died  in  three  days  with 
symptoms  of  strang-ulated  hernia.    On  dissection,  it  was  found  tliat 
the  colon  and  part  of  the  ilevim  had  protruded  under  Poupart  s 
ligament,  and  that  a  portion  of  the  ascending  colon  had  fallen  over 
the  entrance  of  the  Ueum  into  the  caput  coli,  so  as  to  completely 
close  the  valve,  and  thus  produce  the  symptoms  of  strangulated 
hernia,  and  prevent  the  return  of  the  protruded  part,  as  the  air 
and  other  contents  of  the  sac  could  not  be  pressed  back  through 
the  iho-cohc  valve.      In  August,  1841,  one  of  my  colleagues 
admitted  a  patient  into  the  hospital  who  was  suffermg  from  a  lai-ge 
strangulated  scrotal  hernia.    The  hot  bath,  ice,  and  taxis,  were  aU 
tried  without  success,  and,  the  operation  being  therefore  detei-mmed 
on,  the  sac  was  laid  open,  and  the  stricture  di^aded;  but  it  ^^^s 
fomd  that  even  then  the  intestine  could  not  be  returned  mto  the 
abdomen,  in  consequence  of  its  bemg  enormously  distended  with 
fluid:   this  was  evacuated  by  a  smaU  punctm-e.     The  patient 
died,  however,  in  a  very  short  time.    If  adhesions  be  the  canse  of 
the  difficulty  in  retnrning  the  intestine  they  must  be  divide^ 
whether  they  are  to  the  omentnm  or  to  the  sac  itself,  and  I  have 
not  found  this  operation  so  difficult  as  we  might  expect   a.  the 
lesions  are  usually  of  recent  formation.  ^^^^^^^'^27'^'^ 
be  so  film  and  extensive  that  an  attempt  to  divide  them  would  be 
uniustifiable.    The  intestine  must,  under  these  cncuinstances  be 
M^L  the  sac,  and  of  com.e  remains,  in  that  case,  under  the  form 
of  an  irreduciUe  hernia.    The  prognosis  is  then  very  imfavom-able 
TSe  cases  I  have  jnst  described,  where,  owmg  o  its  grea 
distention,  the  bowel  could  not  be  returned,  I  believe  that  it  is 
bettefpractic^  not  to  pnncture  it,  either  for  the  evacuation  of  a^ 
or  fluid   but  after  the  strictm-e  is  freely  divided,  the  patient  should 
be  Iced  in  bed,  and  the  protruded  intestine  covered  with  hnen 
Led  in  wL  fomentations,  leaving  it  to  the  chance  of  spontaneous 
S  rwhich  case  it  would  be  easy  to  return  the  protrusion  mto 

'""^  tscZele  or  scrotal  /..ma-When  a  hernia  has  parsed 
the  scrotum,  it  is  no  longer  ^^inx  under  difi'erent 

the  tendon  of  the  external  abdommal  ^  '^^^^^^^^^ 

acquired  new  ones  from  the  ^^^-^^f'^^^l^fj^^^^  fresh 
externa.    The  latter  can  scarcely,  however,  be  regarded 
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coveiing,  as  it  is  a  continuation  of  the  superficial  fascia  of  the 
abdomen,  proceeding  downwards  into  the  scrotum:  by  its  close 
connexion  with  the  circumference  of  the  external  ring,  it  constricts 
it  exactly  as  the  internal  ring  is  constricted  by  the  fascia  spennatica 
iaterna. 

The  coverings  of  a  scrotal  hernia  are, — skin,  superficial  fascia, 
and  cremaster  muscle;  these  are  its  extrinsic,  while  the  fascia 
spermatica  interna  and  peritoneal  sac  form  its  intrinsic  coverings. 

An  oscheocele  is  Hable  to  become  strangulated,  and  must  be 
then  subjected  to  precisely  similar  treatment  to  that  in  bubonocele. 
The  taxis  is  to  be  applied  in  the  same  manner  and  in  the  same 
direction,  the  object  being  to  push  the  viscus  back  along  the  course 
of  the  inguinal  canal,  and  through  the  internal  abdominal  ring,  into 
the  abdomen.  If  the  reduction  cannot,  however,  be  eflFected,  an 
operation  must  be  employed  for  the  rehef  of  the  strangulation. 

The  operation  is  commenced  by  making  an  incision  through  the 
skin  along  the  neck  of  the  tumour,  beginning  immediately  below 
the  external  abdominal  ring,  and  being  continued  downwards  for 
about  an  inch  and  a  half,  fiirst  cutting  through  the  skinj  the 
superficial  fascia  must  next  be  divided  to  an  equal  extent:  tliis  must 
be  done  with  great  care,  and  the  dissection  continued  in  depth  until 
the  fibres  of  the  cremaster  muscle  are  brought  into  view.  As  the 
fascia  is  divisible  into  layers,  there  may  be  some  difl&culty  in 
recognising  the  cremaster  muscle;  this  is,  however,  a  very  important 
point,  as  it  exactly  indicates  to  the  surgeon  the  progress  he  has 
made  in  the  operation.  "When  the  cremaster  muscle  is  distinctly 
recognised  it  must  be  cut  through,  and  the  fascia  spermatica  interna 
win  then  be  reached,  which  is  to  be  very  cautiously  opened,  and 
a  director  passed  upwards  as  far  as  the  stricture.  The  director, 
being  between  the  fascia  and  the  peritoneal  sac,  is  to  be  insinuated 
beneath  the  stricture;  and,  when  brought  into  the  proper  position, 
the  gi-oove  being  directed  forwards,  the  hernial  knife  is  to  be  passed 
along  the  groove,  and  the  stricture  divided  in  the  same  manner  as 
described  when  speaking  upon  the  subject  of  bubonocele.  The  seat  of 
the  stricture  in  strangulated  scrotal  hernia  is  generally  at  the  internal 
ring,  but  the  latter  does  not,  as  in  bubonocele,  remain  in  its  normal 
position  midway  between  the  anterior  and  superior  spinous  process 
of  the  ileum  and  pubes,  but  is  forced  downwards  by  the  tumour 
until  it  is  brought  into  close  proximity  to  the  external  ring;  so  that 
in  dividing  the  strictiu-e,  there  is  no  necessity  for  laying  open  the 
inguinal  canal,  as  would  be  requisite  if  the  rings  were  not  brought 
so  close  to  each  other.  If,  after  the  stricture  has  been  divided 
externally  to  the  peritoneum,  the  sac  cannot  be  emptied,  it  must  be 
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opened,  in  order  to  remove  tlie  obstmction  which  prevents  the 
reduction.  Oscheocele  is  sometimes  congenital;  the  testicle  will 
then  be  found  descended  into  the  scrotum,  instead  of  remaining  m 
the  inguinal  canal,  as  is  frequently  seen  in  bubonocele. 

No  difficulties  offer  themselves  in  this  kind  of  obhque  mgmnal 
hernia  (a  scrotal  hernia)  beyond  those  which  have  already  been 
described  in  "  bubonocele,"  unless  we  admit  the  great  habihty  ot  an 
increase  of  size  in  the  hernial  tumour  when  it  has  reached  the 
scrotum,  as  offering  a  pecuharity.    If  a  scrotal  hernia  has  acqunred 
a  great  size,  the  hernial  sac  should  not  be  opened,  but  the  stricture 
freely  divided,  and  the  sac  emptied  of  its  contents,  if  practicable; 
but  if  this  cannot  be  effected,  an  opening  just  large  enough  to 
admit  the  dii-ector  into  the  sac  should  be  made,  and,  the  director 
being  passed  upwards  into  the  abdomen,  the  neck  of  the  sac  should 
be  divided,  and  the  finger  gently  introduced  to  seek  for  any  adhe- 
sions which  may  prevent  the  bowel  from  being  retm-ned;  should  its 
reduction  prove  impracticable,  it  is  better  for  it  to  be  left  m  the 
scrotum  than  for  the  whole  sac  to  be  laid  open.    Hydrocele  or 
hematocele  of  the  tunica  vaginahs  may  be  concomitant  with  scrotal 
hernia,  and  lead  to  some  diagnostic  difficulties;  or  a  comphcation  of 
a  direct  with  an  obhque  inguinal  hernia  might  possibly  occm-;  so 
that  it  is  always  judicious,  after  the  intestme  seems  to  be  reduced 
by  being  pushed  through  the  external  ring,  to  examme  whether  any 
tumour  still  remains  in  the  mguinal  canal. 

A  very  curious  case  of  hernial  comphcation  occurred  to  me  m 
eonsultation  with  Mr.  Francis  Touhnhi,  of  Hackney.   He  consulted 
r  about  a  patient  who  was  suffeiing  under  symptoms  of  strangu- 
lated hernia'    Upon  making  an  examination  a  ^^fJ^^^J 
fulness  was  felt  in  the  right  mgmnal  canal,  but  not  gl^ang 
appearance  or  feel,  the  evidence  of  a  hei-mal  t-nom-.  It 
wardetermined,  therefore,  to  give  some  calomel  and  opmm  to  allay 
Te  sickn^s  a^d  to  wait  the  effect.    The  symptoms  cont^mng 
h  s"  e  next  day  we  laid  open  Uie  inguin^  e^er; 
the  cause  of  the  shght  protrusion  m  that  region.  As  was  expected 
from Te  general  dmracter  of  the  swelling,  no  hermal  sac  .as 
W  nor'Iid  we  discover  any  visceral  protrusion,  ^^^t  .;hat 

investigation : — 
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"  I  send  you  herewith  the  right  testis,  with  the  appendix  caci 
and  spermatic  chord  attached,  and  the  result  of  my  further  exami- 
nation of  the  body  twenty-four  hours  after  death.  The  skin  was 
yellow;  the  abdomen  tumid.  Upon  opening  this  cavity,  the  intes- 
tines in  situ  were  deep  in  colour,  and  slightly  glued  together  by 
recently  effused  lymph.  I  first  examined  the  left  internal  ring, 
and  found  it  would  easily  admit  the  point  of  the  finger  from 
the  abdomen  into  the  inguinal  canal,  which  contained  nothing 
abnoi-mal.  Upon  laying  open  the  right  inguinal  canal  com- 
pletely into  the  abdomen,  for  it  had  already  been  laid  open  by 
operation  before  death,  the  appendix  cseci  vermiformis  was  found 
passing  through  the  internal  ring  and  inguinal  canal,  and,  termi- 
nating by  a  bulbous  extremity,  was  adhering  firmly  to  the  right 
testicle,  which  was  situated  just  below  the  external  ring:  the 
spermatic  chord  took  its  course  behind  the  appendix  cJBci,  and  they 
were  firmly  adherent  to  each  other.  About  eighteen  inches  of  the 
intestinum  ileum,  forming  numerous  intricate  convolutions,  were 
firmly  boimd  down  to  the  rectum  by  a  considerable  quantity  of 
plastic  lymph,  forming  a  mass  which  completely  filled  up  the  cavity 
of  the  pelvis.  On  separatmg,  or  rather,  unraveUing  this  mass,  some 
pus  flowed  out.  About  six  inches  of  the  intestine  was  completely 
empty,  contracted  and  almost  impervious." 

From  the  history  of  the  symptoms  in  this  case,  as  well  as  from 
the  post-mortem  examination,  it  is  quite  clear  that  the  protrusion 
of  the  vermiform  process  of  the  caecum  was  not  the  cause  of 
obstruction  to  the  bowels,  but  the  adhesion  of  the  small  intestines 
to  each  other.  One  of  the  strongest  proofs  of  this  fact  is,  in  my 
mind,  the  urgency  of  the  sickness,  which  constituted  a  prominent 
feature;  while,  had  protrusion  of  the  caecum  been  the  only  exciting 
cause,  vomiting  would  have  been  merely  a  secondary  symptom. 
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LECTURE  XL. 

Direct  inguinal  hernia,  or  internal  inguinal  hernior-Difficulty  in 
diagnosis— Anatomy  of— Operation  for— Case. 

Femoral  hernia— Peculiarities  of- Diagnosis— Coverings— tondi- 
fl^ns  of— Tawis— Operation— Variation  in  the  course  of  the  epi- 
gastricartery— Case— Prognosis— After-treatment— Difficulties 

which  may  present  themselves  during  the  ope)'ation— Cases. 
Umbilical  hernia-Its  characters-Operation-Mr.  Key's  plan- 
Modification   of-Cases-After-treatment-Ventral  herma— 
Situation  of—Steatomata  may  be  mistaken  for  ventral  herma 
—Operation  for  strangulated  hernia— Prognosis. 

Direct  inguinal  hernia.-lt  is  not  necessary  that  a  scrotal  herma 
should  pass  thi'ongh  the  mternal  abdommal  ring,  as  it  may  protrude 
at  once  from  the  cavity  of  the  abdomen,  through  the  external  rmg: 
this  is  called  a  direct  inguinal  hernia,  or,  from  being  placed  on  the 
inner  side  of  the  epigastric  artery,  is  sometimes  termed  an  mternal 
ingvdnal  hernia:  the  former  term  is,  I  think,  the  most  appropriate 
It  is  very  difficult  to  distinguish  a  dhect  from  .m  obhque  mgumal 
hernia  dm:mg  hfe :  this  difficulty  arises  from  the  descent  of  the 
internal  ring  in  the  obhque  hernia,  so  that  all  obvious  obliquity  m 
he  dtction^  of  the  swelhng  is  lost :  usually,  however,  a  direct  hernia 
may  be  recognised  from  the  absence  of  the  pyramidal  form  and  fiom 
the  part  which  should  form  the  neck  being  enlai-ged  mto  a  broad 
base  above  the  external  ring,  and  being  placed  immediately  on  t^^^ 
outer  side  of  the  spermatic  chord,which,m  an  obhque  mgimial  heima 
is  covered  by  the  tumour.    The  want  of  a  correct  diagnosis  is  not, 
horerimportant  as  to  treatment ;  for  the  dhection  of  the  taxis 
TIL  kind  of  scrotal  hernia  must  be  towai.ls  the  external  nng ; 
a^d If  it  be  oblique  hernia,  the  proximity  f    ^wo  rmgs  d^^^ 
away  with  any  necessity  for  obhquity  m  the  dnection  of  the  force 
Zloy  d  for'^:he  reduction.    A  dhect  iuguhial  herma  ui  passing 
Zu  jh  the  external  ring  pushes  before  it  tl^^  umted^^^^^^^^^^^  h 
internal  obhque  and  transversahs  muscles,  as  this  tendon  fo^ms  t  e 
internal  obiiqu  strengthens  the  abdomuid 

^  the  external  ring^  The  V^^^^^ 
of  the  tendon  is  covered  by  the  internal  abdommal  f-cia  -  ^t 
course  downwards  behind  Poupart's  hgament  to  form  ^^^^^^'^  '^ 
iTyer  of  the  sheath  of  the  femoral  vessels.   The  prmc.pal  anatomic.1 
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point  connected  with  a  direct  inguinal  hernia^  is  the  position  of  the 
epigastric  artery,  which  Hes  on  its  outer  side,  and  that  of  tlie  sper- 
matic chord,  which  is  somewhat  posterior  and  also  external  to  it. 
Should  the  attempt  to  reduce  this  kind  of  hernia  by  the  taxis  fail, 
the  opei-ation  must  be  resorted  to,  as  in  every  other  case  of  strangu- 
lated hernia. 

Ojjei-ation  for  direct  inguinal  hernia. — The  parts  to  be  first  cut 
through  in  this  operation  are  the  skin,  external  spermatic  fascia, 
and  cremaster  muscle ;  the  latter,  however,  if  the  hernia  be  large, 
woiUd  probably  only  cover  the  outer  portion  of  the  tumour,  and  in 
that  case  might  be  tui-ned  off  the  subjacent  coverings  without  using 
the  knife  :  the  tendinous  structure  of  the  internal  obhque  and  trans- 
versalis  muscles  would  thus  be  exposed,  and  must  be  divided,  and 
with  it  (I  think  almost  unavoidably)  the  internal  abdominal  fascia. 
When  these  various  tissues  are  cut  through,  the  stricture  may  be 
liberated  with  sunilar  precautions  to  those  already  mentioned ;  but, 
in  addition,  particular  care  must  be  taken  not  to  give  any  outward, 
du-ection  to  the  knife,  in  consequence  of  the  characteristic  position 
of  the  epigastric  artery.  If  the  contents  of  the  sac  cannot  be  re- 
turned when  the  strictm-e  has  been  divided,  the  sac  must  be  laid 
open,  as  in  the  operation  for  oblique  inguinal  hernia.  I  have  already 
mentioned  that  there  is  considerable  difficulty  in  distinguishing  a 
direct  from  an  obhque  inguinal  hernia ;  and  even  after  the  opera- 
tion this  difficulty  may  not  be  removed ;  for  if  the  united  tendon  of 
the  internal  obhque  and  transversahs  muscles  be  much  attenuated, 
or  if  it  gives  only  a  partial  covering  to  the  hernia,  it  may  escape 
detection,  and  the  hernia  would  then  present  no  specific  character. 

Among  the  numerous  operations  winch  I  have  performed  for 
this  complaint,  I  have  on  two  or  three  occasions  had  some  doubts, 
both  before  and  after  the  operation,  as  to  the  true  natm-e  of  the 
hernia;  and  not  having  an  opportunity  of  post-mortem  examination, 
was  unable  to  clear  up  the  point.  The  following  case,  however, 
seems  to  me  one  in  which  there  can  be  httle  question  as  to  the 
com-se  of  the  protruded  bowel. 

A  patient  was  admitted  into  Luke's  wai-d,  with  a  small  irre- 
ducible scrotal  hernia,  on  the  right  side.  Mr.  Hilton  had  seen  the 
case,  and  thought  it  one  of  direct  inguinal  hernia.  I  was  called  to 
the  case,  and  upon  examination  found  a  smaU  round  finn  tumour 
scarcely  projecting  through  the  right  external  ring,  and  not  in  the 
least  extending  outwards  into  the  inguinal  canal :  as  the  patient  was 
suffenng  under  all  the  symptoms  of  strangulated  hernia,  and  as  I 
was  unable  to  reduce  the  swelling,  I  proposed  the  operation  which 
was  consented  to,  and  immediately  performed.   On  cutting  throu-h 
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the  skin  and  superficial  fascia,  some  few  fibres  of  the  cremaster 
muscle  were  seen  covering  the  outer  half  of  the  swelhng ;  these 
were  easily  turned  downwards  and  outwards,  without  the  aid  ot  the 
knife,  and  a  distinct  tendinous  surface  exposed  :  upon  dividmg  this, 
the  sac  was  exposed  to  view,  and  I  opened  it,  reheved  the  stricture, 
and  easily  reduced  the  hernia  :  the  patient  ^^s  in  a  few  days  con- 
valescent    I  have  no  doubt  in  this  case  I  divided  the  intenia 
abdominal  fascia,  (the  fascia  transversalis  of  Sir  Astley  Cooper,)  at 
the  same  time  I  cut  thi'ough  the  tendons  of  the  internal  obhque  and 
transversalis  muscles.  . 

A  direct  inguinal  hernia  is  usuaUy  very  small,  owang  to  the 
resistance  of  the  tendon  of  the  mternal  obhque  and  transversahs 
muscles;  this  resistance  is  so  great  as  sometimes  actually  to  prevent 
the  protrusion  of  the  tumour  through  the  externa  rmg;  m  a  few 
cases  the  fibres  of  the  tendon  have  given  way,  and  the  herma  passed 
between  them:  under  such  circumstances,  there  would  arise  st^ 
greater  difficulty  in  recognising  the  hernia  as  a  direct  o^^,  J3wing  to 
its  anpearmg  without  its  characteristic  tendinous  covermg.  When 
Td^'ect  Sa  arrives  at  a  large  size,  it  projects  below  the  free  edge 
of  the  tendon  of  the  internal  obhque  and  transversahs  muscles,  so 
that  only  the  inner  and  upper  half  of  the  tumour  is  covered  by  i^ 
but  the  partial  tendinous  covering  is  sufficient  to  mai'k  the  tot 
character  of  the  hernia.    The  great  distmctive  pecuharity  of  dnect 
"h  rnia  is,  however,  the  position  of  the  epigastric  artery; 
Tudlless  the  operator  be  well  acquamted  -^b  f  ~ 
vessel  in  relation  to  the  seat  of  stricture,  he  would  be  very  i^^ly  to 
wotd  it    and  it  is  to  avoid  doing  so,  that,  in  the  operation,  the 
incision  should  always  be  made  dh-ectly  upwards. 

Femoral  Aerma.-This  is  sometimes  also  termed  a  meiocele, 
crurd  herl    In  femoral  hernia  the  protruding  viscus  passes  down 
Z^l^Z,..i^^  ligament  into  the  thigh  ;  it  .ay  e^ily  be  dis^- 
guished  from  inguinal  hernia  if  the  swelling      f  ^f.^^^^^^^^ 
is  seen  distinctly  below  ^o-P-*'^  ^S^^^*  V " 
first  projects  forwards  and  tben  .pWs  Poup^^^^^^^^ 
strongly  resembhng  an  inguinal  ^^^^'^^  l.^  ,,ter  side  of, 
readily  pushed  down  completely  -to  "  ^  to  t  ^^^^^^ 
and  below,  the  spinous  process  of  the  pubes, 
be  ascertained  with  certainty.  f 

The  opening  by  which  a  merocele  passe  ^^^^  ^^f^^^^^^^^^ 
the  abdom'en  into  the  thigh,  is  that,  tl^-|l; 
vessels  also  pass;  these  vessels  ^e  covered  by  the  -  - 
minal  fascia,  which  tissue  furmshes  at  the  ^^^^  ^  ^ . 

to  the  hernia.    The  protrusion,  it  wiU  be  percen  ed,  ha.  S 
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do  with  either  of  the  abdominal  rings,  going  directly  to  the  thigli, 
not  passing  through  but  under  the  abdominal  parietes.  Its  coverings 
are  skin,  superficial  fascia,  internal  abdominal  fascia,  and  peritoneum 
it  does  not  obtain  a  covering  from  the  fascia  lata,  as  it  protrudes* 
thi'ough  the  opening  left  in  that  tissue  for  the  ingress  of  the  saphena 
major  vein.  Sometimes,  however,  a  few  bands  of  fascia  pass  aci'oss 
from  the  iliac  to  the  pubic  portion  of  the  fascia  lata,  and  may  per- 
haps be  considered  as  foi-ming  somewhat  of  a  covering  to  the  hernia, 
but  they  would  offer  no  obstacle  to  the  course  of  the  operation. 

Femoral,  as  weU  as  every  other  kind  of  hernia,  may  present 
itself  under  one  of  the  forms — reducible,  irreducible,  or  strangu- 
lated. In  order  to  discover  whether  the  hernia  be  reducible,  the 
taxis  must  be  applied ;  and  this  may  be  done  immediately,  imless 
there  exists  some  reason  for  first  submitting  the  patient  to  the  warm 
bath,  and  applying  ice  to  the  sweUing :  such  a  delay  would,  for 
instance,  be  advisable,  if  the  tumour  were  tender,  and  the  skin  very 
tense.  The  direction  in  which  the  taxis  must  be  apphed  is  quite 
different  in  femoral  and  inguuial  hernia ;  the  object  in  the  former 
is,  first  to  direct  the  tumour  into  the  thigh,  and  then  to  press  it 
backwards  through  the  saphenous  opening;  and  it  is  not  until  this  is 
accomphshed  that  any  attempt  should  be  made  to  push  the  contents 
of  the  sac  upwards  behind  Poupart's  ligament  into  the  abdominal 
cavity.  When  the  hernia  is  reduced,  the  treatment  is  precisely 
similar  to  that  in  inguinal  hernia;  but  should  it  remain  irreducible, 
both  constitutional  and  local  means  must  be  employed  to  prevent 
it  from  becoming  obstructed ;  and  if  strangulated,  the  operation,  as 
in  the  other  kinds  of  hernia  already  spoken  of,  is  the  only  means 
of  giving  rehef  to  the  patient.  The  operation  in  this  case  diff'ers, 
however,  so  much  from  that  in  inguinal  hernia,  as  to  demand  a 
particular  description. 

Operation  for  strangulated  femoral  hernia. — The  first  step  in 
this  operation  is  to  make  a  horizontal  incision  through  the  base  of 
the  tumour,  and  a  vertical  one  from  the  upper  part  of  the  tumour, 
to  meet  the  first  cut  at  its  centre  (±),  being  intended  to  divide  the 
skin  only.  This  is  the  form  of  incision  which  Sir  Astley  Cooper 
always  employed  in  femoral  hernia,  but  I  do  not  insist  upon  its 
being  invariably  adhered  to,  as  any  incision  through  the  sldn  which 
affords  sufficient  space  for  the  subsequent  steps  in  the  operation, 
may  be  found  equally  efficient.  The  second  step  of  the  operation 
consists  in  dividing  tlie  superficial  fascia  in  the  same  direction  as 
the  incisions  through  the  skin ;  and  if  any  of  the  fibres  of  the  fascia 
lata,  which  I  have  spoken  of  as  sometimes  forming  a  partial  covering 
to  this  hernia,  be  seen,  they  must  be  carefully  divided  so  as  to 
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ensure  tlie  complete  exposure  of  tlie  internal  abdominal  fascia  (the 
"  fascia  propria"  of  Sir  Astley  Cooper).    This  intrinsic  covering  is 
to  be  taken  up  by  the  points  of  a  pair  of  forceps,  and  an  openmg, 
only  just  large  enough  to  admit  of  the  passage  of  a  director,  made 
with  a  sharp-pointed  knife  :  the  fascia  may  then  be  more  completely 
laid  open,  when  a  quantity  of  fat  is  usuaUy  met  with ;  this  must 
not  be  mistaken  for  omentum,  which  it  cannot  be,  because  the 
hernial  sac  remains  yet  unopened.    The  director  must  next  be 
passed  between  the  hernial  sac  and  the  internal  abdominal  fascia, 
being  first  pushed  deeply  into  the  thigh,  and  then  upwards  towards 
Poupart's  hgament.     In  its  upward  progress  some  resistance  will 
be  experienced,  in  proportion  to  the  tightness  of  the  stricture;  the 
director  must,  however,  be  insmuated  beneath  the  point  of  constric- 
tion, and  the  hernial  knife  being  passed  along  the  gi'oove  into  the 
cavity  of  the  abdomen,  its  cutting  edge  is  tm-ned  forwards,  and  the 
stricture  divided  by  giving  the  knife  an  upward  dii'ection.  This 
precaution,  as  to  the  dii-ection  m  wliich  the  cut  is  made,  is  highly 
necessary,  for  the  purpose  of  avoiding  the  epigastric  artery,  which 
lies  on  the  outer  side  of  the  strictm-e.    In  the  normal  arrangement 
of  the  parts,  the  epigastric  artery  can  scarcely  be  considered  m 
danger;  but  it  sometimes  happens  that  that  vessel  is  given  oft  h-om 
the  obturator  artery;  and  when  this  is  the  case,  it  must  cross 
exactly  over  the  part  of  the  tumour  subjected  to  consti-iction  ^d 
could  then  hardly  escape  bemg  wounded  dming  the  division  of  the 
stricture.    To  avoid  this  accident,  I  always  pass  my  finger  along 
the  dkector,  while  it  is  under  the  strictm-e,  to  feel  for  the  pulsation 
of  the  artery  before  I  use  the  knife.    If  I  detect  the  presence  of 
the  vessel,  I  do  not  divide  the  strictm-e  by  the  knife  but  by  the 
finger-nail,  or  a  blmit  instrument  not  likely  to  ^vomld  the  arteiy. 
The  internal  abdominal  fascia,  or  fascia  propria,  is  always,  m  my 
opinion,  the  seat  of  the  constriction  in  femoral  herma,  and  neither 
Poupart^s  nor  Gimbernat^s  hgament,  as  many  sui'geons  behevc 
I  once  had  a  very  strong  demonstration  of       "  .1.7^y;:trt;i| 
the  operation  for  femoral  hernia,  intending  to  ^^de  thy ti  dnx 
externally  to  the  peritoneal  sac,  and  havmg,  as  I  ^^1- 
the  strictui-e,  I  attempted  to  reduce  the  herina;  1  could  no  , 
however,  succeed;   but  still  feeling  miwillmg  to  open  the  peri- 
tonei I  divided  ;ome  fibres  of  Poupart's  ^f^'^ 
Gimbernat's  ligament,  but  both  witliout  eflect.    ^^^^^  ^^ 
native  now  appeared  to  be  m  opemng  the  sac;  and  cau  ously 
proceeding  to^do  so,  I  Wd  that  I  ^^^^1:1  t 
^-^:7=^r;he\:r;t  dnectly  reduced;  in 
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tliis  case,  at  any  rate,  proving  that  the  seat  of  the  stricture  was  in  the 
internal  abdominal  fascia.  As  far  as  my  experience  has  gone,  I  should 
say  that  the  prognosis  in  femoral  hernia  is  more  favourable  than  in 
any  other  species,  particularly  when  the  stricture  is  divided  externally 
to  the  peritoneal  sac ;  a  modiiication  of  the  operation  which,  indeed, 
I  have  found  more  easily  effected  than  in  the  other  kinds  of  pro- 
trusion. The  after-treatment  of  femoral  hernia  does  not  in  any 
respect  differ  from  that  in  the  inguinal :  purgatives  must  not  be 
employed,  but  the  bowels  left  to  their  natural  action ;  as  the  peri- 
staltic motion  produced  by  cathartic  medicines  interrupts  the  progress 
of  the  restoration  of  the  parts. 

It  may  be  well  to  describe  here  some  of  the  difficulties  which 
may  be  encountered  in  cases  of  femoral  hernia ;  and  I  shall  do  my 
best  to  point  out  the  means  which  are  to  be  employed  to  avoid 
and  overcome  them.  In  the  first  place,  we  must  be  cautious  in 
our  diagnosis,  and,  however  certain  as  to  the  true  nature  of  the 
tumour,  always  commence  the  operation  rather  with  the  delibera- 
tion of  one  about  to  enter  upon  an  exploration,  than  with  that 
confidence  only  admissible  under  ch-cumstances  of  indisputable 
certainty. 

Although  it  is  easier  to  distinguish  a  femoral  than  it  is  an 
inguinal  hernia,  yet  there  may  be  abnormal  conditions  relating  to 
the  seat  of  femoral  hernia  which  complicate  its  diagnostic  marks.  An 
enlarged  gland  in  the  upper  part  of  the  thigh  concomitant  with 
sickness  and  obstruction  in  the  bowels,  may  offer  great  difficulty 
as  to  the  mode  of  proceeding.  If,  under  these  circumstances,  the 
symptoms  be  of  recent  occurrence,  and  delay  therefore  admissible, 
internal  remedies  may  be  first  had  recovu-se  to,  and  the  taxis 
employed;  but  should  the  obstruction  have  existed  for  a  consider- 
able time,  and  the  patient  be  in  danger,  an  exploring  operation 
should  not  be  delayed.  Supposing  an  enlarged  gland  be  exposed, 
it  should  be  removed,  and  the  investigation  continued;  for  it  is  very 
probable  that,  under  the  circumstances  described,  a  hernial  tumour 
may  yet  be  discovered  behind  the  enlarged  gland.  Sir  Astley 
Cooper  mentions  a  case,  in  his  published  lectures,  of  a  patient 
being  admitted  into  Guy^s  Hospital,  with  a  strangulated  femoral 
hernia,  to  which  he  had  had  a  poultice  apphed  for  three  days,  under 
the  supposition  that  it  was  a  bubo.  When  the  operation  was  per- 
formed, the  intestine  was  found  in  a  state  of  gangrene,  and  the 
patient  died.  Another  case  is  mentioned,  in  which  a  surgeon  not 
only  poulticed,  but  also  opened  a  femoral  hernia,  behering  it  to  be 
abscess,  and  the  patient  died  two  days  after,  I  witnessed  the  same 
mistake  in  Norwich,  several  years  ago ;  but  in  that  case  the  patient 
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survived,  and  an  artificial  anus  proved  only  a  temporary  incon- 
venience. 

Psoas  abscess  and  femoral  hernia  may  co-exist,  and  should 
exploration  be  necessary  from  the  continuation  of  hernial  symptoms 
after  proper  remedies  have  been  ineffectually  administered,  the 
surgeon  is  not  only  justified,  but  bound  to  investigate  the  natm-e 
of  the  swelling  by  exploration.    Varicose  veins,  or  tumours  of  any 
kind  in  this  region  of  the  thigh,  may  lead  to  the  necessity  for 
similar  treatment  as  in  the  cases  alluded  to.    I  must  again  also 
caution  you,  gentlemen,  not  to  confound  inguinal  with  femoral 
hernia;  for  neither  the  taxis  nor  the  surgical  operation  for  the 
division  of  the  stricture  is  applicable  to  either  indiscriminately. 
-     In  making  the  first  incision,  without  due  caution  you  might  easily 
wound  the  saphena  major  vein;  you  should  therefore  always  ascertain 
beforehand  the  precise  position  of  that  vessel.    Immediately  under 
the  skin  you  may  meet  with  some  difiiculty,  in  consequence  of  the 
presence  of  enlarged  absorbent  glands,  Avhich  may  requii-e  to  be 
removed  to  enable  you  to  prosecute  the  further  steps  of  the  opera- 
tion. The  fascia  superficiahs  you  will  also  sometimes  find  thickened, 
at  others  attenuated,  and  you  should  be  prepared  for  this  variation, 
or  you  may  in  some  cases  hardly  recognise  the  structure  when 
exposed  to  view,  and  may  go  on  dividing  the  fascia  mto  several 
layers,  so  as  to  complicate  the  operation,  and  preclude  the  possibdity 
of  knowing  how  far  you  have  proceeded.    The  laying  open  the 
sheath  of  the  femoral  vessels  is  in  all  cases  a  difficult  part  of  the 
operation,  as  that  tissue  is  not  very  easily  distinguished,  either  from 
the  superficial  fascia  or  from  the  hernial  sac.    UsuaUy,  however 
a  large  vein  wUl  be  found  between  the  sheath  and  the  superficial 
fascia,  and  some  fat  between  the  sheath  and  the  sac  (the  peritoneum); 
but  where  neither  be  present,  great  caution  is  reqmred  m  this  part 
of  the  operation.    The  division  of  the  strictui-eis  very  embarrassmg 
to  a  young  operator,  from  the  great  depth  of  the  const3-iction  and 
in  passing  the  director  under  it,  it  must  be  pushed  deeply  bad.- 
wards  into  the  thigh,  before  it  is  directed  upwards  under  Poupar  s 
ligament.     In  femoral  hernia  I  have  found  the  di^1Slon  of  the 
•    stricture  external  to  the  sac  more  frequently  effective  than  ni  in- 
guinal; but  it  requires  some  caution,  in  pushing  the  contents  ot  the 
sac  into  the  abdomen,  to  prevent  the  sac  and  contents  from  aU 
going  up  together  ("en  bloc"),  thus  converting  an  external  in  o 
an  internal  hernia-a  result  which  would  most  probably  terminate 
fatally.    Even  in  the  common  application  of  the  taxis  only,  this 
has  been  known  to  result.     If  compelled  to  open  the  sac,  you 
will  generally  find  a  considerable  quantity  of  flmd  escape,  some- 
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times  before,  but  more  frequently  after  the  stricture  has  been  divided. 
I  have  seen  so  much  flow  out  as  to  give  rise  to  some  apprehension 
that  the  intestine  had  been  wounded — an  accident  more  likely  to 
occur  in  femoral  than  in  any  other  species  of  hernia. 

Umbilical  hernia,  or  exomphalos,  is  a  protrusion  of  a  portion  of 
the  contents  of  the  abdomen  through  the  umbilical  ring  :  it  is  sub- 
ject to  exactly  the  same  conditions  as  other  hernise — that  is  to  say, 
it  may  be  either  reducible,  irreducible,  obstructed,  or  strangulated: 
it  is  more  especially  liable  to  obstruction.  If  common  precaution 
be  exercised  at  an  early  period  of  protrusion,  all  ill  effect  may 
easily  be  prevented ;  for  it  is  generally  reduced  with  ease,  and 
the  simplest  mechanical  means  are  sufficient  to  retain  it  within  its 
ca^dty.  Infants  are  most  hable  to  this  hernia,  owing  to  the  large 
size  of  the  lunbilicus  at  that  early  age:  even  at  birth  urabiHcal 
hernise  are  not  by  any  means  unfrequent.  The  congenital  ten- 
dency may,  however,  be  easily  overcome  by  judicious  management. 

The  parts  called  the  umbiHcus  are  in  a  diflferent  condition  tq 
every  other  part  of  the  human  body:  the  navel  is,  indeed,  merely  a 
cicatrix  produced  by  the  healing  of  an  opening  through  which  in 
foetal  life  an  apparatus  had  passed,  for  the  purpose  of  maintaining 
a  communication  between  the  mother  and  child.  At  the  time  of 
bii'th  the  umbihcal  cord  is  severed  close  to  the  infant,  and  as  the 
di^dded  part  heals  it  leaves  a  permanent  cicatrix,  which  always 
remains  a  weak  point  in  the  parietes  of  the  abdomen.  At  its 
commencement  an  umbilical  hernia  usually  presents  a  rounded  pro- 
jection at  the  navel,  but  in  thin  persons  it  soon  acquires  a  pendulous 
character.  The  neck  of  the  hernia  is  usually  above  the  centre  of 
the  umbilical  ring,  and  consequently  also  above  the  remains  of  the 
umbilical  vessels.  The  coverings  of  this  hernia  are — skm,  super- 
ficial fascia,  internal  abdominal  fascia,  and  peritoneum;  but  if  the 
hernia  be  very  large,  and  has  existed  for  some  length  of  time,  the 
cicatrix  of  both  the  superficial  fascia  and  internal  abdominal  fascia 
may  have  become  completely  absorbed;  and  in  that  case  the  skin 
and  peritoneum  would  alone  be  left  as  the  hernial  coverings:  hence, 
it  is  obvious  that  the  greatest  care  is  necessary  in  making  the  first 
incision  in  the  operation  for  strangulated  umbilical  hernia. 

The  operation  is  commenced  by  making  a  vertical  incision  two 
and  a  half  or  three  inches  in  length,  according  to  the  size  of  the 
tumour.  The  incision  must  commence  above  the  tumour,  about  one 
half  its  length  being  in  the  linea  alba,  penetrating  through  the 
skin  and  superficial  fascia,  and  the  other  half  extending  along  the 
tumour  itself,  dividing  the  skin  over  the  protrusion.  When  this  is 
accomplished,  the  linea  alba  must  be  laid  bare  as  far  as  the  upper 
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section  of  the  first  incision  extends;  the  tendon  must  be  cai-efuUy 
perforated,  and  the  director  passed  between  it  and  the  internal 
abdominal  fascia  downwards  to  the  umbilical  idng;  the  internal 
abdominal  fascia  is  then  to  be  opened  and  the  director  passed  on 
between  it  and  the  sac  down  to  the  hernial  tumom\    The  hernial 
knife  is  then  introduced  along  the  groove  of  the  director,  or  upon 
the  finger  (the  latter  is  perhaps  the  safer  and  more  convenient 
method),  and  the  stricture  cautiously  divided.    Wlien  the  constric- 
tion is  reheved,  the  sac  should,  if  possible,  be  emptied  of  its  con- 
tents, but  never  itself  opened,  unless  in  cases  of  extreme  necessity. 
To  my  late  colleague,  Mr.  Key,  is  due  the  credit  of  having  de\ised 
the  plan  of  passing  the  director  through  the  linea  alba  above  the 
hernia,  so  as  to  divide  the  strictme  by  an  incision  made  from  above 
downwards,  instead  of  commencing  from  below:  by  this  means  we 
gain  the  important  advantage  of  exposing  with  certainty  the  mternal 
abdominal  fascia,  and  secuiing  the  division  of  the  stricture,  without 
risk  of  injm-ing  the  peritoneal  sac— an  accident  which  is  ahnost 
unavoidable  if  the  operation  be  performed  in  the  usual  manner.  1 
always  adopted  Mr.  Key's  plan  until,  having  in  one  instance  failed 
to  empty  the  sac  after  1  had  divided  the  stricture,  I  continued  my 
incision  upon  the  tumour,  intending  to  open  the  sac  itself;  but  as 
soon  as  I  had  exposed  the  sac,  by  cutting  through  its  fascial 
covering,  it  suddenly  became  flaccid,  and  the  contents  were  readily 
returned.  Since  this  case  I  have  so  far  modified  Mr.  Key's  method 
as  to  continue  my  incision  through  the  internal  abdommal  fascia 
along  the  upper  portion  of  the  tumour,  and  I  beheve  that  the  di^^sion 
of  the  skin  from  the  circumference  of  the  umbihcal  rmg  facilitates 
the  hberation  of  the  strictm-e,  and  tends  also  to  set  fi-ee  the  neck  of 
the  hernial  sac:  at  any  rate,  I  should  strongly  recommend,  that, 
where  Mr.  Key's  method  does  not  succeed,  the  effect  of  prolongmg 
the  incision  should  be  tried  before  the  sac  be  opened,  as  it  is  m 
opening  that  membrane  that  the  greatest  dauger  is  to  be  appre- 
hended; this  is  perhaps  more  the  case  in  umbihcal  than  m  any  other 

kind  of  hernia.  • 

Some  time  since  I  was  requested  by  Dr.  Wilhams,  of  la^1stock- 
square,  to  visit  a  lady  about  60  years  of  age,  weighing  at  least 
twenty  stone,  who  was  the  subject  of  a  large  umbihcal  lierma 
^hich  had  been  irreducible  for  many  ycai-s,  and  had  become  e  the 
strangulated  or  obstructed  five  days  before  The  cise  -^^^f^ 
some^at  complicated  by  the  -istence  of  a  hu^^e  .n^nnd^^^^^^^^ 
in  the  right  side;  but  the  latter  was  reducible  and  free  fion  pmn 
or  tension.  I  therefore  proposed  operating  on  the  umbihcal  tuiiK^u  , 
which  was  consented  to.    I  made  my  incision  m  the  course  ol  the 
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linea  alba  an  incli  and  a  half  long,  terminating  half  an  inch  above 
the  tiuuour;  this  exposed  the  internal  abdominal  fascia;  I  made  an 
opening  into  it,  and  passing  my  finger  between  it  and  the  peri- 
toneum downwards  to  the  point  of  constriction,  divided  the  stricture, 
but  was  stiU  unable  to  empty  the  sac.  I  therefore  continued  my 
external  incision  through  the  skin  for  the  remaining  half-inch,  and 
also  for  an  inch  on  the  tumour  itself;  and  the  moment  I  had  divided 
the  abdominal  fascia  of  the  hernia,  the  sac  became  flaccid,  and  a 
large  portion  of  its  contents  receded  into  the  abdomen.  Two  hours 
after  the  operation  the  patient  had  a  copious  motion,  and  a  second 
shortly  after,  without  the  use  of  purgatives;  but  on  the  third  day 
symptoms  of  sloughing  omentum  came  on,  and  on  the  ninth  day 
after  the  operation  the  patient  died. 

Sept.  29,  1837,  I  operated  on  an  old  woman,  aged  79,  at  Guy^s 
Hospital,  for  sti-angulated  umbihcal  hernia,  of  which  she  had  been 
the  subject  for  fifty  years,  but,  three  days  previous  to  her  admis- 
sion, a  fresh  portion  had  descended  and  become  strangulated.  I 
did  not  open  the  sac,  and  could  not  reheve  the  stricture  until  I  had 
divided  the  abdominal  fascia  covering  the  hernia  itself,  as  in  the 
last  case;  but  dh'ectly  this  was  eff'ected,  the  protruded  intestine 
was  readily  pressed  back  iuto  the  abdomen,  and  the  patient  re- 
covered without  a  single  bad  symptom. 

Some  years  ago  I  saw  Mr.  Callaway  operate  for  umbilical 
hernia  on  a  woman  aged  55,  who  had  had  fifteen  children.  The 
tumour  was  of  very  large  size,  and  the  greater  part  of  it  had  existed 
for  upwards  of  twenty  years,  but  a  fresh  portion  had  descended 
four  days  before  her  admission  into  the  hospital.  The  swelling 
felt  as  hai'd  as  if  it  contained  some  solid  viscus,  and  was  so  large 
as  to  occupy  the  middle  third  of  the  abdomen;  the  upper  portion 
was  soft,  and  seemed  to  contain  the  newly  protruded  intestine;  the 
larger  and  harder  portion  was  believed  to  contain  consolidated 
omentum.  We  considered  it  a  very  unfavourable  case  for  the 
operation;  but  Mr.  Callaway  felt  it  right  to  give  the  patient  the 
only  chance  there  was  of  saving  her  life.  He  commenced  his 
operation  by  making  an  incision  vertically  along  the  upper  third  of 
the  tiunour;  and,  cutting  through  the  skin,  an  inch  in  depth  of 
fat,  and  the  superficial  fascia,  he  was  enabled  to  raise  the  tumom* 
sufficiently  to  expose  the  umbihcal  opening  and  the  neck  of  the  sac, 
covered  by  the  internal  abdominal  fascia.  Through  this  fascia  he 
made  a  smaU  opening  (leaving  the  peritoneal  covering  intact),  and 
then  divided  the  strictm-e,  at  the  same  time  enlarging  the  umbilical 
ring  for  nearly  an  inch.  The  hernial  sac,  however,  remained  as 
tense  as  before:   he  therefore  passed  the  probe-pointed  bistoury 
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again  between  the  sac  and  the  internal  abdominal  fascia,  and, 
cutting  downwards  along  the  tumour,  freely  laid  open  its  fascial 
covering,  when  the  sac  became  at  once  relaxed— satisfax;toi-ily 
proving  that  the  stricture  resulted  as  much,  at  any  rate,  from  the 
fascial  covermg  of  the  hernia  as  from  the  fascia  of  the  ring  itself. 
Although  this  patient  had  alvine  excretions,  she  sank  the  next  day; 
but  a  post-mortem  examination  was  not  permitted. 

The  after-treatment  of  umbihcal  hernia  is  similar  to  that  which 
is  followed  after  the  removal  of  the  mechanical  cause  of  obstruc- 
tion to  the  intestines  in  every  other  species  of  hernia;  the  patients, 
however,  less  frequently  recover  from  the  operation. 

Ventral  hernia  may  occur  in  any  part  of  the  abdomen,  but  ai-e 
more  frequent  in  the  tenduaous  than  in  the  muscular  parietes. 
When  they  occur  in  the  com-se  of  the  linea  alba  above  the  umbilicus, 
the  symptoms  usually  indicate  interference  with  the  functions  of 
the  stomach.    This  has  sometimes  led  to  the  supposition  that  that 
organ  was  itself  protruded;  but  no  record  of  any  such  phenomenon 
is  to  be  found,  and  the  disorder  of  the  stomach  depends  upon  its 
proximity  to  the  protruded  viscus,  and  from  the  dragging  action  of 
omentum  upon  it  when  either  that  structure  or  the  colon  constitutes 
the  contents  of  the  hernia.  The  only  cases  in  which  I  have  known 
the  stomach  to  be  the  subject  of  hernia  were  when  there  existed 
malformation  of  the  diaphragm;   and,  under  those  circumstances, 
I  have  seen  both  the  stomach  and  the  arch  of  the  colon  withm  the 
chest.    Ventral  hernife  sometimes  traverse  the  hnea  semi-lunares, 
and  are  placed  under  precisely  the  same  conditions  as  when  they 
perforate  the  hnea  alba,  the  disturbance  experienced  m  the  func- 
tions of  the  intestines  forming  the  diagnostic  marks  m  both  cases. 
It  sometimes  happens,  however,  that  small  fatty  tumours  (steatomata) 
are  formed  in  difleerent  parts  of  the  abdominal  parietes,  and  these 
may  easily  be  mistaken  for  hernial  protrusions,  especially  if  they 
happen  to  be  concomitant  with  any  interruption  to  the  function  of 
the  bowels;  and  if  in  that  case  the  medical  treatment  failed  to 
restore  the  bowels  to  their  healthy  condition,  it  would  be  proper  to 
cautiously  cut  down  upon  the  tumour  to  investigate  its  chai-acter. 
It  is  stated  that  steatomata  may  always  be  recognised  by  their 
doughy  feel  and  lobulated  form;  but  the  existence  of  these  physical 
signs  ought  not  to  prevent  the  exploration  of  the  tumour  under  the 
circumstances  I  have  mentioned;  for,  in  addition  to  the  abnormal 
formation  of  fat,  there  may  be  protrusion  of  intestine  or  omentum, 
and  even  the  latter  may  cause  all  the  symptoms  of  hernia. 

When  ventral  hernise  are  reducible,  bandages  or  trasses  must  be 
worn  to  prevent  their  recurrence.    If  irreducible,  they  reqmre  some 
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mechanical  appai-atus  to  prevent  furtlier  protrusioUj  and  to  defend 
the  parts  from  external  injury.  If  strangulated,  they  require  to  be 
relieved  by  operation;  similarly  indeed  to  every  land  of  hernia. 
Venti'al  hernise,  however,  differ  in  some  degree  from  other  abdominal 
hernise  in  one  respect:  instead  of  passing,  as  the  latter,  through 
lai'ge  natural  openings,  they  project  through  small  perforations 
normally  intended  only  for  the  transmission  of  minute  vessels,  and 
which  become  sufficiently  enlarged,  from  some  accidental  cause,  to 
admit  of  visceral  displacement.  Ventral  hernise,  however,  like 
all  other  abdominal  hemise,  derive  a  covering  from  the  internal 
abdominal  fascia.  Operations  for  ventral  hemise  are  not  often 
successful. 
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LECTURE  XLI. 

CONTINUATION  OF  HERNIA. 

Obturator  hernia-Characters  of-Diffimlty  of  detection  during 
life—Ischiatic  hernia— Characters  of— Difficulty  of  detection^ 
Case— Perineal  hernia— Characters  of— Seldom  forms  external 
projection— Most  frequent  in  female— Case— Opening  the  sac  in 
strangulated    hernia-Operation-Treatment-Precautwm  m 
returning  intestine-Wound  of  intestine-Treatment-Drffic^lty 
in  returning  the  intestine  after  the  sac  is  opened-Sphacelated 
omentum-Rem.oval  of  dead  part-Symptoms  of  gangrene- 
Treatment-Difficulty  in  returning  the  intestine  m  congenital 
hubonocele-Cases-Strangulated    hernia,    complicated  with 
hvdrocele-Case— Necessity  for  ewploration-Hernia  not  always 
relieved  by  reduction-Case-Optning  the  cavity  of  the  abdomen 
for  exploration-Strangulation  within  the  abdomen-Symptoms 
^Obstruction  may  exist  either  in  large  or  small  intestines- 
Case. 

Obturator  hernia  indicates  the  proti'usion  of  any  viscus  througli 
t?e  f™en  in  the  obtuz^ator  ligan^ent,  which  fox^s  a  passage  for 
the  obtnrator  vessels.    This  opening,  in  its  nonnal  state,  is  very 
laU  and  the  tissue  forming  it  extremely  inextensxble;  the  hennal 
pToWon  itself  can  therefore  be  but  small,  and  as  .t  .s  very  deeply 
seated  on  the  upper  part  of  the  thigh,  it  is  ahnost  imp  s.b  t^at 
it  can  be  discovered  during  life :  indeed,  I  do  not  thmk  that  any 
case  is  on  record  in  which  this  hernia  has  been  found  befo  e 
the  death  of  the  patient.    It  consequently  becomes  a  question  as  to 
he  cotrse  the  sm^geon  ought  to  adopt  when  the  symptoms  of  hern  a 
trunsubduedV  the  application  of  the  ^^^^^^T^ 
the  same  time  no  external  tumoui-  can  be  found  to  mdicate  the 

point,  t.^em  y  dangerous  as  opemng 

r2;c;:'i:it-e  e.e,  ^^^^ 
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consist  only,  strictly  spealdng,  of  peritoneum  and  internal  abdo- 
minal fascia,  for  the  skin  and  muscles  of  the  thigh  cannot  be  cor- 
rectly considered  as  forming  any  part  of  the  covering  of  this  hernia. 
My  colleague,  Mr.  Hilton,  lately  discovered  an  obturator  hernia  in 
a  subject  in  the  dissecting  roomj  the  protrusion  was  found  not  to 
have  passed  into  the  sheath  of  the  obturator  vessels,  but  above 
them,  as  is  invariably  the  case  in  this  description  of  hernia. 

Ischiatic  hernia  is  the  protrusion  of  a  viscus  through  the  ischiatic 
notch,  below  the  pyriform  muscle;  it  accompanies,  therefore,  the 
great  sciatic  nerve.  I  believe  there  is  no  case  known  in  which 
such  a  hernia  was  detected  during  life :  but  Sir  Astley  Cooper 
describes  that  in  the  dissection  of  a  subject  who  had  died  of  a 
strangulated  hernia  of  seven  days'  standing,  he  discovered  a  portion 
of  intestine  beliind  the  gluteus  maximus  muscle,  strangulated  at 
the  point  of  its  exit  fi-om  the  ischiatic  notch :  this  hernia  resembles 
in  one  respect  the  obturator  hernia  just  described — viz.,  in  being 
equally  difficult  of  detection  during  Hfe.  A  tumour  of  any  kind 
situated  in  this  region  is  very  hkely  to  be  mistaken  for  a  hernia,  as 
it  might  be  capable  of  both  ddatation  and  motion  in  the  act  of 
coughing;  and  the  presence  of  such  a  tumour,  attended  by  inter- 
ruption to  the  functions  of  the  bowels,  might  lead  to  great  compli- 
cation and  difficulty  in  the  diagnosis.  The  late  Dr.  Lubbock,  of 
Norwich,  was  consulted  by  a  patient  who  had  a  large  deep-seated 
tumour  in  the  gluteal  region.  After  examination,  Dr.  Lubbock 
determined  upon  removing  the  tumour,  and  proceeded  to  the 
operation;  but,  on  making  the  first  incision,  he  found  that  the  cries 
of  the  patient  created  such  an  influence  upon  the  tumour,  that  he 
mistook  it  for  a  hernia,  and  immediately  closed  the  wound.  About  a 
year  afterwards  I  removed  this  tumour,  and  found  that  it  was 
fibrous,  firmly  fixed'to  both  sacro-sciatic  ligaments,  and  projecting 
partly  into  the  ischiatic  notch,  which  was  sufficient  to  account  for 
the  effect  produced  on  it  by  the  act  of  coughing.  If  a  hernia 
protruded  through  the  ischiatic  notch,  it  could  not  be  discovered 
externally  during  life,  and  the  only  plan  of  proceeding  would  be 
exploration,  as  in  cases  of  obturator  and  internal  hernije. 

Perineal  hernia. — This  kind  of  hernia  does  not  often  form  a 
sufficient  external  projection  to  produce  a  tumour,  and  rarely 
becomes  strangulated;  but  it  interferes  with  the  functions  of  the 
rectum  and  vagina.  Some  mechanical  arrangement  is  therefore 
required  to  remove  or  dimuiish  this  inconvenience,  and  the  pessary 
or  bandages  are  generally  found  effective.  I  have  myself,  however, 
no  experience  of  this  hernia,  and  believe,  that  as  it  most  frequently 
occurs  in  the  female,  it  generally  falls  under  the  care  of  the  obste- 
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trie  practitioner.  Perineal  hernia  may^  however,  occur  in  the  male 
subject ;  the  intestines  would  then  be  placed  in  the  pouch  of  peri- 
tonetun  between  the  rectum  and  urinary  bladder,  and,  protruding 
downwards  into  the  perineum,  would  there  form  a  hernial  tumour ; 
still  this  might  not  produce  sufficient  external  tumour  to  be  detectable 
in  the  Hving  subject.  Sir  A.  Cooper  states,  in  liis  Avorlc  on  hernia, 
that  he  had  once  an  opportunity  of  dissecting  such  a  case,  and 
found  the  hernia  placed  between  the  anus  and  the  prostate  gland. 
In  that  case  the  perineum  externally  presented  a  shght  abnormal 
convexity,  but  not  a  distinct  tumour.  I  believe  that  under  symp- 
toms of  strangulated  intestine,  concomitant  with  perineal  tumom-s, 
the  perineum  should  be  opened  to  seek  for  hernia,  in  preference  to 
proceeding  to  abdominal  exploration,  as  in  this  case  the  hernia 
would  not  be  so  easily  reached.  Should  it,  however,  happen  by 
any  possibihty,  that  either  perineal  or  ischiatic  hernia  be  detected 
during  life,  and  effectual  means  employed  to  reduce  them,  bandages 
and  compresses  should  be  appHed  to  prevent  their  recm-rence. 

In  speaking  of  the  operation  for  strangulated  hernia,  I  have 
liitherto  dwelt  chiefly  upon  the  division  of  the  stricture  external  to  the 
peritoneal  sac,  my  object  being  to  impress  strongly  the  advisabihty 
of  always  first  attempting  that  method  of  procedure.  But  this  may 
not  always  be  possible;  I  have  now  therefore  to  describe  the  cu:cum- 
stances  under  which  the  opening  of  the  sac  itself  becomes  unpera- 
tive  and  the  difficulties  that  may  at  the  same  tune  present  them- 
selves    When,  after  the  division  of  the  stricture,  the  hernia  stiU 
remains  irreducible,  it  shows  that  the  contents  have  undergone 
some  change  whicb  tends  to  maintain  them  m  theu:  abnormal 
situation     To  overcome  this  obstacle  to  the  reduction  of  the  hei-ma, 
the  sac  must  be  laid  open:  this  operation  requires  great  caution, 
for  it  not  nnfreqnently  happens  that  there  are' adhesions  between 
tbe  sac  and  its  contents.  When  the  opening  is  made,  the  omentum 
is  generally  first  seen,  and  should  the  intestine  he  in  front,  it  is 
iulcions  to  cover  it  with  omentum,  so  that  in  passing  the  finger  or 
director  upwards  towards  the  neck  of  the  sac,  the  intestine  may  not 
be  so  much  exposed  to  injury.    If  there  be  any  obstruction  to  the 
passage  of  the  finger  through  the  neck  of  the  sac  mto  the  ca.. ty  of 
the  abdomen,  it  is  evident  that  the  stricture  has  produced  a  tlncken- 
ng  or  constriction  of  the  sac  itself;  this  might  indeed  have  gone 
on  to  such  an  extent  as  to  require  division  by  the  ^^l^;^^^ 
that  case  should  be  passed  upwards  into  the  -^^'^J^'^'J^^^l, 
fin<rpv  or  director     In  this  operation  there  is  great  danger  ot 
the  hngei  or  au-ector.    xi  i  fi,,,ou„h  the  constricted 

woimding  the  intestme  m  passing  tlie  knite  t^iou^n  ^ 
part  of  the  sac.  To  avoid  this,  I  invented  a  kmfe,  the  cuttmg  edge 
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of  which  is  protected  by  a  slide,  so  that  it  may  be  passed  with 
safety  thi-ough  the  constricted  neck  of  the  sac,  and  then  being 
exposed  by  withdi-awing  the  guard,  the  stricture  may  be  divided 
without  danger  to  the  intestine. 

When  the  constriction  in  the  neck  of  the  sac  is  overcome,  it 
must  be  ascertained  whether  the  protruded  bowel  is  in  a  fit  condi- 
tion to  be  returned  into  the  cavity  of  the  abdomen;  if  it  be  of  a 
dark  mulberry  colour,  and  does  not  change  its  appearance  when  the 
constriction  is  removed,  the  blood  in  its  vessels  must  have  become 
coagulated,  and  death  of  the  pai-t  must  consequently  have  super- 
vened; if  this  be  the  case,  it  will  also  usually  be  fovmd  that  the 
intestine  has  lost  its  natural  elasticity,  and  pits  upon  pressure.  If 
the  bowel  be  in  such  a  state,  it  would  clearly  be  imfit  to  be  re- 
turned into  the  abdomen,  but  I  should  hesitate  before  I  laid  it 
open,  and  should  apply  warm  fomentations  or  a  hght  poultice,  in 
the  hope  that  its  restoration  may  be  efi"ected.     Should  this  hope 
prove  abortive,  the  bowel  must  be  opened,  and  an  artificial  anus  esta- 
blished. In  any  case  in  which  there  existed  the  shghtest  hope  that  the 
bowel  stiU  admitted  of  restoration,  and  that  the  blood  in  its  vessels 
remained  fluid,  I  should  retmn  it  to  the  abdomen,  as  the  restorative 
process  is  more  hkely  to  proceed  when  it  is  in  its  natm-al  cavity, 
than  if  it  remained  in  the  hernial  sac;   and  even  should  it  subse- 
quently sphacelate,  adhesive  inflammation  would  be  set  up  from 
withm,  and  preclude  the  liabHity  to  extravasation  of  the  con- 
tents of  the  intestine  into  the  peritoneal  cavity.    In  retm^iing 
an  intestine  under  these  circumstances,  care  should  be  taken  that 
it  is  merely  placed  at  the  mouth  of  the  neck  of  the  sac,  so  that  if 
extravasation  should  occur,  the  effiised  matter  may  issue  through 
that  outlet.    Should  it  happen,  notwithstanding  every  precaution, 
that  the  intestine  be  wounded  in  the  division  of  a  stricture,  and  the 
opening  be  very  small,  the  edges  of  the  wound  should  be  taken  up 
by  the  point  of  a  pair  of  forceps,  and  a  silk  hgature  passed  round 
the  small  portion  thus  taken  up;  the  silk  wiU  soon  be  covered  by 
plastic  matter,  thrown  out  from  the  peritoneal  coat,  while  the  inflam- 
matory  action  produces  ulceration  through  the  mucous  membraue, 
and  the  silk  is  ultimately  dischai'ged  by  the  intestinal  canal.    Sir  a! 
Cooper  mentions  two  or  three  caseswhere  recovery  was  complete  under 
this  mode  of  treatment.    If  the  opening  into  the  bowel  be  of  any 
extent,  it  would  not  be  safe  to  include  the  whole  of  it  in  a  ligature, 
for  by  doing  so  the  caUbre  of  the  injured  intestine  would  be  very 
much  dhninished.    When  the  wound  is  therefore  too  large  to  be 
thus  secured  by  hgatm-e,  it  should  be  closed  by  means  of  the  unin- 
terrupted sutui-e;  but  I  should  in  that  case  recommend  that  the 
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intestine  be  not  returned  into  the  abdomen,  but  either  that  it  be 
left  in  the  sac  or  confined  by  a  stitch  to  the  mouth  of  the  openmg; 
for  should  anv  portion  of  the  suture  give  way  before  the  wound  is 
covered  by  the  action  of  the  adhesive  inflammation,  extravasation 
into  the  abdominal  cavity,  and  consequent  death  of  the  patient, 

would  be  inevitable.  •  i.  ^ 

Some  difficulty  occasionally  occui's  in  returning  the  mtestme 
into  the  abdomen,  even  after  the  sac  is  opened,  owing  to  adhesion 
having  taken  place  between  it  and  the  sac,  or  between  the  mtestme 
and  omentum,  or  perhaps  both :  when  this  is  the  case,  the  adhe- 
sions must  be  carefully  separated  before  the  bowel  can  be  returned. 
Returning  the  intestine  and  omentum  together  should  always  be 
avoided,  as  their  adhesion  to  each  other  may  prevent  the  bowel, 
even  after  it  is  returned,  from  performing  its  natural  function. 
The  condition  of  the  omentum  is  as  much  a  matter  for  the  consi- 
deration of  the  sui'geon,  as  that  of  the  intestine  itself;  for  by 
inflammation,  the  former,  which  is  naturally  a  dehcate  and  ^^tenu- 
ated  membrane,  may  be  converted  into  a  solid  mass,  totally  unfit 
to  be  returned  into  the  abdomen.    It  then  becomes  a  question 
whether  the  portion  thus  altered  should  be  removed     left  m  the 
hernial  sac.    I  tHnk  it  ought  to  be  left  in  the  sac;  ^r  if  it  be 
removed  by  incision,  it  will  be  necessary  to  apply  a  hgature  to  stop 
the  bleeding  from  the  divided  vessels,  and  that  process  is  very  hkely 
to  produce  peritoneal  inflammation:  a  further  advantage  is  also 
derived  from  leaving  it  in  the  sac-it  sometimes  becomes  adhereu 
Tthe  aperture  through  which  it  had  passed,  and  thus  prevents  the 
fut^e  descent  either  of  omentum  or  intestine.   Should  the  omentum 
have  become  sphacelated,  the  dead  part  may  be  removed  w^Wety 
provided  due  care  be  taken  to  avoid  the  division  of  tl-  -^^^^^^^^ 
the  neighbouring  Hving  portion.    It  sometimes  happ^s,  ttiat  when 
living  omentum  has  been  left  in  a  hermal  sac,  it  ^nU  afterwards 
p  "   state  of  sphacelus,  even  although  tbe  ext-^^^^^^^ 
may  have  entirely  united.    This  change  is  marked  by  a  tram  ot 
Zptoms  which  clearly  indicates  the  alteration  which  is  takmg 
pice  in  L  omentum;'for  notwithstanding  the  bowels  cont^^rt 
perform  their  natural  office,  the  constitutional  powers  of  the  patient 
Te^r  suddenly  depressed,  the  Vf^^^^^^^^J^^^^^ 
is  distressed  by  hiccup;  the  wound,  which  had  ^  ^J^^  ^^^^^^ 
and  a  fetid  odour  is  emitted  from  i  :  P^^^^^^^^^^^^^ 
diately  applied  to  the  part,    he  f^^^'^f^r^^^,  ,i3ic,  em: 
and  chloride  of  lime,  or  a  weak  ^^^Z^^  tl.^  Ae.A 

ployed  to  destroy  the  foetor,  and  assist  m  the  ^^P^^'^"^  ^ 
pari.    Tonics  must  also  be  administered;  and  if  there  y 
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tendency  to  sickness,  cai'bonate  of  ammonia^  in  a  state  of  effer- 
vescence, and  combined  with  some  narcotic,  may  be  given, 

A  difficulty  sometimes  occvu-s,  in  congenital  bubonocele,  in 
returning  the  intestine  into  the  cavity  of  the  abdomen,  in  conse- 
quence of  the  testicle  on  the  same  side  not  having  descended  into 
the  scrotum,  occupying,  in  fact,  the  opening  into  the  inguinal  canal, 
through  which  the  intestine  has  to  be  pushed  back.    I  remember, 
in  operating,  many  years  ago,  for  a  strangulated  bubonocele,  meeting 
with  great  difficulty  in  retm-ning  the  intestine  into  the  abdomen, 
although  I  had  freely  divided  the  stricture ;  indeed,  the  manipula- 
tion was  so  much  protracted  that  I  had  some  fear  for  the  life  of  my 
patient :  he  speedily  recovered,  however,  without  any  bad  symptoms. 
Before  commencing  the  operation  for  hernia,  it  is  wise  always  to 
ascertain  whether  the  testicles  have  descended  into  the  scrotum; 
as  their  absence  from  their  natural  situation  would  prepare  you 
for  the  difficulties  which  their  abnormal  position  may  give  rise  to 
during  the  operation.    I  was  once  present  at  an  operation  for 
strangulated  hernia,  where  the  surgeon,  finding  a  second  protrusion 
ia  the  inguinal  canal,  persisted  for  some  time  in  attempting  to  push 
it  back  into  the  abdomen;  but  at  length  he  foimd  that  it  was  an 
imdescended  testicle,  and  that  he  had  already  returned  the  whole 
of  the  hernia. 

The  operation  for  strangulated  hernia  may  be  complicated  by 
the  co-existence  of  a  hydrocele :  and  in  a  case  in  which  we  may 
have  carefully  dissected  down  to  the  tumour,  an  escape  of  fluid 
and  the  sudden  disappearance  of  the  swelling,  may  lead  to  the 
supposition  that  a  hydrocele  had  been  mistaken  for  a  hernia.  Such 
a  conclusion  ought  not,  however,  to  prevent  further  iavestigation ; 
the  finger  should  be  passed  upwards  to  the  ring,  to  examine  if 
there  be  not  some  other  tumour ;  as  it  may  be  that  a  hernia,  in 
a  distinct  peritoneal  sac,  may  be  placed  in  front  of  the  tunica  vagi- 
nalis, or  may,  indeed,  have  passed  down  into  it ;  ia  either  case  the 
hernia,  unless  it  were  liberated,  would  lead  to  the  destniction  of 
life.    A  patient  consulted  Mr.  Colman,  of  Norwich,  on  account  of  a 
swelling  in  the  right  inguinal  region,  suff'eriag  at  the  same  time 
from  all  the  symptoms  of  hernia,  which  woxild  not  yield  to  the 
usual  remedies,  nor  could  the  tumour  be  reduced.    Mr.  Martineau 
was  called  in  consultation,  and  the  operation  for  strangulated  hernia 
was  determined  upon.   Upon  opening  the  membranous  covering-  to 
the  tumour  by  careful  dissection,  a  quantity  of  fluid  made  its  escape, 
which  satisfied  the  mind  of  Mr.  Colman  that  the  swelling  was  not 
a  hernia,  and  therefore  he  desisted  from  further  exploration.  Mr 
Martiaeau,  however,  strongly  recommended  him  to  continue  his 
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seaxch :  but  he  neglected  to  do  so,  and  the  patient  died  without  any 

abatement  of  the  symptoms.    On  a  post-mortem  examination  it 

was  found  that  a  hernia  existed  at  the  internal  rmg,  withm  the 

peritoneal  eovering  of  the  round  ligament,  whieh  had  also  contained 

the  water  that  had  been  evacuated,  constitutmg  a  hydrocele  of  the 

round  hgament,  complicated  with  hei-nia-a  very  rare  disease. 

mre  cl  be  no  doubt  that  further  exploration  should  have  been 

^ade  Tthis  case,  as  the  liberation  of  the  strangulated  mtestme 

would  have  offered  a  fair  chance  of  the  patient's  recovery. 

As  I  have  already  stated  in  a  former  lecture,  varicocele, 

abscesses  or  indeed  tumours  of  any  kind,  in  the  ordhiary  situations 

of  he  S^,  may  be  mistaken  for  them,  especiaUy  when  disturbance  to 

the  naLi  fusions  of  the  mtestinal  canal  is  concomitant  ..th  them^ 

ShoXthese  symptoms  prove  insuperable,  however  dissmular  the 

nWal  condirns  of  the  tumour  maybe  to  herma,  a  minute 

ion  should  be  made,  to  establish  beyond  question  either 

S  Tis  coLcted  with  or  independent  of  any  abdommd  ^scus. 

I  have  already  aUuded  to  the  fact  that  the  reduction  of  a 

her  Ja  by  the  apphcation  of  the  taxis  does  not  mva..ably  reheve  he 
nerma  uy        fi  .^^^        ^^^^^  of  the 

tl  ;oWed  Zu,  sffll  witbin  .t,  the  ody  c^e 
ts  trcL'sion  of  an  extei^al  mto  an  internal  herma^  the  symp- 

strangulataon.  '^'^''^^^^^        thickening  still  lemained 

the  gi-eatest  ea  e;  but  on  the  Wt  ^emed 

^  the  -g-^  -™^2Te  t  ™  ned  that  an  exploration  «d 
nltCa^rL  can.  of  ^J^^^ZJ^ 

omentntn  conldhave  produced  themge    symp  o 

hernia,  as  there  «s  no  -^^^^^^^^Zl.    The  sympton^s, 

Ct^::Sfi.L:^S^^^^^^^^   —  .d  the  next 

hernia,  upon  which  we  had  op^tci  V^^^fj^\,  „f  ,he 
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sion,  the  posterior  of  wliiclx  was  the  recl^^cible  hernia,  the  sac  still 
remaining  in  the  inguinal  canal  and  scrotum;  but  within  the 
abdomen  was  found  a  second  hernia  enveloped  in  its  sac,  and  still 
strangulated  by  it,  and  which  no  doubt  had  been  returned  "  en 
bloc"  by  the  application  of  the  taxis. 

The  question  arises,  whether  means  should  have  been  taken 
in  this  case  to  reproduce  the  descent  of  the  hernia  by  exciting 
the  patient  to  cough  while  in  the  erect  posture;  and  if  the  attempt 
had  succeeded,  whether  an  operation  ought  not  to  have  been  per- 
formed, for  the  fuU  investigation  of  the  condition  of  the  tumour: 
this  might  hkewise  have  been  effected  by  opening  the  abdomen, 
and  maldng  the  examination  from  within;  but  the  case  was  rendered 
doubly  comphcated  by  the  existence  of  a  hernia  on  the  opposite 
side,  giving  rise  to  the  idea  that  the  obstruction  was  more  likely 
to  be  external  than  internal. 

The  circumstances  under  which  the  cavity  of  the  abdomen  may 
be  laid  open  to  seek  for  an  internal  mechanical  cause  of  obstruction 
to  a  bowel,  may  be  considered  as  a  matter  stiU  sub  juclice ;  but 
when  we  consider  the  danger  inseparable  from  the  operation,  espe- 
cially with  an  inflamed  peritoneum,  we  shall  perceive  that  it  should 
be  only  had  recourse  to  as  a  last  resource,  although  it  is  quite 
clear,  at  the  same  time,  that  the  chance  of  success  must  be  dimi- 
nished in  proportion  to  the  delay;  the  surgeon  is,  however,  in  some 
degree,  justified  in  delaying  such  an  operation,  as  many  cases 
apparently  reduced  to  the  last  extremity  have  recovered  under 
nature^s  own  reparative  efforts.  It  is  also  a  matter  of  uncertainty 
whether,  upon  laying  open  the  abdomen,  we  may  succeed  in  disco- 
vering the  seat  and  cause  of  obstruction  ;  for,  in  consequence  of  the 
distention  of  the  bowels,  and  the  adhesions  resulting  from  the  in- 
flammation, the  manipulation  necessary  to  separate  these  adhesions, 
so  that  the  surgeon  may  arrive  at  the  object  of  tliis  search,  would 
itself  be  sufiicient  to  aggravate  the  symptoms  to  a  degree  likely  to 
prove  rapidly  destructive  to  life.  When  abdominal  exploration  is 
determined  on,  I  beheve  that  the  linea  alba  ought  to  be  chosen  as 
the  point  for  the  performance  of  the  operation ;  for,  although  the 
locality  of  the  symptoms  may  lead  the  surgeon  to  guess  at  the  pre- 
cise point  at  which  the  obstruction  is  situated,  still,  as  you  avoid 
the  division  of  muscular  fibre,  and  the  Uabihty  to  haemorrhage, 
and  have  the  advantage  of  the  accurate  knowledge  of  the  relative 
position  of  the  subjacent  parts  acquired  by  commencing  the  opera- 
tion at  one  precise  point,  this  region  is  the  most  appropriate  for  the 
operation. 

When  insuperable  obstructions  occur  in  the  large  intestines,  as 
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from  stricture  in  the  rectum,  or  in  the  sigmoid  flexion  of  the  colon, 
the  operation  necessary  for  the  rehef  of  the  patient  is  the  formation 
of  an  artificial  anus.  This  is  made  by  opening  the  colon  m  the 
posterior  lumbar  region,  as  has  aheady  been  described,  deviatmg  m 
this  case  from  the  practice  recommended  in  the  exploration,  where 
the  point  of  obsti'uction  is  doubtful.  The  weU-marked  symptoms 
and  history  of  the  case,  will,  however,  generaUy  preclude  any  diffi- 
culty in  forming  a  just  diagnosis. 

In  concluding  the  subject  of  hernia,  I  ought,  perhaps,  to  remaa-k 
to  you,  gentlemen,  that  the  result  of  operation,  in  case  of  strangu- 
lation or  obstruction  in  irreducible  hernia,  is  not  by  any  means  so 
successful  as  the  pathological  considerations  connected  with  the 
disorder  would  lead  us  to  expect.    In  great  measure  I  beheve  this 
want  of  success  to  be  attributable,  firstly,  to  the  delay  on  the  part 
of  the  patient  in  seeking  surgical  rehef;  and,  secondly,  to  the 
violence  which  is  so  frequently  employed  in  the  attempt  to  reduce 
the  hernia  prior  to  the  operation.    It  is  a  matter,  therefore,  of  the 
greatest  importance,  that  before  the  taxis  be  attempted,  the  patient 
should  be  so  prepared  by  constitutional  remedies,  local  apphcations, 
and  position,  so  that  the  least  effectual  degree  of  force  only  need  be 
reqmVed  to  return  the  protruded  part.    The  amount  of  force  which 
may  be  safely  employed  it  is  impossible  to  describe,  as  it  vaiues  m 
every  case,  and  can  only  be  learned  from  an  accm-ate  knowledge  of 
the  part  involved:  it  also  depends  upon  the  conditions  of  those 
parts,  and  the  constitutional  pecuharities  of  the  patient.  Such 
circumstances  can  only  be  appreciated  by  the  experience  gained 
from  a  long  practical  acquaintance  with  the  subject.    When  the 
attempt  at  reduction  of  the  hernia  has  failed,  and  all  the  force  it  is 
considered  prudent  to  adopt  has  been  employed,  the  op-at^on  should 
be  resorted  to  without  further  delay,-as,  by  procrastination,  such 
c  nSns  are  likely  to  supervene  in  the  contents  of  the  herma  a. 
either  to  produce  adhesion  to  the  sac,  or  to  render  them  unfitted  o 
be  retted  into  the  abdomen.    Either  of  these  conchtions  would 
Lad  toThe  necessity  for  laymg  open  the  hernial  sac_an  operation 
whth  so  much  enhances  the  danger  that  delay  m  the  eai-ly  division 
nf  fhp  stricture  ought  always  to  be  avoided. 

l=^ty  in  i  tocto,  alone  ;  — 'm^t, 
gentle  pnrgative  meicme  .s  taken  by  ';^"^^^^V,%ft  „ 
or  if  nnder  the  advice  of  a  surgeon,  it  is  prescrioeu  u 
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suspicion  of  any  threatened  danger.  The  medicine  probably  fails 
in  producing  its  desired  effect:  the  uneasiness  in  the  bowels 
increases;  the  abdomen  becomes  somewhat  distended;  nausea 
supervenes;  and  the  constipation  remains  xmreheved.  The  patient 
now  becomes  anxious,  and  the  medical  attendant  is  consulted  in 
good  earnest.  Another  kind  of  purgative  is  prescribed,  probably  a 
warm  bath  ordered,  and  enemata  administered;  but  even  as  yet  no 
alarm  may  be  in  any  way  excited.  Still  the  bowels  remain 
unmoved,  and  the  distention  and  sickness  increase,  but  the  patient 
is  reheved  of  his  apprehension  by  the  assurance  of  the  surgeon  that 
three  or  four  day's  constipation  is  a  matter  of  frequent  occurrence, 
and  generally  unattended  by  danger.  The  next  symptom  is 
probably  a  fixed  pain  at  some  particular  point  within  the  abdominal 
cavity,  and  the  patient  refers  his  complaint  to  that  spot.  Leeches 
are  now  ordered,  and  the  warm  bath  repeated.  Calomel  and  opium 
are  prescribed:  and  if  the  patient  be  of  a  plethoric  habit,  a  small 
quantity  of  blood  may  be  abstracted  from  the  arm,  and  a  saline 
effervescent  draught  ordered  to  be  taken  every  three  or  four  hours, 
until  the  bowels  are  opened. 

This  desired  result  may  not,  however,  be  attained  :  the  vomiting 
now  becomes  more  and  more  urgent,  and  the  matter  ejected  is  pro- 
bably stercoraceous.  If  such  be  the  case,  and  the  vomitiag  be  the 
most  urgent  symptom,  and  the  odour  of  the  ejected  contents  of  the 
stomach  foetid,  a  diagnosis  may,  in  my  opinion,  at  once  be  formed, 
that  the  obstruction  is  seated  in  the  small  intestiaes;  for  when  the 
larger  bowels  are  subjected  to  obstruction,  sickness  does  not  occur 
until  towards  the  approaching  end  of  the  disease  —  not  until,  in 
fact,  the  colon  becomes  so  distended  between  the  point  of  obstruc- 
tion and  the  iho-cohc  valve,  that  nothing  can  pass  from  the  small 
into  the  large  intestines,  and  then,  therefore,  they  reject  their 
accumulated  contents;  but,  as  I  have  remarked  in  a  former  lecture, 
no  regurgitation  can,  I  think,  take  place  through  the  ilio-coHc  valve, 
unless  that  organ  be  subjected  to  actual  lesion,  the  feculent  smell 
of  the  vomited  matter  merely  arising  from  its  retention  in  the 
smaller  bowels.  It  may  moreover  be  observed  that  if  the  source 
of  obstruction  be  in  the  smaU  intestines,  inducing  that  patho- 
gnomonic symptom,  constant  vomiting,  the  abdomen  remains 
flaccid;  while,  on  the  contrary,  if  the  obstruction  be  in  the  large 
intestiaes,  from  the  absence  of  the  regurgitation  of  their  contents, 
great  distention  of  the  abdomen  constitutes  a  conspicuous  indica- 
tion of  the  seat  of  lesion.  It  has  also  been  observed  by  Dr. 
Barlow,  that  when  the  smaU  intestine  is  obstructed  there  is  more  or 
less  dimiuution  in  the  secretion  of  the  urine  in  proportion  to  the 
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proximity  of  the  obstruction  to  the  stomach,  while  the  secretion  of 
the  kidney  is  unaffected  if  the  large  intestine  be  the  seat  of  the 
disorder. 

If,  therefore,  there  be  little  or  no  sickness  with  this  obstinate 
constipation,  it  is  to  be  attributed  to  some  altered  condition  of  the 
large  intestine,  and  the  prognosis  may  be  considered  more  favourable 
than  when  the  small  intestines  are  the  seat  of  the  disease.  In 
such  a  case  much  benefit  may  be  derived  from  the  passing  a  long 
flexible  tube  into  the  rectum,  to  the  very  commencement  of  the 
sigmoid  flexion  of  the  colon,  and  large  quantities  of  gruel  and 
castor  oil  should  be  thrown  up,  so  as  to  distend  the  arch  of  the 
colon.  This  may  have  the  effect  of  unfolding  some  tmnatural 
convolution,  or  of  softening  the  hardened  fseces,  which  it  may 
retain;  and,  indeed,  many  instances  are  recorded  by  Dr.  O'Bearne, 
of  Dubhn,  in  which  this  mode  of  treatment  has  proved  effectual. 
In  those  cases  where  the  small  intestines  are  primarily  affected, 
such  means  should  not,  however,  be  had  recourse  to,  as  they 
would  onlv  tend  to  irritate  the  intestinal  canal,  and  increase  the 
sickness. 

Should  the  sickness  and  constipation  remain,  and  the  urgent 
symptoms  still  resist  aU  the  remedies  which  had  been  administered, 
what  further  is  to  be  done?    There  is  now  every  reason  to  believe 
that  the  obstruction  is  the  result  of  some  internal  mechanical 
cause;   and,  in  post-mortem  examinations  of  cases  which  have 
terminated  fataUy,  it  is  not  uncommon  to  find  such  to  be  the  case. 
Bands  of  plastic  effusion  sometimes  surround  the  intestines  so  as 
to  constitute  an  internal  strangulation.    Portions  of  bowel  have 
been  found  protruding  through  openings  of  the  omentum  and 
mesentery;  and  also,  in  cases  of  reducible  hernia,  adhesions  are 
occasionally  formed  just  at  the  outlet  through  which  the  protrusion 
had  occurred.   Intus-susception  may  also  lead  to  obstruction,  or  the 
vermiform  process  of  the  caput  cob  may  become  adherent  to  some 
other  portion  of  the  intestinal  canal,  leaving  an  opening  througli 
which  a  portion  of  bowel  may  pass,  and  become  the  cause  of  all  the 
mischief.    But  such  symptoms  may  arise  from  other  causes,  and 
from  those  which  may  be  spontaneously  removed  by  natures 
processes-such  as  the  presence  of  a  foreign  body  within  the  intes- 
tines, hardened  faeces,  or  perhaps  spasmodic  action  of  the  muscular 
coat  of  the  intestines;  and  it  is  on  this  account  that  surgeons  are 
so  little  inclined  early  to  propose  exploration  by  laying  open  the 
cavity  of  the  abdomen;   therefore,  where  this  mode  of  proceedmg 
has  been  had  recourse  to,  it  has  generally  been  at  so  late  a  period 
that  httle  or  no  hope  of  success  could  be  fau-ly  expected. 
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I  once  witnessed  the  restoration  of  a  patient  to  health  after  all 
the  symptoms  described  from  protracted  constipation  had  existed 
apparently  to  the  last  extremity.  The  case  is  worthy  of  being 
related,  as  the  cause,  one  would  be  led  to  suppose,  was  mere 
spasm: — 

An  elderly  lady,  residing  at  Norwich,  was  under  the  care  of 
Mr.  Colman,  of  that  town,  suffering  from  constipated  bowels, 
having  had  no  evacuation  for  four  days.  The  usual  purgative 
remedies  were  prescribed,  but  without  effect;  enemata  and 
drastric  cathartics  were  tried,  but  still  ineffectually;  vomiting  and 
immense  distention  of  the  abdomen  supervened,  the  symptoms 
became  more  and  more  urgent,  and  on  the  twelfth  day  from  her 
attack  she  had  had  no  rehef  from  the  bowels.  Dr.  Alderson  was 
then  called  in,  and  was  asked,  after  he  had  examined  the  patient, 
what  purgative  he  would  recommend;  to  which  he  rephed,  "  None; 
but  a  large  dose  of  opium.'^  It  was  given,  and  in  a  few  hours  the 
bowels  were  fi-eely  opened,  and  the  patient  recovered. 

Now  in  this  case,  had  exploration  been  attempted,  it  is  quite 
clear,  not  only  that  no  benefit  could  have  been  obtained,  but  the 
operation  would  almost  inevitably  have  proved  fatal.  It  is  such 
cases  as  these,  therefore,  I  say,  which  tend  to  induce  the  procras- 
tination of  a  surgical  attempt  at  relief,  until  every  hope  is  passed 
of  nature  being  able  to  restore  the  function  of  the  bowels,  and 
tmtil  the  operation  itself  is  scarcely  admissible;  it  is  only  in  cases 
where  no  doubt  can  exist  as  to  the  cause  of  obstruction  being 
mechanical,  that  laying  open  the  abdomen  should  ever  be  recom- 
mended; and  then  the  sooner  it  is  had  recourse  to,  the  better  for 
the  patient. 

I  remember  the  case  of  an  individual  who  was  suffering  under 
insuperable  constipation,  and  in  whom  a  swelling  of  considerable 
size  in  the  right  iliac  region  led  the  physician  who  attended  him  to 
suppose  that  the  source  of  the  obstruction  was  in  the  ascending 
colon.  It  was  proposed  to  cut  down  upon  the  swelling  through  the 
abdominal  muscles,  and  to  puncture  the  caecum,  and  thus  estabhsh 
an  artificial  anus.  The  surgeon  called  in  consultation  was  not, 
however,  convinced  that  the  tumour  was  the  distended  cajcum,  and 
doubted  as  to  the  propriety  of  making  the  incision  on  the  tumour 
itself,  but  proposed  to  open  the  abdomen  by  an  incision  tlu-ough 
the  linea  alba,  which  he  preferred,  in  consequence  of  the  greater 
room  he  would  acquire  for  exploration.  Ultimately,  however,  an 
incision  was  made  over  the  csecum,  according  to  the  original  propo- 
sition, when  it  was  found  that  the  obstruction  was  not  in  the  colon, 
but  in  the  ileum,  and  produced  by  an  adventitious  band  of  plastic 
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effusion — proving  how  difficult  it  is  during  life  to  ascertain  the 
precise  seat  of  mischief.  The  patient  died  in  a  few  hours  after  the 
operation. 

Mr.  Hilton  was  called  in  consultation  on  a  case  in  which  a  lady, 
aged  36,  had  been  seized  with  all  the  symptoms  of  strangulated 
hernia,  but  no  external  signs  of  hernial  protrusion  could  be  detected. 
Various  means  had  been  ineffectually  tried  for  her  rehef,  but  during 
the  period  of  eleven  days  she  suffered  imder  all  the  symptoms  of  stran- 
gulation, and  on  the  twelfth  day  Mr.  HUton  opened  the  cavity  of 
the  abdomen,  maldng  his  racision  in  the  linea  alba  between  the 
umbilicus  and  the  pubes,  when  he  discovered  an  obturator  hernia, 
which  there  had  been  no  reason  to  suspect,  as  such  a  protrusion 
had  already  been  most  diligently  sought  for.    The  operation  was 
performed  under  the  influence  of  chloroform.    The  patient  died, 
however,  on  the  same  day.     On  a  post-mortem  examination,  the 
portion  of  intestine  which  had  been  protruded  showed  the  strongest 
evidence  of  a  condition  competent  to  restoration. 

Does  not  this  case  sufficiently  prove  the  necessity  for  the  early 
operation  for  the  rehef  of  obstructed  bowel,  whenever  that  obstruc- 
tion depends  upon  a  mechanical  cause?    For,  as  the  protruded 
intestine  did  not  manifest  any  signs  of  disorganization,  it  necessarily 
leads  to  the  behef  that  the  general  effect  on  the  constitution  pro- 
duced the  fatal  result.  Such  effects,  however,  do  not  seem  to  be  the 
consequence  of  a  mere  protracted  alvine  acciunulation  when  depend- 
ing on  an  abnormal  change  in  the  function  of  the  bowels  themselves 
—in  fact,  on  internal  causes;   for  the  constitution  in  such  cases 
seems  better  capable  of  maintaining  some  compensating  action:  for 
instance,  how  does  it  occur  that  patients  will  suffer  constitutional 
constipation  even  for  three  weeks  and  more,  and  yet  ultimately 
recover  upon  the  restoration  of  the  natural  function  of  deftecation? 

The  symptoms  which  lead  to  the  necessity  for  exploration 
require  therefore  to  be  more  accurately  observed  and  defined;  and 
I  believe  it  may  be  said,  that,  whenever  severe  siclmess  and  a  well- 
defined  local  pain  constitute  the  early  symptoms  of  internal  obstruc- 
tion—that is  to  say,  whenever  sudden  and  acute  signs  of  strangula- 
tion occur,  although  unattended  by  any  external  signs  of  herma— 
the  absence  of  the  physical  proofs  alone  should  not  preclude  the 
operation  of  exploration  to  those  who  advocate  the  propriety  ot 
such  a  step;  for  I  beheve,  if  the  operation  ever  succeeds,  it  will  be 
only  when  it  has  been  performed  before  peritonitis  has  set  in,  or 
the  constitutional  powers  are  prostrated  by  protracted  suftenng. 
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LECTURE  XLII. 

DISEASES  OF  THE  RECTUM. 

Functions  of  rectum — Defiecation  and  nutrition.  Prolapsus  ani — 
Causes — Treatment — Constitutional  and  mechanical — Diagnosis 
between  stricture  of  the  rectum  and  piles — General  treatment 
of  piles — Bleeding  sometimes  the  only  symptom  of  internal  piles — 
Removal  by  ligature — Method  of  exposing  internal  pile — Admi- 
nistration of  opium — Removal  of  external  pile — Excision — Use 
of  rectum  bougie. 

Warty  excrescences  and  condylomata  about  the  anus — Syphilitic 
excrescences. 

Fissure  of  the  rectum — Cause — Constipation — Diagnosis — Cure  by 
operation,  and  constitutional  remedies. 

The  rectum  may  be  regarded  almost  exclusively  as  an  organ  of 
defsecatiou,  although  it  must  be  admitted  that  it  assists  in  some 
degree  in  the  process  of  nutrition ;  this  is  proved  by  the  benefit 
derived  from  the  administration  of  nutritious  enemata.  At  the  same 
time  we  find  that  in  the  diseases  of  this  organ  any  disturbance  in  its 
functions  as  an  excretory  apparatus^  calls  much  more  urgently  for 
surgical  interference  than  any  diminution  of  its  absorbent  powers. 
In  describing  the  diseases  to  which  the  rectum  is  liable,  I  shall 
commence  with  that  termed 

Prolapsus  ani ;  this  is  a  protrusion  of  the  mucous  membrane 
of  the  rectum  through  the  anus ;  it  is  a  very  common  affection, 
and  although  not  in  itself  dangerous,  is  very  frequently  the  result  of 
general  debUity,  and  must  be  considered  as  an  evidence  of  serious 
constitutional  derangement.  Costiveness  is  perhaps  one  of  the  most 
frequent  exciting  causes  of  prolapsus  ani,  and  in  such  cases  it  arises 
in  great  measure  from  the  constant  straining  necessary  to  produce 
evacuation  of  the  bowels,  which  is,  indeed,  generally  attended  by  the 
passage  of  a  quantity  of  blood.  That  straining  is  an  exciting  cause, 
is,  in  my  opinion,  proved  by  the  circumstance  that  prolapsus  ani  is 
so  often  concomitant  with  stone  in.  the  bladder  or  strictinre  in  the 
urethra;  indeed,  straining  may  naturally  be  looked  upon  as  the 
cause  of  prolapsus,  for,  by  a  continuation  of  that  action,  the  power 
of  the  abdominal  muscles  and  levator  ani  is  brought  to  preponderate 
80  much  over  that  of  the  sphincter,  as  to  deprive  the  rectum  of  the 
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support  of  the  latter  muscle ;  eversion  and  protrusion  of  the 
mucous  membrane  being  the  consequence.     When  costiveness  is 
the  cause  of  the  prolapsus,  purgative  remedies  are  chiefly  indicated; 
but  if,  in  aggravated  cases,  these  alone  were  rehed  upon,  I  do  not 
think  that  we  should  easily  succeed  in  removing  the  disease,  and 
might,  indeed,  in  many  instances,  greatly  increase  it.     Strict  atten- 
tion to  diet,  change  of  air,  tonic  medicines,  shower  baths,  and  re- 
stringent  injections  into  the  rectum,  are  all  requisite ;  such  aperients 
alone  being  employed  as  tend  gently  to  produce  increased  peristaltic 
action  of  the  bowels,  rather  than  to  command  it  through  the  potency 
of  the  medicine.    It  is  also  highly  important  to  induce  a  habit  of 
evacuating  the  bowels  shortly  before  bed-time,  as  the  recumbent 
position  of  the  body  in  bed  reheves  the  rectum  from  the  pressure  of 
the  small  intestines,  and  admits  of  its  ready  return  into  the  pelvis ; 
while,  if  the  bowels  be  evacuated  immediately  after  breakfast,  as  is 
usually  the  habit,  the  erect  position,  and  muscular  exei-tion  insepa- 
rable from  the  avocations  of  the  day,  prevent  the  rectum  from 
receding,  and  tend,  in  fact,  to  increase  the  protrusion.    In  pro- 
tracted cases  of  prolapsus  ani,  palliative  means  may  not  prove 
sufiBcient,  and  a  mechanical  contrivance  may  be  required  to  return 
the  protruded  membrane  within  the  anus:  bougies,  or  the  finger 
may  be  employed  for  this  purpose;  but  in  some  instances  the  tone 
of  the  sphincter  may  be  so  completely  destroyed  that  it  would  be 
incapable  of  retaining  the  intestine  even  after  it  is  returned:  a  pessary 
should  in  that  case  be  passed  into  the  rectum,  and  aUowed  to 
remain  there  for  a  few  hours,  to  maintam  the  loose  portion  of 
membrane  sufficiently  long  in  situ,  to  allow  its  recovery  from  the 
congestion  arising  from  its  protrusion  and  exposure.    I  have  seen 
an  instrument  which  is  worn  by  the  Chinese,  who  ai-e  very  hable 
to  prolapsus  ani,  for  the  purpose  of  retaining  the  bowel  within  the 
anus.    It  consisted  of  a  ball  of  sUver,  perforated  with  holes  to 
permit  of  the  escape  of  flatus,  and  made  to  unscrew  m  the  middle, 
so  that  it  could  be  easily  cleaned :  this  instrument  appeared  to  me 
to  be  admirably  suited  to  the  purpose  for  which  it  was  mtended. 
When  a  pessary  is  employed,  it  should  be  passed  into  the  bowei 
above  the  sphincter  muscle,  otherwise  it  would  produce  mcreased 
irritation  rather  than  rehef.    At  the  same  time  that  mechamcal 
contrivances  are  made  use  of,  constitutional  means  should  also  be 
adopted  for  the  purpose  of  improving  the  general  health.   In  spite, 
however,  of  treatment  the  prolapsus  may  remain  unrelieved;  a  sur- 
gical operation  must  then  be  performed,  in  the  hope  of  eftecting  a 
radical  cure"  of  the  disease.  This  object  may  sometmies  be  effected 
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by  pinching  up  a  small  portion  of  the  mucous  membrane  of  the 
bowel  with  a  pair  of  forceps,  and  secm-ing  it  with  a  hgature,  taking 
care  not  to  include  anything  besides  the  mucous  membrane.  In  this 
manner  two  or  three  different  portions  may  be  taken  up  just  above 
the  sphincter  at  about  equal  distances  from  each  other,  and  each 
being  tied,  the  cicatrization  wdl  produce  a  very  uniform  contrac- 
tion, and  prevent  future  protrusion.  In  two  or  three  obstinate 
cases  I  have  divided  the  anal  extremity  of  the  sphincter  muscle,  for 
the  purpose  of  permanently  diminishing  the  size  of  the  opening  of 
the  anus ;  the  after-treatment  consists  in  keeping  the  patient  in  the 
recumbent  postm^e,  and  maintaioing  for  a  few  days  a  constipated 
state  of  the  bowels,  to  enable  the  parts  to  recover  from  the  effect 
of  the  operation. 

Prolapsus  ani  may  in  some  cases  prove  dangerous  to  life ;  the 
following  case  affords  a  good  example  of  the  urgency  of  the  symp- 
toms which  may  appear  imder  such  circumstances  : — A  gentleman 
sent  for  me  to  visit  him,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Croydon ;  when  I 
arrived  at  his  house,  I  foimd  him  labouring  under  the  symptoms  of 
strangulated  hernia,  so  strongly  marked  that  I  proceeded  at  once 
to  examine  for  the  hernia,  which  I  expected  was  the  cause  of  his 
disorder.    I  could  not,  however,  detect  any  external  tumour  to 
account  for  the  symptoms,  which  were  very  severe,  although  I  asked 
him  repeatedly  whether  he  was  conscious  of  the  existence  of  a  tumour 
or  protrusion  in  any  pai't  of  his  body  :  just,  however,  as  I  began  to 
think  that  he  was  the  subject  of  some  internal  obstruction,  he 
remarked,  "  By  the  way,  there  is  something  queer  about  my  funda- 
ment," Upon  examining  that  part,  I  was  astonished  to  find  not 
less  than  three  inches  of  rectum  protruded  from  the  anus ;  the 
protruded  part  was  highly  congested,  and  so  dark  in  colour  that 
I  doubted  whether  sphacelus  had  not  already  commenced  :  I  endea- 
voured to  return  the  bowel,  but  the  constriction  at  the  anus  was 
too  great  to  permit  of  this ;  I  then  applied  cold  to  the  part,  but 
this  also  proved  ineffectual ;  and  as  rehef  was  urgently  demanded, 
I  proceeded  to  malce  numerous  longitudinal  incisions  in  the  mucous 
membrane  to  hberate  the  overcharged  vessels  ;  from  the  quantity  of 
blood  lost  I  was  enabled  to  return  the  prolapsed  intestine  into  its 
proper  situation.    This  was  a  true  case  of  strangulated  hernia, 
under  conditions  quite  new  to  my  experience  of  the  subject. 

Prolapsus  ani  may,  perhaps,  be  considered  as  too  unimportant  a 
disease  to  deserve  the  detailed  account  I  have  given  of  it;  but 
although  it  is  quite  time  that  this  complaint  rarely  proves  dan- 
gerous, it  is  nevertheless  a  source  of  excessive  inconvenience,  and 
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produces  so  much  depression,  that  I  know  of  no  case  in  which  the 
reputation  of  a  medical  practitioner  is  hkely  to  be  more  enhanced 
than  in  its  successful  treatment. 

Hcemorrhoids  or  Piles. — These  painful  tumours  result  from  a 
varicose  condition  of  the  veins  of  the  rectum ;  a  state  generally 
produced  by  some  obstruction  in  the  portal  system. 

It  may  be  well  to  remark  that  the  superior  hsemorrhoidal  vein 
returns  its  blood  to  the  vena  portse,  and  if  this  becomes  obstructed 
from  disease  of  the  hver,  it  woidd  necessarily  lead  to  congestion  of 
the  veins  of  the  rectum  :  this  anatomical  fact  teaches  us  that,  in 
piles,  the  remedies  may  often  be  advantageously  directed  to  the 
relief  of  the  loaded  hver.  High  hving,  want  of  exercise,  or  con- 
stipated bowels,  frequently  induce  congestion  of  the  veins  of  the 
rectum,  and  their  consequent  varicose  condition ;  if  this  congestion 
become  permanent,  the  blood  within  the  veins  coagulates,  and 
actmg  as  extraneous  matter,  excites  inflammation  in  the  surround- 
ing submucous  cellular  tissue  :  adhesive  matter  is  then  thrown  out, 
and  unites  the  congeries  of  varicose  vems  into  a  sohd  mass,  which 
constitutes  a  pHe.  It  somethnes  happens  that  some  of  the  veins 
included  in  the  adherent  mass  still  contain  fluid  blood,  and  there- 
fore slight  lijemorrhage  occasionaUy  occurs.  From  these  bleedmgs 
the  patient  may  derive  so  much  rehef  as  to  beheve  that  the  attack 
of  piles  has  subsided;  such  relief  is,  however,  generaUy  but  of 
short  duration,  as  the  vessels  fiU  again,  and  produce  a  return  of  all 

the  symptoms.  ^   i  ^     .  • 

Haemorrhoids,  moreover,  necessarily  produce  great  obstruction 
to  the  passage  of  the  egesta,  and  are  sometimes  forced  down  by 
the  efi"orts  of  the  patient  during  evacuation,  so  that  they  protrude 
through  the  anus,  a  condition  which  is  often  attended  by  consider- 
able prolapsus  ani;  generaUy,  however,  upon  the  completion  of  the 
act  of  defeecation,  both  the  haemorrhoids  and  the  prolapsed  bowel 
spontaneously  return  into  the  anus.    Sometimes  the  piles  become 
so  much  elongated  by  frequent  protrusion  as  to  be  rendered  perma- 
nently external ;  and  then,  fi-om  exposure  to  constant  fnction  and 
other  sources  of  irritation,  their  mucous  membrane  soon  becomes 
converted  into  true  skin.    It  may  be  supposed  that  m  this  condition 
the  h^moiThoids  would  produce  much  less  irritation,  but  such  is 
Tint  the  case  •  for  as  they  still  remain  connected  with  the  mtenor 
of  th  rerii,  they  continue  to  excite  considerable  disturbance,  and 
m  Ws,  be'coming  themselves  inflamed,  require  leeches  and  str.^ 
dietetic  treatment  for  their  rehef,  it  bemg  also  necessaiy  that  the 
pat  ent  should  be  kept  in  the  recumbent  position     Exte-^d  Pdes 
do  not  always  appear  as  the  mere  result  of  the  protrusion  of  internal 
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piles,  but  are  sometimes  entirely  independent  of  them,  and  arise 
fi'om  inflammation  and  thickening  of  the  subcutaneous  cellular  tissue 
around  the  anus :  these  piles  are  apparentl}'^  unconnected  with  a 
dilated  condition  of  the  veins,  although  originally  the  congestion  of 
the  latter  may  have  produced  the  inflammation. 

External  piles,  even  when  unattended  by  internal,  frequently 
produce  prolapsus  ani,  extreme  paui  in  the  course  of  the  sciatic 
nerve,  pain  in  the  perineum,  and  in  some  instances  even  difficulty 
in  passing  the  urine  ;  nor  are  these  phenomena  inexpHcable  to  the 
anatomist  and  pathologist  when  it  is  remembered  that  all  these  parts 
are  supplied  by  filaments  of  nerves  derived  from  the  same  som'ce. 
The  excision  of  the  piles  is  an  almost  infallible  means  of  removing 
all  these  symptoms.  A  short  time  since  I  was  consulted  by  a 
patient  in  the  Edgware  Road,  who  was  the  subject  both  of  internal 
and  external  piles  :  his  medical  attendant  had  tied  several  of  the 
internal  ones  without  affording  any  permanent  rehef ;  but  when  I 
removed  the  external  haemorrhoids  he  was  rapidly  cured.  In  another 
case,  I  was  called  to  a  lady,  a  governess  in  the  family  of  a  nobleman  : 
part  of  her  duties  consisted  in  walking  out  with  her  pupils,  but  this 
exertion  caused  her  so  much  pain  that  she  was  obhged  to  confide 
her  condition  to  the  elder  of  the  ladies,  and  whenever  they  went 
out  to  walk  she  was  in  the  habit  of  going  to  he  down  at  the  house 
of  a  friend  close  by  :  this  could  not  go  on  long,  and  she  was  obhged 
to  seek  medical  aid.  She  told  me  a  pitiable  tale  of  her  sufferings : 
the  piles  were  external,  and  were  attended  by  frequent  bleedings, 
but  after  I  excised  them,  she  rapidly  recovered,  I  remember  also 
the  case  of  a  gentleman,  who  was  very  fond  of  hunting,  but  who 
was  afflicted  by  piles  to  such  a  degree  that  his  saddle  was  often 
wetted  with  blood  :  at  length  the  disease  became  so  bad  that  he 
was  obhged  to  give  up  his  favourite  amusement.  I  then  saw  him, 
and  after  having  excised  the  piles  and  treated  him  with  enemata 
and  laxatives,  principally,  however,  insisting  upon  the  necessity  for 
always  passing  his  motions  at  night,  he  very  soon  recovered,  and 
it  is  now  eight  years  since  he  had  any  symptom  of  his  complaint. 

Whether  the  piles  be  internal  or  external,  they  necessarily 
cause  great  inconvenience  in  the  act  of  defaecation,  and  the  faeces 
are  generally  passed  in  small  portions,  and  often  attended  by  a  flow 
of  blood:  these  symptoms  are  not  referrible  to  piles  alone,  they 
may  equally  proceed  from  stricture  of  the  rectum.  It  may, 
however,  easily  be  ascertained,  by  an  examination  per  anum, 
whether  the  symptoms  are  produced  by  piles  or  stricture.  The  first 
treatment  of  piles  should  always  bear  reference  to  the  state  of  the 
patient's  general  health;  for,  as  they  usually  depend  upon  some 
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disturbance  to  the  function  of  the  liver  and  bowels,  or  both,  until 
the  healthy  action  of  those  organs  be  re-estabhshed  there  can  be 
but  httle  hope  of  removing  the  local  disease.  Small  doses  of 
mercury  to  act  on  the  liver,  and  mild  purgatives  to  excite  a  healthy 
action  of  the  bowels,  constitute  the  means  to  be  employed;  but  the 
purgatives  should  be  of  the  least  drastic  nature,  and  not  hkely  to 
act  especiaUy  upon  the  lower  bowels.  The  nostrum  termed 
"Ward's  paste,"  and  the  Confec.  Piper.  Nigr.  of  the  London 
Pharmacopoeia,  wiU  be  found  useful;  but  if  they  should  produce 
nausea,  as  they  frequently  do,  I  have  found  the  followmg  prescnp- 
tions  of  great  use  m  restoring  the  natural  action  of  the  bowels:— 

5^    Aloes  decoc.  co.  siss. 

Sarsse  ext.  5ss. 

Sarsse  decoc.  co.  5iss.  M. 
Ft.  haustus  ter  quotidie  sumendus. 

Giving  also  an  alterative  pill  two  hours  before  dhmer  to  induce 
evacuation  of  the  bowels  at  bed-time.  If  the  ii-ritation  stdl  remams, 
so  as  to  create  an  uncontrollable  action  of  the  bowels,  considerable 
benefit  will  be  derived  from  the  use  of  the  followmg  pill:— 

Morph.  acet.  gr.  ith. 
Ext.  hyos.  gr.  iss. 
Camphorse  gr.  ij. 
Ext.  colocynth  co.  gi\  ij.  M. 
Ft.  pil.  bis  terve  quotidie  sumenda. 

For  the  reasons  I  have  already  mentioned  in  speaking  of  the 
treatment  of  prolapsus  ani,  the  patient  should  resist  as  much  as 
possible  the  habitual  deshe  to  evacuate  the  bowels  m  tl^e  — ^  ^ 
believe  there  are  but  few  cases  of  haemorrhoids  that  would  no  yield  to 
W^ous  constitutional  treatment,  if  the  patient  did  but  apply  eai-h 
Tmedical  assistance.  Generally,  however,  he  defers  - 
surgeon  until  the  piles  have  gone  ^^yond^^e  reach  of^^^^^^^ 
require,  therefore,  a  surgical  operation  '''Xn  thefe^^^^ 

is  sometimes  a  symptom  of  hemorrhoids,  even  -'^'^'^'''^^^^^ 
external  signs  of  the  disease;  and  it  is  not  micoinmon  foi  patients 

exan,mation  per  anum  should  be  made,  and  if  an  >;^/ 
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an  organization  which  renders  them  incapable  of  being  reheved  by 
medical  treatment  alone,  they  must  be  removed  by  operation;  but 
the  plan  to  be  adopted  varies  very  essentially  according  to  the  kind 
of  pile. 

Internal  piles,  which  are  only  covered  by  mucous  membrane, 
should  always  be  removed  by  hgature,  in  consequence  of  their  ten- 
dency to  bleed;  and,  indeed,  I  have  known  more  than  one  instance  of 
death  from  excision  in  such  cases.  There  is,  however,  sometimes  a 
difficulty  in  exposing  the  pile  sufficiently  to  enable  the  surgeon  to 
apply  the  ligature;  this  may  generally  be  effected  by  causing  the 
patient  to  sit  over  a  hand-basin  filled  with  hot  water,  and  placed 
upon  the  floor,  so  that  he  is  obliged  to  stoop  or  crouch  over  it.  By 
some  straining  the  pile  will  generally  protrude,  and  the  hgature 
can  be  passed  around  it:  the  mucous  membrane  and  submucous 
cellular  tissue  must  alone  be  included  within  the  silk,  and  then  the 
operation  is  attended  with  but  little  paua.  If  the  base  or  root  of 
the  pile  be  very  broad,  the  ligature  may  be  apphed  by  another 
method.  A  needle,  armed  with  a  double  silk,  should  he  passed 
through  the  centre  of  the  tumom-,  and  the  threads,  being  separated, 
tied  on  opposite  sides,  each  iacluding  one  half  of  the  pile.  The 
latter  should  then  be  laid  open  by  the  knife,  which  affords  great 
rehef  to  the  constriction,  and  is  whoUy  without  danger,  as  the 
hgatures  preclude  haemorrhage.  After  the  operation,  the  patient 
should  be  kept  in  the  recumbent  posture,  upon  low  diet,  and  a  dose 
of  opium  be  administered,  to  keep  up  a  constipated  state  of  the 
bowels  until  the  hgature  has  sloughed  away.  An  external  pile  is 
better  removed  at  once  by  excision:  in  performing  this  operation, 
the  pile  should  be  taken  off  by  one  sweep  of  the  knife.  If  there  be 
more  than  one  pile  to  be  excised,  it  is  best  to  remove  them  all  at 
the  same  time,  as  in  that  case  the  patient  suffers  less  constitutional 
irritation  than  when  each  pile  is  made  the  subject  of  a  separate 
operation.  In  thus  removing  piles,  there  is,  however,  one  point 
that  ought  not  to  be  lost  sight  of:  the  process  of  cicatrization  will 
necessarily  contract  the  verge  of  the  aims;  and  unless  some 
mechanical  means  be  employed  to  obviate  this,  there  would  arise 
permanent  difficulty  in  passing  the  fseces.  Bougies  should  therefore 
be  daily  passed  during  the  progress  of  heahng,  to  prevent  such 
contractions. 

After  the  performance  of  this  operation  the  surgeon  must  not 
be  disappointed  if  for  the  first  three  or  fom-  days  the  patient  seems 
to  have  received  but  httle  relief:  indeed  a  fresh  growth  of  piles 
sometimes  appears  to  be  formed;  these  generaUy  prove,  however, 
to  be  nothing  more  than  folds  of  mucous  membrane,  which  pass 

2  m 
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down  probably  in  consequence  of  some  tumefaction  of  that  tissue 
Such  protrusions  generally  subside  by  the  apphcataon  of  cold 
poultices;  and  the  cicatrization  of  the  wound  prevents  the^  return 
Prolapsus  ani,  as  I  have  already  said,  is  frequently  the  result 
of  external  piles,  and  the  removal  of  the  latter  almost  mvanably 
cures  that  tendency.    I  am  inchned  to  believe,  that  excision  of  a 
portion  of  the  circumference  of  the  anus  would  prove  a  more 
certain  means  of  radical  cure  of  prolapsed  rectum  than  the  opera- 
tion usually  had  recourse  to,  viz.,  removal  of  portions  of  the  mucous 
membrane  of  that  intestine  by  means  of  hgatures  or  excision. 

Morbid  excrescences,  termed  condylomatous  growths,  are  tre- 
quently  foi-med  about  the  verge  of  the  anus ;  these  may  be  mistaken 
for  external  piles,  but  are  generally  produced  by  the  nntation  caused 
by  the  discharge  in  protracted  gonorrhcea :  they  rarely  require 
excision   as  the  "  yeUow  wash"  may  almost  be  considered  as  a 
specific  for  the  disease.    Another  description  of  warty  excrescence 
follows  syphilitic  affections,  but  it  may  be  distinguished  from  that 
in  gonoriioea,  as  they  resemble  rather  warty  granulations,  and  axe 
attended  by  considerable  dischaxge  and  pain,  and  can  only  be  cured 
by  the  Jernal  administration  of  mercury:  they  are  generaUy 
attended  by  sore  throat,  cutaneous  eruption,  or  some  other  symptoms 
S  marl  their  syphihtic  character.    A  question  may  arise  as  to 
The  soiu-ce  of  these  warty  excrescences  :  they  certainly  naust  be  con- 
fdered  as  primaiy  symptoms  of  syphihs,  and  can  therefore  only  be 
iL  ld  by  inoIilaLn,  to  which  there  must  be  some  considerable 
StT  from  the  frequent  existence  of  excoriation  about  the  anus, 
and  the  proximity  of  the  origmally  affected  parts 

mssL  of  the  rectum.-!  have  rarely  met  with  this  disease  m 
hosp  Wctice,  but  have  found  it  not  unfrequently  m  the  Ingher 
classes  of  society:  particularly  among  females;  and  -y  P^^^^^ 
flPuend  upon  luxurious  habits  of  hvmg,  want  of  sufficient  bodily 
Srcise  anl  from  inattention  to  the  state  of  the  bowels,  as  con- 
rp2n  ^usually  concomitant  with  the  complamt.  Proti-acted 
clsCtion  tends  to  induce  a  state  of  contraction,  and  consequent 
constipation  ten  ^^^^  thefeeces  bemg  retained 

resistance  oi  the  sptnncter  muswc ,  '     „  ,    ,      i  becomes 

™;fl.iT,  the  rectum,  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  bowel  becomes 

defecation.    The  remarkable  ax^utoness  of  »™  « J,  i„ 

dpal  diagnostic  mark  of  the  d.seasc;  ^^^.^^e  The  pain  in 

ano,  the  character  of  the  pam  -  ^  „„e  part  of  the 

fissure  is  sharp  and  stinging,  and  generaUy  connnea 
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bowel,  usually  its  posterior  surface  towards  the  os  coccygis.  The 
description  of  this  kind  of  pain  would  lead  the  surgeon  at  once  to  make 
an  examination  per  anum,  when  the  excessive  pain  experienced  on 
passing  the  finger  through  the  sphincter  would  constitute  an  additional 
diagnostic  sign  of  the  nature  of  the  complaint.  When  the  finger  is 
inti'oduced, — and  from  the  irritabihty  of  the  muscle  this  can  only  be 
effected  with  some  difficulty, — a  ragged  depression  will  be  distinguish- 
able in  the  mucous  membrane;  an  accurate  appreciation  of  the 
length  and  depth  of  the  fissure  will  thus  be  obtained,  and,  when  the 
finger  is  withdrawn,  a  stain  of  blood  is  perceivable  on  it,  which 
indicates,  in  some  measure,  the  form  and  extent  of  the  ulcer.  This 
disease  may  be  cured  by  the  following  means : — A  straight  probe- 
pointed  bistoury  should  be  passed  along  the  finger  through  the  anus, 
so  as  to  divide,  in  a  longitudinal  direction,  not  only  the  ulcerated 
mucous  membrane,  but  also  the  subjacent  muscular  fibres  of  the 
sphincter,  which  prevent  the  healing  of  the  ulcer  by  their  frequent 
contractions.  The  knife  must  not  be  employed  too  freely,  as  there 
would  be  danger  of  cutting  through  the  bowel ;  but  here,  as  I  have 
before  often  remarked,  the  degree  of  force  that  may  be  safely 
employed  can  only  be  learned  by  practical  experience.  During  the 
operation,  the  patient  must  be  placed  in  the  prone  position,  with  his 
feet  resting  on  the  groimd,  and  his  body  lying  across  the  bed :  the 
ulcer  will  then  be  found  on  the  upper  or  coccygeal  sm-face  of  the 
bowel,  and  is  conveniently  placed  for  making  the  incision.  Nitrate 
of  silver,  or  lotions  of  any  kind,  are  unavailing  in  this  disease ;  but 
in  ahnost  every  case  the  operation  affords  a  certain  means  for  its 
cure.  It  is  true  that  the  operation  removes  only  the  effect,  the 
cause  still  remaining ;  but  this  also  may  generally  be  overcome  by  a 
strict  system  of  diet,  and  the  employment  of  such  constitutional 
remedies  as  the  pecuharities  of  the  case  indicate.  A  very  similar 
fissure  to  that  of  the  rectum  often  occurs  in  the  centre  of  the  lower 
hp.  This  sometimes  resists  all  local  apphcations,  but  I  have  cured 
it  upon  the  principle  just  described ;  that  is  to  say,  by  dividing  the 
fibres  of  the  orbicular  muscle  immediately  below  the  fissure,  the 
consequence  being  that  an  ulcer  which  had  remained  unhealed  for 
several  months  was  completely  cm-ed  in  the  course  of  a  very  few 
days. 
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LECTURE  XLIII. 

CONTINUATION  OF  DISEASES  OF  THE  EECTUM. 

Rectum-Fistula  in  ano-Premonitory  symptoms-Preparation  of 
the  patient  before  operation-Case-Mode  of  operattng-Con- 
stitutional  means  to  prevent  the  return  of  the  disease-Recto, 
vaginal  fistula-Cases-Recto-vesical  fistula-Lacerations  of  the 
rectum-Mode  of  promoting  the  cure-Stricture  of  the  rectum 
-Liability  to  stricture  in  all  excretory  outlets- Spasmodic 
stricture— Permanent  stricture— Symptoms— Treatment. 

I  sHAXL  commence  this  lecture  with  an  account  of  the  disease  termed 
fistula.  Tins  disease  is  usuaUy  first  manifested  externdly  hy  the 
p  sence  of  an  abscess,  or  sHght  swelling,  or  hardness  at  the  side 
of  the  anus.  This  is  not,  however,  the  true  commencement  of  the 
compllt!  which  I  beheve  generally  begins  in  the  bowel  itself,  above 
Tsphin^ter  muscle.  The  persons  most  liable  to  «iis  d^s^ase  a^. 
those  who  lead  sedentary  hves,  and  arenregular  m  then-  diet  _  such 
persons  easily  acquire  a  congested  state  of  the  hver  or  affection  of 
Te  lungs  and  the  rectum  very  soon  becomes  affected  m  consequence. 

Thf  &st  symptom  of  fistula  is  a  deep-seated  pam  and  sensaUon 
of  uneasiness  aCt  the  anus,  continmng  for  an  " 
evacuation  of  the  bowels,  and  ™^-f.%f  ^^^^'^^^^^^^^ 
rhar^e  of  blood.  I  have  also  known  slight  rigor  to  be  ^  Precmsor 
f  Sa  When  a  patient  describes  the  symptoms  pst^e^d^ 
we  should  at  once  proceed  to  examme  the  region  of  tl-  and 
.Ifhmijrh  there  may  be  nothing  abnormal  appreciable  by  the  e  e,  n 
thSr^t^^^^^^     pressed  between  the  tuberosity  of  the  ischiuni 

theCe  of  the^aLs,  an  X^^^ 
nnrl  considerable  pam  produced  by  the  piessme.  x 
I^ptlTr^sent  themLves,  a  ^^t  shou^^^^^ 
swelhng,  upon  wliich  a  small  quantity  of  matter  ,enc     j  , 
or  perhaps  the  lancet  will  be  merely         V^^^^^^^^^^^^  been 
ever,  be  sufficient  to  prove  satisfactorily  that  suppuiation 

the  cause  of  the  symptoms.  commencement  of 

These  indications  are  supposed  to  maik  tl^^°^  .^^^^f 

fistula  in  ano;  but,  as  I  have  ^^^^^  ;^^^^^^^^,Sy  above  the 

doubt  commences  -^^.'^^  ^^^^^^ZZw^^^^^ 
sphincter  ani,  the  origmal  cause  piobably  Dcmg 
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feces,  which  excites  ulceration  through  all  the  tissues  of  the  parietes 
of  the  rectum,  extending  into  the  cellular  tissue,  where  it  produces 
those  external  signs  which  are  generally  regarded  as  the  commence- 
ment, instead  of  the  consequence,  of  the  disease.  If  at  this  stage 
the  fistula  be  neglected,  it  extends  by  the  side  of  the  rectum, 
isolating  a  large  portion  of  the  bowel  from  its  ceUular  connexion, 
and,  ultimately  bursting  through  the  skin  by  the  side  of  the  anus, 
converts  that  which  was  at  first  termed  a  blind,  into  an  open  fistula: 
sometimes  the  ulcerated  opening  is  formed  at  a  considerable  distance 
from  the  anus,  or  three  or  four  fistulous  openings  may  be  established 
by  the  bun-owing  of  the  matter.  It  does  not  invariably  foUow,  how- 
ever evident  it  may  be  that  nothing  but  an  operation  can  cvu'e  a 
fistula,  that  that  operation  is  to  be  at  once  performed,  although  it 
is  advisable  to  ascertain  immediately  the  extent  of  the  fistula ;  if 
irregularity  of  the  bowels,  enlarged  hver,  and  a  jaundiced  complexion, 
indicate  a  cachectic  habit,  medicinal  treatment  must  be  employed 
to  renovate  the  health  before  it  wordd  be  safe  to  venture  upon  the 
operation ;  the  remedies  which  I  have  generally  found  most  effective 
for  this  purpose,  are  small  repeated  doses  of  mercury  and  sarsapariUa, 
quinine,  or  other  tonic  medicines.  Not  many  months  ago,  I  had 
a  strong  illustration  of  the  danger  of  operating  in  fistula  without 
beiQg  previously  made  acquainted  with  the  peculiar  habits  of  life  of 
the  patient.  An  artist,  who  resided  at  Chelsea,  was  brought  to  me  by 
his  usual  medical  attendant.  I  examined  the  patient,  ascertained  the 
extent  of  the  local  disease,  and  at  once  told  him  that  a  cure  could 
only  be  effected  by  operation.  I  inquired  as  to  his  usual  health, 
and  was  informed  that  it  was  good — his  appearance  also  seemed  to 
corroborate  this  statement :  I  therefore  merely  ordered  a  shght 
aperient,  and  four  days  after  performed  the  operation  at  his  own 
house.  The  fistula  was  not  very  extensive,  and  the  operation  in 
every  way  less  severe  than  usual;  but,  directly  after,  the  patient 
betrayed  so  much  irritability,  that  I  ordered  him  to  take  thirty  drops 
of  laudanum,  and  an  ounce  and  a  half  of  camphor  mixtui'e :  the 
next  morning  I  found  that  he  had  had  no  sleep,  and  although  not 
complaining  of  pain  he  was  in  a  very  restless  state,  and  his  manner 
was  indicative  of  extreme  anxiety :  no  secondary  bleeding  had 
occurred,  and  the  wound  appeared  perfectly  healthy.  I  ordered 
a  grain  and  a  half  of  calomel  and  a  grain  of  opium  to  be  taken 
directly,  also  the  following  mixture  : — 

ft    Trse.  Hyoscy.  5ij. 

Liqr.  Ammon.  acet.  5jss. 
Julep.  Ammon.  ^vjss.  M. 

Capt.  cochl.  larga  ij.  quaque  quart,  hora. 
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The  next  day  he  was  in  much  the  same  state ;  he  had  never  closed 
his  eyes  the  whole  night ;  he  had  been  dehrious,  and  during  my 
visit  was  in  the  condition  of  one  in  great  mental  alarm,  and  symp- 
toms of  dehrium  tremens  were  beginning  to  manifest  themselves. 
I  now  inquired  of  his  wife  whether  his  habits  were  intemperate,  and 
after  some  hesitation  she  informed  me  that  he  frequently  drank  as 
much  as  a  bottle  of  brandy  in  a  day,  commencing  at  an  early  hour 
in  the  morning.    He  remained  in  the  state  I  have  described  for 
five  days,  at  the  end  of  which  he  died.    This  case  affords  abundant 
instruction :  it  shows  the  necessity  for  scrupulously  investigating 
the  condition  of  the  health  of  the  patient,  and  also  his  general 
habits  of  hving,  before  we  proceed  to  perform  any  operation ;  for 
had  I  been  acquainted  with  the  intemperance  of  the  individual  m 
the  case  just  quoted,  I  should  never  have  dreamt  of  operatmg  on 
him,  until  I  had  taken  measures  to  improve  the  tone  of  his  health 
by  the  administration  of  constitutional  remedies,  resti^cting  him  at 
the  same  time  in  the  use  of  ardent  spri-its. 

Operation  for  fistula  in  ano.— The  success  of  this  operation  depends 
entirely  upon  the  complete  division  of  the  sphincter  am  muscle,  for 
by  its  contractions  it  offers  resistance  to  the  free  passage  of  the 
contents  of  the  bowel,  which  then  have  a  tendency  to  pass  thi'ough 
the  abnormal  opening,  and  keep  up  its  fistulous  character.    It  a 
probe  be  inti-oduced  into  the  opening  through  the  skm,  it  can  gene- 
raUy  be  passed  two  or  three  inches  upwai-ds  by  the  side  ot  the 
rectum,  and  if,  at  the  same  time,  the  finger  be  placed  in  the  bowel 
the  point  of  the  probe  can  be  readny  felt  through  the  parietes.  I 
beheve,  however,  that  the  communication  is  rarely  formed  between 
the  bowel  and  the  fistiila  so  far  above  the  sphincter;  no  advantage 
is  therefore  derived  from  this  extensive  exploration,  and  it  is  m 
my  opinion,  very  bad  practice  to  make  an  incision  m  the  bowel  so 
hiih  up-  for  if  a  very  extensive  wound  be  unnecessai-ily  made,  large 
vessels  are  exposed  to  danger,  and  nature  is  called  upon  to  repan-  a 
greater  lesion  than  is  really  requisite.    The  operation  should  consist 

in  merely  introducing  the  probe  into  the  ^^^^^^ /P^"^;.  ^^ito 
seeldng  by  gentle  manipulation,  for  the  point  of  ulceration  mto 
Sfbowel  Mf :  this  wiU  usu.^ly  be  immediatdy^^^^^^ 
the  upper  edge  of  the  sphincter  muscle;  if  there  should  be 
any  «y  fn  discovering  it,  the  probe-pointed  «  -ay  be 

gently  forced  through  the  parietes  of  the  ^-[--^  ^^.^^^^^  Jy 
L  knife  being  in  contact  with  the  finger,  which  has  been  abeady 
passed  up  the  anus,  the  division  of  the  sphmcter  ^^^^^^^^ 
by  drawing  both  hands  simultaneously  downwards,  ^t^^eepn^^^^^^^ 
finger  and  point  of  the  instrument  in  firm  contact.    This  operation 
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removes  the  obstruction  the  sphincter  muscle  offered  to  the  free 
passage  of  the  faeces,  which  were  consequently  forced  into  the  fistu- 
lous openings;  but  Avhen  the  muscle  has  been  divided  by  the 
operation  the  sinuses  readily  heal,  and  in  a  short  time  the  disease 
is  completely  removed.  To  secure  the  granulation  of  the  wound, 
and  prevent  the  mere  adhesion  of  its  cutaneous  smface,  the  whole 
of  the  divided  part  should  be  filled  with  lint,  and  the  bowels  kept 
in  a  state  of  constipation  for  some  days,  so  that  there  may  be  no 
interference  with  the  reparative  action.  When  aperients  are  admi- 
nistered, the  patient  shoidd  be  made  aware  that  he  will  have  no 
power  to  restrain  the  evacuation  of  the  faeces  :  this  must,  of  coui'se, 
be  the  result  of  the  division  of  the  sphincter  ani.  In  cases  of 
neglected  fistula  in  ano,  the  sinuses  sometimes  open  at  a  considerable 
distance  from  the  verge  of  the  anus ;  so  that,  if  the  operation  be 
performed  precisely  according  to  the  above  description,  a  very 
extensive  incision  would  have  to  be  made  through  the  gluteal  region, 
to  comprehend  the  whole  length  of  the  sinus.  To  avoid  this,  the 
operation  may  be  modified  as  follows  : — A  probe  is  to  be  passed 
along  the  fistula  into  the  bowel,  and  then  bent  by  the  finger  in  the 
rectmn  so  as  to  bring  the  point  out  at  the  anus ;  the  two  ends 
should  be  drawn  downwards  to  bring  the  sinus  towards  the  surface  j 
the  probe  is  then  to  be  cut  down  upon,  just  as  it  is  entering  the 
intestine  above  the  sphincter,  and,  the  probe-pointed  bistoury  being 
directed  along  the  probe  into  the  bowel,  the  probe  may  be  with- 
drawn, and  the  bistoury  made  to  divide  the  sphincter  as  abeady 
described.  By  this  manner  of  proceeding  two-thirds  of  the  length 
of  the  fistula  may  remain  undivided,  and  will  readily  heal,  as  there 
is  no  longer  any  obstruction  to  the  passage  of  the  faeces  per  anum. 
There  is  still  another  modification  of  the  operation,  which  it  may 
sometimes  be  advisable  to  adopt  in  certain  cases  of  fistula,  and  I  have 
myself  had  recoiurse  to  it.  If  on  passing  the  finger  into  the  bowel, 
for  the  purpose  of  examining  the  situation  of  the  ulcerated  opening,  it 
be  discovered  that  the  hsemorrhoidal  vessels  are  abnormally  enlarged, 
which  would  be  indicated  by  the  strength  of  their  pulsation,  a  liga- 
ture may  be  employed,  instead  of  a  knife,  for  the  purpose  of  dividing 
the  sinus  and  sphincter  ani.  To  perform  this  operation  an  eyed 
probe  (fui'nished  with  a  strong  silk)  is  passed  through  the  sinus, 
into  the  bowel,  one  end  of  the  sUk  being  brought  out  of  the  anus, 
and  the  other  left  hanging  from  the  orifice  through  which  the  probe 
had  entered.  The  probe  should  then  be  withdrawn,  and  the  two 
ends  of  the  silk  tied  tightly  so  as  to  compress  aU  the  intervening 
structures  :  the  ligature  requires  to  be  tightened  daily,  for  the  con- 
striction becomes  lessened  as  the  ulceration  advances.   In  the  cases 
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in  wMcli  I  have  performed  this  operation^  I  was  surprised  to  find 
that  the  patients  complained  of  even  less  suffering  than  in  the  usual 
operation,  that  the  wound  healed  as  readily,  and  did  not  reqmre 
to  be  filled  with  hnt,  as,  of  course,  there  could  be  no  tendency  to 
unite  by  adhesion.  I  may  also  mention,  that  the  haemorrhage 
which  sometimes  follows  the  division  of  a  fistula  by  incision  is  not 
only  most  alarming,  but  occasionally  proves  fatal;  and  therefore, 
in  cases  where  there  are  indications  that  a  larger  quantity  of  blood 
than  usual  is  sent  to  the  part,  it  is  highly  important  to  avoid 
incising  the  vessels;  and  this  may  be  done  by  substituting  the 
hgature  for  the  operation  by  the  knife. 

The  term  fistula  in  itself  merely  expresses  the  sinuous  form  of 
the  abscess;  but  it  is  in  consequence  of  its  specific  character  that 
the  surgical  operation  affords  the  only  means  of  permanent  rehef; 
for,  being  lined  with  an  adventitious  mucous  membrane,  it  becomes 
converted  into  a  supernumerary  excretory  outlet,  which  would 
remain  permanent  as  long  as  any  communication  Avith  the  rectum 
continued;  and  therefore  it  is  that  it  demands  the  operation  I  have 
described.  A  patient  who  has  once  been  the  subject  of  this  disease 
is  very  hable  to  its  recurrence;  and  every  means  should  be  employed 
to  prevent  any  source  of  irritation  fi'om  acting  upon  the  cicatrix; 
for,  should  that  give  way,  it  would  be  found  extremely  difficult  to 
reunite  it,  and  the  failm-e  would  lead  to  the  estabhshment  of  a 
loathsome  condition,  produced  by  the  existence  of  a  passage  for  the 
fgeces  by  the  side  of  the  anus. 

A  fistulous  opening  from  the  rectum  may  possibly  communicate 
with  the  bladder,  or  with  the  vagma,  giving  rise  to  the  most  dis- 
tressing consequences,  and  such  a  state  frequently  occiu-s  after 
difficult  parturition.    I  knew  a  case  in  which  a  lady  was  the 
subject  of  this  lesion ;  and,  after  many  vam  attempts  had  been 
made  to  sew  up  the  fistulous  openmgs  of  the  rectum  and  vagma, 
and  other  plastic  operations  had  been  ineffectually  resorted  to,  Mr. 
Copeland  restored  the  patient  to  health  by  merely  dmdmg  the 
spHncter  ani,  which  not  only  prevented  retention  of  the  faeces  witlim 
the  rectum,  but,  at  the  same  time,  precluded  the  necessity  for  the 
action  of  the  levator  ani  muscle.    The  contents  of  the  rectum,  no 
longer  meeting,  therefore,  with  any  obstruction  to  their  passage 
from  the  anus,  had  no  tendency  to  pass  into  the  vagma,  the  fissure 
in  which  immediately  healed.    A  lady  was  lately  under  my  care 
who  was  the  subject  of  a  fistulous  opening  from  the  rectum  mto  the 
vulva,  through  which  the  f^ces  in  part  escaped.  On^^^'^'ff'^ 
case,  I  passed  a  probe  from  the  Aailva  into  the  rectum,  and  found 
both  openmgs  so  neai'  to  the  outlets  of  the  rectiun  and  vagina,  that, 
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by  passing  in  a  bistoury  and  dividing  the  perineum,  I  should  com- 
pletely lay  open,  the  whole  length  of  the  fistida  and  the  sphincter 
ani  at  the  same  time.  I  was  at  the  moment  much  disposed  to  try 
this  operation,  as  it  seemed  to  afford  the  readiest  and  simplest  mode 
of  cure ;  stdl,  I  had  some  misgiving  as  to  the  certainty  of  effecting 
the  ultimate  filling  up  of  the  wound ;  and  I  consulted  Mr.  Cope- 
land  on  the  subject.  He  recommended  me  by  no  means  to  adopt 
the  plan  I  had  thought  of,  as  he  had  known  it  tried  upon  three  or 
foiu*  occasions,  and  in  none  of  them  did  the  patients  ever  recover  the 
power  of  retaining  the  faeces ;  so  that  they  were  in  a  much  worse 
condition  from  the  operation  than  from  the  original  disease.  The 
operation  I  ultimately  adopted,  therefore,  was,  to  divide  the  fibres 
of  the  sphincter  ani  muscle,  and  pass  a  probe  covered  with  potassa 
ftisa  through  the  sinus,  so  as  perfectly  to  destroy  the  mucous  surface 
of  the  fistula.  As  the  granulations  thus  produced  did  not  seem  to 
fill  up  the  operdng,  I  brought  the  surfaces  of  the  fistula  in  contact 
by  means  of  a  hgature,  which  came  away  in  a  few  days,  and  the 
opening  into  the  vulva  was  much  diminished ;  but  stiU  the  commu- 
nication between  the  two  organs  was  not  obhterated.  I  then  daUy 
applied  the  tincture  of  lytta  to  the  granulating  surfaces,  and  the 
lady  left  London,  although  it  could  not  be  said  perfectly  cured,  with 
•the  prospect  of  the  granulations  becoming  ultimately  converted  into 
permanent  tissue. 

These  cases,  as  weU  as  those  of  lesions  between  the  bladder  and 
vagina,  are  most  difficult  to  cure ;  and  I  beheve  that,  unless  the 
division  of  the  sphincter  ani  promotes  their  obhteration,  although 
other  means  may  be  somewhat  accessory,  they  are  never  sufficient 
to  produce  a  cure.  My  colleague.  Dr.  Lever,  has  had  several  cases 
of  recto-vaguial  and  vesico-vaginal  fistulse,  which  he  has  attempted 
to  obliterate  by  plastic  operations,  and  by  sutures,  caustic,  and 
actual  cauteiy  :  the  result  of  his  experience  proves,  however,  that 
very  few  cases  are  ever  permanently  cured,  although,  by  means  of 
actual  cautery,  he  has  frequently  reduced  the  abnormal  openings  to 
the  size  of  a  pin's  head;  but  I  beheve  that  only  in  one  or  two  cases 
has  he  succeeded  in  producing  a  permanent  cure. 

Laceration  of  the  rectum  sometimes  occurs  from  external 
iiijiiryj.  and  is  probably  most  frequently  produced  during  the 
extraction  of  a  stone  from  the  bladder  in  the  operation  of  htho- 
tomy ;  but  it  is  remarkable  that  these  lacerations  do  not  seem 
to  offer  the  same  difficulty  in  reparation  as  that  which  results 
from  internal  causes,  although  I  have  known  one  case  in  wliich  a 
fistulous  opening  between  the  rectum  and  perineum  remained  per- 
manent.   The  division  of  the  sphincter  ani  in  such  cases  affords 
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the  best  prospect  of  cui-e.    I  liave  admitted  patients  into  Guy^s 
Hospital  with  laceration  of  the  rectum  occm-ring  from  a  faU  on  a 
sharp-pointed  body,  such  as  a  pahngj  and  in  two  instances  I  have 
known  the  same  kind  of  injmy  produced  by  the  gonng  of  an  ox. 
Under  these  circumstances,  the  treatment  consists  m  keepmg  the 
bowels  moderately  open,  and  the  rectum  completely  cleansed  from 
all  faical  matter  after  each  evacuation;  this  must  of  course  be  done 
by  means  of  injections.     Should  the  lesion  in  the  rectum  remain 
obstmately  unhealed,  in  consequence  of  the  sphmcter  am  stiil 
retainmg  some  contractile  power  from  its  fibres  having  been  but 
incompletely  divided,  the  entke  division  of  the  latter  should  be  per- 
formed ;  and  this,  unless  some  very  untoward  circumstances  occur, 
is  almost  certain  to  produce  a  cure. 

Stricture  of  the  rectum.-M\  excreting  outlets  are  farmshed 
with  a  hning  of  mucous  membrane,  and  appear  to  be  susceptible  to 
obstruction  in  consequence  of  abnormal  contraction  m  the  size  ot 
their  canals,  omng  to  the  deposition  of  adhesive  matter  m  the  sub- 
mucous cellular  tissue.    This  habihty  to  become  obstructed  from 
an  adventitious  deposit  seems  universal  in  these  outlets,  from  the 
puncta  lachrymalia  to  the  rectum  itself.    The  cBsophagus,  especially 
in  hysterical  females,  is  subject  to  a  difficulty  m  propelhng  the  food, 
simulating  in  many  respects  the  symptoms  of  stncture,  ^^P^^" 
ing  in  reahty  upon  temporary  spasmodic  action,  which  can  be  readdy 
releved  by  the  use  of  narcotics  and  tonics.    The  rectum  is,  I 
beire,  sometimes  subject  to  the  same  kind  of  affection  which  may 
also  b    relieved  by  the  employment  of  similar  anti-spasmodic 
remedies.    Permanent  obstruction  in  the  rectum  is,  howeve  ,  of 
frTquent  occurrence.    A  strong  symptom  of  this  is  consUpa^on, 

whL  is  produced  partly  by  the  i-A-^-^^^V        ^  u^ 
tion  to  the  passage  of  the  f.ces,  and  partly  by  the  volunta  y  sup- 
pression of  them  by  the  patient,  ^^l^^^^^ 
so  frequently  experienced  m  the  act  ot  detcecation     xu  g 
s«Ze  of  L  Ltvun  are  passed  m  .maU  ™f  ^J^^l 
"  floured  "  of  very  small  diameter,  from  bemg  forced  tluougli  the 
conCtdpt::  tie  patient  usually  complains  of  ~  of 
abdomen,  interference  «ith  the  fanct^on  of  '7™'^°'^;^^*^^^^^^^^^ 
appetite.    With  these  symptoms  an 

planum,  at  first  with  the  finger  '^''^-'l^ttlZf^^t^^  ''-^^ 
to  the  detection  of  the  obstruction,  M  hieh  s  often  .e^^  . 

resists  the  entrance  of  the  «>>g-V"'°-  bus  olt  a  ttad.  of 

hardness  may  be  produced  e.tber  ^'l''^' ^-^.^^^-^  the 
inflammation,  and  the  — ^  ^^^'^^g  maliguaut,  as  that 
judgment  of  the  sui'geon  as  to  the  disease  ocmg 
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question  will  be  best  decided  by  the  age  of  the  patient^  the  length 
of  time  the  disease  has  existed^  and  by  the  nature  of  the  pain.  If, 
for  instance,  the  patient  be  old,  the  pain  constant,  severe,  and  of  a 
lancinating  character,  and  he  has  great  dread  of  exciting  the 
muscular  action  necessary  to  the  evacuation  of  the  bowels,  and  if 
at  the  same  time  there  is  an  appeai-ance  of  what  is  termed  malignant 
diathesis,  the  prognosis  would  be  unfavourable.  But,  if  the  obstruc- 
tion results  from  simple  inflammation  in  a  youthful  patient,  it  will 
be  indicated  by  the  suddenness  of  its  appearance,  by  the  febrile 
symptoms  attendant  upon  it,  and  by  the  pecuhar  sensation  conveyed 
to  the  finger ;  for  although  there  is  considerable  hardness,  it  is  not 
of  the  stony  character  that  marks  schrhus,  but  gives  the  idea  of  its 
being  a  dense  projection  of  the  natural  structures  into  the  bowel, 
rather  than  an  adventitious  deposit.  When  the  disease  is  maUgnant, 
bleeding  is  frequent,  particularly  upon  examination  either  by  the 
finger  or  instrument,  and  the  pain  lasts  for  a  considerable  time 
after,  which  is  not  the  case  with  common  stricture.  The  treatment 
in  the  non-malignant  disease  consists  in  the  occasional  appHcation 
of  leeches  around  the  anus,  the  patient  being  kept  in  the  recumbent 
posture ;  and  I  beheve  that  enemata  will  be  generally  found  better 
than  bougies,  as  the  mechanical  means  of  overcoming  the  obstruc- 
tion ;  unless  they  act  too  much  upon  the  bowels,  in  which  case 
bougies  must  of  course  be  employed. 

The  introduction  of  a  bougie  is  an  operation  requiring  consi- 
derable knowledge  of  the  parts,  and  a  competent  acquaintance 
with  the  change  of  the  relative  situation  of  the  rectum  consequent 
upon  the  position  in  which  the  patient  is  placed.  From  want 
of  this  knowledge,  unskilful  practitioners  often  do  great  mis- 
chief, sometimes  woimding  the  rectum,  producing  extravasation  of 
faeces,  peritonitis  and  death.  The  bougie  should,  therefore,  only  be 
employed  by  the  scientific  surgeon.  Leeches,  the  recimibent  posture, 
injections,  and,  in  some  cases,  the  use  of  the  bougie,  and  cupping  in 
the  loins  when  the  pain  is  severe,  are  the  means  to  be  had  recourse 
to  in  non-malignant  obstruction.  And  often  by  such  measures,  a 
disease  which  at  first  appeared  to  be  of  an  alarming  character,  is 
quickly  removed.  In  mahgnant  disease  but  httle  can  be  done  : 
the  adventitious  matter  indefinitely  increases,  so  as  at  length  com- 
pletely to  obhterate  the  bowel,  and  the  patient  dies  from  the  insu- 
perable barrier  opposed  to  the  escape  of  the  excretions,  unless  an 
artificial  anus  be  made  in  the  colon  j  or,  as  some  surgeons  have 
recommended,  a  cutting  gorget,  or  some  instrument  of  the  Idnd,  be 
forced  through  the  obstruction ;  but  this,  if  it  afford  any  rehef,  can 
only  do  so  temporarily.    Scirrhous  stricture  generally  destroys  the 
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patient  by  the  propagation  of  the  malignant  disease  through  the 
medium  of  the  absorbents  to  some  distant  part :  thus,  perhaps, 
transplanting  it  to  important  vital  organs ;  in  which  case,  the  re- 
action on  the  constitutional  powers  is  very  rapid,  and  the  patient 
soon  siulis  under  its  influence. 

Polypi  sometimes  spring  from  the  surface  of  the  mucous 
membrane  of  the  rectum,  in  the  same  manner  as  from  other 
mucous  surfaces.  They  generally  appear  in  children,  and  are  seen 
to  project  from  the  anus  after  stool,  under  the  form  of  a  reddish 
soft  tumour,  rather  granular  on  its  surface.  The  treatment  of 
these  polypi  is  very  easy  and  effectual:  they  must  be  included 
within  a  hgature,  and  then  retm-ned  into  the  bowel,  where  they 
soon  slough  off  without  giving  much  pain  or  inconvenience;  they 
should  never  be  excised,  as  they  are  somethnes  very  vascular,  and 
may  give  rise  to  a  dangerous  hsemorrhage. 

In  the  examinations  and  operations  on  the  rectum,  chloroform 
is  often  very  useful,  as  it  diminishes  the  irritabihty  of  the  parts; 
but  as  the  operations  in  this  part  are  so  quicldy  performed,  it  may 
be  thought  unnecessary  to  employ  chlorofonn,  as  this  agent  may 
produce  more  constitutional  disturbance  than  would  arise  fi-om  the 
operation  itself.    As  to  the  speculum,  I  seldom  employ  it  myself, 
as  in  aU  ordinary  cases  of  disease  of  the  rectum,  I  think  the  finger 
of  an  experienced  surgeon  gives  a  very  accurate  account  of  the 
condition  of  the  parts;  at  the  same  time  there  are  undoubtedly 
cases  in  which  the  speculum  is  very  useful,  and  in  which,  indeed, 
it  would  be  difficult  to  dispense  with  its  use. 
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LECTURE  XLIV. 

GENITO-URLNTARY  ORGANS. 

Their  anatomical  relations — Urethra — Its  conformation — Natural 
dilatations  and  contractions — Lacunae — Stricture  of  the  urethra 
— Often  constitutional — Treatment — Gonorrhoea  a  frequent 
cause  of  stricture — Diagnosis — Treatment — Mixed  stricture — 
Treatment — Gentle  use  of  bougie — Permanent  stricture — Bulb  of 
the  urethra  most  liable  to  stricture — Does  not  occur  in  mem- 
branous part — Difficulty  in  passing  urine — Neglect  of  patients 
in  seeking  medical  advice — The  probable  consequences  of  delay 
— Symptoms  of  stricture — Examination  by  the  bougie — Retention 
of  urine — Means  of  overcoming  the  obstruction — Dilatation  by 
the  bougie — By  the  injection  of  water — Application  of  caustic — 
Introduction  of  catheter — Use  of  cutting  instruments — Punctur- 
ing the  bladder,  per  rectum,  above  the  pubes — Case — Cutting 
through  the  perineum — Case — Obstructions  in  the  urethra  from 
calculi — Mode  of  removal — Cases. 

Diseases  of  the  genito-urinary  organs. — The  most  common  of  all 
the  diseases  to  which  these  organs  are  hable  is  stricture  of  the 
urethra.  The  urethra  can  scarcely,  however,  be  considered  as  a 
genital  organ  with  reference  to  stricttire,  since,  in  case  of  its  obstruc- 
tion, the  symptoms  relate  only  to  its  function  as  an  apparatus  of 
micturition.  At  the  same  time  the  procreative  power  is  sometimes 
to  a  certain  extent  interfered  with,  and  therefore  I  have  thought  it 
proper  to  treat  of  stricture  of  the  urethra  under  the  above  heading. 

The  genito-urinary  organs  are  placed  partly  within  the  abdomen, 
and  partly  external  to  it ;  thus  the  prostate  gland,  the  vesiculffi 
seminales,  portions  of  the  vasa  deferentia,  and  of  the  urethra  and 
the  bladder,  are  internal  to  the  abdominal  cavity,  while  the  remainder 
of  the  urethra  and  the  testicles  are  external.  Our  attention  is 
now,  however,  to  be  directed  to  the  urethra,  which  has  to  perform 
the  double  function  of  micturition  and  procreation.  As  a  mictu- 
rating organ,  the  urethra  is  passive,  but  as  one  of  generation 
it  is  endowed  with  great  excitability ;  and  it  is  when  in  a  state  of 
excitement  that  it  is  chiefly  susceptible  to  the  influences  that  induce 
obstruction  and  disease  in  it,  although  when  thus  affected  the 
symptoms  relate  entirely  to  the  difficulty  in  passing  the  urine. 
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You  are  doubtless  aware,  gentlemen,  tliat  the  calibre  of  tbe 
canal  of  the  urethra  is  not  equal  thi-oughout  its  whole  extent  ;  it 
has,  indeed,  three  points  of  contraction,  and  three  of  dilatation. 
This  peculiar  conformation  of  the  urethra  should  always  be  remem- 
bered in  introducing  the  catheter  or  bougie,  otherwise  the  shght 
obstruction  ofleered  to  the  entrance  of  the  instrument  by  the  natural 
contraction  in  the  canal,  may  be  mistaken  for  an  abnormal  condi- 
tion.  The  first  contraction  of  the  canal  is  found  at  its  entrance,  m 
the  glans,  and  this  contraction  sometimes  produces  a  difficulty  m 
the  very  first  step  in  the  operation  for  lithotomy  and  hthotrity,  as 
the  meatus  may  be  so  small  as  to  prevent  the  entrance  of  a 
sufficiently  large  instrument ;  this  is,  however,  a  difficulty  that 
can  easily  be  removed  by  enlargbig  the  meatus  with  a  probe- 
pointed  bistoury,  when,  as  the  contraction  usuaUy  exists  merely 
at  the  urethral  orifice,  the  instrument  may  be  readily  mtroduced 
The  second  contraction  is  situated  at  the  membranous  part  of 
the  urethi-a;  and  at  this  point  there  is  always  some  httle  diffi- 
culty in  passing  a  catheter,  not  only  from  the  natural  diminu- 
tion in  the  size  of  the  candl,  but  also  on  account  of  the  curved 
du-ection  which  the  urethra  takes  in  its  passage  through  the  deep 
fascia  of  the  perineum:  this  curve  can,  however,  be  overcome  by 
shghtly  sti-etching  the  penis,  and  holding  it  at  an  angle  of  about 
45°  while  the  catheter  is  being  passed.    The  third  contraction  is 
within  the  prostate  gland,  just  behind  the  veru  moiitanum ;  this 
offers  however,  no  impediment  to  the  passage  of  an  msti-ument. 
With  respect  to  the  dilatations  alternate  with  the  contractions 
I  do  not  know  of  any  very  important  points.     The  fiiSt  ot 
these  dilatations  is  situated  just  within  the  glans  pe^«^  is 
termed  the  fossa  navicularis;  the  second  in  the  bulb,  and  the  third 
within  the  prostate  gland;  in  the  latter,  the  vasa  deferentia  and 
lets  of  the'vesicul.  seminales  terminate.    Withm  the  urethra 
there  are  also  small  valvular  openings  teiW  lacun^;  they  are 
placed  upon  the  upper  surface  of  the  canal,  and  are  for  the  purpose 
0  secretLg  a  fl  J  for  its  lubrication.    The  largest  of  these  open- 
ings  is  placed  about  an  inch  and  a  half  below  the  -eatus;  it  . 
ermed  the  lacuna  magna,  and  is  the  principal  seat  ^^f^^' 
The  sur-eon  should  pay  pai-ticular  attention  to  the  position  of  thi» 
^enZ  Z  in  passing  smaU  bougies  they  often  become  entang  ed 
nTso  as  to  induce'the  belief  that  a  strictur-e  exis  s  where^^^^  th 
obstruction  arises  only  from  the  natural  formation      ^he  Pa  1,^0 
free  edge  of  the  valve  being  directed  forwai-ds  towards  the  opemng 

V  tne  uretkra.-Stnot.n.  of  the  urethra  consists  in 
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an  abnormal  contraction  in  any  part  of  the  canal :  this  contraction 
is  caused  by  a  morbid  deposition  of  adhesive  matter  in  the  submu- 
cous cellular  tissue ;  or  by  a  sudden  congestion  in  the  corpus  spon- 
giosum. In  the  first  case,  the  stricture  is  permanent,  in  the  latter 
it  is  merely  temporaiy. 

Strictures  have  been  divided  into  two  classes,  permanent  and 
spasmodic.  Some  authors  have  added  a  thii'd  class,  which  they 
have  termed  "mixed  stricture.^'  I  beheve  that  the  doctrine  of 
spasmodic  stricture  has  been  founded  upon  the  supposition  that  the 
urethra  is,  throughout  the  whole  of  its  length,  partially  composed 
of  muscular  fibres  :  of  this  there  does  not,  however,  appear  to  be 
any  proof.  Mr.  Howship  considered  that  the  existence  of  muscular 
fibre  in  the  urethra  is  proved  by  the  power  which  it  possesses  to 
expel  spontaneously  a  moderately-sized  bougie.  This  action  he 
attributed  to  muscle,  but  it  may  result  from  the  excitement  produced 
in  the  erectile  tissue  of  the  tirethra,  the  consequence  being  an 
increased  flow  of  blood  to  the  part,  which  causes  a  contraction  in  the 
cahbre  of  the  tirethra:  the  expulsion  of  the  bougie  is  the  efiiect  of  this 
contraction.  In  the  same  manner,  spasmodic  stricture  is  produced, 
when,  from  some  morbid  cause,  a  sudden  distention  of  the  erectile 
tissue  occurs.  The  idea  that  these  obstructions  are  true  muscular 
spasmodic  contractions  has  probably  been  strengthened  by  the  cir- 
cumstance that  they  are  reheved  by  precisely  the  same  remedies  as 
those  that  overcome  muscular  irritability — viz.  bleeding,  purging, 
nauseating  medicines,  and  hot  bath, — a  treatment  which  exercises,  in 
fact,  an  equal  influence  over  the  circulating  and  muscular  systems. 
When  the  contractions  occur,  however,  in  the  bulb  or  membranous 
portion  of  the  urethra,  muscular  fibre  may  be  secondarily  afi'ected 
as  both  those  parts  are  under  the  influence  of  muscle,  although 
muscular  fibre  does  not  enter  into  the  composition  of  the  urethra 
itself. 

The  kind  of  obstruction  generally  termed  spasmodic  stricture, 
independent  of  muscular  action,  may  perhaps  be  with  more  propriety 
called  "  irritable  stricture," — an  affection  frequently  induced  merely 
by  general  irritabihty  of  the  constitution.  This  kind  of  stricture 
requires,  as  I  shall  presently  show,  to  be  treated  by  sedatives 
admiuistered  to  the  system  generally,  and  by  sootliing  local  apphca- 
tions;  such  strictures  may,  however,  result  from  disease  in  the 
neighbouring  organs — as  the  prostate  gland,  bladder,  or  rectum; 
although  it  is  much  more  generally  the  eff'ect  of  some  morbid  action 
commencing  in  the  urethra  itself;  and  perhaps  gonorrheal  inflam- 
mation is  one  of  the  most  frequent  of  its  causes. 

Any  circumstance  that  produces  irritation,  and  consequently  an 
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extraordinary  influx  of  blood  to  the  corpus  spongiosum,  will  have  a 
tendency  to  diminish  for  the  time  the  size  of  the  urethra,     ihis  is 
the  case  during  the  natui-al  excitement  of  the  organ;  as  when  it  is  m 
a  state  of  priapism  the  urine  can  scarcely  be  expeUed  even  m  minute 
quantity.    A  partial  determination  of  blood  to  the  part  produces 
therefore,  a  certain  amount  of  obstruction,  and  constitutes  Avhat  1 
consider  spasmodic  or  irritable  stricture.  This  condition  may  be  dis- 
tinguished from  permanent  stricture  by  the  suddenness  of  the  attack, 
unattended  by  any  premonitory  symptoms  besides  those  which  cause 
the  irritability-such  as  protracted  retention  of  the  unne,  haemor- 
rhoids, or  excessive  venereal  excitement.  In  the  treatment  of  this 
affection,  the  catheter  should  not  be  employed  at  first  but  a  dose  of 
opium  with  tartarized  antimony  given,  and  these  should  be  foUowed 
by  the  hot  bath  and  a  warm  pm-gative  enema;   such  treatment 
will  generally  be  found  sufladent  to  remove  the  _^^;^Pl^^^\^f  ^^^^ 
having  recoLe  to  the  use  of  any  instrument.    If  the  catheter  be 
passed  without  the  sedatives  being  first  employed  even  should  it 
effect  its  intended  object,  viz.  rehef  of  the  retention  of  uinne  it 
wTd  tend  to  increase  the  cause  of  the  obstruction  by  irntating 
The  urethra;  it  would  also  probably  cause  considerable  bleedmg, 
and   perhaps    lacerate  the   canal   itself.     I   do  not,  however, 
Teanto  say  that  constitiitional  remedies  alone  will  ^ways  remov. 
Te"  seasel  for  the  congestion  of  the  vessels  of  the  -tated  P^. 
or  perhaps  some  subcutaneous  effusion,  may  lead  to  peimanent 
obstmction-  and  if  that  were  the  case,  and  local  irntation  present 
a"am;  time,  the  mixed  kind  of  strictiire  already  aUuded  to 
1^  Wstabhshed     In  obstinate  cases  of  this  mixed  sti'ictui^e, 
"'^L rthe  P^eum  will  often  be  found  of  great  advantage: 

also  be  found  to  produce  a  very  beneficial  effect.- 

•  R    Pulv.  Opii,  gr.  iss. 
Ext.  Hyos.  gr.  V. 
Sapon.  Hispan.  q.  s. 
Et.  suppositorimn. 

But  ordering  the  suppostey     ^^XVe^tll^  ott^ ise'l 
surgeon  should  Wm-lt  mtroduee  >t  m^^^^^^^ 
may  iucrease,  iBstead  of  dummsh,  the  suneimga 
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for  example^  it  be  only  placed  within  the  anus,  under  the  influence 
of  the  sphincter  muscle,  it  will  produce  an  aggravation  of  all  the 
symptoms;  while  if  it  be  passed  into  the  bowel  above  the  spliincter, 
it  wiU  speedily  produce  the  desired  soothing  effect.  After  the 
symptoms  of  irritation  are  relieved,  there  may  still  remain  shght 
permanent  obstruction,  requiring  the  continued  use  either  of  the 
catheter  or  bougie  to  re-estabHsh  the  natural  calibre  of  the  urethra: 
the  size  of  the  instrument  may  be  fairly  judged  of  by  that  of  the 
stream  of  water  passed  in  micturition;  but  whatever  the  instrument 
may  be,  gentleness  in  its  use  is  the  great  point  to  which  attention 
should  be  directed. 

Permanent  stricture. — The  kind  of  stricture  termed  permanent 
consists  in  a  contraction  of  some  part  of  the  urethral  canal  from  the 
formation  of  an  adventitious  deposit.    It  does  not  exist  in  the 
urethra  itself,  but  in  the  cellular  tissue  between  the  mucous 
membrane  and  corpus  spongiosum,  the  mucous  membrane  being 
pressed  inwards  so  as  to  reduce  the  size  of  the  canal  at  the  point  at 
which  the  deposit  is  produced.    This  deposition  of  matter,  and 
consequent  morbid  contraction  of  the  urethra,  may  result  from 
various  causes,  which,  either  in  an  acute  or  chronic  form,  may  give 
rise  to  the  stricture.    Protracted  gonorrhoea  is,  as  I  have  already 
stated,  the  most  frequent  cause;  but  external  injury,  an  acrid  state 
of  the  urine,  or  anything  that  can  produce  an  irritable  strictm-e,  may 
also  be  the  means  of  estabhshing  a  permanent  one.    The  bulb  of 
the  m-ethra  is  the  part  most  hable  to  stricture,  as  it  is  not  only  the 
most  vascular,  but  composed  also  of  a  large  quantity  of  cellular 
tissue:  it  hkewise,  from  the  close  vicinity  of  the  ducts  of  Cowper's 
glands,  is  very  subject  to  become  imphcated  in  the  diseases  that 
attack  them.     Some  surgeons  state  that  the  membranous  part  of 
the  urethra  is  often  the  seat  of  stricture;  but  such  is  not  the  case; 
and  anatomically,  it  will  be  readily  seen  why  it  should  not  be  so, 
owing  to  the  small  quantity  of  cellular  tissue  which  sm-rounds  it, 
and  the  absence  of  corpus  spongiosum:  it  may,  however,  be  subject 
to  temporary  constriction,  from  the  contraction  of  Wilson's  muscles, 
which  completely  encompass  it. 

The  result  of  stricture  is  necessarily  a  difficulty  in  passing  the 
urine;  and,  therefore,  increased  muscxdar  action  is  required  in  the 
bladder  and  abdominal  parietes  to  force  the  fluid  ttrough  the 
contracted  urethra.  The  violence  with  which  the  mine  is  propelled 
against  the  stricture  tends  to  excite  further  irritation:  the  obstruc- 
tion consequently  becomes  increased;  and  if,  at  the  same  time,  the 
subject  of  the  disease  pays  no  attention  to  dietetic  rules,  and  exposes 
himself  to  vicissitudes  of  temperatiu-e,  the  difficulty  of  micturition 
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increases,  and  every  symptom  is  aggravated:  still,  it  is  surprising  to 
remark  to  ^vliat  an  extent  patients  wiU  allow  the  disease  to  proceed 
before  they  consult  a  surgeon.  Nothing  can  be  more  unwise  than  such 
procrastination;  for  during  the  delay  the  bladder  becomes  thickened, 
its  capacity  correspondingly  reduced,  the  ureters  enlarged,  the 
pelvis  of  the  Iddney  distended,  its  secreting  portion  compressed,  and 
the  secretion  of  urine  diminished,-all  which  effects  are  more  or 
less  the  consequence  of  not  early  seeking  medical  advice;  the  result 
being,  that  in  addition  to  these  symptoms  of  the  disease  itsdf,  the 
general  health  of  the  patient  is  likely  to  become  seriously  affected 
The  delay  on  the  part  of  individuals  suffering  from  this  complaint, 
can  only  be  accounted  for  by  the  insidious  manner  m  winch  the 
swtoms  follow  each  other ;  and  I  have  known  persons  submit  so  long 
to  the  difficulty  in  passing  the  urine,  that  the  urethra  has  at  length 
given  way  behind  the  stricture,  and  extravasation  of  m-me  into  the 
perineum  had  occurred  before  anymedical  assistance  had  been  sought 
The  first  complaint  of  a  patient  in  this  disease  is  generaUy,  that 
he  experiences  a  difl&culty  in  passing  Ms  water  which  act  requires 
a  much  longer  time  than  is  natural;  and  after  he  beheves  that  the 
blller  is  emptied,  the  desire  for  forther  ^^^^-^"^f^l^ 
returns  and  an  additional  portion,  equal  m  quantity  to  the  first,  is 
dd  d  '^- stream  in  which  it  escapes  from  the  -ethra  bemg 
remariably  small  and  tortuous.    The  frequent  mclmation  to  make 
is  aLost  invariably  an  early  symptom  of  stocture,  and  some- 
time;  an  involuntary  dribbling  comes  on  which  causes  gre«- 
venience  and  annoyance.    These  symptoms  vaiy  very  much  m 
deree  and  are  increased  by  any  kind  of  intemperance  and  by 
exp'^^^:;e  to  wet  and  cold:  abstinence  and  quietude  are  howe.., 
sure  to  afford  relief.  It  is  this  fiuctuatmg  character,  and  the  occa- 
r afceltion  of  the  symptoms,  that  probably  mduce  the  patient 
to  defer  so  long  any  application  for  medical  assistance.  When 
Isld  underlich  cirLmstances,  the  ^^'st  ^tep  J^^^J  ° 
an  examination  of  the  uretln-a,  by  passmg  \ '  '^^^^f.f, 
rallv  done  whHe  the  patient  is  standmg  AVith  his  back  ^mst  a 
faU  but  I  think  this^  bad  plan,  for  patients  are  -7  1-ble  « 
7f  i  upon  the  --o^^^^-^i^ 
^^uS^^P-c^i^r^n^entpo^^ 

The  patient  being  placed  in  the  proper  PO-^ion  a  bougie  or 
sHver  caLter  (No.  6)  is  well  oiled,  ^^'^^^^^^^^^ 
angle  of  about  40°  from  the  ^^^^^'^^'^^Z  .n^.  e\n.Uy 
gently  down  to  the  strictm-e  against  w  i  ch  ^^^^^ore,  according 
pressed  for  the  space  of  a  monute,  or  perhaps  rathei  mo  , 
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to  the  degree  of  pain  the  patient  experiences.  It  may  happen  that 
the  instniment  soon  passes  the  obstruction;  if  that  be  the  case  I 
do  not  advocate  its  further  introduction,  so  that  it  may  enter  the 
bladder,  but  think  it  better  to  be  satisfied  with  the  progress  abeady 
made.  After  the  employment  of  the  bougie,  the  patient  should 
be  kept  extremely  qvdet  during  the  remainder  of  the  day,  should 
live  abstemiously,  and  at  bedtime  take  the  following  draught : — 

R    Liq.  potass  gtts.  xx. 

Trse.  opii,  gtts.  x. 

Mist.  Camphorse,  ^iss. 
Ft.  haustus. 

An  aperient  should  likewise  be  taken  the  next  morning.  The 
instrument  should  be  agaia  passed  about  forty-eight  hours  after 
the  first  examination,  and  it  may  now  be  passed  into  the  bladder 
and  left  there  for  ten  miautes  or  a  quarter  of  an  hour,  unless  it 
causes  great  irritation,  for  I  have  always  found  the  cure  to  be 
greatly  expedited  by  the  continued  pressure  which  the  instrument 
keeps  up.     I  have  recommended  No.  6  as  the  size  of  the  instru- 
ment first  employed;  it  is  less  likely  to  produce  irritation  than 
one  of  smaller  size;  for  the  latter  is  not  only  hkely  to  catch  in  the 
lacunae,  but  may  also  make  a  false  passage  by  penetrating  the  sides  of 
the  urethra.    If,  however,  No.  6  be  found  too  large  to  pass  through 
the  stricture,  smaller  instruments  must  necessarily  be  used ;  but  it 
should  be  borne  in  mind  that  they  require  a  degree  of  caution  in 
their  introduction  proportionate  to  the  smallness  of  their  size.  If 
the  instrument  cannot  be  passed  though  the  stricture  into  the 
bladder,  a  question  naturally  arises  as  to  what  other  means  are  to 
be  adopted  for  the  rehef  of  the  patient.    This  depends  entirely 
upon  the  urgency  of  the  symptoms,  especially  in  reference  to  the 
distention  of  the  bladder  from  the  retained  urine :  the  judgment 
cannot  here  be  much  guided  by  the  expressions  of  the  patient  as 
to  the  amount  of  his  suffering,  for  the  pain  which  in  one  patient 
may  be  described  as  little  more  than  inconvenience,  may  be  com- 
plained  of  by  another  as  excruciating  agony.    Therefore,  the  first 
thing  to  be  done  is  to  examine  the  state  of  the  bladder  per  anum, 
and  also  through  the  parietes  of  the  abdomen.    If  the  bladder  be 
felt  pressing  on  the  rectum,  you  may  be  assured  that  the  disten- 
tion is  extreme,  for  it  is  in  the  posterior  direction  that  the  organ 
projects  lastly  under  the  influence  of  the  internal  pressure  of  the 
urine.    I  have  but  very  rarely  met  with  a  case  that  did  not  admit 
of  sufficient  delay  to  allow  of  the  trial  of  medicinal  means  before 
proceeding  to  puncture  the  bladder,  although  no  doubt  such  cases 

2  N  2 
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occui'.  The  plan  I  adopt  is  to  place  tlie  patient  in  a  liot  bath,  give 
a  large  dose  of  opium  (gr.  iss.  to  gr.  ij.)  and  employ  a  purgative 
enema.  As  soon  as  the  bowels  are  open  I  order  a  suppository, 
composed  of  opium  and  a  fourth  of  a  gram  of  belladonna,  to  be 
inserted  into  the  rectum:  this  treatment  rarely  faHs  to  produce  a 
flow  of  urine,  which,  even  if  it  takes  place  but  slowly,  rehev^J^^ 
urgency  of  the  symptoms,  and  gives  time  for  the  adoption  of  further 
means  for  the  removal  of  the  obstruction.  This  may  be  eflfected 
by  four  different  methods— dilatation,  caustic,  punctm-e,  and  m- 

"ilatation  should  always  be  first  tried;  it  is  effected  by  the 
catheter,  bougie,  or  by  injecting  the  urethra  with  water.  In 
speaking,  however,  of  this  treatment  of  stnchire,  I  wish  to  impress 
on  the  mind  of  the  student  that  somethmg  more  is  to  be  done 
beyond  the  mere  mechanical  removal  of  the  impedmieut  to  the 
passage  of  the  urine,  and  that  the  use  of  local  remedies  should  be 
judiciously  combined  with  constitnxtional;  the  latter  consisting  chiefly 
in  he  strict  observance  of  dietetic  rules,  the  state  of  the  bo^vels 
ZTL  the  employment  of  medicines  which  tend  to  dimxmsh  artend 
Iction;  such  as  blue  piU,  with  tartai-ized  antimony,   and  shght 
anertits     Becent  stricture  may  almost  always  be  cured  by  this 
systTm  of  treatment,  aided  by  the  gentle  mtroduction  o  the  bougie 
every  o'l-  day ;  and  even  when  the  stricture  has  reached  a  more 
permanent  form  its  cure  may  generaUy  be  effected  by  oUowmg  out 
ZTvll  and  ii  passmg  the  instrmnents  without  vidence,  as  ttie 
le^ Is  not  to  force  a  passage  through  the  strictm-e,  but  by  gentle 
;'fsteto  produce  a  slight  inflammatory  act-  -  c     — ^ 
which  disintegration  and  absorption  may  be  induced.    This  plan 

bougie,  which  seldom  taus  to  ^^^^^^^ 
destroying  the  sentient  extremities  ot  the  ner^es  wmc 
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exposed  by  the  ulcerative  clianges  in  the  substance  of  the  stricture. 
Some  siu-geons  recommend  the  use  of  potassa  fusaas  the  escharotic, 
instead  of  nitrate  of  silver.  I  believe  it  unsafe,  however,  on  account 
of  its  deliquescence,  which  renders  it  much  less  manageable.  In 
cases  in  which  the  stricture  resists  the  gentle  application  of  bougies, 
I  have  rendered  the  obstruction  permeable  by  injecting  tepid  water 
into  the  urethra  by  means  of  a  syringe  furnished  with  a  long  can\ila. 
By  repeating  this  operation  the  opening  soon  becomes  dilated, — a 
condition  soon  made  evident  by  the  greater  freedom  with  which  the 
water  enters :  a  bougie  may  afterwards  again  be  had  recourse  to. 
It  is  somewhat  remarkable,  that  after  the  introduction  of  the  bougie, 
although  no  evident  mechanical  effect  has  been  produced  by  it,  the 
patient  finds  that  he  can  pass  his  water  much  more  freely,  and  yet 
perhaps  the  instrument  may  not  penetrate  the  stricture  until  some 
days  after.  Caustic  is  sometimes  employed  as  a  direct  means  of 
overcoming  a  sti-icture  when  its  density  is  so  great  as  to  prevent 
its  being  acted  on  by  simple  pressm-e.  The  appHcation  of  the 
escharotic  produces  a  shght  slough  on  the  surface,  and  tends  to 
soften  the  mass  of  adventitious  matter,  so  as  to  render  it  better 
fitted  for  absorption.  Some  precaution  is  necessary  in  using  the 
caustic  bougie,  and  contact  with  any  portion  of  the  urethra  besides 
the  stricture  must  be  carefully  avoided.  To  secure  this,  a  larger 
instrument  should  be  passed  first,  to  clear  the  way,  as  it  were,  for 
the  cauterizing  bougie. 

Although  I  have  attached  great  importance  to  the  observance 
of  extreme  gentleness  in  the  introduction  of  the  catheter,  circum- 
stances may  occur  in  which  it  may  be  necessary  to  employ  force  to 
effect  its  entrance  into  the  bladder;  for  it  may  happen  that  the 
symptoms  of  retention  of  urine  may  be  so  urgent,  that  immediate 
rehef  is  imperatively  necessary.  Under  such  circumstances,  the 
forcible  introduction  of  the  catheter  becomes  not  only  a  justifiable 
but  an  advisable  measure. 

If,  in  the  attempt  to  introduce  the  instrument,  it  is  found  that 
it  can  be  brought  to  a  right  angle  with  the  body  in  its  recumbent 
position,  it  will  prove  that  the  stricture  is  situated  just  at  the  junc- 
tion of  the  bulb  with  the  membranous  part  of  the  urethra,  and  then, 
in  order  to  effect  the  introduction  of  the  catheter  into  the  bladder, 
the  fore-finger  of  the  left  hand  should  be  passed  into  the  rectum  j 
and  when  the  point  of  the  instrument  is  felt,  as  it  may  easily  be^ 
the  handle  must  be  depressed  with  moderate  force,  and  the  point 
directed  at  once  into  the  bladder.  Some  surgeons  recommend 
that  in  such  strictures  the  catheter  should  be  thrust  in  witli  suffi- 
cient force  to  overcome  the  obstruction  at  all  risks;  but  I  am 
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persuaded  that  this  is  bad  practice,  as  the  laceration  of  the  canal, 
perforatioii.of  the  prostate  gland  or  rectum,  are  accidents  very  hkely 
to  occur :  it  is,  therefore,  better  to  puncture  the  bladder  than  to 
have  recourse  to  such  violence. 

In  cases  where  the  catheter  cannot  be  passed  through  the  stricture, 
instruments  have  been  employed  for  the  purpose  of  cutting  a  passage : 
the  instrument  is  composed  of  a  Idnd  of  catheter  with  a  concealed 
lancet,  which  can  be  projected  from  its  canula  when  it  touches  the 
stricture.    But  it  is  so  perfectly  impossible  to  direct  a  sharp-cuttmg 
instrument  merely  through  the  obstmction  without  woundmg  the 
urethra  itself,  that  I  totally  repudiate  its  employment,  unless  it  be  tor 
the  purpose  of  dividing  a  stricture  situated  anterior  to  the  bulb,  m  the 
straight  part  of  the  canal.    If  the  nature  of  the  stricture  does  not, 
however,  admit  of  the  use  of  tHs  instrument,  dilatation  by  the 
gentle  introduction  of  the  catheter,  bougie,  injection  of  water,  or 
the  application  of  caustic,  and  the  patient  be  stiU  suffenng  from 
retention  of  urine,  and  probably  threatened  with  ulceration  of  the 
urethra  behind  the  stricture,  the  bladder  must  necessarily  be  punc- 
tured    The  operation  may  be  performed  either  by  punctui'ing  the 
bladder  tlirough  the  rectum,  above  the  pubes,  or  by  makmg  an 
incision  into  the  perineum.  I  have,  generally  speakmg,  an  objection 
to  the  operation  per  rectmn,  for,  although  it  is  performed  with  great 
facihty,  it  interferes  with  the  functions  of  an  miportant  organ,  m 
addition  to  those  imphcated  in  the  disease,  and  the  patient  is  merely 
reheved  from  the  retention  of  urine,  without  the  cause  of  the  evd 
being  removed.    Some  surgeons  maintain  that  the  stiictm-e  is  much 
lire  readny  cured  when  the  mdne  is  made  to  pass  oft  by  another 
channel,  as  it  is  then  no  longer  subjected  to  the  pressure  of  the 
unne  0^  the  irritating  influence  of  constant  attempts  at  mictunUon 
My  Experience  does  not,  however,  lead  me  to  this  opmion  as  it 

requires  much  time  to  remove  the  obs—  ^^^^^^^ 
this  period,  a  canula  sufficiently  long  to  protrude  from  the  anus 
must  be  left  in  the  opening  between  the  bladder  and  rec^m ;  and 
as  this  instrument  must  ii'ritate  the  rectmn  by  its  presence,  t 
woXroduce  a  habHity  to  perma..ent  fistula.    There  may,  howevei 
be  cases  in  which  puncturing  the  bladder  per  rectmn  may  be 
resor^d  to  with  advantage;  as,  for  example,  when  a  strictm-e  b 
h?d  long  remained   permeable  had  suddenly  become  u-n* 
p  oducii i|  retention  of  urine,  with  symptoms  so  -lent  -  t^^^ 
Require  immediate  rehef.    In  such  a  case  it  is  to  .^e  l^P^d 
the  aggravated  condition  of  the  stricture  merely  ^"^^^ 
temporary  cause,  aiid  that  as  this  is  .'^^''^l^^^^^^^ 
hav^g  another  passage,  the  strictm-e  will  agam  become  pernous, 
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and  there  would  be  no  necessity  for  keeping  the  canula  long  in  the 
opening  between  the  rectum  and  bladder.  When  the  stricture  has 
long  been  impervious  to  the  bougie,  puncture  per  rectum  is,  I  think, 
always  injudicious,  and  the  operation  in  perineo  ought  to  be  adopted 
instead.  My  colleague,  Mr.  Cock,  has  frequently  performed  the 
operation  per  rectum  in  cases  where  immediate  rehef  was  necessary 
from  the  urgency  of  the  symptoms;  and  the  circumstance  of  his 
having  repeated  it,  is,  in  my  opinion,  a  guarantee  for  its  expediency 
in  certain  cases.  In  this  operation,  the  patient  should  be  placed 
in  the  same  position  as  in  that  for  hthotomy:  the  fore-finger  of  the 
left  hand  must  be  passed  up  the  rectum  beyond  the  prostate  gland, 
and  upon  the  patient^s  coughing,  the  inferior  region  of  the  bladder 
may  be  felt  pressing  on  the  rectum.  A  long  curved  canula  should 
then  be  passed  along  the  finger  and  pressed  against  the  bladder, 
being  held  in  such  a  dkection  that  the  extremity  points  towards  the 
umbihcus.  The  trocar  is  next  passed  along  the  canula,  and  plunged 
into  the  bladder;  and  on  the  trocar  being  withdrawn,  the  urine 
immediately  follows  it. 

In  cases  of  enlarged  prostate  this  operation  should  certainly  never 
be  performed,  as  there  is  danger  of  wounding  the  third  lobe  of  the 
gland.  And,  moreover,  before  the  operation  is  decided  on,  it  should 
be  ascertained  that  the  bladder  is  really  distended  by  urine,  and 
not  thickened  by  hypertrophy,  in  which  case  the  urine  may  be 
contained  in  abnormally  distended  ureters,  and  in  the  pelvis  of  the 
kidney,  and  not  in  the  bladder.  In  such  cases,  the  stricture  itself 
should  be  operated  on,  and  not  the  bladder. 

The  bladder  is  sometimes  punctured  above  the  pubes  for  the 
purpose  of  relieving  insuperable  retention  of  urine,  but  to  a  certain 
extent  the  same  objection  exists  to  this  as  to  the  puncture  of  the 
bladder  per  rectum,  as  it  merely  reheves  the  retention  without 
removing  the  stricture,  which  is  the  cause  of  obstruction  to  the 
passage  of  the  water  through  the  urethra.  This  operation,  consi- 
dered only  as  a  ready  mode  of  drawing  oflp  the  water,  certainly 
ofiers  some  facilities,  but  the  subsequent  danger  of  infiltration  of 
urine  into  the  cavity  of  the  pelvis  is  a  great  objection  to  its  adoption. 

The  operation  is  performed  by  making  an  incision  an  inch  and 
a  half  long  through  the  skin  in  the  median  line  immediately  above 
the  pubes;  and  having  laid  bare  the  linea  alba,  that  is  also  to  be 
divided  to  the  same  extent.  The  anterior  region  of  the  bladder, 
uncovered  by  peritoneum,  will  now  be  exposed,  and  a  trocar  and 
canula  must  be  plunged  into  it,  and  the  water  drawn  oflF.  The 
canula  should  be  sufficiently  long  to  permit  its  being  retained  in 
the  bladder  when  that  viscus  recedes  as  the  water  is  evacuated. 
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otherwise  extravasation  of  the  urine  would  take  place;  to  prevent 
the  subsequent  occurrence  of  this,  means  must  be  employed  to 
retain  the  canula  in  the  proper  place,  and  to  keep  the  patient  m 
such  a  position  as  would  guard  against  such  an  accident.  Ihe 
same  difBculty,  however,  occurs  as  in  the  operation  per  rectum,  as 
to  the  period  at  which  the  canula  may  be  withdrawn,  for  the  per- 
meable condition  of  the  urethra  has  subsequently  to  be  restored. 

I  knew  a  farmer  at  Chippmg  Ongar,  who  for  the  last  twelve 
years  of  his  hfe  was  constantly  obhged  to  wear  the  instrument— a 
fact  which  shows  that  the  operation  had  only  relieved  the  retention, 
without  efi-ecting  the  removal  of  its  cause.    When  a  patient  who 
has  difficulty  in  passing  his  water,  and  is  subject  to  frequent  attacks 
of  partial  retention,  apphes  to  the  surgeon,  and  it  is  found  unpossible 
to  pass  an  instrument  into  the  bladder,  and  that  the  symptoms  are 
not  reheved  by  warm  bath,  opium,  and  the  other  remedies  that 
have  abeady  been  mentioned,-and  also  that  the  stncture  has  not 
yielded  to  the  means  employed  for  its  dilatation,  nor  to  the  action 
of  caustic,-!  beheve  the  most  advisable  operation  is  that  of  cutting 
through  the  stricture  in  perineo,  as  by  this  plan  we  not  only 
radically  overcome  the  obstruction,  but  reheve  the  retention  of 
nrine  at  the  same  time.    It  is  true  this  operation  is  more  difficiJt 
than  the  others,  but  that  in  itself  offers  no  reasonable  objection  to 
its  adoption,  if  it  actuaUy  affords  more  benefit  to  the  patient.  The 
cause  of  its  frequent  fadure  arises  from  the  delay  which  frequently 
leads  to  great  constitutional  disturbance  before  the  operation  is  had 
recoiirse  to,  rather  than  from  the  difficulties  existmg  m  the  opera- 

tion  itself.  .        .      .1    „„i.-  „i. 

In  the  operation  of  dividinc,  the  stricture  m  pmmo,  the  patient 
is  plaeed  in  the  same  position  as  in  lithotomy :  an  mstrument  ^ 
pafsed  down  to  the  stricture  (the  P«>-^  .^'^  ^'^^^^^^^^Jt' 
most  appropriate  to  the  purpose).  An  mcsion  ,s  "^de  -  the 
perinea,  commencing  at  the  point  where  the  ^^j;;'™; 
ment  cm  be  felt  resting  on  the  stricture;  the  groove  is  then  to  be 
cThr  o  and  the  knife  carried  downwards  with  great  caution  cuttmg 
rlaT?or  the  point  of  the  staff,  which  should  be  -ade  to  foUow  rt 
ITJaduallY  divides  the  stricture;  the  staff  bemg  pushed  on  then 
Ta^effntt  bladder.    The  staff  should  then  ^^^2^:^ 

ZtX  as  in  Lst  o;-;-,—  fK  t 
=0™  =r7t^t       ~  H-g  the  in- 

into  the  perineum,  instead  of  opemng  the  methia  at 
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gi'oove  of  the  staflF  as  before  described,  I  have  first  opened  the 
membranous  part  of  the  urethra  behind  the  stricture,  and  then 
passed  a  female  catheter  into  the  bladder,  and  drawn  off  the  urine; 
reheving  the  patient  of  the  retention,  but  having  still  to  divide  the 
strictui-e :  this  is  effected  by  feeUng  within  the  wound  for  the  point 
of  the  gi'ooved  staff  above  the  stricture;  and,  proceeding  to  cut 
through  the  obstiaiction,  carrying  forward  the  staff  as  before 
described, — first,  however,  having  withdrawn  the  female  catheter, — 
the  staff  enters  the  bladder  through  the  opening  originally  made  for 
that  instiaiment.    The  staff  should  then  be  withdrawn,  and  an 
elastic  gum  catheter  inserted  in  its  stead :  this  should  be  left  in 
for  a  week,  when  it  must  be  removed,  and  substituted  by  a  new 
one.    At  first,  some  urine  will  escape  by  the  wound  through  the 
perineum,  as  in  the  operation  for  lithotomy ;  but  generally  in  the 
course  of  a  week  or  ten  days  it  passes  entirely  through  the  catheter. 
About  a  fortnight  after  it  has  entirely  ceased  to  flow  from  the 
wound  in  the  perineum,  the  catheter  should  be  removed,  but  still 
for  some  time  the  patient  should  regularly  have  the  water  drawn 
off,  and  this,  if  performed  with  gentleness,  produces  much  less  irri- 
tation than  would  be  excited  by  the  constant  presence  of  an  instru- 
ment in  the  bladder.    I  have,  at  the  present  time,  a  gentleman 
under  my  care,  on  whom  the  above  operation  was  performed  ten 
days  since,  and  the  urine  has  ceased  to  flow  from  the  perineum,  but 
he  continues  to  employ  the  catheter  to  empty  the  bladder.    I  have 
perfonned  this  operation  many  times,  and  am  convinced  that  if 
resorted  to  in  an  early  stage  of  the  disease,  or  at  least  immediately 
after  the  appearance  of  urgent  symptoms,  there  are  few  cases  in 
which  it  would  not  prove  successful;  but,  on  the  other  hand,  in 
protracted  cases,  success  is  very  doubtful.    When  a  permanent 
stricture  occurs  in  the  urethra  anterior  to  the  bulb,  especially  in  that 
part  of  the  canal  covered  by  scrotum,  it  is  not  advisable  to  cut  down 
upon  it  from  without,  owing  to  the  Habflity  to  infiltration  of  uiine 
if  the  incision  be  made  through  the  scrotum,  and  to  the  difiiculty 
of  healing  the  wound  when  the  opening  is  made  anterior  to  the 
scrotum.    The  cure  of  such  strictures  must,  therefore,  be  attempted 
by  the  use  of  bougies  or  caustic,  or,  should  they  resist  this  treat- 
ment, perhaps  the  instrument,  furnished  with  a  cutting  stilette, 
employed  by  Mr.  Stafford,  may  be  used :  for  as  this  part  of  the 
urethra  may  be  rendered  straight,  the  instniment  may  be  directed 
with  much  more  certainty  than  when  the  stricture  is  seated  in  the 
cvured  portion  of  the  canal.     I  should,  however,  prefer  opening  the 
urethra  behind  the  stricture,  if  retention  demanded  it,  to  punctiu'ing 
the  stricture  itself. 
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Obstructions  in  tbe  urethra  sometimes  occur  from  the  lodgment 
of  a  small  calculus  in  the  passage,  and  this  may  produce  retention 
of  urine,  without  any  premonitory  symptoms  leading  either  the 
patient  or  the  surgeon  to  suspect  the  cause  of  the  obstruction. 
There  may  have  been,  however,  pain  in  the  loins,  nausea,  and 
retraction  of  the  testicle ;  and  the  sudden  cessation  of  these  symp- 
toms, probably  from  the  use  of  a  warm  bath,  or  a  dose  of  opium, 
would  lead  to  a  suspicion  of  the  cause  of  the  retention,  and  would 
necessarily  preclude  any  attempt  to  pass  an  instrument,  as  there 
would  be  a  Uabihty  to  push  the  stone  back  again  mto  the  bladder ; 
and  this  would  lead  to  the  necessity  for  some  future  serious  operation 
for  its  removal.     Should,  however,  the  foreign  body  in  the  ui-ethra 
produce  decided  retention,  it  must  be  removed,  either  by  a  pair  of 
forceps  passed  down  the  uretlTira  for  the  purpose  of  crushing  it,  or 
by  cutting  down  upon  it  and  removing  it  whole ;  in  the  latter  case, 
the  patient  should  not  be  allowed  to  pass  his  water  without  the  use 
of  an  instrument,  or  a  permanent  fistulous  opening  is  ahnost  certam 
to  result :  in  these  cases,  however,  the  wound  heals  much  more 
readily  than  in  cases  of  stricture ;  which  is  easily  exphcable,  as  m 
the  former  case  the  urethra  is  healthy,  wMle  in  the  latter  its  diseased 
condition  prevents  the  ready  re-union  of  the  divided  parts.    I  have 
frequently  treated  cases,  both  where  the  presence  of  the  stone  was 
manifest,  and  where  its  existence  was  merely  suspected  from  the 
suddenness  with  wHch  the  obstruction  occun^ed.    I  was  once  sent 
for  to  a  gentleman,  at  Mould's  Hotel,  who  had  been  seized  with 
retention  of  urine,  to  which,  indeed,  he  told  me  he  had  been  subject 
upon  several  occasions.    With  considerable  difficulty  I  succeeded 
in  passmg  an  instrument  and  drawing  off  his  water :  he  remamed 
under  my  care  for  about  ten  days,  during  which  period  I  had  occa- 
sion to  use  the  catheter  tliree  or  four  thnes,  and  never  detected  the 
presence  of  a  stone;  one  day,  however,  shortly  after  I  had  left  liim, 
a  calculus  of  considerable  size  passed  from  the  urethra,  and  he  has 
remained  perfectly  well  ever  since.    The  anomaly  m  this  case  is 
how  the  catheter  could  pass  the  stone  without  guong  CAidence  ot 
its  presence;  but  1  suspect  that  it  had  lodged  in  the  bulb,  where 
it  had,  perhaps,  formed  a  kind  of  pouch,  and  I  also  beheve  that  its 
formation  had  taken  place  in  the  prostate  gland,  as  it  proved  to 
be  phosphate  of  lime;  and  this  would  account  for  the  absence  ot 
symptoms  of  the  passage  of  the  stone  from  the  bdney  into  the 

^^^"^f  was  sent  for  to  a  patient  who  had  suddenly  been  «^ttacked  by 
insuperable  retention  of  ui-ine,  unattended  by  any  P';<^"«^ 
symptoms  :  he  stated  that  he  had  never  been  the  subject  oi  stnc- 
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ture  or  any  other  distui'bance  to  the  passage  of  his  urine :  upon 
attempting  to  pass  a  catheter,  I  found  the  meatus  of  the  urethra  so 
contracted,  that  No.  6  could  not  be  introduced.  I  was  therefore 
obhged  to  substitute  a  smaller  instrument,  which,  although  it  entered 
the  passage,  was  immediately  stopped  by  some  foreign  substance : 
with  a  probe-pointed  bistoury  I  enlarged  the  mouth  of  the  tuethra, 
and  with  a  pair  of  small  "  dressing  forceps"  easily  removed  a  cal- 
culus, which  I  fotmd  to  be  the  only  cause  of  the  obstruction  to  the 
passage  of  the  mine. 

Some  time  ago  I  was  called  to  a  friend,  who  was  attacked 
with  retention  of  urine,  having  previously  suffered  all  the  symp- 
toms of  a  stone  passing  from  the  kidney,  along  the  ureter,  into 
the  bladder.  Having  had  an  opportunity  of  becoming  aware 
of  the  premonitory  symptoms,  it  immediately  occurred  to  me, 
that  the  retention  was  caused  by  a  small  stone  having  become 
impacted  in  the  urethra.  I  could  not,  therefore,  use  the  catheter 
to  draw  off  the  water,  from  the  fear  of  pushing  the  stone  back 
into  the  bladder.  I  explained  this  to  the  patient,  and  begged 
him  to  bear  the  pain  as  well  as  he  could.  In  the  meantime  I  gave 
him  a  dose  of  opium,  ordered  him  a  hot  bath,  and  then  desired  him 
to  he  down,  and  remain  quiet,  until  the  necessity  to  make  water 
became  so  imperative  that  he  could  no  longer  withstand  it.  He 
was  then  to  make  a  violent  effort  to  propel  the  urine  from  the 
urethra,  so  that  if  a  stone  were  the  cause  of  the  obstruction,  the 
mechanical  force  of  the  flow  of  urine  might  be  sufficient  to  dislodge 
it.  Two  or  three  hours  after  this,  a  small  calculus  was  expelled ; 
it  consisted  of  uric  acid,  as  I  expected,  from  the  habits  and  diathesis 
of  the  patient. 
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CONTINUATION  OF  GENITO-URINARY  ORGANS. 

Fistulous  openings  into  the  perineum — Abscess  in  perineo — Ti-eat- 
ment — Case — Diseases  of  the  prostate  gland — The  prostate  both  a 
urinary  and  generative  organ — Tendency  to  sudden  enlargement 
— Anatomical  characters — Morbid  sensibility  of  the  vasa  defe- 
rentia — Symptoms — Treatment — Inflammation  of  the  prostate 
gland— Treatment — Abscess  in  the  prostate — Symptoms — Dia- 
gnosis—Opening of  the  abscess— Spontaneous  evacuation  of  the 
pus  into  the  rectum  or  urethra— Treatment — Ulceration  of  the 
prostate— Calculi  in  the  prostate— Cases— Enlargement  of  the 
prostate  in  old  age  scarcely  to  be  considered  a  disease— Symp- 
toms— Case— Fungous  disease  of  the  prostate— Case — Dia- 
gnosis. 

Diseases  of  the  bladder— The  bladder  only  an  excreting  organ- 
Inflammation  of  bladder— Paralysis  of  bladder— Case— Hyper- 
trophy  of  the  coats  of  the  bladder— Ulceration— Symptoms- 
Sloughing  of  mucous  membrane. 

Retention  of  urine,  whether  arising  from  permanent  stricture,  the 
presence  of  calculus,  or,  indeed,  any  cause  which  prevents  the  flow 
of  the  urine,  may  be  spontaneously  relieved  by  ulceration  of  the 
ui-ethra  behind  the  cause  of  obstruction;   from  this,  extravasa- 
tion of  urine,  and  subsequently  abscesses,  must  necessai-ily  result ; 
and  fistulous  openings  being  estabhshed,  the  patient  is  reheved  by 
the  flow  of  uiine  through  them.     Such  a  condition  must  not, 
however,  be  allowed  to  remain ;  and  it  is  quite  clear  that  the  fistula 
cannot  be  cured  without  the  stricture  being  dinded,  so  that  the 
natural  canal  for  the  passage  of  the  urine  may  be  restored.  Mere 
puncture  of  the  bladder  in  such  cases  would  be  quite  ^effective  m 
relieving  the  patient ;  and  the  cm-e  can  only  be  produced  by  dmding 
the  stricture  in  perineo,  as  I  have  already  desci-ibed,  and  by  freely 
laying  open  aU  the  sinuses,  however  numerous  they  may  be.  A 
gentleman,  from  Barbadoes,  came  under  my  care,  who  had  not  only 
been  the  subject  of  stricture  for  several  years,  but  had  also  fistulous 
openings  into  the  perineum,  scrotmn,  and  even  into  the  rectum  In 
this  case,  I  first  divided  the  stricture  in  pei-ineo  and  P^^^^^  a  large 
catheter  mto  the  bladder;  I  then  laid  open  all  the  smuses,  and 
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dinded  tlie  sphincter  ani  muscle.  In  three  months  the  patient  was 
perfectly  cured. 

Abscesses  in  the  pei'ineum  are  sometimes  the  result  of  stricture, 
even  when  the  obstruction  is  not  sufficient  to  produce  actual  reten- 
tion of  ui'ine.    These  abscesses  occur  from  the  dilatation  of  the 
urethi-a  behind  the  strictm'e,  producing  ulceration  of  its  structures, 
and  consequent  infiltration  of  urine :  in  such  cases,  swelling  in  the 
perineum  soon  comes  on^  and  rigors  indicate  the  formation  of  pus. 
A  free  opening  into  the  perineum  should  be  immediately  made,  and 
the  catheter  passed,  if  possible,  along  the  natural  passage  of  the 
m-ethra  into  the  bladder :  if  this  cannot  be  effected  at  the  time, 
repeated  gentle  efforts  must  be  made  to  restore  the  normal  con- 
tinuity of  the  canal.    Such  ulceration  of  the  xu-ethra  may,  however, 
occur,  as  I  have  already  said,  without  the  presence  of  an  imperme- 
able stricture;  so  that  it  frequently  happens,  in  such  cases,  that 
the  catheter  passes  readily  into  the  bladder  without  meeting  any  very 
considerable  obstruction :  the  passing  of  the  catheter  should  never 
be  attempted,  however,  tmtil  the  abscess  be  opened,  as  the  accumu- 
lated matter  itself  might  cause  a  considerable  impediment  to  the 
passage  of  the  instrument.    The  following  case  affords  an  example 
of  this  fact : — I  was  sent  for  to  see  a  patient  who  was  suffering 
from  retention  of  urine ;  the  symptoms  were  so  urgent  that  I  imme- 
diately attempted  to  pass  a  catheter ;  not  succeeding,  however,  I 
proceeded  to  examine  the  perineum,  where  I  discovered  a  tumour 
of  considerable  size ;  into  this  I  made  an  incision,  and  a  quantity  of 
pus  and  urine  was  immediately  evacuated.    As  the  patient  stated 
that  he  had  been  the  subject  of  stricture  for  many  years,  I  consi- 
dered it  better  to  open  at  once  the  membranous  part  of  the  urethra. 
I  therefore  passed  a  female  catheter  into  the  bladder,  and,  drawing 
off  the  mine,  reheved  the  patient  from  the  symptoms  arising  from 
the  retention ;  I  next  passed  a  male  catheter  along  the  natural  pas- 
sage of  the  urethra,  as  a  preliminary  to  the  division  of  the  stricture ; 
to  my  great  surprise,  the  instrument  readily  passed  on,  and  when 
the  female  catheter  was  withdrawn,  entered  the  bladder :  this  cir- 
cumstance showed  that  if  I  had  attempted  to  pass  the  male 
catheter  before  I  divided  the  membranous  portion  of  the  vu-ethra, 
I  should  have  found  the  more  formidable  part  of  the  operation  to 
be  altogether  unnecessary.    The  experience  I  obtained  from  this 
case  has  since  often  prevented  me  from  cutting  into  the  membranous 
part  of  the  urethra,  after  opening  an  abscess,  in  perineo,  without 
first  attempting  to  pass  the  male  catheter  along  the  natural  coiu-se 
of  the  urethra :  such  a  precaution  is,  indeed,  rendered  doubly  neces- 
sary by  the  fact  that  abscesses  in  the  perineum  may  result  from 
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external  injury,  without  any  other  imphcation  of  the  lu-ethra  than 
that  arising  from  the  mere  pressure  of  accumulated  matter,  the 
evacuation  of  which  immediately  reheves  the  symptoms. 

Diseases  of  the  prostate  gland. — It  is  somewhat  difficult  to 
decide  whether  the  prostate  gland  is  most  important  as  a  urinary 
or  as  a  generative  organ ;  as  its  diseases  interfere,  however,  with 
the  performance  of  both  these  functions,  it  may  rationally  be  viewed 
in  relation  to  them  both.    The  prostate  gland  is  composed  of 
numerous  follicles  connected  by  a  dense  cellular  membrane;  but  it 
is  not  furnished  with  a  distinct  capsule, — which  circumstance  pro- 
bably accounts,  at  least  in  some  measure,  for  its  tendency  to  undergo 
sudden  enlargement.    The  excretory  ducts  of  the  prostate  gland, 
which  are  from  fifteen  to  twenty  in  number,  termuiate  in  the 
prostatic  portion  of  the  urethra,  by  the  sides  of  the  veru-monta- 
num;  and  if  the  urethra  be  laid  open  at  this  part,  the  secretions 
may  be  seen  to  exude  when  the  gland  is  subjected  to  pressure.  The 
natural  form  of  the  prostate  gland  is  that  of  a  chesnut,  divided  by 
a  raphe  or  longitudinal  fissure  into  two  lateral  lobes.    The  fissure 
is  much  more  defined  on  the  inferior  than  on  the  superior  surface ; 
at  the  posterior  and  inferior  paxt  of  the  gland  there  exists  a  smaU 
process,  which  connects  the  lateral  lobes,  and  which  is  sometimes 
termed  the  third  lobe  of  the  prostate.    The  prostate  gland  is 
remarkable  for  its  habihty  to  undergo  enlargement  at  an  advanced 
period  of  life ;  this  complaint  is,  indeed,  so  common  that  it  can 
scarcely  be  looked  upon  in  the  hght  of  a  disease.    The  efi"ects  of 
enlargement  of  the  prostate  are,  however,  very  important,  as  it 
produces  an  impediment  to  the  passage  of  the  urine,  and  is  by  fai- 
the  most  frequent  cause  of  retention  of  urine  in  old  age.  The 
urethra  traverses  the  prostate  gland,  but  not  exactly  through  its 
centre,  being  nearer  to  the  upper  than  to  the  under  surface ;  this  is 
termed  the  prostatic  portion  of  the  urethra,  and  in  it  the  ducts  of 
the  vesiculEe  seminales  and  vasa  deferentia  have  their  temnnations. 
The  urethra,  where  it  passes  through  the  prostate,  is  subject  to  a 
disease  which  cannot,  however,  be  regarded  as  an  aff-ection  of  the 
gland  itself;  the  symptoms  of  the  complaint  axe-pam  at  the  neck 
of  the  bladder,  aggravated  dm'ing  mictm-ition,  and  a  degree  ot 
difficulty  in  passing  the  mine,  which  sometimes  leads  to  a  suspicion 
of  the  presence  of  stricture.    If  the  supposed  obstiniction  be  sought 
for  by  the  bougie,  intense  pain  is  experienced  as  the  mstrument 
enters  the  prostate,  and  the  patient  complains  of  a  gr^at  'W*^;^' 
tion  of  the  symptoms  "  in  coitu  -  the  latter  peculiaxity  forms  ti  e 
principal  diagnostic  mai'k  of  the  disease,  which  consists  l^^^;*^'^ 
sensibility  of  the  extremities  of  the  vasa  deferentia  where  they  enter 
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the  urethra.  This  affection  is  produced  by  enlargement  of  the 
extremities  of  the  vasa  deferentia,  which  throw  out  papillee-Hke 
projections  that  are  extremely  sensitive,  and  form  obstructions  to 
the  passage  of  the  urine  and  semen.  The  caustic  bougie  is  the 
best  remedy  for  this  complaint,  to  which  I  beheve  Lallemand  was 
the  first  to  dii-ect  the  attention  of  surgeons.  I  have  two  or  tlu-ee 
times  seen  it,  and  recognised  it  from  its  seat  being  in  the  prostatic 
portion  of  the  urethra  (a  part  very  seldom  the  subject  of  stricture), 
and  from  the  pain  in  coition,  and  during  the  passage  of  the  urine, 
as  well  as  from  the  sympathetic  tenderness  of  the  testicle  itself. 
The  apphcation  of  caustic  effected  a  cure  in  these  cases ;  but  sub- 
sequent experience  has  shown  me  that  caustic  is  not  invariably  an 
effectual  remedy  in  this  disease. 

The  prostate  gland  is  hable  to  inflammation,  which  is  very  often 
induced  by  the  extension  of  gonorrhoeal  inflammation ;  it  is  indi- 
cated by  pain  lq  the  perineum,  extending  into  the  region  of  the 
rectum,  the  pain  behag  greatly  aggravated  while  the  patient  is 
sitting.  The  bladder  becomes  affected,  if  immediate  relief  be  not 
afforded  to  the  inflamed  gland,  and  even  retention  of  urine  often 
supervenes.  The  ti-eatment  consists  in  the  application  of  leeches  to 
the  permeum,  cupping  m  the  loms,  keeping  the  patient  in  the 
recumbent  posture,  suppositories,  the  use  of  diluents,  and  the 
removal  of  accumulated  fteces  from  the  large  intestines.  If  these 
means  be  employed,  the  attack  generaUy  yields  at  once ;  but  if  they 
be  not  sufficiently  active,  the  inflammation  may  acquire  a  chronic 
form,  which  is  extremely  difficult  to  overcome,  and  which,  indeed, 
frequently  leads  to  abscess. 

Abscess  in  the  prostate  gland.— When  an  abscess  has  formed  in 
the  prostate,  the  pain  is  completely  changed  in  its  character,  be- 
coming rather  an  obtuse  throbbmg  sensation,  which  is  much 
aggi-avated  during  the  act  of  deftecation;  rigors  also  supervene,  and 
sometimes  the  shivering  fit  is  so  distinctly  intermittent,  that  the 
affection  may  be  mistaken  for  ague.  The  difficulty  in  passing  the 
urine  is  increased  by  the  formation  of  matter,  and  an  examination 
of  the  prostate  gland  should  now  be  made  per  rectum ;  when,  it  is 
said,  fluctuation  may  be  discovered:  I  must, however,  acknowledge 
that  I  could  never  detect  it  by  this  method  of  investigation.  In 
abscess  of  the  prostate,  the  catheter  must  be  employed,  notwith- 
standing the  pain  which  is  produced  by  its  introduction  and 
although  an  obstruction  is  felt  in  passing  the  instrument  tlirough 
the  prostate :  the  resistance  is  not  similar  to  that  of  strictm-e  • 
moreover,  as  stricture  never  occurs  at  this  part,  the  diagnosis  of 
prostatic  abscess  is  comparatively  easy.     There  is  another  point 
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worthy  observation;  in  abscess,  the  obstruction  returns  immediately 
after  the  removal  of  the  catheter  or  bougie,  to  the  same  extent  as 
before  its  introduction:  this  is  not  the  case  with  stricture  of  the 
uretlira     Should  the  duration  of  the  symptoms  be  greatly  pro- 
longed and  the  constitution  of  the  patient  deteriorated  by  contmued 
suffering,  the  abscess  should  be  opened  by  making  a  deep  mcision 
into  the  perineum,  and  then  passmg  a  bistoury  mto  the  gland  to 
evacuate  the  matter.    In  this  operation,  the  urethra  should  be 
carefully  avoided,  so  that  the  matter  may  pass  off  by  the  factitious 
onening  alone.    Abscesses  in  the  prostate  sometimes  burst  sponta- 
neously either  into  the  urethra  or  rectum,  and  this  is  generaUy 
indicated  in  the  case  of  the  former,  by  the  urine  being  mixed  with 
uus  and  by  the  immediate  rehef  from  pam;  but  when  the  tumour 
L'sts  into  the  rectum,  the  only  sign  of  the  evacuation  of  the 
matter  would  be  the  complete  cessation  of  all  suffering,  ihe 
opening  between  the  urethra  and  prostate,  fonned  by  the  biirstmg 
of  an  abscess,  is  frequently  very  difficult  to  cure,  owmg  to  the 
urine  mfiltrating  into  the  prostate,  and  keeping  up  a  constant 
^r^ation-  this  difficulty  may,  however,  be  overcome  by  the  gentle 
toduct  on  of  a  catheter,  to  di-aw  off  the  water  for  a  few  days,- 
wtdeed  the  abscess  has  granulated.     Should  there  be  much 
rfficulty  in  healing  an  opening  between  the  rectum  and  he 
owing  to  the  intrusion  of  the  feculent  matter  mto  the 
gW^  t^^^^^^^^     of  the  sphincter  ani  seems  to  be  the  best  means  of 
ffecting  the  cure  of  the  fistula.    Sir  Benjamin  Brodie  has  recorded 
some  cases  of  abscess  in  the  prostate  gland  m  children,  whi  h 
oZrll  l  his  own  practice.    I  have  never  met  with  a  case  myself 
and  consider  it  rather  a  disease  of  the  adult  period  than  one  of 

ciating  V^^>  J'f  ^   ^  «     ,t  caustique in  two  or 

Tef  L;rc2in  wS  I  have  llwn  I  to  be  used,  it  ha.  pro- 
duced f  disease  is  not  very  uncommon, 
Calcuh  n  f;^*^"^^;^  ^„til  a  small  calculus  ulcerates 
but  generally  remains  ^'^^^''^  of  urine:  sometimes,  however, 
into  the  uretln-a,  causing  ^'^^^^Z^"  ^^^^^^^^ 

premonitory  symptoms  present  Some 
Lcribed  as  ^^^l^^^^'^^^^  Ter- 
T.XZ7:l  ZMJy  seiil  .nth  retention  of  urine,  he 
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told  me  th.a.t  lie  suspected  the  presence  of  a  stones  as  a  few  days 
before  he  had  passed  a  small  one  during  micturition.  On  intro- 
ducing a  catheter  into  the  ui-ethra,  I  met  with  an  obstruction,  just 
anterior  to  the  bulb,  but  I  did  not  attempt  to  overcome  it,  on 
account  of  the  danger  of  pushing  it  back  into  the  bladder  should 
it  prove  to  be  a  stone.  The  symptoms  of  retention  not  being  very 
ui-gent,  I  ordered  a  hot  bath  and  a  large  dose  of  opium,  and  four 
houi-s  after  he  passed  a  calculus  weighing  five  grains.  The  forma- 
tion of  stone  in  the  prostate  is  not,  however,  always  attended  by  so 
little  inconvenience;  the  most  acute  suflPering  I  ever  witnessed,  and 
which  indeed  led  ultimately  to  the  death  of  the  patient,  was  'in  a 
case  of  this  kind.  The  patient  was  under  the  care  of  Sir  Astley 
Cooper,  who  attempted  to  remove  the  calculi  from  the  prostate  by 
means  of  the  scoop,  having  cut  down  upon  the  gland,  as  in  the 
operation  for  stone;  but  as  the  calculi  were  contained  withm  the 
foUicles  of  the  gland,  so  as  to  be  sacculated,  it  was  found  impossible 
to  remove  them  aU,  and  the  suffermgs  of  the  patient  remained 
unreHeved;  and,  the  result  was,  that  his  constitution  and  mind  at 
length  became  so  worn  by  the  continual  agony,  that  he  put  an  end 
to  his  existence. 

Enlargement  of  the  prostate  in  old  c^e.— This  can  scarcely  be 
regarded  as  a  disease,  but  appears  to  be  the  result  of  a  change 
mseparable  from  old  age.     It  certahily  sometimes  attacks  indi- 
viduals m  comparatively  early  hfe,  but  such  persons  always  manifest 
more  or  less  the  signs  of  premature  decrepitude.     The  enlai-ge 
ment  seems  to  be  true  hypertrophy,  as  it  is  rarely  attended  by  any 
alteration  of  texture.    The  urgency  of  the  symptoms  in  enlarge- 
ment of  the  prostate  gland  depends  upon  the  size  it  has  acquii-ed- 
they  are,  sensation  of  weight  m  the  perineum,  intolerance  of  pressure 
from  the  hardness  of  a  seat;   difficulty  in  passing  the  urine  and 
tffices;  the  latter  being  flattened  by  the  encroachment  of  the  hyper 
trophied  gland  on  the  rectum.     At  this  stage  of  the  complaint 
retention  of  urme  occasionally  supervenes,  and  must  be  reheved  by 
the  introduction  of  a  catheter.     This  operation  should  be  per 
formed  with  the  utmost  gentieness,  as  the  shghtest  flow  of  blood 
causes  decomposition  of  the  urine,  and  consequent  aggravation  of 
aU  the  symptoms.    An  elastic  gum  catheter  should  always  be 
preferred  for  drawing  oflF  the  water,  and,  if  possible,  it  should  be 
mtroduced  without  a  stilette;  leeches  should  be  applied  to  the 
perineum;  the  rectum  emptied  by  means  of  enemata;  and  suppo 
sitories,  recumbent  position,  and  soothing  remedies  employed  I 
have  also  found  colchicum  of  gi-eat  use  in  such  cases,  and  believe 
that  Its  beneficial  influence  arises  from  the  circumstance  that  the 

2  o 
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disease  frequently  attacks  subjects  of  a  gouty  diathesis.    I  usually 
prescribe  the  colcliicum  in  the  following  form: — 

5^    Extr.  Colchici.  acet.  gr.  j. 

Pn.  Hydrarg.  gr.  j. 

Pulv.  Doverij  gr.  v. 

Ext.  Colocynth.  co.  gr.  iij.  M. 
Ft.  pil.  ij.  bis  quotidie  sumendfE. 

As  the  complaint  takes  its  origin  from  a  particular  epoch  of 
Hfe,  nothing  beyond  rehef  of  the  symptoms  can  be  expected;  but  by 
a  judicious  system  of  diet,  by  keeping  the  patient  fi-om  excess  of 
bodily  exertion,  and  from  vicissitudes  of  temperature,  his  hfe,  which 
was  scarcely  supportable  under  the  violent  symptoms  of  the  disease, 
is  rendered  comparatively  free  from  pain  and  inconvenience. 

It  does  not  always  happen  that  the  whole  of  the  prostate  gland 
becomes  hypertrophied  in  old  age;  but  very  frequently  the  third 
lobe  only  is  afPected,  or  perhaps  it  may  more  properly  be  said  that 
a  new  development  arises;  for  in  a  state  of  health,  at  the  adult 
period,  the  third  lobe  is  scarcely  perceptible.     When  this  third 
lobe  enlarges,  it  presses  the  inferior  region  of  the  bladder  or 
"  trigone"  upwards  above  the  commencement  of  the  urethra  in  the 
bladder,  preventing  the  evacuation  of  the  urine,  and  consequently 
produciJig  retention.    Nor  is  this  the  only  inconvenience;  for,  by 
the  raising  of  the  inferior  region  of  the  bladder,  a  kind  of  reservoir 
is  estabhshed  immediately  behind  the  prostate  and  below  the  entrance 
to  the  urethra,  so  that  a  portion  of  the  contents  of  the  bladder  always 
escapes  evacuation;  this  becomes  specificaUy  heavier  than  the  newly- 
secreted  urine,  which  does  not  intermix  with  it;  after  a  time,  the 
retained  urine  undergoes  decomposition,  and  gives  rise  to  very  urgent 
symptoms— such  as  frequent  desire  to  make  water,  tenesmus,  deep- 
seated  pain  in  the  perineum,  and  hability  to  positive  retention.  It 
is  quite  clear  that  these  symptoms  cannot  be  removed  while  the 
exciting  cause  remains;  the  foetid  urine  must  therefore  be  unme- 
diately  drawn  off  by  means  of  the  catheter.    In  such  cases  there 
is    however,  some  difficulty  in  passing  the  instrument,  as  the 
eiarged  lobe  offers  an  obstruction  to  its  passage,  and  this  is  only 
to  be  overcome  by  employing  a  longer  and  larger  catheter  thaii 
that  usuaUy  made  use  of:  this  instrument  is  generally  termed  the 
prostatic  catheter.    The  mode  of  introducing  the  catheter  m  such 
cases  is  similar  to  that  in  ordinary  practice  until  it  arrives  a  the 
point  of  obstruction,  when  the  penis  and  instrument  are  both  to 
be  drawn  forwards  for  the  purpose  of  straightenmg  the  urethia; 
the  handle  of  the  catheter  is  then  to  be  considerably  depressed. 
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so  as  to  tilt  up  its  poiut ;  it  is  then  pressed  onwards  into  the 
bladder.  Having  however  passed  the  catheter,  the  m*ine  woiild 
only  be  drawn  off  to  the  level  of  the  urethra,  and  the  heavier  fluid 
would  stdl  remain,  unless  some  further  means  were  employed  for 
its  removal.  The  cleansing  of  the  bladder  may  be  effected  by  in- 
jecting it  with  tepid  water,  by  means  of  a  syringe;  and  an  improved 
instrument  has  been  invented  for  this  purpose,  by  which  a  con- 
tinuous current  is  kept  up,  the  same  stroke  of  the  piston  removing 
one  quantity  and  supplying  a  fresh  one.  Constitutional  remedies 
must  not  be  neglected  in  these  cases;  and,  when  an  alkaline  state 
of  the  mine  exists,  medicines  of  an  acid  character  are  generally 
indicated.  Among  the  most  efficacious  of  these  will  be  found  the 
following : — 

B    Acid.  Nitro-Hydrochlor.,  gtt.  iij. 
Syr.  Papav.  ^ij. 
Inf.  Colomb.  giss.  M. 

Ft.  haustus  ter  quotidie  sumendus. 

In  addition  to  this,  an  opiate  suppository  at  bed-time  will  often  be 
found  of  great  advantage;  but  if  an  acid  condition  of  the  urine  be 
not  thus  restored,  Hq.  potassse  wiU  frequently  be  found  capable  of 
re-estabhshing  the  normal  acid  state;  this  anomaly  has  been 
accoimted  for  by  the  supposition  that  the  alkah  renders  the 
secreted  urine  less  irritating  to  the  mucous  membrane  of  the 
bladder,  and  prevents  the  secretion  of  alkahne  mucus,  from  which 
the  unne  had  acquired  its  abundant  preponderance  of  alkaH. 

I  must  again  direct  attention  to  the  propriety  of  employing  the 
prostatic  catheter  in  enlarged  prostate;  for  I  have  frequently  known 
great  mischief  arise  fi'om  a  perseverance  in  the  attempt  to  reheve 
a  patient  by  the  ordinary  instrument. 

Not  many  weeks  ago  I  was  sent  for  to  see  a  patient  who  was 
said  by  his  medical  attendant  to  be  suffering  from  suppression  of 
urine.  When  I  saw  the  patient,  I  found  that  he  had  an  enormously 
distended  bladder,  and  it  appeared  to  me  that  he  was  suffering 
from  retention,  and  not  suppression.  I  mentioned  this,  but  the 
surgeon  said,  in  reply,  "  I  wUl  prove  it  to  be  suppression;"  and 
he  accordingly  passed  a  catheter  to  its  fall  extent,  without  being 
able  to  draw  off  a  drop  of  urine.  I  then  sent  for  a  case  of 
catheters,  introduced  the  prostatic  catheter,  and  drew  off  nearly 
three  pints  of  highly  ammoniacal  and  foetid  urine.  The  treatment 
I  have  previously  described  was  adopted  in  this  case;  and  although 
for  some  days  the  patient  could  not  voluntarily  evacuate  the  mine, 
he  now  only  requires  the  occasional  washing  out  of  the  bladder. 

2  o  2 
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In  passing  the  prostatic  catheter  (as,  indeed,  all  others)  the  utmost 
gentleness  and  caution  ai-e  requisite;  for,  as  I  have  mentioned 
before,  the  least  flow  of  blood,  owing  to  its  reaction  upon  the 
urine,  increases  all  the  symptoms  in  a  tenfold  degree. 

I  have  on  two  or  three  occasions  met  with  a  disease  of  the 
prostate  gland  wliich  I  do  not  remember  to  have  seen  described  by 
any  author.    A  short  recital  of  the  cases  themselves  will  perhaps 
be  the  best  means  of  describing  to  you  the  symptoms  of  the  com- 
plaint:—  .  , 
Thomas  Harriet,  aged  70,  was  admitted  into  Guy's  Hospital, 
suffering  from  great  difiaculty  in  micturition,  and  pain  in  the  rectum 
and  region  of  the  bladder.    I  attributed  the  symptoms  to  enlai-ge- 
ment  of  the  prostate,  and  proceeded  to  pass  the  prostatic  catheter. 
When  I  had  introduced  the  instrument  as  far  as  the  pomt  of 
obstruction,  upon  depressing  the  handle  to  overcome  the  impedi- 
ment, the  catheter  passed  on,  giving  at  the  time  a  sensation  to  the 
hand  as  if  the  instrument  had  been  forced  through  a  piece  of  rotten 
sponge.  A  large  quantity  of  water  was  drawn  off,  the  latter  portion 
of  which  was  mixed  with  a  great  deal  of  blood,  and  the  bladder 
soon  became  again  distended,  indicating  that  the  bleeding  contmued. 
The  next  day,  the  patient  not  having  passed  any  water  the  catheter 
was  again  employed,  but  nothing  but  a  few  clots  of  blood  came 
away      I  next  proceeded  to  wash  out  the  bladder  by  i^jectrng 
tepid  water;  and  I  thus  succeeded  in  bringing  away  so  much  blood 
as  materially  to  diminish  the  distention.    The  mrgency  of  the 
symptoms,  however,  increased,  and  it  was  necessary  to  p^s  the 
iistrmnent  very  frequently,  producing  an  almost  constant  flow  of 
blood;  consequently,  in  a  few  days  the  patient  ^-fj^-^  ^^^^^^^^^ 
exhaustion.    Upon  a  post-mortem  exammation,  the  bladdei  .vas 
found  distended,  presenting  an  irregular  figine,  o^^ang  to  a  consi- 
derable projection  having  formed  near  its  fundus  on  the  nght  side, 
a^d  one'still  larger  extending  between  the  bladder  and  recW 
The  bladder  was  opened:  its  parietes  were  much  thickened,  and  he 
Lng  membrane  of  a  dark  colom-;  the  most  remarkable  appeaaance 
warho^vever,  presented  at  the  prostate  gland;  the  midd  e  lobe  was 
Tlarged  and  nearly  of  the  size  of  a  pullet's  egg,  of  a  daa-k  wme-lees 
colon?  aid  very  soft  textm-e,  converted,  indeed,  into  a  fungous  mass, 
fr  r;^ch  tlie  hemorrhage  had  proceeded.    The  -egulari  -  on 
fhe  outside  of  the  bladder  proved  to  be  "a  foi^^^^^^^ 
projection  of  the  mucous  membrane  between  the  fibies  ot  its 

muscular  coating.  .  .         v  w^o,-,;f-,l  \n  1836: 

William  Johnston,  aged  72,  came  mto  Guy  «  Hosi^.a,  m  1»^ 
ie  was  suffering  from  retention  of  urine,  and  stated  that  two  dajs 
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before  his  admission  he  had  been  much  alarmed  by  passing  a  con- 
siderable quantity  of  blood  by  the  urethra,  having  never  previously 
experienced  any  derangement  of  the  urinary  organs.  This  spon- 
taneous eflFusion  of  blood  was  followed  by  great  difficulty  in  making 
water,  attended,  however,  by  a  constant  desire  to  do  so;  and  by  a 
great  effort  small  quantities  of  bloody  mine  were  expelled.  A  large 
catheter  was  easily  passed  into  the  bladder,  and  a  pint  of  bloody 
urine  withdrawn;  but  this  afforded  only  temporary  rehef,  as  the 
retention  soon  returned,  so  that  the  use  of  the  catheter  had  to  be 
repeated.  This  produced  an  aggravation  of  the  symptoms:  lead  and 
opium  were  prescribed,  and  also  mineral  acids,  but  only  at  intervals, 
so  as  not  to  interfere  with  the  action  of  the  lead;  all  proved,  however, 
imavailing  to  check  the  disease,  and  in  a  few  days  the  patient  died. 
Upon  examination  after  death,  the  bladder  was  found  distended, 
and  connected  by  old  adhesions  to  the  parietes  of  the  abdomen  and 
folds  of  the  small  intestines.  The  lining  membrane  seemed  to  have 
been  in  great  measm-e  removed,  and  was  replaced  by  a  loose  floc- 
culent  membrane,  which  was  of  a  very  dark  colour;  the  prostate 
gland  was  somewhat  enlarged,  the  third  lobe  being  of  a  globular 
form,  and  projecting  into  the  bladder.  The  orifice  of  the  right 
ureter  was  fi-ee,  but  immediately  upon  the  opening  of  the  left  was 
seated  a  hemispherical  fungus  of  the  size  of  a  large  chesnut, 
attached  at  the  centre  of  its  flat  surface  by  a  short  peduncular 
process:  the  tumour  was  highly  vascular,  and  was  evidently  the 
source  of  the  haemorrhage.  The  left  ureter  and  pelvis  of  the  left 
kidney  were  very  much  distended. 

The  diagnosis  of  mahgnant  disease  in  such  cases  must,  I  think, 
always  be  tolerably  clear  from  the  obstinate  tendency  to  bleeding, 
and  perhaps  from  the  cachectic  manifestations  of  the  patient,  if  much 
confidence  can  be  placed  in  what  is  termed  the  aspect  of  malignant 
diathesis. 

Diseases  of  the  bladder. — As  the  bladder  is  only  an  excretory 
organ,  it  is  subject  to  few  diseases  that  do  not  take  their  origin 
from  interruption  to  the  due  and  proper  evacuation  of  the  urine. 
It  is  true  that  the  organization  of  the  bladder  is  similar  to  that 
of  other  structures  of  the  animal  system,  and,  therefore,  it  must 
sometimes  undergo  deterioration  from  the  diminished  power  of  its 
capillaries  to  eliminate  from  the  blood  those  constituents  which  are 
essential  to  maintain  the  integrity  of  its  tissues.  Disease  of  the 
bladder  most  frequently  ai-ises  in  consequence  of  those  morbid 
conditions  of  the  urethra  and  prostate  gland  just  described — the 
exciting  cause  being  retention  of  the  urine,  which  produces  decom- 
position of  that  fluid,  and  subsequent  inflammation  of  the  mucous 
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membrane,  muscular  coat,  or  peritoneal  covering  of  the  bladder. 
A  very  frequent  result  of  over-distention  of  the  bladder  is  paralysis, 
which  then  becomes  a  cause  of  retention,  as  the  bladder  is  no  longer 
capable  of  contracting  upon  its  contents. 

Paralysis  of  the  bladder  is  supposed  to  proceed  from  excessive 
distention  of  its  muscular  coat,  so  that  its  vital  irritabihty  is  impaired, 
or  sometimes,  when  the  distention  is  very  great,  completely  destroyed. 
I  beheve,  however,  that  mechanical  distention  alone  is  not  sufficient 
to  produce  paralysis,  without  the  concurrent  influence  of  constitu- 
tional nervous  derangement.    The  following  case  is  an  illustration 
of  this-— I  was  consulted  by  a  patient  who  had  had  retention  of 
urine  four  days,  from  stricture  of  the  urethra.  With  some  difficulty 
I  passed  a  catheter,  and  drew  off  a  very  large  quantity  of  urme; 
the  bladder,  however,  still  retained  its  power  of  contraction:  the 
urine  drawn  off  was  albuminous  and  acid,  but  the  subsequent 
secretion  contained  only  its  natural  constituents.    Paralysis  of 
the  bladder  may  also  occur  in  consequence  of  disease  or  injury  to 
the  spinal  marrow;  in  such  cases  the  paralysis  is  much  more 
serious  in  character  than  when  it  results  from  mere  over-dis- 
tention     And,  indeed,  the  affection  of  the  bladder  thus  mduced, 
is  not  'unfrequently  the  cause  of  death,  as  the  morbid  changes 
produced  in  the  secretions  of  its  mucous  membrane,  reactkig  upon  the 
urine  set  free  ammonia,  which  is  a  very  powerful  nntant,  inflammg 
the  parts,  and  giving  rise  to  so  much  constitutional  disturbance  as 
ultimately  to  destroy  the  hfe  of  the  patient. 

The  muscular  coat  of  the  bladder  is  subject  to  become 
thickened  or  hypertrophied,  which  necessarily  dimmishes  the  capa- 
city of  the  organ:  this  effect  may  result  from  obstruction  to  the 
passage  of  the  urine,  fi-om  strictui-e,  enlargement  of  the  prostate,  or 
the  presence  of  calculus.    The  liabUity  to  this  condition  should 
always  be  borne  in  mind  by  the  surgeon,  wherever  he  considers  it 
necessary  to  puncture  the  bladder  for  the  rehef  of  insuperable  reten- 
tion-  for  if  it  be  in  such  a  state,-no  matter  whether  the  obstruction 
depends  upon  the  presence  of  stone,  enlarged  prostate,  or  stnctm-e,- 
the  operation  in  perineo  is  peremptorily  mdicated^  ..tension 
inflammation  of  the  bladder  sometimes  arises  from  an  extension 
of  gonorrhoeal  inflammation  along  the  uretlira:        as  produce^^^^^ 
the  sudden  suppression  of  gonorrheal  discharge.    This  affection 
indicated  by  what  is  termed  irritable  b  adder,  where  there  i 
frequent  desire  to  pass  the  water,  but  very  httle  is  ^-^^^l^^^^^ 
less  constitutional  disturbance,  and  a  constipated  state  of  the  bo.^els, 

are  also  usually  present.  „„i«,v,a1  nnd 

The  treatment  consists  in  the  administration  of  calomel  and 
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opium,  hot  bath,  enemata,  diluents,  suppositories,  and  keeping  the 
patient  in  the  recumbent  position.  Sometimes,  however,  it  will 
be  found  veiy  difficult  to  subdue  the  symptoms.  Injections  of  a 
solution  of  opium  into  the  bladder  are  recommended,  but  I  have 
found  them  productive  of  mischief  rather  than  good.  I  have,  how- 
ever, known  great  benefit  derived  fi'om  cupping  in  the  loins,  and 
the  application  of  leeches  over  the  pubesj  and  in  one  case  the 
patient  was  rapidly  relieved  by  the  injection  of  ice-cold  water  into 
the  rectum. 

Inflammation  of  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  bladder  may  go 
on  to  ulceration;  and  in  post-mortem  examinations  I  have  frequently 
met  instances  in  which  the  whole  of  the  mucous  coating  of  the 
bladder  had  been  thus  removed.  The  symptoms  attending  this 
disease  are  of  the  most  Tirgent  character,  the  pain  is  excessive,  and 
but  httle  rehef  is  afforded  by  the  evacuation  of  the  urine;  for  the 
mere  contraction  of  the  bladder  necessary  to  micturition  produces 
great  irritation  in  the  inflamed  mucous  membrane. 

Weak  solutions  of  nitrate  of  silver  have  been  recommended  in 
such  cases,  but  I  beheve  that  injection  of  any  kind  seldom  produces 
a  good  effect  when  the  bladder  is  ulcerated.  Opiates  and  suppositories 
are  the  best  means  of  treatment,  but,  under  any  circumstances, 
ulceration  of  the  bladder  generally  proves  fatal.  In  obstinate  cases 
of  retention  of  urine  from  permanent  strictiu-e,  even  sloughing  of 
the  mucous  membrane  may  sometimes  take  place,  and  the  liabiKty 
to  this  condition  from  protracted  distention,  shows  the  necessity  for 
the  early  operation  of  puncttuing  the  bladder  to  afford  relief. 
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The  result  of  defective  elimination,  or  of  the  intrusion  of  a  foreign 
body  into  the  bladder— Premonitory  symptoms  of  gravel  and 
stone — Stone  in  the  kidney — Symptoms — Stone  in  the  ureter — 
Symptoms — Discharge  of  the  stone  by  ulceration — Case — Treat- 
ment Medical  treatment  in  premonitory  symjJtoms  of  stone- 
Stone  in  the  bladder— Indications  of  the  stone  having  passed  into 
the  bladder— Means  of  promoting  its  discharge— Use  of  forceps — 
Symptoms  of  stone  in  the  bladder  in  children— Symptoms  simu- 
lating those  of  stone— Treatment— Cases— Detection  of  the  stone 
 Sounding — Its  use— Prognosis  in  stone — Size  of  calculi- 
Cases— Symptoms  not  generally  severe  in  proportion  to  the  size 
of  the  stone— Cases— Sir  Astley  Cooper's  case  of  142  calculi  in 
the  same  bladder. 

Before  I  enter  into  an  account  of  the  symptoms  of  stone  in  the 
bladder,  I  must  call  your  attention,  gentlemen,  to  those  interrup- 
tions to  natural  function  which  evidently  show,  that  in  most  cases, 
urinary  concretions  are  the  result  of  imperfect  elimination  from  the 
blood  owing  to  that  fluid  being  defective,  from  a  deterioration  m 
the  assimilative  powers  of  the  system.    Urinary  calcuH  may  there- 
fore frequently  be  attributed  to  a  disordered  state  of  the  digestive 
organs,  and  dyspeptic  symptoms  are  usuaUy  more  or  less  concomi- 
tant with  the  formation  of  these  concretions.    It  is  true  that  an 
imperfect  ehmination  of  healthy  urine  may  also  proceed  from  disease 
in  the  secreting  part  of  the  kidney  itself;  but  this  would  be  shown 
by  a  train  of  symptoms  indicative  of  kidney  disease.  Another 
source  of  stone  may  be  the  accidental  intrusion  of  a  foreign  body 
into  the  bladder;  but,  under  any  circumstances,  stone  can  only  be 
the  result  of  a  secondary  action.    Indigestion  is  too  wade  a  field  to 
be  dwelt  upon  in  this  lecture;  but  it  must  be  evident  that  a  healthy 
condition  of  the  assimilative  powers  is  requisite  to  produce  pure 
blood,  and  from  this  alone  can  normal  urine  be  ehnunated;  so  that 
if  there  be  any  circumstance  to  disturb  the  due  performance  of  the 
digestive  function,  the  integrity  of  the  blood  will  be  destroyed  and 
the  kidnies  wiU  be  no  longer  capable  of  secretmg  or  excreting  unne 
in  its  natural  state. 
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Of  the  diseases  of  tlie  kidnies  in  connexion  with  the  formation 
of  calculi,  little  can  be  known  until  we  possess  a  more  perfect  know- 
ledge of  the  physiology  of  secretion;  but  when  we  consider  that  the 
formation  of  the  ui-ine  for  excretory  purposes  is  one  of  the  great 
means  for  the  depm-ation  of  the  blood,  it  is  certain  that  a  morbid 
condition  of  the  secerning  portion  of  the  kidney  would  cause  a 
change  in  the  character  of  the  urine  secreted,  and  probably,  at  the 
same  time,  the  deposition  of  its  earthy  and  alkaline  constituents. 
When  a  foreign  body  is  lodged  in  the  bladder,  such  as  a  fragment 
of  broken  bougie,  or  portion  of  fibrin,  the  urinous  salts  almost  in- 
variably concrete  around  it.  Under  these  circumstances,  the  urine 
undergoes  further  change,  in  consequence  of  the  secreted  mucus 
being  rendered  abnormal,  from  the  irritation  caused  by  the  intrud- 
ing substance.  This  deposition  of  the  salts  is  somewhat  analogous 
to  the  crystalhzation  which  takes  place  upon  a  body  suspended  in  a 
satm'ated  saline  solution.  The  premonitory  symptoms  of  gravel  or 
stone  ai^isiag  from  defective  assimilation  are,  dyspepsia,  and  an 
abnormal  state  of  the  urine,  indicated  by  the  quantity  of  the  secre- 
tion being  much  diminished,  by  its  turbidity,  and  by  the  frequent 
desire  of  the  patient  to  pass  it.  It  rarely,  however,  happens  that 
these  early  symptoms  fall  under  the  notice  of  the  surgeon :  for,  as 
the  inconvenience  is  comparatively  but  shght,  medical  assistance  is 
seldom  sought  until  more  urgent  symptoms  supervene. 

Calculus  in  the  kidnexj. — When  the  concretion  has  formed  in 
the  Iddney,  it  gives  rise  to  a  series  of  acute  symptoms  which  render 
medical  aid  at  once  necessary.  The  symptoms  are,  pain  in  the  region 
of  the  kidney,  extending  into  the  epigastrium,  frequently  attended 
by  vomiting,  great  intolerance  of  the  stooping  position,  and  not 
unfrequently  by  the  evacuation  of  bloody  urine.  These  symptoms 
are  sometimes  spontaneously  relieved  by  the  stone  passing  from  the 
kidney  through  the  ureter  into  the  bladder;  but  in  more  urgent 
cases  the  stone  may  ulcerate  from  the  kidney,  lead  to  the  formation 
of  an  abscess  in  the  loins,  and  so  discharge  itself;  but  if  the  stone  does 
not  make  its  escape  either  by  the  m-eter  or  by  ulceration,  the  con. 
cretion  in  the  kidney  may  increase  so  as  to  fill  up  the  whole  of  the 
excretory  part  of  that  organ,  destroying  its  secerning  function,  and 
finally  leading  to  the  death  of  the  patient.  In  the  post-mortem 
examination  of  such  cases,  the  tubuli  uriniferi,  infrmdibula,  and 
pelvis  of  the  kidney,  are  frequently  found  filled  with  calcareous 
matter. 

8tone  in  the  ureter. — When  the  stone  reaches  the  ureter,  in  its 
passage  from  the  Iddney  to  the  bladder,  it  produces  very  similar 
symptoms  to  those  akeady  described  as  indicating  its  formation  in 
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the  kidney;  but  the  pain  becomes  erratic,  extending  from  the  loins 
downwards  in  the  dii-ection  of  the  psoas  muscle,  and  is  often  attended 
by  a  sensation  of  luieasiness  at  the  superior  spinous  process  of  the 
ileum.    As  the  calculus  descends  through  the  coui-se  of  the  ureter, 
it  irritates  the  spermatic  plexus  of  nerves,  and  produces  spasmodic 
contraction  of  the  cremaster  muscle,  with  consequent  retraction  of 
the  testicle,  and  frequent  and  severe  sickness.    Occasionally  these 
symptoms  suddenly  disappear;  this  indicates  that  the  stone  has  passed 
from  the  ureter  into  the  bladder;  while  at  other  times  the  stone, 
being  too  lai'ge  to  pass,  induces  a  high  degree  of  inflammation, 
causing  ulceration,  by  which  process  the  calculus  has  been  known 
to  be  discharged  into  the  colon,  or,  by  means  of  abscess,  through 
the  loins.  The  following  is  a  case  in  which  such  a  result  occurred: 
— A  patient  of  Sir  Astley  Cooper  was  supposed  to  be  in  the  last 
stage  of  ancemia  from  protracted  discharge  from  a  lumbar  abscess. 
A  new  feature  had,  however,  arisen  in  the  case,  from  the  appear- 
ance of  what  was  supposed  to  be  a  piece  of  bone,  ,  which  prevented 
the  free  discharge  of  the  pus.     Sir  Astley  Cooper  enlarged  the 
opening  to  remove  this  sohd  body,  which  he  found,  to  his  great 
surprise,  to  be  a  urinary  calculus  of  considerable  size.    Other  cases 
are  mentioned  in  which  calcuh  have  passed  along  the  ureter  as  far  as 
the  point  where  it  terminates  in  the  bladder,  and,  becoming  im- 
pacted there,  have  produced  the  most  severe  and  urgent  symptoms. 
The  exact  position  of  the  stone  may  be  diagnosed  by  the  chcum- 
stance  of  the  pain  having  become  quite  fixed,  instead  of  shifting  its 
situation,  as  it  does  when  the  calculus  moves  along  the  ureter. 
Havmg  ascertained,  by  passmg  the  finger  up  the  rectum,  and  by 
the  sound,  that  the  stone  is  fixed  in  the  ureter,  there  would  be  no 
alternative  but  to  cut  down  through  the  rectum  mto  the  bladder,  to 
remove  the  stone  by  the  forceps,  according  to  the  plan  of  Dessault, 
or  to  open  the  bladder  above  the  pubes.    I  consider  the  latter  to 
be  the  safer  and  more  certain  operation.    If  the  calculus  becomes 
impacted  higher  up  in  the  course  of  the  ureter,  so  as  to  be  beyond 
the  reach  of  the  surgeon,  the  ureter  above  the  stone,  the  pelvis  of 
the  kidney,  and  the  whole  of  its  excretory  part,  become  so  distended 
by  urine  as  to  destroy  its  secretmg  power,  and  lead  to  suppression 
of  urine,  and  the  destruction  of  the  hfe  of  the  patient,  the  symp- 
toms having  been  indicative  of  eflPusion  into  the  cavities  of  the  bram, 
the  pericardium,  and  the  serous  membranes  generally. 

Medical  treatment  may  do  much  for  the  relief  of  the  premom- 
tory  symptoms  which  indicate  a  tendency  to  calculous  concretions ; 
and,  therefore,  the  very  fii-st  signs  of  dyspepsia  should  be  combated, 
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as  the  restoration  of  the  assimilative  powers  to  their  normal  vigour 
may  prevent  the  occvu-rence  of  calcareous  formations. 

Treatment  of  premonitory  symptoms. — When  there  is  reason  to 
suppose  that  dyspepsia  is  the  exciting  cause  of  the  abnormal  condi- 
tion of  the  ux-ine,  and  there  exists  at  the  same  time  a  preponderance 
of  acid  in  that  fluid,  I  have  found  the  following  medicines  very 
effectual  in  restoring  the  tone  of  the  digestive  organs: — 

Pil.  Hydrarg.  gr.  j. 
Pulv.  Rhei,  gr.  v.  M. 
Ft.  pil.  hor^  somni  sumend. 

R    Amm.  sesquicarb.  ^ss. 

Sodse  sesqmcarb.  5jss. 

Pulv.  Rhei,  9ij. 

Trse  Card.  co.  ^ss. 

Inf.  Gentian,  co.  5^j^^' 
Capt.  cochl.  larga  ij.  bis  quotidie. 

I  have  also  found  a  grain  of  the  acetic  extract  of  colchicum, 
added  to  the  pill,  produce  a  very  good  eff'ect.  The  restoration 
of  the  appetite,  of  the  normal  state  of  the  iirine,  the  removal  of 
uneasiness  in  the  region  of  the  stomach,  and  of  eructations  after 
eating,  are  certain  indications  of  the  efficacy  of  the  remedies: 
should  they,  however,  fail  to  produce  the  desired  effect,  hydrocyanic 
acid  and  change  of  air  will  sometimes  be  found  of  great  service. 
This  treatment  may  be  considered  to  relate  to  what  may  properly 
be  termed  the  first  stage  of  calculous  disease,  or  rather,  perhaps,  to 
the  diathetic  tendency  to  it.  In  the  second  stage,  viz.,  where  the 
stone  has  akeady  formed  in  the  kidney,  and  the  symptoms  are,  pain 
in  the  loins  and  in  the  course  of  the  ureters,  the  hot  bath  must  be 
employed,  blood  abstracted  either  by  cupping  or  from  the  arm,  and 
large  doses  of  opium,  with  a  purgative  enema,  be  administered,  to 
secure  the  emptying  of  the  large  intestines ;  for  I  beheve  that,  in 
addition  to  the  purgative  effect,  the  increased  peristaltic  action  of 
the  bowel  mechanically  facilitates  the  passage  of  the  stone  along 
the  ureter. 

Stone  in  the  bladder. — As  I  have  already  mentioned,  the  sudden 
cessation  of  all  the  urgent  symptoms  indicates  that  the  stone  has 
passed  into  the  bladder :  when  this  has  taken  place,  the  urine 
should  be  chemically  examined  for  the  purpose  of  ascertaining  the 
nature  of  the  change  that  has  been  produced  in  it,  so  that  the 
tendency  to  the  formation  of  such  concretions  may  be  combated  by 
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the  appropriate  remedies  :  the  most  effective  means  miist  also  be 
adopted  to  promote  the  discharge  of  the  newly-lodged  calculus  from 
the  bladder  :  this  object  may  often  be  effected  by  introducing  large 
bougies  into  the  urethra,  and  by  the  patient  retaining  his  water  until 
the  bladder  becomes  distended,  and  the  desire  to  micturate  exces- 
sive ;  the  urine  should  then  be  passed  with  the  body  bent  forward, 
and  with  a  violent  effort,  when  the  stone  is  sometimes  forced  along 
the  urethra  by  the  impetuosity  of  the  stream.    In  passing  the 
urine  in  this  manner,  it  is  advisable  to  void  it  on  a  small  mushn 
bag,  so  that  if  any  portions  of  calculous  matter  be  passed  they 
may  be  detected.    If,  however,  these  means  of  producing  the  spon- 
taneous discharge  of  the  stone  by  the  urethra  fail,  in  consequence 
of  the  size  of  the  concretion  being  too  great  to  allow  the  force  of 
the  water  alone  to  discharge  it,  the  "  urethro-vesical  forceps,"  in- 
vented by  Sir  Astley  Cooper,  may  be  employed ;  and  many  cases 
are  recorded  in  which  the  eflBcacy  of  this  instrument  has  been  fully 
tested  and  estabhshed.    Sir  Astley  Cooper  describes  some  cases  in 
which  he  removed  large  numbers  of  calculi  from  the  same  bladder 
by  means  of  these  forceps ;  and  I  beheve  that  to  this  instrument 
may  be  attributed  the  invention  of  the  lithotrite,  which  has  proved 
so  available  in  the  practice  of  modern  sm-gery. 

When  a  stone  has  lodged  in  the  bladder,  and  cannot  be 
voided  by  the  urethra,  whether  it  has  formed  in  the  bladder  itself, 
or  passed  into  it  from  the  kidnies,  a  train  of  symptoms  is  pro- 
duced, by  which  we  are  enabled  to  distinguish  its  presence  ahnost 
with  certainty.    The  patient  has  great  intolerance  of  motion,  is 
generally  easier  in  the  recumbent  than  in  the  erect  or  sitting  pos- 
ture; when  tinder  exertion,  there  is  a  frequent  desire  to  make 
water ;  but  only  a  small  quantity  is  passed  at  a  time,  and  this  is 
generally  of  a  paler  colour  than  is  natviral  to  the  secretion.    If  the 
patient  be  subjected  to  a  jolting  motion,  as  in  riding  on  horseback 
or  in  a  cart,  the  desire  to  make  water  is  much  increased ;  but  fi-e- 
quently,  wliile  flowing,  it  wiU  stop  suddenly,  in  consequence  of  the 
stone  faUing  into  the  neck  of  the  bladder,  producmg  a  violent  spasm, 
frequently  followed  by  a  flow  of  bloody  ui-ine.  Dm-ing  the  pai-oxysm, 
a  strong  desire  to  evacuate  the  bowels  is  experienced;  and  the 
patient,  to  relieve  his  sufferings,  bends  his  body  forwards,  keepmg 
his  legs  separated,  and,  in  tliis  position,  he  voids  the  last  di-ops  of 
urine,  complaining  at  the  same  time  of  a  darting  pam  m  the  glans 
penis;  thus  referring  the  sensation  to  the  extremities  of  the  neiTes, 
and  not  to  the  part  immediately  irritated  by  the  stone.    In  children, 
elongation  of  the  prepuce,  from  their  pulling  and  pmchmg  it  diunng 
the  paroxysms  of  pain,  forms  another  symptom  of  stone;  and  pio- 
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lapsus  ani  is  also  a  frequent  concomitant  of  this  disease,  especially 
before  the  age  of  puberty. 

An  ulcerated  state  of  the  bladder,  certain  diseased  conditions  of 
the  prostate  gland,  or  the  presence  of  little  sandy  concretions,  may 
produce  symptoms  closely  resembUng  those  of  stone.  I  have  also 
found,  especially  in  children,  symptoms  simulating  those  of  stone 
when  none  really  existed ;  in  such  subjects,  I  have  frequently  met 
with  a  roughened  state  of  the  bladder,  and  on  turning  the  sound  its 
point  passes  over  thickened  and  hardened  rugae,  which  I  can  only 
compare  to  the  bars  iu  the  roof  of  a  horse's  mouth.  The  sensation 
thus  communicated  to  the  hand  may  easily  be  mistaken  for  that 
produced  by  the  presence  of  a  soft  calculus ;  and  I  beheve,  that  in 
cases  where,  upon  operation,  no  calculus  has  been  foimd,  this  rough- 
ened state  of  the  bladder  was  the  cause  of  the  mistake  :  at  the  same 
time,  it  is  worthy  of  remark,  that  this  condition  is  rarely  found  con- 
comitant with  stone,  and  I  therefore,  in  such  cases,  resort  to  consti- 
tutional remedies,  and  have  found  the  following  very  effectual : — 

R    Liq.  Potass,  ^ij. 

Muc.  gum  acac.  ^iss. 

Tree.  Hyos.  5j. 

Mist.  Camphor,  ^vjss.  M. 
Capt.  cochl.  larg.  ij.  bis  quotidie. 

R    Hydrarg.  cum  creta,  gr.  iij. 

Pulv.  Doveri,  gr.  iij.  M. 
Ft.  pil.  omni  nocte  sumenda. 

A  solution  of  sulphate  of  magnesia  and  chamomile  tea  will 
generally  be  required  to  keep  the  bowels  in  a  natural  state,  owing 
to  the  constipating  tendency  of  the  other  remedies.  As  an  instance 
of  symptoms  simdai-  to  those  of  stone,  and  which  proved  to  be  un- 
connected with  disease  of  the  bladder,  I  consider  the  following  case 
worth  relating:— Major  R.  consulted  me  respecting  his  son,  who 
was  suffering  from  symptoms  of  stone,  attended  with  great  irrita- 
tion along  the  course  of  the  ureter:  on  sounding  him,  I  could  not 
detect  a  calculus,  although  he  had  siiffered  all  the  usual  indications 
of  the  presence  of  stone  for  more  than  a  year.  He  had  been 
sounded  by  Mr.  Hodson,  of  Lewes,  and  a  surgeon  of  Brighton 
both  of  whom  had  told  the  father  that  although  they  could  not 
cUscover  a  calculus,  they  had  Httle  doubt  of  its  existence.  My 
friend,  Dr.  Golding  Bird,  analysed  his  urine  at  my  request,  and 
pronounced  it  healthy;  but  as  there  was  considerable  irritation 
about  the  bladder,  I  ordered  him  Hquor.  potass,  with  Tree.  Hyoscy. 
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from  wliicli  he  derived  no  relief.    Dr.  Bright  then  met  me  in 
consultation,  and  recommended  a  belladonna  plaister  to  be  appHed 
to   the   loins,   and  prescribed   decoc.  pareiraj:  these  remedies 
were  had  recourse  to,  but  without  any  beneficial   effects.  As 
at  this  period  my  patient  complained  of  increased  pain  in  the 
course  of  the  left  ureter,  I  was  induced  to  make  a  strict  examina- 
tion of  his  person,  to  ascertain  whether  there  existed  any  local  cause 
to  account  for  the  symptoms,  when  I  discovered  that  the  left  testicle 
was  lodged  in  the  inguinal  canal.    The  shghtest  pressure  on  the 
testicle  produced  an  aggravation  of  all  the  symptoms:  I  was  there- 
fore led  to  beheve  that  they  might  be  referable  to  the  abnormal 
position  of  the  testicle.    Under  this  conviction  1  determined  upon 
producing,  if  possible,  its  descent  into  the  scrotum.    I  had  a  truss 
constructed  to  press  upon  the  inguinal  canal  above  the  testicle, 
furnished  with  a  strap  which  passed  under  the  thigh,  and  kept  the 
apparatus  perfectly  fixed.    At  the  same  time  I  attached  the  lower 
part  of  the  scrotum  to  the  thigh  by  strips  of  adhesive  plaister,  and 
thus  maintained  the  gubemaculum  in  constant  tension,  tending 
through  its  instrumentahty  to  draw  the  testicle  into  its  normal 
position.    This  treatment  proved  perfectly  successful ;  for  in  the 
course  of  a  week  the  testicle  had  passed  through  the  external  ring, 
and  from  that  moment  every  symptom  of  stone  ceased. 

A  boy,  aged  15,  was  admitted  into  Stephen's  ward,  suffering 
from  all  the  symptoms  of  stone  in  the  bladder,  with  the  exception 
of  bloody  urine ;  he  was  frequently  sounded,  but  a  calculus  could 
never  be  detected.  From  the  experience  obtained  in  the  case  just 
recited,  I  was  induced  to  make  an  examination,  to  ascertain  whether 
the  testicles  had  descended,  and  found  that  the  left  was  not  in  its 
natural  position,  but  remained  fixed  m  the  inguinal  canal. 

I  adopted  a  system  of  treatment  in  this  case  similar  to  that  I 
have  above  described,  with  the  exception  that  I  had  an  apparatus 
constructed  by  Mr.  Bigg,  for  the  purpose  of  keeping  up  the  tension 
upon  the  gubemacuhim  by  means  of  a  spring;  and  m  the  course 
of  a  very  short  time  the  testicle  descended  into  the  scrotum,  and, 
as  in  the  former  case,  all  the  symptoms  of  stone  immediately  sub- 
sided I  have  frequently  witnessed  most  anomalous  symptoms  of 
urinary  affections  concomitant  with  non- descended  testicle;  nor 
can  this  circumstance  be  considered  sm-prising,  when  we  remember 
that  the  renal  and  spermatic  plexus  of  nerves  derive  their  source 
from  the  same  roots,  and  are  equally  Hable  to  distuiWe  from  the 

same  cause  of  irritation. 

Operation  of  sounding .—"Ihe^e  cases  sufficiently  prove  that  the 
xnere  circumstance  of  a  patient  sufl^ring  from  the  symptoms  of 
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stone  does  not  demonstrate  its  existence  in  the  bladder;  lience 
ai'ises  the  necessity  for  applying  the  test  of  sounding.  This  opera- 
tion consists  in  passing  into  the  bladder  the  instrument  termed  a 
sound,  and  by  a  gentle  searching  motion,  exploring  the  whole  of 
the  interior  of  the  viscus.  If  a  stone  be  present,  it  is  in  general 
easily  detected,  and  can,  not  only  be  felt,  but  may  also  be  struck,  so 
that  the  sound  of  the  blow  can  be  distinctly  heard  by  the  operator 
and  those  standing  around  him.  A  stone  may,  however,  escape 
detection  by  the  sound,  either  on  account  of  being  situated  behind 
the  prostate,  when  that  gland  is  enlarged,  or  from  being  lodged 
above  the  pubes,  or,  perhaps,  if  it  be  very  small,  from  its  becoming 
enveloped  in  the  folds  of  the  bladder.  In  the  first  case,  the  stone 
may  easily  be  discovered  by  passing  the  finger  up  the  rectum,  so 
as  to  raise  it  from  its  situation  behind  the  prostate  gland; 
in  the  second,  it  may  be  displaced  by  pressure  upon  the  pubes ; 
while  in  the  third,  it  may  be  discovered  by  injecting  the  bladder 
with  tepid  water,  so  as  to  distend  it  and  unfold  its  rugae,  leaving 
the  calculus  exposed  to  detection  by  the  sound.  Calculi  are  also 
said  to  be  sometimes  contained  in  sacculi  of  the  bladder  which  are 
produced  by  a  sort  of  hernia  of  the  mucous  membrane  between  the 
fibres  of  its  muscular  coat.  This  condition  is  indicated  by  the 
circumstance  of  the  stone,  when  discovered  by  the  sound,  being 
always  found  in  exactly  the  same  position. 

When  the  detection  of  a  stone  is  attended  by  any  of  these 
difficulties,  its  removal  by  the  operations  of  lithotomy  or  lithotrity 
is  certain  to  be  proportionately  impeded ;  and,  therefore,  under  such 
circinnstances,  the  surgeon  should  keep  the  patient  some  time  under 
his  observation  before  he  performs  the  operation,  in  order  that  he 
may  become  completely  master  of  the  peculiarities  of  the  case,  and 
be  the  better  prepared  to  meet  the  difficulties  likely  to  present  them- 
selves. 

By  the  operation  of  sounding  we  not  only  ascertain  the  pre- 
sence of  a  stone,  but  may  also  form  a  pretty  accurate  opinion  of 
its  size,  shape,  weight,  and  hardness;  and  the  knowledge  of  these 
physical  properties  will  probably  serve  to  regulate  the  medical 
treatment,  as  well  as  the  mode  of  proceeding  with  the  operation, 
particularly  as  to  whether  it  be  advisable  to  adopt  that  of  lithotrity 
or  of  lithotomy.  At  all  events,  when  a  stone  is  discovered  beyond 
doubt  to  be  present  in  the  bladder,  a  surgical  operation  offers  the 
only  means  of  permanent  rehef;  but  before  we  proceed  to  this 
extreme  measure,  it  is  proper  to  consider  carefully  the  concomitant 
circumstances  of  the  case,  as  indicative  of  a  favom-able  or  unfavourable 
result, — we  should,  indeed,  teclmically  speaking,  form  the  prognosis. 
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In  calculating  the  probability  of  a  successful  issue  to  the  operation, 
the  age,  constitution,  and  previous  habits  of  the  patient,  must  be 
taken  into  serious  account,  as  well  as  the  natm-e  and  extent  of  the 
local  affection.    If  the  patient  be  advanced  in  years,  his  constitution 
broken  by  excess,  or  impaired  by  want  or  anxiety,  or  if  he  be  natu- 
rally of  a  cachectic  habit,  the  prognosis  should  be  determined  with 
great  caution,  and  generally  speaking,  under  such  circumstances, 
it  would  be  extremely  unfavourable,  and,  where  the  symptoms 
are  aggravated,  perhaps  hopeless.     Local  circumstances  must 
also  influence  the  judgment  as  to  the  advisability  of  submittbg  a 
patient  to  the  operation  :  for  instance,  the  bladder  may  be  thickened, 
perhaps  ulcerated,  and  tHs  may  be  attended  by  an  albuminous 
state  of  the  urine.    In  such  cases,  the  first  care  of  the  surgeon  must 
be  the  general  health  of  the  patient,  which  should  be  restored  by 
the  administration  of  appropriate  remedies,  before  the  removal  of 
the  stone  is  ventured  on.    Albuminous  urine  must  not,  however, 
always  be  considered  a  proof  of  organic  change  in  the  kidney.  I 
have  indeed,  scarcely  ever  tested  the  urine  of  a  subject  of  stone  m 
the  bladder,  without  detecting  the  presence  of  albumen;  and  if  the 
patient  be  young,  of  good  constitution,  without  any  other  mdication 
of  organic  disease  of  the  kidnies,  hver,  or  lungs,  and  the  bladder  itself 
is  also  sound,  and  if  in  addition  he  be  neither  of  an  irritable  tem- 
perament nor  scrofulous  diathesis,  notwithstanding  the  presence  of 
albumen  in  the  urine  the  prognosis  may  be  favoui'able,  and  a  suc- 
cessful termination  to  the  operation  reasonably  expected.  ^ 

Success  in  the  operation  of  lithotomy  depends  ahnost  entu-ely 
upon  the  judgment  of  the  surgeon  in  distinguishing  the  cn^cum- 
stances  under  which  it  becomes  advisable  to  peita  the  operation, 
or  at  once  reject  the  case  as  unsuitable  to  it.  Wherever  there  is 
much  functional  disturbance  or  organic  disease,  the  operation  ought, 
in  my  opinion,  not  to  be  attempted,  as  failui-e  bi-ings  it  mto  disrepute 
TnrLders  many  on  whom  it  might  be  safely  performed  fearful  of 
the  result;  thusfnflicting  an  injury  upon  the  science  of  sui-gery 
and  tending  to  deprive  those  who  axe  suffenng  from  the  disease  of 
the  only  means  of  obtaining  permanent  rehet. 

Idvanced  age  does  not  appear  much  to  influence  the  result  of 
the  operation  for  stone.    I  have  myself  perfome   it  upon  m^^s 
fourteen  months  old,  and  upon  an  adult  of  the  age  ot  ei^iity 
eaursuccess.    At  the  same  time,  children  certamly  support 
opTrln  with  least  constitutional  distiutace,  and  at  any 
tLlTmUfore  puberty  the  residt  is  usually  -cessaa^/| 
IZnts  also  appear  to  suffer  less  than  P---  J  ^ 
Ldeed,  so  far  as  my  experience  goes,  I  am  inchned  to  behe.^e 
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the  danger  in  lithotomy  is  in  proportion  to  the  vigour  of  the  pro- 
creative  energies. 

The  size  of  calculi  vaiies  very  considerably,  and  materially 
influences  the  means  to  be  employed  for  their  removal,  as  well  as 
the  result  of  the  operation.  The  danger  in  the  operation  is  certainly 
increased  according  to  the  magnitude  of  the  stone,  which  is  some- 
times so  large  as  to  preclude  the  possibility  of  its  extraction.  There 
is  a  calculus  in  the  museum  of  the  CoUege  of  Surgeons  weighing 
44  oxmces ;  such  a  mass  could  never  have  been  extracted  by  opera- 
tion. In  Trmity  College  Library,  Cambridge,  there  is  a  calculus 
weighing  33  ounces ;  and  there  is  also  one  mentioned  in  Pepys' 
Diary,  p.  215,  vol.  ii.,  which  was  removed  after  death  from  the 
bladder  of  Su-  Thomas  Adams,  alderman  of  London,  weighing  25 
ounces ;  and,  what  is  the  most  extraordinary  part  of  this  history, 
during  his  life  he  never  complained  of  any  symptom  of  stone,  and 
died  of  another  complaint. 

I  once  saw  the  operation  of  lithotomy  performed  by  Sir  Astley 
Cooper  in  a  case  in  which  he  removed  a  calculus  weighing  16  ounces: 
the  operation  occupied  nearly  two  hours,  and  the  patient  died  four 
or  five  hours  after  it  was  completed.  So  large  a  stone  should  never 
be  attempted  to  be  removed  whole,  but  when  its  existence  is 
suspected,  an  instrument  should  be  prepared  beforehand  to  crush 
and  break  it  down  into  small  portions  after  the  bladder  has  been 
opened.  The  largest  stone  I  have  ever  removed  weighed  61  ounces, 
and  the  patient  recovered  from  the  operation.  It  is  worthy  of 
remark,  that  the  symptoms  of  stone  m  the  bladder  are  not  generally 
severe  in  proportion  to  the  size  of  the  calculus ;  of  tliis  I  have 
had  frequent  examples  in  my  own  practice.  In  September,  1834, 
I  was  sent  for  by  Mr.  Harrison,  of  Hoddesdon,  Herts,  to  'visit  a 
patient  who  was  suffering  from  retention  of  urine.  Mr.  Harrison 
had  attempted  to  draw  off  the  water,  but  could  not  succeed  in 
introducing  the  catheter  into  the  bladder ;  I  tried,  but  met  with 
the  same  insuperable  impediment  to  the  passing  of  the  instrument; 
which  I  found  to  proceed  from  a  calculus  impacted  in  the  urethra. 
I  at  once  proposed  to  remove  it,  and  as  the  patient  consented,  I 
performed  the  operation,  cutting  down  upon  the  stone,  in  perin'eo, 
just  below  the  scrotum.  The  stone  was  about  the  size  of  an 
almond,  and  was  easily  removed.  I  passed  a  catheter  into  the 
bladder  to  draw  off  the  water,  and  then,  to  my  great  astonish- 
ment, discovered  a  very  large  calculus,  the  existence  of  which 
was  totally  unexpected,  as  the  patient,  a  young  farmer,  had  been 
working  in  the  hay-field  as  usual  up  to  the  time  of  being 
attacked  with  retention  of  urine,  suffering  no  inconvenience  even  in 
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tlie  heavy  labour  of  "  pitching"  the  hay  into  the  waggon.  A  week 
after  removing  the  calculus  from  the  urethra,  I  saw  the  patient 
again-   he  was  suffering  considerable  constitutional  disturbance, 
arising  apparently  from  the  initation  produced  by  the  constant 
flow  of  ui-ine  through  the  wound,  excoriating  the  scrotum  and 
perineum.    I  advised  him  to  come  into  Guy's  Hospital,  which  he 
did    After  he  was  admitted,  I  passed  an  elastic  gum  catheter,  and 
kept  it  in  the  bladder,  as  urine  was  constantly  dribbhng  from  him. 
In  the  course  of  a  few  days,  however,  he  was  attacked  by  fever,  and 
died  a  week  from  the  time  of  his  entering  the  hospital.    In  the 
post-mortem  examination,  a  stone,  weighing  nine  and  a  half  ounces, 
was  found  in  his  bladder;  it  physically  resembled  the  smaUer  cal- 
cuius  which  I  had  previously  removed  from  the  urethra,  and  which, 
on  being  analysed,  was  found  to  consist  chiefly  of  cai-bonate  of  lune, 
there  being  merely  a  trace  of  the  phosphate  present.    The  ^ 
stone  was  not  subjected  to  analysis,  but  it,  as  well  as  the  bladder 
is  preserved  in  the  museum  at  Guy's.    Another  case  of  calculus  of 
extraordinary  size,  unattended  by  constitutional  irntation  was  re- 
lated to  me  by  Dr.  Stephan,  of  Wurtzburg.     A  P^t-nt  w^ 
admitted  into  the  hospital  of  that  town,  complammg  of  the J^^P" 
toms  of  catarrhus  vesica,  unattended  by  any  of  the  symptoms  of 
calculus-  but  on  passing  a  catheter,  for  the  purpose  of  washmg  out 
t  tadder,  a  large  stone  was  discovered.    The  ^P^^^^^^^^ 
was  performed,  but  the  size  of  the  stone  was  so  great  that  it  coi^d 
Tot  be  removed  by  the  opening.    As  soon  as  the  patient  was  sufii- 
denUy  rrovered'a  second  Lmpt  was  made,  the  recto-vesic^ 
Section  being  adopted;  but  this  was  equaUy  ---^f  ^^^^t 
to  the  removal  of  the  stone,  and  it  proved  fatal  to  the  patient 
When  thTbody  was  examined  after  death,  it  was  chscovered  tha 
I  stone  was  t'oo  large  to  pass  thi^ugh  the  ^^^^l^  ^^^ifj^l 
nelvis  and  indeed,  after  the  skeleton  was  prepared,  the  stone  could 
'norbe'ln  through.    The  pelvis  and  the  stone  are  presened 
together  in  the  museum  of  the  hospital  at  Wurtzbm-g. 
'°Thave  often  felt  surprise  at  the  — ^vel,^^^^^^^^^ 
exnerienced  by  patients  when  the  stone  is  of  the  kmd  temed  t^e 
expenenceu  uy  y  excessive  roughness  and  uregu- 

.hen  the  sto.e  ^^•>^^^^,^' ^'^^J'lZ'rern.Aei.  does  not 
of  calcub  ''^f^'^l^^^.iZ  operation  of  Kthotomy,  a, 
seem  to  add  much  to  the  (tonger  or  '  .  ^  „f  the  tor- 
it  merely  becomes  necessary  to  repeat  the  introauction 
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cepSj  without  the  employment  of  additional  force.  In  one  case  Sir 
Astley  Cooper  successfully  removed  fifteen  calculi;  but  I  have 
myself  never  met  with  more  than  six  in  the  same  patient.  When 
more  than  one  stone  is  present  in  the  bladder,  their  sxirfaces  are 
rendered  poHshed  by  rubbing  against  each  other,  so  that  wherever 
a  very  smooth  stone  is  removed  in  the  operation  of  Hthotomy,  a 
careftd  examination  should  always  be  made  to  ascertain  if  others 
be  not  present. 
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LECTURE  XLVII. 


CONTINUATIOIT  OF  STONE  IN  THE  BLADDER. 

Choice  of  means  for  the  removal  of  a  stone  from .  the  bladder — 
Lithontriptics  generally  inefficient — Lithotrity  preferable  in  some 
cases  to  lithotomy — Circumstances  under  which  it  may  be  adopted 
 Preparation  of  the  patient — The  operation — Necessary  pre- 
cautions After-treatment — A  portion  of  the  broken  stone  some- 
times lodges  in  the  urethra — Removal  by  an  instrument,  by 
cutting— Probable  effect — Best  means  of  healing  the  wound- 
Difficulties  that  may  arise  in  the  operation  of  lithotrity— Use  of 
scoop  lithotrite — Seizing  the  calculus  with  the  lithotrite— 
Operation  of  lithotrity— Easy  of  performance— Case— Circum- 
stances in  which  lithotomy  ought  to  be  employed  instead  of 

lithotrity  Preparatory  treatment  of  the  patient— Varieties  of 

the  operation-High  operation— Cases— Lateral  operation— 
Instruments— Mr.  Key's  straight  staff— Necessity  for  mature 
reflection  before  deciding  upon  performing  this  operation. 

After  a  due  consideration  of  all  the  pecuharities  of  a  case  of  stone 
in  the  bladder,  both  with  reference  to  the  constitution  of  the  patient 
and  concomitant  local  circumstances,  the  sm-geon  is  caUed  upon  to 
decide  firstly,  as  to  the  expediency  of  attempting  the  removal  of 
the  stone  by  operation;  and  secondly,  whether  the  operation  of 
lithotrity,  or  that  of  lithotomy,  ought  to  be  preferred;  or  whether, 
instead  of  a  surgical  operation,  it  be  advisable  to  endeavour  to  effect 
the  solution  of  the  stone  within  the  bladder,  by  the  employment  ot 
menstrua  technically  termed  lithontriptics.  In  the  use  of  the  latter 
the  obiect  must  be  either  the  entire  solution  of  the  calculus,  or  its 
disintegration,  so  that  it  may  be  carried  off  mth  the  ui;me  m  the 
form  of  detritus;  many  different  agents  have  been  admmistered  for 
these  purposes,  in  the  form  of  internal  remedies,  and  as  mjections 

into  the  bladder.  i  •  i  i  „ 

I  appeal  to  experience  as  to  the  result  of  the  trials  which  have 
been  made  with  lithontriptics,  and  believe  I  may  ventui-e  to  say 
that  we  are  not  at  present  possessed  of  any  medicme  capable  ot 
dissolving,  with  safety  to  the  patient,  a  calculus  abeady  formed, 
either  in  the  kidney  or  bladder;  but  although  such  a  remedy  has 
not  yet  been  discovered,  we  ought  not  to  despair  of  the  accom- 
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plishment  of  this  desii'able  objectj  remembering  the  great  benefit 
that  has  already  been  derived  from  the  application  of  the  science  of 
chemistry  to  the  treatment  of  stone.  Neither  can  much  be  said  for 
the  efficacy  of  injections  for  the  cure  of  stone:  for  as  yet  we  have  no 
evidence  of  their  power  to  remove  a  calculus  when  once  formed; 
although,  hke  medicines  taken  internally,  they  may  sometimes 
relieve  the  suffering  produced  by  a  stone  in  the  bladder.  Dietetic 
observances,  alkaline  remedies  with  opiates,  and  diluent  di'inks  with 
injection  of  the  bladder,  may  all,  or  each,  afford  relief;  but  no 
hopes  can  be  justly  entertained  of  their  producing  a  cvire  of  the 
disease.  Our  attention  must  next  be  devoted  to  the  consideration 
of  the  circumstances  imder  which  the  operation  of  breaking  down 
the  stone,  technically  termed  Uthotrity,  is  to  be  preferred  to  the 
operation  of  hthotomy.  This  subject  has  occupied  the  attention  of 
many  eminent  siirgeons,  and  lengthened  dissertations  have  been  the 
result.  I  think,  however,  that  very  few  words  need  be  said  on  the 
subject.  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  there  are  cases  in  which 
Hthotrity  is  infinitely  preferable  to  lithotomy;  and  it  is  equally  true, 
that  there  are  many  others  to  which  it  is  wholly  inapphcable:  nor 
are  the  means  of  judging  between  these  two  conditions  at  aU 
difficult;  and  the  circumstances  which  should  regulate  the  choice 
are  few,  and  easily  appreciated.  In  cases  of  small  stone,  when  the 
bladder  is  capable  of  containing  about  six  ounces  of  water  for  a 
considerable  time,  and  the  lu-ethra  is  of  normal  size,  I  believe  the 
operation  of  hthotrity  may  always  be  recommended;  and  not  even 
a  moderately  diseased  state  of  the  kidnies  need  prohibit  this  opera- 
tion, although  in  hthotomy  the  same  extent  of  disease  would  involve 
a  considerable  increase  of  danger:  indeed,  in  appropriate  cases,  the 
operation  of  crushing  the  stone  is  comparatively  so  simple,  that 
there  is  a  just  hope  of  the  morbid  condition  of  the  kidnies 
becoming  unproved  after  the  removal  of  the  calculus,  unless  they 
have  undergone  some  organic  change;  and  even  then  improvement 
may  be  expected  from  the  removal  of  so  great  a  source  of  irritation. 

The  operation  of  Hthotrity . — A  patient  requires  but  httle  prepara- 
tion for  the  operation  of  Hthotrity;  the  prmcipal  circumstance  to  be 
ascertained  is,  whether  the  bladder  is  capable  of  retaining  a  sufficient 
quantity  of  fluid  to  keep  it  in  a  fit  state  of  distention  to  allow  the 
Hthotrite  to  act  without  danger  of  injury  to  the  coats  of  the  organ. 
If  the  bladder  be  irritable,  the  operation  should  not  be  immediately 
performed;  but  remedies  first  administered  to  alleviate  this  symptom; 
and  tepid  water  should  be  daily  injected  into  the  bladder,  gradually 
increasing  the  quantity  and  period  of  its  retention  until  the  patient 
is  capable  of  holding  six  ounces  long  enough  for  the  performance  of 
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the  operation,  which  may  then  he  considered  safe,  no  further 
preparatory  treatment  heing  required  heyond  merely  opening  the 
howels  freely.  The  operation  heing  decided  on,  the  most  convenient 
position  in  which  the  patient  can  be  placed  is  sitting  in  a  semi- 
recumbent  posture  upon  the  foot  of  a  low  bed  (his  back  bemg 
supported  by  the  mattress  doubled  behind  him),  and  his  feet  resting 
upon  two  chairs,  sufficiently  separated  to  aUow  the  operator  to  sit 
conveniently  between  them.    The  bladder  should  next  be  injected 
with  about  six  ounces  of  warm  water  (92°),  and  the  lithotrite  then 
carefully  and  gently  passed  into  the  bladder.    This  is  not  effected 
by  the  same  motion  of  the  hand  as  that  by  which  the  sound  or 
catheter  is  introduced,  but  bemg  rather  pushed  or  pressed  onwards, 
the  penis  being  drawn  forwards  upon  the  instrument.    While  the 
lithotrite  is  being  passed,  the  approximation  of  the  blades  should  be 
secured  by  turning  the  screw  to  its  fullest  extent;  a  precaution 
which  is  not  always  taken,  but  which  is  important,  as  it  prevents 
the  possibihty  of  the  blades  separatmg  during  their  passage  through 
the  urethra,  and  the  consequent  HabHity  of  injury  to  its  membrane. 
As  soon  as  the  instrument  has  fuUy  entered  the  bladder,  the  screw 
should  be  turned  to  release  the  blades  from  its  influence,  and  they 
should  then  be  separated,  so  as  to  be  ready  to  grasp  the  stone:  if 
at  this  time  any  water  makes  its  escape  by  the  sides  of  the 
lithotrite,  an  assistant  should  press  the  urethra  agamstit  to  prevent 
the  flow     The  operator  now  standmg  up  before  the  patient,  presses 
the  convexity  at  the  end  of  the  hthotrite  with  considerable  firmness 
upon  the  inferior  region  of  the  bladder,  so  as  to  render  that  part  most 
depending;  and  giving  the  hthotrite  a  gentle  tap,  the  stone  natm-ally 
falls  into  the  cavity,  and  being  immediately  felt  by  the  operator,  is 
easHy  grasped  by  closing  the  blades:  by  the  action  of  the  screA>^  it 
is  now  to  be  broken  do.vn,  and  piece  after  piece  seized  until  crushed 
into  fragments  sufficiently  small  to  pass  as  detritus  through  the 
urethra     As  to  the  number  of  times  the  stone  may  be  seized,  no 
definite  directions  can  be  given;    this  must  depend  upon  the 
temperament  of  the  patient,  and  the  degree  o   suffermg  produ  ed 
by  the  operation:  and  it  should  be  remembered  that  a.  soon  as  the 
pLnt  begms  to  complain  of  increase  of  pain,  the  operation  o^^^^^^^^^ 
should  be  terminated.    I  have  learned  by  e-Pe«e  that,  instead 
of  attempting  to  crush  as  much  as  possible  at  the  first,  oi  anj 
Lsequ"  It  operation,  it  is  better  to  be  satisfied  with  apparently 
et  pr;ess,'and  to' avoid  giving  pain,  and  othe-se 
fh.  LLt:  for  I  am  sui-e  that  the  fi-equent  repetition  of  the  opera- 


the  patient;  for  I  am  ^   /      i    "    i.i  nv  fwn 

tion'^carefuily  conducted  does  much  less 

sittings  in  wLh  the  surgeon  perseveres  m  his  attempts  to  seize  and 
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crush  tlie  fragments,  without  regard  to  the  suffering  and  exhaustion 
of  the  patient.    After  the  operation  the  bladder  should  be  washed 
out  by  injecting  it  with  warm  water,  which  produces  a  soothmg 
influence  upon  the  coats  of  the  bladder.    The  patient  should  not 
be  allowed  to  walk  or  move  about  after  the  operation,  but 
shoiild  be  immediately  put  to  bed,  and  a  dose  of  opium  in  weak 
warm  brandy -and- water  administered,  to  check  the  liabihty  to  rigor, 
as  well  as  to  overcome  the  irritabihty  of  the  bladder,  necessarily 
excited  by  the  irritation  to  which  it  had  been  subjected.  The 
prevention  of  the  rigor  is  a  matter  of  the  greatest  importance;  for 
if  it  be  not  checked  at  first,  by  the  opium,  there  is  not  only  the  ill 
effect  of  the  one  attack  to  overcome,  but  it  seems  as  if  the  patient 
became  subject  to  its  recurrence;  while,  on  the  contrary,  if  it  be 
stopped  at  first,  he  seems  to  be  but  little  hable  to  it  subsequently.  This 
fact  was  first  mentioned  to  me  by  my  friend  Sir  Benjamin  Brodie; 
and  I  am  from  experience  thoroughly  convinced  of  the  accm-acy  of 
his  judgment  on  this  as  on  every  other  surgical  subject.    For  the 
first  two  or  three  days  after  the  operation,  the  patient  should  be 
kept  in  bed,  and  should  pass  his  water  in  the  recumbent  posture, 
not  attempting  to  force  the  fragments  away  with  his  urine  until 
the  irritabihty  of  the  bladder  has  ceased;  he  should  then  micturate 
in  the  erect  posture,  or  even  lean  forwards,  so  as  to  direct  the 
broken  portions  of  stone  towards  the  urethra.    If  a  fragment 
becomes  lodged  in  the  passage,  its  extrication  should  not  be  imme- 
diately attempted,  but  a  dose  of  opium  given,  and  the  patient 
kept  in  bed  to  await  the  chance  of  the  stone  passing  with  the  next 
flow  of  urine.     Should  this  not  happen,  and  the  patient  still 
retain  the  power  to  pass  the  urine,  the  surgeon  should  not  yet 
interfere;  but  if  the  urine  cannot  escape,  the  fragment  of  stone 
must  be  removed  by  mechanical  means.     For  this  pm-pose,  various 
instruments  have  been  invented,  such  as  forceps  of  different  forms; 
but  the  best  contrivance  I  have  seen,  and  which  I  have  found  upon 
one  or  two  occasions  perfectly  efficient,  is  a  French  instrument, 
made  in  the  form  of  a  straight  staff,  with  a  joint  at  the  extreme 
end  and  a  screw  at  the  top.     This  instrument  is  of  small  size,  as  it 
is  intended  to  pass  beyond  the  foreign  body  in  the  urethi^a;  when 
thus  placed,  the  screw  is  txirned,  and,  acting  upon  the  little  joint 
at  the  extremity,  brings  it  to  a  right  angle  with  the  shaft  of  the  staff; 
then,  upon  gently  withdrawing  the  instrument,  the  stone  is  neces- 
sarily brought  up  with  it.    Sometimes,  however,  these  means  may 
fail;  and  then  it  will  be  requisite  to  cut  the  portion  of  the  calculus 
out  of  the  part  in  which  it  is  fixed.    Fortunately  this  necessity 
occiirs  most  frequently  at  the  orifice  of  the  urethra,  which  is  the 
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narrowest  part  of  tlie  canal,  and  the  operation  is  a  matter  of  no 
danger  as  to  result.    Not  so,  however,  when  the  stone  becomes 
impacted  lower  down;  for  although  there  may  exist  httle  obstacle  to 
its  removal,  it  may  prove  afterwards  very  difficult  to  heal  the 
opening,  in  which  case  a  fistulous  passage,  termed  a  traumatic 
hypospadius,  may  permanently  remain.     Before,  therefore,  the 
surgeon  proceeds  to  cut  out  a  fragment  which  is  impacted  low  down 
in  the  urethra,  every  means  should  be  attempted  to  effect  its 
passage  with  the  urine.     Opiates,  warm  bath,  and  tartarized 
antimony,  should  be  exhibited;  and  if  these  remedies  fad,  it  should, 
if  possible,  be  pushed  back  into  the  bladder,  in  order  that  it  maybe 
further  broken  down  by  the  hthotrite.    If,  however,  it  be  found 
impossible  to  push  the  fragment  back  into  the  bladder,  then,  and 
not  tiU  then,  should  it  be  cut  down  upon,  and  removed  from  the 
urethra;  and  when  it  becomes  actually  necessary  to  cut  into  the 
perineum  to  remove  the  calculus,  I  beheve  the  best  method  of 
heahng  the  opening,  or  rather  to  facilitate  its  heahng,  is  to  use  the 
catheter  for  the  first  week  or  ten  days,  whenever  the  patient  requires 
to  pass  his  water,  so  that  no  urine  may  pass  through  the  wound; 
and  this  plan  I  think  preferable  to  that  of  leaving  an  insti-ument 
constantly  in  the  bladder,  as  the  urine  has  a  tendency  to  escape 
between  the  urethra  and  the  catheter,  and  to  produce  great  irri- 
tation. 

It  must  not  be  supposed,  from  this  description  of  the  operation 
of  hthotrity,  that  it  is  without  its  difficulties.    This  is  not  the  case; 
and  these  difficulties  may  arise  from  many  different  sources ;  one 
of  the  most  frequent  of  these  is,  perhaps,  a  congenital  narrowness  of 
the  meatus  of  the  urethra,  which  is  sometunes  so  contracted  at  its 
orifice  as  not  to  admit  of  the  enti-ance  of  the  lithotrite.    This  may 
generally  be  remedied  by  enlarging  the  opening  by  means  of  a 
probe-pointed  bistoury ;  for  the  conti-action  does  not  often  extend 
far  into  the  canal,  which,  through  the  remainder  of  its  length,  is 
usually  of  the  normal  size.    Where  stdctm-e  of  the  m-ethra  is  pre- 
sent, a  great  obstacle  is  also  opposed  to  the  introduction  of  the 
lithotrite ;  and  before  it  can  be  employed,  the  obstruction  must  be 
overcome  by  the  use  of  instruments:  indeed,  if  the  stncture  cannot 
be  sufficiently  removed  so  that  the  urethra  is  restored  to  its  natural 
capacity,  the  operation  of  hthotomy  must  be  substituted  for  that  ot 

hthotrity,  .  .  , 

The  dread  with  v.hich  a  patient  natui-ally  anticipates  a  siu'gicai 
operation,  be  it  even  of  a  comparatively  shght  chai'acter,  generally 
produces  a  degree  of  excitement,  in  consequence  of  which  the  bladder 
is  often  rendered  too  irritable  to  retain  sufficient  water  for  its  proper 
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distention  dui'ing  tlie  operation,  although  on  the  occasion  of  former 
trials  it  was  found  perfectly  competent  to  do  so,  Tliii-ty  drops  of 
laudanum  should  therefore  be  given  to  the  patient  about  an  horn' 
before  the  operation;  and  a  suppository  inserted  into  the  rectum 
will  also  be  found  to  produce  a  very  favourable  effect.  Should, 
however,  the  ii'ritabihty  of  the  bladder  be  so  great  as  not  to  be  con- 
trolled by  these  means,  it  is  better  to  postpone  the  operation  until, 
by  the  employment  of  constitutional  remedies,  the  patient  can  be 
brouglit  into  a  more  suitable  condition. 

Another  difficulty,  but  of  a  mechanical  character,  sometimes 
arises  in  the  use  of  the  instrument  termed  the  "  scoop  hthotrite/^ 
which  is  intended  to  bring  away  portions  of  detritus  after  the  stone 
has  been  crvished.  This  instrument  can  sometimes  only  be  with- 
drawn with  considerable  difficulty,  in  consequence  of  the  accumula- 
tion of  calculous  matter  between  its  blades ;  and  I  have  in  one 
instance  known  the  instrument  to  be  broken  within  the  bladder  in 
attempting  to  screw  it  up  sufficiently  close  to  admit  of  its  passage 
through  the  urethra;  for  my  own  part  I  condemn  the  use  of  the 
scoop  hthotiite,  unless  imperatively  demanded,  as  I  see  no  advan- 
tage in  the  forcible  removal  of  the  broken-down  matter  of  the 
stone  :  for  the  detritus,  when  the  portions  are  small  enough  to 
be  brought  away  by  the  scoop,  will  generally  pass  off  with  the 
imne;  and,  moreover,  the  most  urgent  symptoms  which  I  have 
ever  witnessed  as  the  result  of  the  operation  of  Hthotrity  have  been 
in  those  cases  in  which  the  scoop  hthotrite  was  employed  to  with- 
draw the  detritus;  for  the  danger  seems  to  be  in  proportion  to  the 
stretching  and  laceration  of  the  prostate  gland  and  urethra,  and  not 
to  the  injury  sustained  by  the  bladder  itself.  Sometimes,  however, 
it  is  impossible  to  avoid  the  use  of  this  instrument,  as  in  the  fol- 
lowing case : — 

A  few  weeks  ago  I  performed  the  operation  of  Hthotrity  on  a 
patient,  and  found  no  difficulty  in  repeatedly  seizing  and  completely 
crushing  the  stone.  A  very  small  quantity  of  detritus  passed 
away,  however,  after  the  operation, — so  httle,  indeed,  as  not  by  any 
means  to  correspond  with  the  size  of  the  stone;  and  I  was  there- 
fore compelled  to  employ  the  scoop.  This  was  followed  by  a  profuse 
secretion  of  ropy  mucus,  which  passed  off  readily  with  the  urine. 
Observing  one  day,  in  the  glass  vessel  in  which  the  mucus  was  kept, 
a  very  considerable  sediment,  it  occurred  to  me  that  a  large  portion 
of  the  detiitus  was  held  in  suspension,  and  possibly  partly  in  a  state 
of  solution.  Upon  this  supposition,  I  desired  the  mucus  to  be 
preserved,  and,  having  collected  a  sufficient  quantity,  I  requested 
my  friend  Mr.  Nicholson,  of  the  Royal  Chemical  CoUege,  to  make 
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an  analysis  of  it.    The  following  was  the  result  of  the  experiment: 
— "  The  amount  of  mucus,  after  separation  from  the  urine,  and 
being  perfectly  washed  and  dried,  weighed  63  grains.    The  amount 
of  inorganic  matter,  after  incineration,  weighed  19"5  grains.  This 
was  fotmd  to  consist  of  phosphate  of  lime,  phosphate  of  magnesia, 
and  a  smaU  quantity  of  carbonate  of  lime,  which  last  was  produced 
from  the  oxalate  during  the  ignition."    In  pure  mucus  there  is 
scarcely  2  per  cent,  of  inorganic  matter,  while  in  this  case  there  was 
very  nearly  30  per  cent.  The  ch-cumstance  of  this  large  quantity  of  the 
constituents  of  a  broken-down  calculus  being  held  in  suspension  by 
mucus  is  a  most  important  featiu-e  in  connexion  mth  the  operation 
of  lithotrity,  as  the  surgeon  will  learn  that,  even  where  the  detritus 
passes  with  difficulty  in  its  coarser  form,  the  impalpable  particles 
are  readily  removed  by  this  effort  of  nature.  It  is  worthy  of  remark, 
in  this  case,  that  no  fragments  of  stone  were  contained  in  the  mucus, 
nor  have  I  since  been  able  to  detect  any  remaining  in  the  bladder, 
although  the  strictest  examination  has  been  instituted.   A  question, 
however,  stiU  remains  undecided — whether  the  detritus  of  any  other 
species  of  calculus  besides  that  of  bone-earth  is  capable  of  being 
thus  suspended  in  mucus  ?    I  trust  the  recital  of  this  case  vnH  lead 
the  attention  of  the  profession  to  the  subject,  so  as  to  excite  further 
investigation. 

A  second  case,  very  similar  to  the  above,  has  since  occmTcd  to 
me.    A  gentleman,  35  years  of  age,  from  Nottinghamshire,  was 
sent  to  me  bv  Dr.  Golding  Bird  for  examination.  I  readily  discovered 
a  calculus  in  his  bladder ;  and,  after  considering  the  circumstances 
of  the  case,  proposed  the  operation  of  lithotrity.    I  performed  the 
operation  the  third  day  after  I  first  examined  the  patient.  Dr. 
Golding  Bird  being  present  at  the  time.    The  stone  was  very  easdy 
seized;  and,  as  the  patient  manifested  no  signs  of  irritabihty,  I 
several  times  seized  and  crushed  the  fragments.    After  the  opera- 
tion, I  gave  hun  thirty  drops  of  laudanum  :  he  passed  a  quiet  night; 
and  on  my  visit  next  day,  I  was  astonished  to  find  that  upwards  of 
thirty  grains  of  detritus  had  been  already  passed.    By  the  end  of 
the  week  he  had  passed  130  grains,  and  was  so  free  from  every 
symptom  of  stone,  that  I  was  almost  led  to  believe  that  the  whole 
of  the  calculus  had  been  removed  ;  and,  upon  soundmg,  I  could  not 
detect  the  presence  of  the  smallest  portion.   Being  aware,  however, 
that  the  Hthotrite  would  often  detect  that  which  may  elude  the 
sound,  I  injected  four  ounces  of  water  into  the  bladder,  and  passed 
the  smaller  scoop  lithotrite,  when  I  immediately  detected  a  portion 
of  stone,  which  I  seized  and  crushed,  withdrawing  the  detntus 
between  the  blades  of  the  instrument.  The  fragments  thus  removed 
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weighed  ten  grains ;  and  as  the  -vvithdi-awal  of  the  lithotrite  created 
some  ii-ritation,  I  relinquished  all  fui-ther  examination  for  the  time. 
Four  days  afterwai-ds,  in  washing  out  the  bladder,  I  again  detected 
a  portion  of  stone,  passed  a  large  lithotrite,  and  immediately  seized 
a  piece  of  stone  about  the  size  of  a  bean ;  this  I  easily  crushed  as 
before ;  and  on  that  evening  about  fifteen  grains  of  detritus  passed. 
Since  that  time  I  have  not  been  able  to  detect  the  presence  of  any 
portion  of  stone.  All  the  symptoms  have  completely  subsided,  and 
the  patient  appears  to  be  restored  to  perfect  health. 

Notwithstanding  the  freedom  with  which  the  detritus  passed 
from  this  patient's  bladder,  I  was  svirprised  to  find  that  a  very  large 
quantity  of  mucus  was  mixed  with  his  urine,  which,  from  the  result 
of  the  examination  of  the  mucus  passed  in  the  last  case,  I  had  not 
anticipated,  believing  that  the  secretion  in  the  former  instance  had 
resulted  from  the  detention  of  the  detritus.  I  therefore  sent  this 
mucus  to  the  CoUege  of  Chemistry,  as  before,  and,  to  my  astonish- 
ment, found  that  the  analysis  showed  the  existence  of  the  same 
per-centage  of  bone-earth  as  in  the  former  case. 

It  is  a  general  belief  that  the  greatest  difficulty  in  the  use  of 
the  lithotrite  consists  in  seizing  the  stone  with  the  blades  of  the 
instrument;  but  in  my  own  experience — and  I  have  operated  in 
upwards  of  twenty  cases — I  have  never  met  wdth  this  difficulty,  and 
have,  indeed,  frequently  been  able,  by  the  hthotrite,  to  discover  and 
grasp  a  fragment  of  stone  which  had  completely  eluded  detection 
by  the  sound. 

Although  there  are  many  difficiilties  that  occasionally  present 
themselves  in  the  use  of  the  Hthotrite,  in  appropriate  cases  the 
operation  is  not  only  an  easy  one,  but  is  often  productive  of  such 
admirable  results  as  to  give  lithotrity  a  claim  to  be  considered  one 
of  the  greatest  inventions  of  modern  surgery.  In  three  or  four  of 
the  cases  I  have  had,  one  operation  has  been  sufficient  to  effect  a 
permanent  cm-e  ;  but  the  best  instance  was  one  sent  to  me  by  Mr. 
Parrot  of  Clapham,  in  which  the  patient  was  suffering  from  the  most 
urgent  symptoms,  and  was  completely  cured  at  one  "  sitting." 
After  the  stone  was  crushed,  a  drachm  of  detritus  passed  away,  and 
no  symptom  of  stone  has  ever  returned. 

Although  circumstances  may  arise  that  may  render  the  operation 
of  Hthotrity  unsafe,  it  does  not  necessarily  follow  that  that  of  htho- 
tomy  should  be  performed ;  for,  as  I  have  already  mentioned,  it  is 
the  duty  of  the  surgeon  first  ftdly  to  ascertain  that  the  general 
health  of  the  patient  renders  him  fit  to  be  subjected  to  such  an 
ordeal.  In  the  first  place,  I  should  say  the  state  of  the  urine  should 
be  strictly  investigated ;  and  if  it  be  found,  by  the  application  of 
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heat  or  nitric  a  id,  to  contain  a  large  quantity  of  albumen,  free  from 
tlie  colouring  principle  of  the  blood,  the  patient  must  be  considered 
totally  unfit,  at  least  at  the  time,  to  be  exposed  to  the  hazard  of  the 
operation.    The  state  of  the  heart  and  limgs,  of  the  abdominal 
viscera,  and  more  especially  of  the  liver,  should  each  be  the  object 
of  close  investigation  ; — I  say  especially  of  the  liver,  on  account  of 
the  liability  of  that  organ  to  disease,  and  not  unfrequently  to  a 
fatty  degeneration,  concomitant  with  which  the  vital  powers  are  in- 
variably much  diminished,  and  the  subject  of  the  complaint  rendered 
incapable  of  sustaining  the  reparative  efforts  of  the  constitution. 
Such  cases  are  not,  however,  to  be  despaired  of:  medicinal  means 
should  be  employed,  change  of  air  and  scene  recommended  to  the 
patient,  and  he  will  probably  be  restored  to  a  condition  in  which 
he  may  be  able  to  undergo  the  operation  with  reasonable  prospect 
of  a  successful  result.    When  none  of  these  cogent  reasons  exist 
for  delaying  the  operation  of  hthotomy,  there  is  a  previous  prepara- 
tion which  the  patient  ought  invariably  to  be  submitted  to,  and  for 
which  no  general  plan  can  be  laid  down,  as  it  must  in  every  instance 
be  regulated  by  the  constitutional  peculiarities  of  the  individual. 
Thus,  in  plethoric  habits,  it  may  be  necessary  to  have  recourse  to 
depletion,  and  both  blood-letting  and  purging  may  be  requisite; 
indeed,  I  have  generally  found  them  more  efficacious  when  con- 
jomtly  employed  than  when  either  has  alone  been  resorted  to.  In 
cases  of  great  obesity,  it  may  also  be  necessary  to  reduce  a  patient 
before  the  operation  can  be  safely  performed ;  and  my  friend,  Mr. 
Green,  some  years  ago  had  a  patient  from  Manchester,  who,  Avhen 
he  first  consulted  him,  weighed  twenty-six  stone :  he  was  reduced, 
by  strict  dietetic  discipline,  to  nineteen  stone,  and  was  then  success- 
fully subjected  to  the  operation  of  lithotomy. 

It  is  also  highly  desirable  to  prepare  the  mind  of  the  patient, 
as  well  as  his  body,  for  what. he  has  to  undergo;  and  for  this  pm-- 
pose  it  is  proper  to  describe  to  him  the  position  in  which  he  wiU 
be  placed  during  the  operation, — for  I  have  not  unfrequently  seen 
a  patient,  particularly  in  the  better  class  of  life,  who  had  heroically 
made  up  his  mind  to  submit  to  the  operation,  and  walked  firmly 
to  the  table,  completely  give  way  on  learning  the  constrained  posi- 
tion in  which  he  was  to  be  placed.  It  is  also  of  great  use  to  prevail 
on  the  patient,  for  a  few  days  before  the  operation,  to  remain  occa- 
sionally  for  five  or  ten  minutes  in  the  attitude  of  grasping  the  soles 
of  his  feet,  in  order  to  accustom  the  muscle  to  so  unusual  a  posi- 
tion ;  and  this  not  only  diminishes  the  terror,  but  also  the  distress, 
which  would  otherwise  produce  a  great  increase  of  excitement  dunug 
the  operation. 
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The  night  previous  to  the  operation,  a  pui'gative  should  be 
administered,  and  in  the  morning  an  enema  given,  for  the  pui-pqse 
of  seeming  complete  evacuation  of  the  rectum.  In  persons  of  very 
ii-ritable  habits,  it  is  also  advisable,  after  the  action  caused  by  the 
enema  has  ceased,  to  inject  about  thirty  drops  of  laudanum,  in  an 
oimce  of  gmel,  into  the  bowel,  with  the  view  of  lessening  the  mus- 
culai-  in-itabihty  of  the  parts,  and  also  to  produce  a  beneficial  seda- 
tive efifect  after  the  operation  has  been  performed.  Let  me  here 
suggest,  that  the  surgeon  himself  should  be  certain  that  all  these 
preparations  have  been  effected  before  the  appointed  period  for  the 
operation,  so  that  when  the  time  arrives  the  patient^s  mind  may 
not  be  kept  in  agitation  by  imnecessary  delay. 

Operation  of  lithotomy. — In  Hthotomy  very  various  operations 
have  been  proposed,  and  to  a  certain  extent  adopted  at  different 
periods,  and  a  multitude  of  instruments  of  different  kinds  have  been 
employed ;  but  I  shall  content  myself  with  the  description  of  what 
is  termed  the  lateral  operation,  which  is  now  almost  invariably 
performed  in  this  country,  in  consequence  of  its  affording  the  most 
du-ect  and  safe  passage  into  the  bladder. 

The  high  operation,  nevertheless,  demands  some  brief  consider- 
ation, although,  in  my  opinion,  it  ought  never  to  be  adopted,  ex- 
cepting where  the  prostate  gland  is  so  much  enlarged,  or  the  pelvis 
deformed,  as  to  render  the  lateral  operation  inexpedient.  Many 
sm-geons  contend,  however,  that  a  larger  stone  may  be  removed  by 
opening  the  bladder  above  the  pubes,  than  by  the  lateral  section. 
I  doubt  the  correctness  of  this  view,  and  beheve  that  such  an 
opinion  is  generally  founded  upon  the  observation,  that  the  bladder 
can  be  opened  with  greater  facdity  in  the  pubic  region,  in  cases  of 
distention  from  retained  mine ;  but  in  cases  of  stone,  as  the  bladder 
is  thickened  and  contracted,  deeply  placed  in  the  pelvis,  and  covered 
by  peritoneum,  it  can  only  be  opened  with  considerable  difficulty; 
and  it  is  ahnost  impossible  to  remove  a  large  stone  from  it  without 
mjury  to  its  serous  covering.  I  once  saw  the  high  operation  per- 
fonned  by  Sir  Everard  Home,  and  a  most  difficult  and  tedious 
operation  it  was  :  after  he  had  cut  down  through  the  parietes  of  the 
abdomen,  above  the  pubes,  he  was  obhged  to  make  an  opening  in 
the  perineum,  and  pass  an  instrument  into  the  bladder  from 
below,  to  enable  him  to  open  the  bladder  above  the  pubes.  After 
much  difficulty,  a  calculus  was  removed ;  but  the  patient  died,  in 
consequence  of  this  comphcated  operation,  a  few  hours  after  its 
completion. 

A  friend  of  mine,  a  few  years  since,  was  present  at  the  perform- 
ance of  the  high  operation  of  hthotomy,  by  M.  Civiale,  of  Paris. 
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In  making  the  first  incision  through  the  parietes  of  the  abdomen, 
he  wounded  the  peritoneum,  which  led  to  the  protrusion  of  the 
small  mtestines.  He  returned  these  into  the  abdomen,  and  con- 
tinued his  operation,  and  ultimately  succeeded  in  extracting  a  stone. 
The  patient  was  put  to  bed,  and  M.  Civiale,  on  subsequent  consi- 
deration, dreading  the  habihty  to  extravasation  of  urine  into  the 
peritoneum,  determined  upon  laying  open  the  bladder  through 
the  perineum.  He  effected  this,  and  so  completely  succeeded  in 
preventing  the  result  he  feared,  that  the  patient  ultimately  reco- 
vered. 

Notwithstanding  this  case,  I  remain  as  much  as  ever  disposed 
to  repudiate  the  propriety  of  the  high  operation,  although  I  cannot 
too  much  extol  the  acumen  shown  by  the  above  emment  surgeon, 
in  the  means  which  he  adopted  to  obviate  the  danger  of  extrava- 
sation of  urine  caused  by  his  mishap  in  the  commencement  of  the 
operation. 

As  to  the  instruments  to  be  employed  in  Hthotomy,  there  are 
but  few  that  are  not  apphcable,  if  directed  by  the  hand  of  an 
anatomist  and  surgeon;  although,  after  considerable  experience,  I 
must,  in  justice  to  Mr.  Key,  express  my  preference  to  the  straight 
staff;  but  it  must  be  in  the  hands  of  those  who  can  appreciate  its 
value,  and  who  know  how  to  avail  themselves  of  the  advantages  it 
affords.    The  operation  of  hthotomy  should  never  be  undertaken 
without  maturely  considering  every  separate  step  necessary  to  its 
completion,  and  not  at  once  look  forward  merely  to  the  ultimate 
object— the  extraction  of  the  stone.    Nor,  in  contemplating  each 
step  should  the  facihties  alone  be  considered;  but  every  difficulty 
which  can  possibly  occur,  dwelt  on,  and  the  means  of  obviating  it 
anticipated:  indeed,  as  much,  or  perhaps  more,  depends  upon  the 
disciphne  of  the  operator's  mind,  than  upon  the  mere  dexterity  of 
liis  hand;  for  it  can  hardly  happen  that  the  mampulation  should 
be  dexterous,  when  the  instruments  are  not  dh-ected  by  judgment 
and  coolness  in  the  operator. 
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LECTURE  XLYIII. 

CONTINUATION  OF  STONE  IN  THE  BLADDER. 

Division  of  the  operation  of  lithotomy  into  four  steps — Position  in 
which  the  patient  must  be  placed — Difficulties  that  m,ay  arise 
from  deformity  in  the  patient — Case — Introduction  of  the  staff 
— First  step  of  the  operation,  viz.,  laying  open  the  perineum — 
Second  step,  laying  open  the  pelvis — Chief  points  of  considera- 
tion— Danger  of  wounding  the  artery  of  the  bulb  of  the  urethra 
— Mode  of  stopping  the  hcemorrhage — Third  step,  opening  the 
bladder — Fourth  step,  removal  of  the  stone  by  the  forceps — 
Difficultes  arising  from  the  situation,  form,  or  size,  of  the  stone — 
Friability  of  calculi — Removal  of  broken  portions  by  the  scoop — 
Necessity  for  extreme  gentleness  in  the  manipulation— Difficulty 
in  seizing  the  stone  by  the  forceps — Treatment  of  the  patient 
after  the  operation — Case — the  operation  sometimes  requires  to 
be  repeated — Cases — Treatment  after  operation. 

The  operation  of  lithotomy  may  be  divided  iato  the  following 
steps : — 

Laying  open  the  perineum. 

Laying  open  the  pelvis. 

Laying  open  the  bladder. 

Extracting  the  stone. 
In  the  operation,  the  patient  should  be  placed  upon  a  table 
about  two  feet  four  inches  iu  height,  and  seciu-ed  by  hgatm-es  con- 
fining the  pahns  of  the  hands  to  the  soles  of  the  feet ;  in  adults 
another  ligature  should  likewise  be  passed  under  the  hams  and 
fastened  at  the  back  of  the  neck.  An  assistant  on  each  side  takes 
hold  of  the  knees,  so  as  to  separate  the  legs,  using  at  the  same  time 
a  certain  degi-ee  of  downward  pressvu-e  to  keep  the  pelvis  well  fixed 
upon  the  table.  A  difficulty  may  occur  in  confining  the  patient  in 
this  position,  which  is  essential  to  afi"ord  the  necessary  facihty  to  the 
operator,  in  consequence  of  deformity  in  the  patient,  such  as  anchy- 
losis of  the  hip  or  knee.  I  have  myself  had  to  perform  the  operation 
of  hthotomy  under  these  disadvantageous  circumstances.  Some 
years  ago,  I  was  sent  for  to  Wangford,  in  Suff'olk,  to  remove  a 
stone  from  a  patient  who  had  an  anchylosed  hip.  In  this  case  the 
sound  leg  was  tied  up  in  the  usual  way,  while  the  anchylosed  limb 
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was  merely  supported  by  the  hand  of  an  assistant.    Before  I  com- 
menced the  operation  I  expected  considerable  difficulty,  from  the 
impossibihty  of  abducting  the  diseased  limb,  and  met  with  some 
impediment  in  cutting  into  the  membranous  part  of  the  urethra : 
the  unusual  position,  however,  olfered  no  other  uiconvenience  in 
the  further  steps  of  the  operation,  and  rather  a  large  stone  was 
removed  in  about  two  minutes.    My  colleague,  Mr.  Hilton,  was 
present  at  this  operation,  which  proved  quite  successful.    I  have, 
in  two  other  instances,  operated  under  circumstances  where,  from 
former  disease  of  the  knee-joint,  patients  could  not  be  secured  in 
the  usual  way;  but  in  these  cases  the  integrity  of  the  hip  admitted 
of  the  fuU  exposure  of  the  perineum,  therefore  no  great  amount  of 
difficulty  was  encountered.     In  very  fat  people  it  is  frequently 
necessary  to  modify  the  method  of  seeming  the  patient,  in  conse- 
quence of  their  being  unable  to  grasp  the  soles  of  their  feet,  and 
under  these  circumstances  the  wrists  must  be  secured  by  Hgatures 
above  the  ankles.    In  some  cases  it  may  be  necessary,  where  there 
is  difficulty  in  passing  the  stafP,  to  do  so  before  the  patient  is  bound, 
but  otherAvise  it  is  best  to  confine  him  first  in  the  proper  position, 
as  the  instrument  is  liable  to  be  struck  by  the  assistant  while 
securing  the  patient.  In  thus  arranging  the  patient,  the  body  should 
be  disposed  in  as  easy  a  position  as  possible,  and  the  shoulders 
should  be  raised  by  piUows  placed  so  as  to  afford  a  general  and 
equable  support  to  the  back. 

The  preparations  being  completed,  the  staff  should  be  intro- 
duced, and  when  the  stone  is  felt,  the  instrument  is  given  to  an 
assistant  to  hold  firmly  with  his  right  hand,  he  standing  on  the  left 
side  of  the  patient.  It  must  be  remarked  that  if  the  straight  staff 
be  used,  it  cannot  be  brought  to  a  right  angle  with  the  horizon,  as 
the  curved  staff  can,  but  only  to  an  angle  of  about  45°.  It  should  not 
be  raised  beyond  tHs,  as  its  point  is  then  hable  to  be  drawn  out  of 
the  bladder. 

The  first  step  of  the  operation  consists  in  laying  open  the  pen- 
neum :  this  is  effected  by  an  incision  through  the  integiunents,  fat, 
and  superficial  fascia.  The  incision  commences  a  little  to  the  left 
side  of  the  raphe,  and  about  a  finger's  breadth  below  the  pomt  of 
iunction  of  the  raphe  of  the  perineum  and  that  of  the  scrotum  and 
is  continued  downwards  and  obliquely  outwai'ds  to  a  pomt  midway 
between  the  centre  of  the  verge  of  the  anus  and  the  tuberosity  of 
the  ischium.  A  triangular  space  is  thus  laid  open,  bounded  above 
by  the  membranous  part  of  the  urethra;  below  by  the  transverse 
muscle  and  artery  of  the  perineum ;  on  the  inner  side  and  m  Uie 
mesian  Ime,  by  the  accelerator  urime  muscle;  and  on  the  outei  o) 
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the  erector  penis.  Nothing  untoward  can  be  expected  to  occur  in 
the  performance  of  this  step,  unless  a  fistulous  opening  or  abscess 
be  exposed,  or  sufficient  hpemorrhage  occur,  from  the  necessary 
division  of  some  of  the  branches  of  the  superficial  perineal  artery, 
to  requii'e  a  ligature  to  arrest  it. 

The  second  step  consists  in  laying  open  the  pelvis.  In  this 
the  forefinger  of  the  left  hand  is  passed  to  sufficient  depth  in  the 
upper  pai't  of  the  wound  to  feel  the  groove  of  the  staff  through  the 
membranous  part  of  the  tuetlnra.  Into  tliis  groove  the  point  of 
the  knife  is  to  be  introduced,  so  as  to  get  beyond  that  portion  of 
the  deep  fascia  termed  the  triangular  ligament  of  the  pubes ;  the 
knife  is  then  carried  downwards  in  the  same  direction  as  in  the  first 
incision ;  and  thus  the  whole  length  of  the  deep  fascia  of  the  peri- 
neum is  di^dded,  together  with  the  transverse  muscles  and  artery 
of  the  pei-ineum,  and  some  fibres  of  the  accelerator  urinae. 

The  principal  point  to  be  observed  here  is  the  opening  of  the 
urethra  at  its  membranous  part,  avoiding  as  much  as  possible 
the  bulb  and  its  large  artery.  It  is  also  in  making  this  incision 
that  the  rectum  is  liable  to  be  wounded  :  but  this  may  always  be 
avoided  by  the  oblique  direction  of  the  incision  towards  the  tubero- 
sity of  the  ischium,  as  well  as  by  the  precaution  of  having  the  bowel 
perfectly  emptied  before  commencing  the  operation.  Many  sui'geons 
defer  opening  the  urethra  imtil  they  proceed  to  cut  into  the  bladder, 
but  I  prefer  commencing  the  second  step  as  above  directed ;  first, 
because  it  affords  a  precise  point  from  which  to  commence  the 
second  incision;  and,  secondly,  because  it  secures  the  complete 
division  of  the  deep  fascia,  a  portion  of  which  may  otherwise  be 
left  undivided,  requiring,  probably,  a  subsequent  further  division, 
as  it  may  offer  an  impediment  to  the  'extraction  of  the  stone.  Not- 
withstanding every  precaution,  the  artery  of  the  bulb  is  sometimes 
wounded,  and,  from  the  depth  of  its  situation,  and  its  tendency 
to  retract,  it  is  very  difficult  to  secure;  indeed,  much  time  should 
not  be  lost  in  the  attempt,  but  the  operation  finished,  and  then, 
by  pressure,  the  bleeding  may  generally  be  stopped.  My  friend, 
Mr.  Travers,  had,  some  years  ago,  great  difficulty  in  arresting 
bleeding  from  the  artery  of  the  bulb ;  he  succeeded,  however,  by 
the  ingenious  and  scientific  expedient  of  placing  a  hard  compress 
of  cork  under  his  patient,  in  such  a  situation  that  the  weight  of 
the  body  compressed  the  internal  pudic  artery  between  the  cork 
and  the  spinous  process  of  the  ischium,  so  as  to  completely 
check  the  haemorrhage.  The  precise  point  at  which  the  com- 
press should  be  placed  may  be  ascertained  by  drawing  a  line 
from  the  upper  part  of  the  trochanter  major  to  the  articulation  of 
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the  OS  coccygis  with  the  sacrum.  At  the  junction  of  the  inner  ^-ith 
the  middle  thhd  of  this  hne  is  situated  the  spinous  process  of  the 
ischium;  the  internal  pudic  artery  passes  immediately  over  it.  The 
necessity  for  placing  the  patient,  under  these  circumstances,  upon 
a  hai'd  mattress,  is  sufficiently  ohvious. 

Should  the  transverse  artery  of  the  perineum  occasion  a  trouble- 
some hiemon^hage,  as  it  sometimes  does  after  its  necessary  division 
in  this  step  of  the  operation,  it  may  he  readily  secured,  from  its 
comparatively  superficial  situation. 

Some  difficulty  may  occur,  in  the  second  step  of  the  operation, 
in  opening  the  membranous  portion  of  the  urethra,  pai-ticularly  to 
surgeons  who  have  been  m  the  habit  of  using  the  curved  staff;  as, 
with  the  straight  one  the  depth  appears  much  gi-eater,  from  the 
absence  of  the  usual  cm^ve  of  the  insti'ument,  which  presses  towards 
the  perineum,  and  brings  the  urethra  forward;  but,  m  my  opimon, 
this  apparent  facihty  is  detrhnental  to  the  operation;   and  its 
absence,  in  truth,  constitutes  one  of  the  great  advantages  to  be 
derived  from  the  use  of  the  straight  staff:  for  the  bulb,  not  bemg 
pushed  forward,  is  more  easily  avoided  than  when  the  curb  ed  staff 
is  employed.     This  is  an  object  of  the  greatest  importance,  not 
only  fi'om  the  ckcumstance  of  the  ai'tery  of  the  bulb  bemg  left 
undivided,  but  also  on  account  of  the  more  dhect  opemng  which  is 
made  through  the  perineum  into  the  bladder. 

The  third  step  consists  in  the  division  of  the  whole  length  ot 
the  membranous  portion  of  the  urethra  and  of  the  prostate  g  and, 
for  the  pui-pose  of  laymg  open  the  bladder.    With  this  objec  he 
sui'geon  agam  passes  the  knife  mto  the  groove  of  the  staff,  as  at  the 
commencement  of  the  second  step;  and  having  ascertained  that  the 
knife  is  in  the  groove,  without  any  interposing  tissue,  he  takes  the 
staff  from  the  assistant  with  his  left  hand,  and  depresses  the  handle 
until  he  brings  it  parallel  with  the  knife  and  the  l^^S  ^^^^^^ 
pelvis;  thus  aSquhing  a  direct  passage  for  the  kmfe  into  t^e  bladde^ 
To  accomphsh  the  opening  of  the  bladder,  the  gi-oove  of  the  staff 
and  the  edge  of  the  knife  must  be  shnultaneously  dn-ected  towa^s 
the  left  Sid!  of  the  patient,  at  such  an  angle  that  the  passing  of  th 
knife  will  form  an  incision  in  a  direction  correspondmg  to  those 
aWriade.    If  a  cutting  gorget  be  used  mstead  of  the  knife,  its 
edge  sLuld,  in  hke  manner,  be  lateraUy  dhected.    In  passmg  tl  e 
ki^e  ^ong  the  staff  into  the  bladder,  the  sui-geon  can  regula  e  a 
wm  the  size  of  the  opening,  on  the  entrance  of  the  knife,  bv  the 
lutle  a?  :;Mch  he  holds  it  fvith  the  staff;  or     the  knife  be  p^^^^^ 
parallel  with  the  staff,  he  has  the  power  of  enlai-gmg  op--« 
L  the  knife  is  withdrawn.    The  parts  divided  m  this  section  aie, 
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the  uretlu-a,  prostate  gland,  and  the  fibres  of  Wilson's  muscle  on 
the  left  side.    By  far  the  most  important  point  to  be  attended  to 
in  making  this  section  is,  not  completely  to  divide  the  left  lobe  of 
the  prostate, — for  if  the  fascial  covering  of  the  gland  be  cut  through, 
the  mine  extravasates  into  the  cavity  of  the  pelvis,  and  this,  there 
can  be  no  doubt,  is  the  most  frequent  cause  of  death  after  the 
operation  of  hthotomy.    In  fact,  although  I  have  stated  that  the 
object  in  the  thh-d  step  of  the  operation  is  to  lay  open  the  pelvis, 
correctly  speaking  this  is  not  done;  as  its  fascial  boundaries  should 
remain  entire,  with  the  exception  of  the  small  openmg  which  is 
made  in  that  pai-t  of  the  fascia  covering  the  pelvic  portion  of  the 
urethra.    The  angle  at  which  the  cutting  edge  of  the  knife  is 
passed  thi-ough  the  prostate  is  not  only  important  as  to  the  dh-ec- 
tion  of  the  mcision  which  it  makes,  but  also  on  other  accounts.  If 
it  be  du-ected  too  much  outwards,  it  is  hable  to  wound  the  artery  of 
the  bulb  close  to  its  origm  from  the  internal  pudic:  and  if  it  be 
dh-ected  too  much  downwai-ds,  the  rectum,  vesicula  senunalis,  or  vas 
deferens  may  be  injured.    If  the  artery  of  the  bulb  be  cut  in  this 
step  of  the  operation,  so  as  to  cause  any  continued  bleeding,  a  canula, 
surrounded  with  a  fii-m  compress  of  Hut,  should  be  passed  into  the 
bladder.    By  this  means  the  bleeding  vessel  may  be  compressed 
dming  a  sufficient  length  of  time  for  it  to  become  closed,  wliile  at 
the  same  time  the  mine  can  make  its  escape.    I  do  not  myself 
beheve  that  the  internal  pudic  ai-tery  is  ever,  or,  indeed,  can  be, 
wounded  in  the  operation  of  hthotomy,  unless  it  happens  to  be  the 
subject  of  some  variety  in  its  course:  this  may  sometimes  occur, 
but  would,  I  tHnk,  be  easily  ascertained  by  the  surgeon,  during 
the  operation,  feehng  for  the  pulsation  with  his  finger,  as  soon  as 
he  has  divided  the  deep  fascia  of  the  perineum,  and  before  he  com- 
mences the  thu-d  step  of  the  operation. 

The  fourth  step  comprehends  the  introduction  of  the  forceps, 
the  grasping  the  stone,  and  its  removal  from  the  bladder. 

When  the  bladder  has  been  opened,  as  I  have  ah-eadv  described, 
the  entrance  of  the  knife  is  usuaUy  indicated  by  a  gush  of  lu-ine- 
but  this  is  not  always  the  case,  and  the  surgeon  is  not  to  considei- 
that  he  has  failed  in  his  mtention  because  no  urine  flows;  for  if  the 
openmg  he  has  made  be  no  larger  than  the  knife  or  other  instru- 
ment by  which  he  has  divided  the  prostate,  the  water  may  not  escape 
Havmg  opened  the  bladder,  the  operator  should  commence  the  fourth 
step  of  the  operation,  by  taking  the  staff  in  his  right  hand,  and  in- 
troducmg  the  forefinger  of  his  left  into  the  bladder,  to  ascertain 
the  size  of  the  opening  made  through  the  prostate,  and  also  if 
possible,  the  position  of  the  stone.    If  the  opening  of  the  prostate 
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be  small,  it  is  to  be  enlarged  by  the  finger,  and  this  is  very  readUy 
and  safely  done,  owing  to  the  peculiar  structm-e  of  that  organ.  The 
wound  bemg  made  of  sufficient  size,  and  the  finger  stiU  retained  in 
it,  the  closed  forceps  are  to  be  passed  along  the  finger  into  the 
bladder.   In  fat  people,  it  sometimes  happens  that  the  finger  of  the 
operator  is  not  sufficiently  long  to  reach  the  bladder;  m  that  case, 
the  blunt  gorget  should  be  employed  as  a  director  for  the  forceps: 
this  is  also  an  excellent  instrument  for  enlarging  the  opening 
thi-ough  the  prostate,  when  from  an  abnormal  hardness  of  the 
gland  the  finger  is  not  competent  to  the  pm-pose.     When  the 
forceps  have  been  introduced,  they  are  to  be  first  used  as  a  sound, 
to  ascertain  the  position  of  the  calculus;  and  when  it  is  felt,  the 
blades  are  to  be  opened,  and  the  stone  gently  grasped  and  drawn 
forward,  so  as  to  enable  the  surgeon  to  examine  its  size  and  figui-e, 
and  alter  its  position  in  the  forceps,  by  means  of  the  finger  of 
the  right  hand,  should  it  not  have  been  seized  m  the  manner 
most  favourable  to  its  extraction  thi'ough  the  wound.  When  the 
stone  is  conveniently  placed  in  the  forceps,  the  fiat  part  of  the  blades 
is  to  be  turned  towards  the  pubes  and  the  rectum,  and  the  stone 
removed  by  drawing  it  forwards  and  downwai-ds  towards  the  anus. 
In  eflfecting  this  object,  many  difficulties  may  occur;  these  may 
arise  from  the  position,  form,  consistence,  and  size  of  the  stone: 
the  surgeon^s  judgment  must  be  exercised  to  overcome  these;  but 
I  have  known  them  prove  insuperable,  under  the  hands  of  the  best 
surgeons.     Occasionally,  soft  or  friable  calculi  crumble  to  pieces 
before  they  can  be  extracted;   in  such  cases  it  is  necessary  to 
remove  as  much  as  possible  with  the  forceps  and  scoop,  the 
remaining  particles  being  washed  out  by  injecting  tepid  water  into 
the  bladder:  tliis  process  may  perhaps  be  facilitated  by  supporting 
the  patient  in  the  erect  posture  during  the  mjection      In  the 
extraction  of  the  stone,  too  much  stress  cannot  be  laid  upon  the 
necessity  for  gentleness  in  the  various  necessai-y  manipulations;  and 
when  force  is  required,  as  it  must  often  be  in  the  extraction  of 
large  calculi,  it  should  be  apphed  gradually  as  weU  as  cautiously,  m 
order  that  the  soft  parts  may  yield  to  the  passage  of  the  stone,  and 
not  be  unnecessai^ily  lacerated.    A  difficulty  frequent  y  occurs  m 
seizing  the  stone  with  the  forceps,  and  is  perhaps  the  greatest 
he  lithotomist  has  to  contend  with:   this  difficulty  -y  happen 
vithout  any  apparent  cause,  for  the  sound  perhaps  readily  detected 
L  presence  Is  well  as  the  position  of  the  stone  just  before  the 
bkdder  was  cut  into.   The  form  of  the  calculus  leads  sometimes 
to  a  difficulty  in  its  extraction;  as,  for  instance,  a  very  round 
smooth  stone 'hps  fr-om  the  gripe  of  the  forceps;  and  a  very  smaU 
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one  eludes  their  grasp,  and  even  when  between  the  blades  its  pre- 
sence is  not  always  indicated  by  the  handles  of  the  forceps,  from 
its  being  too  small  to  cause  their  separation.  It  has  happened 
to  myself;  and  I  have  seen  others  remove  the  forceps  from  the 
bladder  of  a  child,  with  the  intention  of  introducing  them  again  to 
seai'ch  for  the  stone,  but  have  found  it  Ijdng  in  the  hollow  of  the 
blades:  it  is  better,  therefore,  when  the  stone  is  thought  to  be 
small,  to  use  flat-bladed  forceps,  which  readily  indicate  the  presence 
of  any  substance  between  the  blades,  from  its  preventing  the  close 
approximation  of  the  handles. 

When  a  round  stone  slips  from  the  grasp  of  the  forceps,  a 
longer  and  larger  pair  should  be  substituted,  presenting  a  greater 
extent  of  surface  of  contact :  indeed,  I  think  that  aU  ordinary 
forceps  are  made  too  small,  or,  at  any  rate,  too  short  for  adult 
subjects. 

Immediately  after  a  stone  has  been  removed,  the  bladder 
should  be  carefully  searched,  to  discover  if  any  other  stone  be  left; 
it  being  ascertained  that  this  is  not  the  case,  the  patient  should  be 
released  from  his  painful  position  by  the  removal  of  the  ligatm-es ; 
but  he  should  not  be  put  into  bed  imtil  bleeding  has  ceased. 
When  placed  in  bed,  the  tlughs  should  be  somewhat  raised,  by 
a  pillow  placed  under  the  hams;  the  shoulders  should  also  be 
elevated,  to  relax  the  abdominal  muscles.  The  knees  ought  not 
to  be  tied  together,  as  is  frequently  recommended ;  for  in  case  of 
bleeding  it  tends  to  direct  the  blood  into  the  bladder,  where  it  may 
accumulate,  imperceived,  to  a  dangerous  extent,  and  produce  great 
constitutional  disturbance.  1  have  frequently  known  severe  rigors 
supervene  a  few  hours  after  the  operation,  but  they  cease  directly  a 
coagulum  has  been  expelled  from  the  bladder  by  its  own  muscular 
efforts.  No  lint,  or  dressing  of  any  kind,  should  be  apphed  to  the 
wound;  but  in  adults,  a  dose  of  opium  should  be  administered 
directly  after  the  operation  :  this  practice  is  more  particulai-ly  re- 
quired when  the  size  of  the  stone,  or  other  circumstances,  may  have 
led  to  a  protracted  operation.  But  in  children,  on  whom  it  rarely 
occupies  more  than  a  minute,  or  a  mintite  and  a  half,  it  is  better 
not  to  give  any  narcotic,  or  at  any  rate  not  until  bed-time,  when 
some  syrup  of  poppies  may  be  administered,  to  ensure  quietude,  if 
not  sleep.  The  principal  treatment  after  the  operation  consists  in 
keeping  the  patient  diy;  and  a  double  sheet  should  be  placed  under 
the  nates,  and  removed  directly  it  becomes  wetted  by  the  m-ine,  a 
clean  one  being  substituted.  Urgent  symptoms,  however,  too  well 
known  to  every  surgeon,  frequently  occur,  especially  in  cases  in 
which  the  stone  has  been  large,  and  required  considerable  force  for 
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its  removal;  or  when  it  has  broken,  rendering  necessary  the 
frequent  introduction  of  forceps  for  the  extraction  of  the  frag- 
ments.   But,  in  my  opinion,  the  great  source  of  danger  is  the 
too  free  incision  through  the  prostate  gland,  dividing  the  peine 
fascia,  and  so  permitting  extravasation  of  uriae  into  the  cavity  of 
the  pelvis.    This  is  evinced  by  a  qmckened  pulse,  hot  skin,  dry 
tongue,  anxious  coimtenance,  and  tenderness  over  the  lower  region 
of  the  abdomen,  occasionally  attended  with  rigors — ^by  all  the 
symptoms,  indeed,  of  ordinary  phlebitis.    Severe  antiphlogistic 
means  must  not  be  employed  under  such  circumstances :  leeches, 
and  fomentations  to  the  abdomen,  with  calomel  and  opium,  and 
serpentary,  with  the  liq.  ammon.  acet.,  are  the  remedies  which 
should  be  administered.    But  when  the  extravasation  has  produced 
extensive  inflammation,  of  the  peculiar  character  which  usually 
follows  this  condition,  but  Httle  hope  can  be  entertamed  of  the 
patient's  recovery;  and  he  sinks  rapidly  under  typhoid  symptoms, 
attended  witb  muttering  dehrimn.    Let  me  again,  therefore,  urge 
the  necessity  of  making  the  opening  through  the  prostate  gland 
with  the  knife,  or  any  cutting  instrument  employed  for  its  section, 
as  small  as  is  compatible  with  the  object  in  view.    If  the  patient 
goes  on  favoui-ably,  about  eight  or  ten  days  after  the  operation  the 
urine  begins  to  pass  by  the  natural  passage,  owing  to  the  obstmction 
offered  to  its  exit  through  the  healing  of  the  wound  in  the  prostate 
gland.     Should  the  non-passage  of  the  ui-ine  thi'ough  the  m-ethra 
be  protracted  beyond  this  period,  it  may  be  assisted  by  the  occa- 
sional passing  of  a  catheter ;  but  it  rarely  happens  that  this  inter- 
ference is  necessary. 

In  cases  in  which  the  calculus  is  too  large  to  be  exti-acted  by 
the  lateral  operation,  I  beHeve  it  would  be  advisable  to  crush  it  by 
an  instrument  constructed  for  the  pm-pose,  similar  to  the  lithotnte, 
only  shorter  and  much  stronger,  so  as  to  break  the  stone  into  two 
or  three  pieces,  which  may  then  be  removed  with  the  forceps.  The 
surgeon,  therefore,  when  from  examination  he  expects  to  meet  with 
a  large  stone,  should  be  furnished  with  such  an  instrument,  that 
he  may  apply  it  as  soon  as  he  meets  with  the  difficulty,  and  not  be 
forced  to  submit  his  patient  to  the  operation  a  deux  temps,  v.  \nch 
has  been  recommended  by  some  sin-geons,  but  which  I  consider  m 
the  highest  degree  objectionable. 

In  the  three  first  steps  of  the  operation  of  hthotomy,  no  serious 
difficulties  can  arise ;  at  least,  none  that  cannot  be  readily  overcome 
by  ordinary  skdl  and  anatomical  knowledge;  but  m  the  fourth  step 
-that  is,  in  seizing  the  stone-formidable  obstacles,  and  those  of 
the  most  anomalous  character,  will  frequently  be  encountered,  in 
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tliis  part  of  the  operation  I  have  sometimes  employed  successively 
forceps  of  various  forms  and  sizes,  without  being  able  to  gi*asp  the 
stone,  when  suddenly  it  could  easily  be  seized  perhaps  with  the 
very  instiaunent  that  had  before  been  used  unsuccessfully ;  and  no 
reason  for  this  could  be  discovered,  unless  it  arose  from  the  relaxa- 
tion of  the  muscles  of  the  bladder,  which  had  before  contracted 
upon  the  stone,  defending  it  from  the  blades  of  the  forceps. 

I  admitted  into  Guy's  Hospital  a  patient,  seventy-two  years  of 
age,  who  was  suffering  from  stone  in  the  bladder;  on  sounding 
him,  I  discovered  a  large  rough  stone ;  and,  passing  my  finger 
into  the  rectiim  for  further  examination,  I  so  distinctly  felt  the 
tuberculated  irregularity  of  its  surface,  that  I  was  convinced  that 
it  was  an  oxalate-of-hme  calculus.  Under  these  circumstances, 
I  considered  the  operation  of  lithotrity  inadmissible,  and  proceeded 
to  make  an  examination  of  the  confonnation  of  the  perineum.  I 
found  the  lower  opening  of  the  pelvis  extremely  contracted,  the 
distance  between  the  tuberosities  of  the  ischia  not  being  more  than 
an  inch  and  a  half  j  so  that  the  operation  of  lithotomy  was  equally 
unavailable  with  that  of  hthotrity;  for,  on  measuring  the  stone  by 
means  of  a  lithotiite,  I  found  its  diameter  to  exceed  considerably 
that  of  the  lower  opening  in  the  pelvis  itself. 

Upon  consideration  of  the  difficulties  that  presented  themselves 
in  this  case,  I  had  determined,  in  my  own  mind,  to  prepare  the 
patient  for  the  operation,  and  to  proceed  in  the  following  manner : 
first,  to  break  the  stone,  by  means  of  a  Hthotrite,  into  two  or  three 
pieces,  and  then  to  proceed  to  the  operation  of  lithotomy  for  the 
extraction  of  the  fragments ;  but,  probably  from  the  irritation  set 
up  by  the  examination  he  had  undergone,  although  no  difficulty 
was  experienced  at  the  time,  great  aggravation  of  the  symptoms 
occurred,  irritative  fever  supervened,  and  in  four  days  the  patient 
died.  The  plan  I  proposed  in  this  case  may  seem  inconsistent  with 
that  just  recommended,  viz.,  to  break  down  the  stone  after  the 
bladder  is  opened  j  but,  on  deliberation,  I  considered  it  safer  to  use 
the  lithotrite  whilst  the  bladder  was  intact,  and  could  therefore  be 
injected,  rather  than  to  attempt  to  seize  the  stone  with  an  instru- 
ment after  the  bladder  had  been  opened,  and  had  collapsed  upon 
the  stone  itself. 

It  is  not  very  uncommon  for  the  operation  of  lithotomy  to  re- 
quire repetition,  although,  from  the  appearance  of  the  stone,  and 
the  care  taken  by  the  operator  in  the  first  operation,  there  was 
every  reason  to  believe  that  no  portion  was  left  in  the  bladder. 
I  have  seen  Mr.  Martineau  and  Dr.  Rigby,  of  Norwich,  both  per- 
form a  second  operation  in  cases  of  calculus.    Sir  Astley  Cooper 
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has  also  in  more  than  one  case  operated  a  second,  if  not  a  thu-d 
time ;  and  I  have  myself  performed  the  operation  three  times  on 
the  same  individual  in  a  period  somewhat  short  of  four  years.  My 
patient  was  a  farmer  in  the  vicinity  of  Bedford.  Mr.  Wilhamson, 
Mr.  Beck,  and  two  or  three  other  surgeons  of  the  neighhom-hood, 
were  present  at  these  operations.  In  none  of  them  was  the  stone 
broken ;  in  each  careful  examination  was  made  to  ascertain  if  any 
calculus  remained,  and  all  present  were  satisfied  that  nothing  was 
left  in  the  bladder.  Notwithstanding  all  these  precautions,  it  be- 
came necessary  to  cut  the  patient  a  second  and  a  third  time  at  the 
expiration  of  about  fourteen  months  between  each  operation ;  and 
I  am  happy  to  say  that  he  is  still  alive,  and  perfectly  free  from 
calculus  disease,  twelve  years  having  now  elapsed  since  the  last 
operation. 

It  has  been  reconmiended  by  some  hthotomists,  that,  in  second 
operations,  the  incision  should  be  made  on  the  right  side  of  the 
perineum,  rather  than  through  the  old  cicati-ixj  but  I  think  this 
perfectly  unnecessary,  and  wrong,  because  it  is  inconvenient.  In 
the  case  I  have  just  alluded  to,  I  operated  each  time  on  the  left 
side,  and  the  wound  healed  as  readily  after  the  third  as  after  the 
first  operation:  indeed,  in  three  weeks  he  attended  m  the  fields,  as 
the  operation  happened  to  be  performed  during  the  hay  harvest. 

Before  a  patient  who  has  been  submitted  to  this  operation  be 
dismissed  from  medical  care,  the  stone,  as  well  as  the  urine,  should 
be  analysed,  that  remedies  may  be  prescribed  to  diminish  the 
liabdity  to  the  recurrence  of  the  disease. 

Patients  should  not  be  kept  on  spare  diet  after  the  operation  of 
lithotomy,  nor,  indeed,  after  any  severe  ordeal  of  the  kmd.  It 
should  always  be  remembered,  that  you  cannot  diminish  constitu- 
tional power  without  increasing  irritability;  and  that,  consequently, 
support  is  generaUy  requisite,  and  should  be  eai'ly  prescribed.  I 
am  sure  that  one  of  the  greatest  modern  improvements  in  the 
treatment  of  patients  who  have  undergone  sui-gical  operations,  is 
with  respect  to  the  better  diet  that  is  eaa'ly  permitted  to  them ;  and 
from  tliis,  I  beheve,  arises  the  greater  compai'ative  success  of  opera- 
tions in  this  than  in  any  other  country. 
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CONTINUATION  OF  STONE  IN  THE  BLADDER. 

Difficulties  ivJiich  may  impede  the  operation  for  stone — Impossibility 
of  removing  a  stone,  in  consequence  of  narrowing  of  the  pelvis — 
Breaking  doion  the  stone — Case — Difficulties  arising  from  en- 
larged prostate,  and  from  contraction  of  the  bladder  upon  the 
stone — Calculus  deposited  in  artificial  sac — Cases — Immediate 
cause  of  death  in  cases  of  stone — Stone  in  the  female — Less  fre- 
quent than  in  the  male — Symptoms — Retention  of  urine — Case — 
— Removal  of  calculus  by  dilatation — Lithotomy  in  the  female — 
Foreign  bodies  in  the  vagina — Treatment  after  operation — Case 
— Importance  of  disease  of  the  kidnies  in  relation  to  lithotomy — 
Bright's  disease — Symptoms  of  kidney  disease — Symptoms  of 
ulceration  of  bladder — Danger  in  lithotomy  from  constitutional, 
not  local,  causes — Cases. 

Varieties  of  calculi,  their  chemical  composition  and  character — 
Characteristics  of  urine  indicating  calculous  tendency — Use  of 
solvent  injections — Concluding  remarks. 

There  are  still  some  difficulties  to  be  mentioned  wLdch  may  occur 
in  the  operation  for  stone:  one  of  the  most  formidable  of  these  is  a 
narrowing  of  the  pelvis  from  rickets.  Sir  Astley  Cooper  describes 
an  operation  which  he  saw  performed  by  Mr.  Chne,  in  which  the 
ischia  were  so  abnormally  approximated  from  distortion,  that,  after 
having  introduced  the  forceps  and  seized  the  stone,  it  was  found 
impossible  to  withdraw  it;  fortunately,  however,  after  several 
attempts  with  a  strong  pair  of  forceps,  he  succeeded  in  breaking  the 
stone,  and  removed  it  piecemeal.  A  short  strong  lithotrite,  such  as 
I  have  already  spoken  of,  would  in  such  a  case  be  very  useful. 
Enlargement  of  the  prostate  often  leads  to  difficulty  in  the  extrac- 
tion of  the  stone,  especially  if  it  be  abnormally  hard;  indeed,  under 
such  circumstances,  I  have  seen  the  prostate  gland  brought  to  the 
external  wound  in  the  attempts  to  remove  the  stone ;  and  in  some 
cases  large  portions  of  the  gland  have  been  known  to  be  torn  away. 
I  once  saw  Mr,  Listen,  in  operating  at  the  University  Hospital, 
bring  away  a  considerable  portion  of  prostate  gland  in  removing  a 
large  calculus :  the  patient  recovered,  however,  without  any  bad 
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symptom.  I  am  tlierefore  disposed  to  believe,  tbat  altbougb  tlie 
gland  was  lacerated,  its  fascial  capsule  was  left  intact,  so  tliat  no 
extravasation  of  urine  followed  the  lesion.  Contractions  of  the 
bladder  around  the  calculus  frequently  obstruct  its  withdrawal;  in 
such  cases  patience  only  is  required,  for  the  contraction  generally 
results  from  the  sudden  escape  of  the  urine  when  the  bladder  is 
cut  into,  and  if  the  forceps  be  not  immediately  employed,  the 
muscles  soon  relax,  and  the  difl&culty  disappears. 

The  stone  sometimes  ulcerates  from  the  bladder,  and  forms  a 
pouch  between  the  bladder  and  the  rectum;  in  this  pouch  it  may 
partly  rest  as  well  as  in  the  bladder.  Mr.  Hancock,  of  Charing 
Cross  Hospital,  lately  had  a  case  of  this  kind,  in  which,  in  perform- 
ing the  operation  of  lithotomy,  he  encountered  no  difficulty  until 
he  passed  the  forceps,  when  he  was  unable  to  discover  the  calculus: 
the  patient  was  put  to  bed,  and  subsequently  died.  Upon  a  post- 
mortem examination  it  was  found  that  a  large  adventitious  sac  had 
been  formed  between  the  bladder  and  rectum,  freely  communicating 
with  the  former,  and  appearing  to  have  been  converted  into  the 
receptacle  for  the  urine,  while  the  bladder  itself  was  much  con- 
tracted, and  contained  the  calculus. 

My  colleague,  Mr.  Cock,  had  lately  a  very  similar  case.  A 
patient  was  admitted  almost  in  extremis  from  protracted  retention 
of  urine :  Mr.  Cock  proceeded  at  once  to  reheve  the  patient  by 
puncturing  the  bladder  per  rectum:  he  died;  and  upon  a  post- 
mortem examination  it  was  found  that  a  large  adventitious  sac  had 
been  formed  between  the  bladder  and  rectum,  precisely  similar  to 
that  in  Mr.  Hancock's  case. 

A  case  of  incarcerated  calculus,  which  is  very  rare,  lately 
occurred  in  the  practice  of  M.  Roux,  at  the  Hotel  Dieu,  Paris.  The 
patient,  aged  25,  complained  of  pain  and  uneasiness  in  the  urmary 
organs,  chiefly  in  the  bladder ;  and  described  that  dming  mictmi- 
tion  he  felt  as  if  some  burning  substance  were  rolhng  along  the 
urethra,  until  it  rested  in  the  glans,  when  the  sensation  became 
exquisitely  painful.    M.  Roux  several  times  sounded  the  bladder, 
and  detected  a  hard  resisting  body  fixed  in  one  spot :  upon  bemg 
struck  it  gave  a  sound  perceptible  both  to  the  sm-geon  and  those 
standing  around.    The  stone  appeared  to  be  situated  towards  the 
anterior  part  of  the  bladder,  a  little  to  the  right  of  the  median  Ime. 
The  lateral  operation  was  adopted  in  this  case,  and  before  the  mci- 
sion  was  made,  the  presence  of  the  stone  was  again  verified  by  per- 
cussion.   The  bladder  being  opened,  no  stone,  could,  however,  be 
found,  although  search  was  made  by  many  difi-erent  msti-uments; 
but  the  staflF  introduced  through  the  wound,  on  bemg  struck  agauist 
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the  anterior  wall,  gave  tlae  same  sound  as  before.  M.  Roux  there- 
fore renewed  his  search,  which  he  continued  for  upwai-ds  of  half  an 
hoiu',  but  still  without  finding  the  stone:  he  consequently  desisted, 
the  patient  was  put  to  bed,  and  after  the  operation  continued  to  go 
on  favourably.  The  operation  was  to  be  repeated  Avhen  the  patient 
had  sufficiently  recovered  from  the  effect  of  the  first  operation,  but 
I  have  never  had  an  opportunity  of  learning  the  ultimate  result  of 
the  case. 

In  the  post-mortem  examination  of  patients  who  have  died  from 
the  operation  for  stone,  the  immediate  cause  of  death  is  usually  not 
very  apparent,  but  a  general  diffused  subacute  inflammation  of  the 
peritoneum  presents  itself,  with  more  or  less  effusion  of  flocc\iH  of 
non-plastic  matter,  resembling  very  much  the  appearance  in  death 
from  puerperal  fever.  Not  unfrequently  a  sloughing  of  the  cellular 
membrane  is  found  passing  from  the  prostate  upwards,  between  the 
bladder  and  rectum,  filled  with  a  sanious  effusion,  and  resulting 
from  the  fascia  of  the  prostate  having  been  cut  through,  allowing 
of  the  extravasation  of  urine :  this  is  by  far  the  most  frequent 
cause  of  death  in  the  operation  for  stone.  A  general  subacute 
inflammation  is  also  foimd  over  the  surface  of  the  peritoneum, 
attended  by  an  effusion  of  non-plastic  matter,  sufficient  to  produce 
slight  adhesion  of  the  folds  of  the  intestines,  but  being  very  different 
from  that  adhesion  caused  by  acute  inflammation.  Hiccup  and 
sickness,  so  frequently  attendant  upon  this  condition,  indicate  the 
extension  of  the  inflammation  to  the  peritoneal  coverings  of  the 
stomach  and  diaphragm,  and  must  be  always  regarded  as  a  very 
dangerous  symptom.  The  mucous  membrane  of  the  bladder  is 
often  found  highly  vascular,  or  its  vessels  replete  with  coagulated 
blood,  giving  the  appearance  of  ecchymosis  :  sometimes  it  is  also 
found  in  a  state  of  ulceration.  The  muscular  coat  is  generally 
thickened,  so  as  to  encroach  upon  the  cavity  of  the  bladder  and 
diminish  its  capacity;  this  may  be  one  cause  of  the  contrac- 
tions of  the  bladder  around  calculi,  to  which  I  have  already 
alluded.  The  ureters  are  not  unfrequently  foimd  much  dilated ; 
and  I  have  met  with  a  case,  in  which  the  patient  had  died  from 
stone,  where  the  left  ureter  was  impervious  at  its  termiaation  ia 
the  bladder,  but  was  extremely  dilated  from  that  point  up  to  the 
kidney,  and  a  large  diverticulum,  of  two  inches  ui  length,  filled  with 
urine,  had  formed  in  the  ureter,  just  above  its  termination  in  the 
bladder. 

The  kidnies  are  frequently  diseased  in  cases  of  stone  :  they  may 
be  either  distended  with  calcareous  matter  or  with  urine,  to  an 
extent  which  may  lead  to  the  insterstitial  absorption  of  the  whole 
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of  tlieir  secreting  structure,  or,  as  sometimes  happens,  tliey  will  be 
found  mucli  wasted ;  sucli  extensive  disorganization  must,  hoM-ever, 
have  been  indicated  during  life,  and  would  have  precluded  the 
performance  of  the  operation. 

Stone  in  the  female. — Calcareous  deposits,  it  is  said,  occur  much 
less  often  in  the  female  than  in  the  male ;  but  probably  this  asser- 
tion is  not  so  correct  as  its  frequency  would  lead  us  to  suppose ;  the 
rare  occurrence  of  accumulations  of  calculous  matter  in  the  bladder 
may,  however,  arise  from  the  shortness  and  large  size  of  the  meatus 
uiiuarius  in  the  female.    There  is,  in  fact,  no  apparent  reason  why 
the  blood  in  the  female  should  be  pvirer,  or  why  the  kidnies  should 
be  better  able  to  eliminate  the  due  proportion  of  the  natural  con- 
stituents of  the  urine,  unless,  perhaps,  the  usual  mode  of  hfe  is 
more  regular,  and  the  dietetic  observances  stricter,  among  females 
than  among  males.     Sometimes,  however,  calcuH  form  in  the 
female  bladder,  and  the  symptoms  produced  by  their  presence  are 
very  similar  to  those  in  the  male,  attended  perhaps  by  more  "  bear- 
ing-down pain,"  in  consequence  of  the  irritation  produced  upon  the 
uterus ;  women  also  suffer  more  from  incontinence  of  urine  in  con- 
sequence of  the  shortness  of  the  m-inary  passages.    Retention  of 
urine  is  a  frequent  result  of  stone  in  the  bladder  in  the  female, 
from  the  habihty  of  the  extraneous  body  to  become  impacted  in  the 
meatus  urinaiius,  precluding  the  possibihty  of  mictmition,  and 
requirmg  its  immediate  removal  for  the  patient's  relief.  I  admitted 
a  patient  (a  girl  of  12  years  old)  into  Maiy's  wax'd,  who  was  the 
subject  of  retention  ofui'ine,  and  upon  examination  I  discovered  a 
foreign  body  within  the  meatus.    On  attempting  to  extract  it  with 
forceps,  I  accidentaUy  pushed  it  back  into  the  bladder.    I  found  it 
impracticable  to  remove  the  stone  at  the  time,  and  proceeded  to 
dilate  the  urethra  by  means  of  sponge  tent  j  but  this  method  pro- 
duced so  much  pain  that  I  was  obhged  to  substitute  the  use  of 
Weiss's  urethral  dilator.   In  a  few  days  I  was  able  to  pass  forceps 
into  the  bladder,  and  extract  the  stone  without  cutting.  This  mode 
of  operation  should  not  be  adopted  if  the  stone  be  lai-ge,  as  it  would 
lead  to  the  necessity  for  such  a  dUatation  of  the  meatus  as  would 
probably  render  it  incapable  of  being  restored  to  its  natural  size, 
and  permanent  incontinence  of  urine  would  be  the  result. 

To  remove  large  calculi,  the  female  patient  should  be  placed 
in  the  same  position  as  the  male,  and  confined  in  the  same  manner; 
a  straight  staff  is  passed  into  the  bladder,  and  held  by  an  assistant; 
a  knife  is  then  introduced  along  the  groove,  and  the  mcision  made 
in  an  obHque  dii'cction  downwards  and  outwai-ds,  between  the 
vagina  and  ramus  of  the  iscliium,  in  the  same  direction  as  m  the  male, 
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but  to  a  less  extent ;  the  forceps  are  then  introduced,  and  the  cal- 
culus removed. 

I  have  twice  performed  this  operation,  and  in  both  cases  the 
patients  recovered  without  any  permanent  incontinence  of  urine; 
while  in  the  case  by  dilatation  related  above,  although  the  incon- 
tinence was  not  permanent,  it  was  many  months  before  the  patient 
had  the  power  of  perfectly  retaining  her  urine.  Many  surgeons 
recommend  the  operation  of  cutting  in.  all  cases,  in  prefei'ence  to 
that  of  dilatation,  in  consequence  of  the  much  greater  liability  to 
incontinence  from  the  latter ;  but  I  confess,  from  what  I  have  been 
able  to  learn  from  the  experience  of  others,  I  am  led  to  believe  that 
incontinence  results  as  much  from  the  one  as  the  other  operation; 
I  should  recommend  dilatation  where  the  calculi  are  small,  and 
lithotomy  where  they  are  large. 

Calcuh  in  the  female,  as  well  as  in  the  male,  are  frequently 
found  concreted  upon  foreign  bodies;  and  Sir  Astley  Cooper  relates 
a  case  in  which  he  removed  from  the  bladder  of  a  woman  a  cal- 
culus of  which  a  large  portion  of  a  brass  nail  formed  the  nucleus. 
This  calculus  is  preserved  in  the  collection  at  St.  Thomas's 
Hospital.  The  means  by  which  such  substances  have  been  intro- 
duced are  too  obvious  to  require  any  explanation.  Mr.  Cline's 
weU-known  case,  in  which  a  quantity  of  coal  had  been  passed  into 
the  vagina,  while  the  woman  declared  herself  to  be  the  subject  of 
stone  in  the  bladder,  is  a  further  instance  of  that  peculiar  kuid  of 
depravity  which  frequently  falls  under  the  notice  of  the  surgeon. 

The  medical  treatment  of  the  premonitory  symptoms  of  stone, 
the  means  of  reheving  the  pain  arising  from  its  presence  either  in 
the  kidney,  ureter,  or  bladder,  and  the  plan  to  be  adopted  to  pre- 
vent the  recurrence  of  the  concretions  after  the  calculi  have  been 
removed,  are  precisely  similar  to  those  which  have  already  been 
recommended  in  the  male  subject.  The  danger  in  the  operation 
for  stone  in  the  female  is  infinitely  less  than  in  that  of  the  male, 
as  would  be  readily  conceived  from  the  dififerent  conformation  of 
the  external  generative  organs.  I  once  assisted  Mr.  Costello  in  an 
operation  for  the  stone  in  a  female  at  Greenwich,  in  whom  the 
stone  was  so  large  as  to  preclude  the  employment  of  hthotrity ; 
and  he  therefore  performed  the  operation  of  Hthotomy.  On  passing 
the  forceps  into  the  bladder,  and  seizing  the  stone,  the  difficulty  of 
removing  it  was  so  great,  from  its  size,  that  he  intentionally  laid 
open  the  rectum  to  facilitate  its  extraction.  The  patient  recovered 
without  a  dangerous  symptom,  but  afterwards  had  permanent  incon- 
tinence of  urine  and  faeces.  The  stone  in  this  case  weighed  seven 
ounces. 
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The  after-treatment  in  lithotomy  in  the  female  is  much  the 
same  as  in  the  male,  but,  in  addition,  the  introduction  of  an 
elastic  catheter  is  required  to  prevent  extravasation  of  urine  into 
the  cellular  tissue  around  the  vagina.  In  cases  where  the  stone 
is  too  large  to  be  removed  by  dilatation,  yet  not  so  large  as  to 
prevent  its  being  crushed,  the  operation  of  lithotrity  is  highly 
apphcable;  but  I  think  a  lithotrite  should  be  made  expressly  for  the 
female,  as  the  length  of  the  instrument  employed  in  the  male  would 
be  inconvenient. 

Although  every  care  may  have  been  taken  in  preparing  the 
patient  for  the  operation  of  lithotomy,  and  the  utmost  caution 
and  skill  employed  in  the  operation  itself,  the  tei-mination  of 
the  case  cannot  be  looked  forward  to  with  that  confidence  in 
success  that  we  should  be  led  to  expect  from  a  cursory  consi- 
deration of  the  character  and  formation  of  the  involved  organs. 
It  must,  however,  be  borne  in  mind  that  the  formation  of  the  stone 
is  probably  the  result  of  deterioration  of  the  secreting  urinary 
organs,  which  are  themselves  highly  important  to  hfe  in  their  ofl&ce 
of  depurators  of  the  blood ;  and  when  they  become  the  subjects  of 
disease,  the  constitution  generally  must  be  proportionably  affected. 

We  are  indebted  to  Dr.  Bright  for  the  discovery  of  a  pecuhar 
diseased  state  of  the  kidnies,  indicated  by  an  albuminous  state  of 
the  urine ;  and  from  the  knowledge  thus  obtained,  the  cii'cumstances 
under  which  the  operation  ought  or  ought  not  to  be  performed  are 
well  marked,  and  the  prognosis  much  more  closely  defined.  It  has 
been  shown  that  persons  affected  with  this  disease  are  particularly 
disposed  to  inflammation  of  the  serous  membranes;  and  it  must  be 
apparent  that,  under  such  circumstances,  a  surgical  operation,  par- 
ticularly such  as  Hthotomy,  must  give  rise  to  a  most  dangerous 
habihty  to  peritoneal  inflammation.  This  view  is  borne  out  by 
the  fact  that,  in  a  large  proportion  of  the  patients  who  die  of  peri- 
tonitis from  the  effects  of  tHs  operation,  the  kidmes  are  found  m 
a  diseased  state;  but  even  in  cases  in  which  peritoneal  mflammation 
has  not  supervened  in  consequence  of  disease  of  the  kidnies,  the 
patients  frequently  sink  into  collapse  after  formidable  operations, 
without  there  being  any  attempt  at  reparation. 

It  is  an  important  subject  for  question,  whether  m  any  case  an 
operation  should  be  performed  on  a  patient  labouring  under 
"  morbus  Brightii."  The  existence  of  this  disease  up  to  a  certain 
extent  may  not  perhaps  militate  against  the  perfomance  of  a 
surgical  operation ;  but  wherever  it  exists,  in  however  slight  degi'ee 
the  prognosis  is  certainly  proportionably  unfavourable,  men  stone 
in  the  bladder  is  concomitant  with  this  condition,  lithotrity  may 
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often  be  employed  as  the  least  dangerous  operation^  and  may  be 
resorted  to  wlien  lithotomy  is  totally  inadmissible. 

When  pus  occurs  in  the  urine  as  a  concomitant  symptom  with 
stone,  it  becomes  very  difficult  to  determine  whether  it  be  derived 
from  the  kiduies  or  from  the  bladder.  In  either  case  the  opera- 
tion ought  to  be  postponed,  and  the  normal  state  of  the  urine 
restored,  if  possible,  by  the  use  of  medicines  and  by  strict  attention 
to  diet.  If  the  pus  proceed  from  the  kidnies,  the  dangers  of  the 
operation  are  greatly  enhanced,  and  the  chances  of  recovery 
rendered  very  shght ;  indeed,  if  this  condition  of  the  kidnies  does 
not  yield  to  medical  treatment,  death  is  inevitable,  independently 
of  the  influence  of  the  stone. 

When  pus  arises  from  the  bladder,  it  does  not  generally  pre- 
clude the  performance  of  hthotomy,  even  although  the  remedies 
adopted  may  fail  in  checking  its  formation ;  indeed,  I  have  known 
the  bladder  to  entirely  recover  as  soon  as  the  stone  was  removed. 
The  important  question  in  these  cases  would  be,  whether  the  kidnies 
or  bladder,  or  both,  are  diseased.  This  question  is  very  difficult  of 
solution,  and  can,  I  think,  only  be  answered  by  closely  studying 
the  history  of  the  case  ;  for  it  generally  happens  that,  in  disease  of 
the  kidnies,  the  patient  will  have  suffered  a  deep-seated  pain  in  the 
loins  long  before  any  abnormal  condition  of  the  urine  has  been 
detected.  Enlargement  and  tenderness  in  the  lumbar  regions  may 
also  have  been  present,  indicating  disorganization  of  the  kidnies. 
When  the  bladder  is  the  seat  of  the  disease,  it  is  preceded  or 
accompanied  by  pam  above  the  pubes,  and  by  mucous  and  earthy 
deposits  in  the  urine. 

These  considerations  lead  me  to  the  behef  that  it  is  from  con- 
stitutional, and  not  local  causes,  that  danger  is  to  be  apprehended 
in  the  operation  of  lithotomy.  Circumstances  may  certainly  arise 
in  the  operation  itself  which  may  prove  highly  dangerous,  such  as 
severe  hsemoiThage,  laceration  during  the  extraction  of  a  very  laro-e 
stone,  or  from  the  frequent  introduction  of  the  forceps;  but  even 
\yhere  death  results  from  mjury  to  the  bladder,  the  fatal  termina- 
tion may  in  general  be  traced  to  reaction  on  the  kidnies,  and 
interference  -with  their  depurative  function,  and  not  to  mere  lesion 
of  the  bladder  itself;  not  that  I  would  be  understood  to  inculcate 
a  neglect  of  any  of  the  usual  and  proper  precautions  taken  in 
making  the  incision  through  the  prostate  in  this  operation;  for  if 
completely  divided  in  a  case  where  there  was  a  tendency  to  kidney 
disease,  death  would  be  aknost  certain  to  follow;  and  even  in  a 
healthy  patient  there  would  be  great  danger.  Where  the  individual 
is,  however,  in  good  health,  it  is  surprising  to  see  the  amount  of 
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comparative  violence  the  bladder  will  sustain  -snthout  anj^  constitu- 
tional distui-bance  being  produced.  I  have  lately  had  a  patient,  a 
gentleman  formerly  in  the  5th  Dragoon  Guards,  upon  whom  I  liave 
performed  the  operation  of  hthotrity  for  a  large  stone.  It  was 
proposed  at  first  to  employ  hthotomy;  but  he  determinedly  objected 
to  this,  and  I  therefore  crushed  the  stone.  I  have  repeated  the 
operation  fourteen  times,  without  at  any  time  producing  more  than 
temporary  inconvenience,  and  he  has  generally  walked  home  from 
my  house  after  the  operation.  I  have  always  in  this  case  prepared 
the  patient  by  a  dose  of  forty  drops  of  laudanum,  given  about  two 
hours  before  the  operation. 

The  following  cases  will,  I  thmlc,  be  found  useful,  inasmuch  as 
they  show  the  principal  chcumstances  attendant  upon  a  fatal  ter- 
mination to  the  operation  of  Hthotomy,  and  are  illustrative  of  the 
views  I  have  just  detailed: — 

Edward  Price,  jet.  30,  admitted  for  stone  m  the  bladder,  which 
he  has  had  18  years.    The  operation  was  attended  with  consider- 
able difficulty,  from  the  size  and  friability  of  one  of  the  calcuh  found 
in  the  bladder :  it  was  as  large  as  a  small  egg,  and  of  a  lamellated 
structm-e,  so  that  when  seized  it  broke  down,  and  requu-ed  several 
introductions  of  the  forceps:  besides  this  stone  there  was  another, 
considerably  less  in  size.    The  patient  died  the  day  after  the  opera- 
tion being  unable,  from  the  shattered  condition  of  his  constitution, 
to  sustain  the  shock ;  indeed,  the  operation  was  only  performed  m 
comphance  with  the  anxious  desfre  of  the  patient.    On  opemng  the 
body  there  was  found  extensive  peritoneal  inflammation,  pai'bcu- 
larly  in  the  lower  part  of  the  abdomen;  the  parietes  of  the  bladder 
were  thickened,  as  was  also  the  mucous  membrane,  which  was 
granular,  and  of  a  livid  and  dusky  red  colour.    The  m-e tei;s  were 
tortuous,  and  as  large  as  the  finger,  and  the  pelvis  of  each  kidney 
was  greatly  dilated:  the  kidnies  contained  numerous  large  cysts 
this  was  particularly  the  case  with  the  left,  of  the  glandular  part  of 
which  very  little  remained.    The  mucous  membrane  of  the  stomach 
and  duodenum  were  also  much  thickened. 

Stephen  Pollard,  a.t.  53,  had  been  subject  to  grave  for  seven 
years  and  he  suffered  from  all  the  symptoms  of  stone  m  the  bladder. 
InThe  operation  some  chfficulty  arose  in  seizing  the  calcu  us,  which 
tas  Intimately  detected  behind  the  pubes.  Soon  after  the  opera- 
te pain  in  the  abdomen  supervened,  with  quickened  pulse  and 
nl^ea,  and  the  patient  continued  to  become  ^or^^^ 
pressed  until  his  death,  about  forty  houi-s  after.  ^^i^^^J^^^^^^^^^ 
the  kidnies  were  found  to  be  of  moderate  size,  soft  and  flab bj, 
ltd  in  an  advanced  stage  of  the  hght  mottled  deposit  descnbed  by 
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Dr.  Bright:  there  was  also  inflammation  of  the  peritoneum,  and 
the  cellular  membrane  behind  the  peritoneum  was  extremely  lacer- 
able,  breaking  down  easily  under  the  finger.  The  peculiar  con- 
dition of  the  kidnies  here  mentioned  has  been  noticed  in  several 
cases  where  the  patients  have  sunk  after  the  operation  of  Hthotomj^ 

George  Willis,  set.  48,  had  laboured  mider  disease  of  the  urinary 
organs  for  about  eighteen  years.  From  the  extent  of  disease  of 
the  bladder,  this  man  was  a  most  imfavourable  subject  for  the 
operation :  but  it  was,  nevertheless,  performed  at  his  own  urgent 
desire.  After  death,  the  body  was  examined  :  the  kidnies  were 
found  to  be  large,  soft,  and  lacerable;  there  were  two  or  three 
urinous  cysts  in  the  left  kidney,  and  its  substance  was  unusually 
pale ;  the  ureters  were  less  than  natural ;  the  liver  was  mottled, 
and  contained  a  good  deal  of  bde,  and  was  rather  soft  and  fatty: 
the  bladder  Avas  of  moderate  size,  flaccid,  and  sacctdated ;  it  con- 
tained two  small  concretions  of  calcareous  matter.  In  this  case, 
the  patient  never  rallied  after  the  operation,  as  if  the  constitution 
were  incapable  of  any  restorative  effort.  Lithotrity  would  here, 
perhaps,  have  afi'orded  the  best  chance  of  success ;  but  the  narrow- 
ness  of  the  m-ethi-a,  from  an  old  permanent  strictui-e,  precluded  the 
use  of  the  hthotrite. 

John  Pening,  a  sailor,  set.  44,  admitted  into  the  hospital  for 
the  purpose  of  having  a  piece  of  bougie  removed  from  the 
bladder.  The  operation  was  performed  in  the  usual  manner. 
In  removing  the  extraneous  substance,  it  was  found  necessary 
to  employ  the  scoop,  and  two  or  three  difi'erent  kinds  of  forceps, 
on  account  of  its  pecuHar  situation  in  the  bladder,  and  the 
friabihty  of  the  calcai-eous  matter  deposited  upon  it :  the  patient  did 
well  at  first,  but  fever  set  in,  and  the  accession  of  unfavourable 
symptoms  went  on  for  three  days,  when  he  died.  Post-mortem 
examination :— The  kidnies  were  the  only  organs  importantly  dis- 
eased; they  were  very  soft,  of  a  lobulated  and  granulated  textm-e, 
and  presented  a  mottled  aspect  when  deprived  of  their  investing 
membrane ;  there  was  not  the  least  attempt  at  repaivation,  either 
in  the  wound  through  the  prostate,  or  in  the  perineum.  In  this 
case,  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  urine,  if  tested,  would  have 
been  found  albuminous ;  and  the  diseased  state  of  the  kicbiies  must 
be  looked  upon  as  the  cause  of  death. 

John  Bartlet,  set.  22,  admitted  into  the  hospital,  mth  stone  in 
the  bladder.  Injured  his  loins  about  seven  years  previously,  and 
afterwards  sufi'ered  pain,  and  occasionally  passed  bloody  urine.'  The 
operation  of  lithotomy  was  performed,  and  a  flattened  stone,  about 
the  size  of  a  date,  removed  without  any  difficidty:  soon  after  the 
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operation,  the  patient  was  seized  with  great  pain,  shivering,  and 
sickness;  peritonitis  supervened,  and  he  died  five  days  after  the 
operation.  On  examination  after  death,  there  was  found  diffused 
inflammation  of  the  peritoneum,  imphcating  that  membrane  where 
it  covers  the  liver,  stomach,  and  diaphragm.  The  lungs  were  con- 
gested, and  the  left  kidney  nearly  gone,  the  pelvis  and  mfundibuia 
being  much  dilated :  the  right  kidney  was  very  large  and  mottled, 
but  the  bladder  only  shghtly  diseased. 

Thomas  Kenesley,  set.  73 :  the  operation  of  lithotomy  was 
performed;  but  some  diflficulty  was  experienced  in  placing  the 
patient  in  the  required  position,  owing  to  the  right  knee-jomt  being 
stiff  from  the  presence  of  a  loose  cartilage.    After  the  mcision  had 
been  made  through  the  prostate,  it  was  with  considerable  d^^ulty 
that  the  stone  was  removed.    The  patient  graduaUy  sank,  and  died 
on  the  sixth  day.    On  a  post-mortem  examination,  the  kidmes  were 
found  of  the  ordinary  size,  surrounded  by  a  large  quantity  ot  tat, 
veiT  flabby,  exsanguine,  and  the  central  portions  shghtly  diseased. 
The  ureters  were  both  dilated  to  twice  their  natural  size,  and  con- 
tained urine,  which  was  coagulable  by  heat.    The  hver  was  also 
veiy  smaU,  pale,  and  flabby.    Some  of  the  other  viscera  presented 
slightly  abnormal  appeai-ances ;  but  to  the  diseased  state  of  the 
kidnies  must  be  ascribed  the  rapid  prostration  imder  which  the 
patient  sank  immediately  after  the  operation. 

In  the  course  of  my  practice  I  have  performed  the  operation  of 
Hthotomy  on  134  different  individuals,  and  my  average  of  success 
has  been  fourteen  out  of  fifteen.  A  large  number  of  these  we^ 
however,  young  persons,  and  in  them  the  danger  is  far  less  than  m 
patients  who  have  attained  the  age  of  puberty. 

I  cannot  help  thinking,  that  the  operation  of  hthotnty  is  fast 
superseding  that  of  hthotomy;  and  although  the  above  statxst^s 
would  encourage  us  to  look  forward  with  some  confidence  as  to  tl^ 
Tsl  of  the  fatter  operation  under  commonly  favourable  c^cum 
stances  I  do  not  consider  that  it  ought  ever  to  be  adopted,  and  the 
danger  incuiTed  (which  must  always  to  a  certain  extent  be  present , 
•n Tv  c  'se  m  which  the  safer  operation  of  lithotrity  can  be  employed 
The  c  nstituent  parts  of  urinaiy  calcuh  are  necessainly  tl.  same 
as  of  those  deposits  which  take  place  from  the  u.ne  upo^^^^^^^^^^^ 
or  from  any  other  cause  which  renders  it  incapable  of  holdm  them 
in  solution     But  calculi  derive  their  particidar  name  fiom  then- 
ce onder^ting  ingredient;  it  is  seldom  ^^.^^^^T^ 
fectlv  pure ;  therefore  when  we  speak  of  a  uric-acid  or  V^^^P^ 
oflie  calculus,  we  intend  to  imply  that  such  a  stone  contains  more 
of  these  substances  than  of  any  other. 
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The  following  ai-e  the  chief  varieties  of  calcuH  : — 
1st.  Uric  or  lithic  acid. — This  is  the  most  common  of  all  the 
constituents  of  calculous  concretions:  a  uric-acid  stone  is  of  a 
reddish  brown,  or  fawn  colour,  hard,  inodorous,  and  frequently  of 
an  ovoid  form,  or  sometimes  flattened,  smooth,  or  studded  with 
tubercles,  which  are  also  smooth,  and  never  present  the  rugged 
processes  so  common  in  some  other  calculi.    It  saws  hard,  and  the 
deti-itus  is  of  the  same  colour  as  the  calculus  itself,  but  somewhat 
lighter.    Uric-acid  calculi  are  composed  of  concentric  lamina,  of  a 
crystaUme  texture.    The  kind  of  urine  which  indicates  an  excess 
of  uric  acid  is  described  by  Dr.  Golding  Bird,  as  being  principally 
of  a  deeper  coloiu-  than  natural,  of  a  specific  gravity  above  1020, 
and  of  an  acid  reaction  great  in  proportion  to  depth  of  colour. 

A  pure  Hthic-acid  calculus,  when  powdered  and  digested  in 
dilute  caustic  potash,  is  entirely  dissolved,  and  on  adding  hydro- 
chloric acid,  a  white  precipitate  immediately  falls. 

^VTiatever  may  be  the  preponderating  ingredient  of  a  urinary 
calculus,  the  nuclei  ai-e  most  fi-equently  composed  of  uric  acid,  or 
one  of  its  salts;  according  to  Dr.  Golding  Bird,  out  of  394  calculi 
preserved  in  the  museum  at  Guy's  Hospital,  269  were  found  to 
have  nuclei  composed  of  uric  acid  or  urate  of  ammonia.  The 
utility  of  examining  the  m-ine  in  cases  where  there  is  a  tendency  to 
deposition  from  that  fluid,  is  in  no  instance  better  exemphfied  than 
m  those  in  which  uric  acid  preponderates ;  for  having  ascertained 
the  fact,  the  remedies  are  cleariy  indicated,  and  their  administration 
generally  efi'ective.    Diaphoretics  produce  the  best  possible  eff'ect ; 
and  Mr.  Copeland  Hutchison  has  stated  it  to  be  his  opinion,  that 
the  extraordinary  freedom  of  sailors  from  calculous  aff'ections  arises 
from  the  closeness  and  heat  of  then-  sleeping-places,  in  consequence 
of  wHch  they  are,  during  the  night,  bathed,  as  it  were,  in  perspira- 
tion.   I  confess  I  am  rather  sceptical  on  this  point,  and  believe 
that  sailors  often  become  invalided  in  consequence  of  their  inca- 
pacity to  perform  then-  duties,  from  the  premonitory  symptoms  of 
stone,  or  even  at  the  fii-st  formation  of  the  calculus ;  for  I  have 
on  several  occasions  performed  the  operation  of  hthotomy  on  sailors; 
and  remember  that  Sir  Astley  Cooper  once  told  Mr.  Copeland 
Hutchison  that  he  had  himself  operated  upon  more  cases  of  stone  in 
seamen,  than  that  gentleman  had  statistically  reported  as  having 
existed  in  the  navy  during  a  period  of  fifteen  years. 

Great  attention  to  the  digestive  functions  constitutes  a  point  of 
much  importance  in  the  prevention  of  deposits  of  uric  acid.  Hio-hly 
nitrogenized  food  should  be  avoided,  and  alkaline  remedies  pre- 
scnbed.    Carbonate  of  soda  and  potash,  with  infusion  of  gentian  is 
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an  excellent  remedy,  not  only  for  restoring  the  tone  of  the  digestive 
organs,  but  also  for  preventing  the  deposit  of  nnc  acid    But  should 
it  already  have  occurred  in  the  form  of  "  gravel/'  the  borate  of  soda 
or  potash,  mth  cream  of  tartar,  is  the  best  solvent  that  can  be  admi- 
nistered ;  and  should  there  be  much  irritation  concomitant  .^ath  the 
other  symptoms,  Dover's  powder  should  be  given  duiung  the  use  o 
the  other  remedy.  So  far  as  my  own  experience  goes  I  am  mchned 
to  beheve  that  the  uric-acid  calculus  produces  much  less  constitu- 
tional disturbance  than  any  other,  and  that  when  cut,  patients 
recover  more  rapidly  than  in  other  cases.  ,      y  -u. 

2nd  Urate  or  lithate  of  ammonia,  vanes  fi-om  a  fawn  to  a  hght 
gray  or  clay  colour,  but  is  sometimes  of  a  yellow  tint,  presenting  a 
dull  earthy  appearance,  amorphous,  having  no  signs  of  crystalhzation 

"'""e  containing  a  preponderance  of  this  constituent  is 
generally  of  a  lower  specific  gravity  than  that  contaming  excess  of 
unc  add  but  rises  higher  in  the  scale  in  proportion  to  he  colourmg 
Tatter  (purpurine)  it'contains.  It  also  becomes  turbid  on  coohng, 
but  clears  rapidly  again  upon  the  application  of  heat. 

Urate  of  ammonia  calculi  frequently  contam  soda,  and  a  trace  ot 
phosphL:  of  lime.    Under  this  composition  they  t^  h.. 

LdencY  to  form  only  of  a  small  size.  And  m  a  case  m  Mhich  Sir 
tenaency  tu  lu  j  pnlculi  from  the  same  mdi- 

Astley  Cooper  removed  no  less  than  14^  calculi  no 
vidual,  by  means  of  Mr.  Weiss's  forceps,  they  were  of  this  natuie. 

3  d.  The  phosphate  of  lime,  or    bone-earth"  calculv.,  i  of  a 
pale  brown  cofour,  freq-ntly  of  a  smooth 

Tnternallv  it  is  disposed  in  laminae,  very  easily  separable  from  each 
othe  aid  yielding  readHy  to  the  saw,  producing  a  white  powde. 
They  e^e  r^ely  found  pure;  but  those  which  approach  nearest  o 
puly  seeL  to'be  formed  in  the  prostate  gland,  especially  m  old 

^""%e  tirine  wliich  contains  such  a  preponderance  of  Phosphate  of 
li  JthltTfrle  acid  cannot  hold  it  in  ^^^'j:^ 
pale  in  colour,  and  minute  amorpbons  ^anid^.  ^^^^    e  lead^y 

dissolved  by  hydrochlone  -^^^''^^'^'^^^^^^^  ^  to  lead  to 

^^-:::taieuh       rrc- f-r 
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4tli.  The  triple  phosphate  calculus,  or  ammoniaco-magnesian 
phosphate,  is  usually  of  a  clearer  white,  and  more  spar-like  appear- 
ancCj  than  the  phosphate  of  lime;  it  is  not  laminated,  and  is  easily 
reduced  to  powder.  Its  surface  is  generally  uneven,  and  frequently 
covered  with  minute  shining  crystals,  which  are  also  found  between 
its  interstices.  Such  calculi  ai-e  scarcely,  if  ever,  composed  wholly 
of  the  ammoniaco-phosphate  of  magnesia,  but  it  is  generally  mixed 
with  the  phospbate  of  bme,  constituting  what  is  termed  the  fusible 
calculus. 

5th.  Fusible  calculus  resembles  physically  a  mass  of  chalk 
disposed  in  laminse,  which  may  be  in  some  parts  separated  by 
shining  crystals  of  the  triple  calculus.  In  some  instances  these 
calculi  will  be  found  of  a  spongy  texture:  tbey  are  frequently  of  a 
lai'ge  size,  and  moulded  in  tbe  form  of  the  cavity  of  the  bladder. 
This  calculus  is  termed  fusible,  from  its  readily  fusing  before  the 
blow-pipe. 

Urine  containing  deposits  of  the  phosphates  presents  the 
appearance  of  a  dense  cloud  of  mucus  floating  in  it,  and  becomes 
immediately  clear  upon  the  addition  of  a  Httle;  hydrochloric  acid. 
Such  urine  is  generally  alkahne,  but  not  invariably  so;  for,  although 
the  phosphates  are  so  readily  soluble  in  weak  acid,  the  presence  of 
the  hydrochlorate  of  ammonia  in  the  urine  may  aJford  an  acid  reac- 
tion: this  explanation  has  been  given  by  Dr.  G.  Bird. 

Urine  containing  the  earthy  phosphates  in  solution  becomes 
turbid  on  the  apphcation  of  heat;  and  this  phenomenon  must  not  be 
mistaken  for  the  presence  of  albumen,  the  distinction  being  readily 
made  by  the  addition  of  a  drop  of  nitric  acid,  which  dissolves  the 
phosphatic  deposit,  but  tends  rather  to  increase  the  turbidity  of  an 
albuminous  deposit. 

6th,  The  oxalate  of  lime  or  mulberry  calculus  is  usually  of  a 
dark  brown  colour,  with  a  rough  tuberculated  surface;  whence  its 
name.  Upon  being  cut  into,  it  varies  in  colour,  its  laminae  (Avhich 
are  rarely  in  a  concentric  form)  being  alternately  hghter  and 
darker,  hke  the  surface  of  the  "  fortification  agate."  The  specific 
gravity  of  these  calcuh  is  usually  great:  they  ofi'er  considerable 
resistance  to  the  saw,  and  the  powder  which  falls  is  of  the  colour 
of  the  aggregate  mass:  but  the  tint  diflFers  very  much  in  different 
specimens. 

The  urine  containmg  oxalate  of  lime  is,  according  to  Dr.  Bud, 
generally  of  an  amber  colour,  sometimes  quite  clear,  at  others  more 
or  less  turbid:  its  specific  gravity  is  low,  decreasmg  from  the  normal 
state  in  proportion  to  its  paleness.  Epithehal  scales  are  ahnost 
invariably  found  in  the  mine  of  patients  the  subjects  of  calculus  of  this 
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nature,  attributable  probably  to  the  roughness  of  the  surface  of  the 
stone.    The  presence  of  the  octahedral  crystals  of  oxalate  of  lime  is 
frequent  in  the  urine  of  dyspeptic  patients.    This  condition  readUy 
yields  to  judicious  dietetic  observances,  therefore  the  presence  of 
these  crystals  is  no  evidence  of  the  existence  of  stone.    The  common 
garden  rhubarb,  taken  as  food,  will  always  produce  the  presence  of 
these  crystals;    and,  therefore,  in  persons  havmg  a  tendency  to 
calcareous  formations,  this  vegetable  should  be  avoided.    Tins  is 
also  the  case  with  the  onion,  which  is  found  by  Dr.  Bird  to  contain 
quite  as  large  a  quantity  of  oxalic  acid,  although  it  has  been  generally 
allowed  to  be  freely  taken  by  calculous  subjects. 

7th.  Carbonate  of  lime  calculus  is  very  rarely  met  with;  it  may 
be  readUy  recognised  by  its  snowy  whiteness,  and  its  dissohoi^  in 
weak  acid  with  effervescence. 

8th.  The  cystic  oxide  calculus  is  a  veiy  rare  kind  of  concretion. 
In  physical  condition  they  vary  very  much,  some  being  quite 
smooth,  and  others  tuberculated.    In  colour,  they  are  usually  of  a 
yeUowish  white  externally,  and  of  a  sea  green  internally;  the  latter 
colour  sometimes  pervades  the  whole  mass,and  is  highly  charactenstic. 
These  calculi  are  generally  remarkable  for  their  puiity;  this  has 
induced  Dr.  Marcet  and  Dr.  Prout  to  beheve  that  the  cystic  oxide 
is  never  accompanied  by  the  matter  of  any  other  concretions.  But 
Dr  Golding  Bkd  doubts  the  accuracy  of  this  opmion,  from  the 
analyses  he  has  made  of  the  section  of  a  calculus  in  the  Museum  at 
Guy's  Hospital,  in  which  a  lamina  of  cystic  oxide  encloses  a  nucleus 
of  oxalate  of  lime,  being  itself  surrounded  by  a  zone  of  urate  ot 
ammonia,  mixed  with  a  considerable  quantity  of  cystine. 

The  urine  indicating  the  cystic  oxide  diathesis  is  usually  ot  a 
pale  amber  colour,  and  sometimes  of  an  apple-green  tint,  which  is 
very  characteristic:  it  is  also  of  low  specific  gravity,  and  generally 
turbid,  depositing  a  reddish  muddy  cloud,  which  clears  on  the  apph- 
cation  of  heat,  probably  from  the  presence  of  hthates. 

9th.  Xanthic  oxide  is  another  species  of  calculus  which  was 
first  described  by  Dr.  Marcet.  This  concretion  is  of  a  i^ddish- 
yellow  colour,  soluble  both  in  acids  and  alkahes;  and  if  portions  of 
the  stone  be  dissolved  in  nitric  acid  and  evaporated,  the  residuum 
assumes  a  bright  yellow  colour:  the  concretion  owes  its  name  to 

'"^"^^^'tZ fibrinous  calculus,  according  to  Dr.  Mai-cet,  is  of  a 
yellowish  brown  colour,  resembling  bees-wax,  having  some^a  the 
Lme  consistence;  the  surface  is  uneven,  ^^^^  J^^f^J^^^J 
texture  fibrous;  the  fibres  radiating  from  the  centre,  and  omewlia 
elastic  to  the  feel.    When  exposed  to  the  flame  of  a  spmt-lamp,  it 
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takes  fire,  swells,  blackens,  and  ultimately  becomes  converted  into  a 
spongy  carbonaceous  mass,  and  emits  an  animal  smeU,  like  that  of 
meat.  Indeed,  in  every  property,  this  concretion  corresponds  to 
fibrin;  for,  when  boiled  in  dilute  acetic  acid,  it  is  dissolved,  and, 
upon  the  addition  of  the  phosphate  of  potash,  a  yellow  precipitate 
is  formed. 

The  subjects  of  this  concretion  are  generally  hable  to  hsematuria; 
and  I  think  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  fibrin  of  effused  blood 
forms  the  nucleus  of  the  calcuh:  they  generally  spontaneously  pass 
through  the  ui-ethra,  and  thus  the  patient  becomes  relieved.  I  have 
known  patients  the  subject  of  stone  in  the  bladder  pass  such  sub- 
stances, probably  arising  either  from  the  effusion  of  blood  into  the 
bladder,  or  from  the  deposition  of  lymph  resulting  from  the  irritation 
of  the  stone.  They  can  scarcely  be  said,  therefore,  to  be  calcuh,  but 
ought  rather  to  be  considered  as  causing  the  deposit  of  the  urinary 
constituents  upon  them. 

11th. — The  alternating  calculus  may  be  composed  of  different 
species  deposited  in  concentric  layers — as,  for  instance,  uric  acid 
may  form  a  nucleus,  phosphate  of  hme  surround  it,  oxalate  of  lime 
enclose  that,  and,  lastly,  an  outer  layer  of  the  fusible  calculus 
surround  aU.  Such  compound  calcuh  are  not  at  all  unfrequent, 
the  difiiering  composition  of  the  strata  depending  upon  the  changes 
in  the  health  of  the  patient,  and  perhaps  also  on  the  remedies 
prescribed. 

From  the  facility  with  which  urinary  calculi  are  dissolved  by 
chemical  menstrua,  the  hope  has  naturally  arisen  in  the  minds  of 
surgeons,  that  remedies  might  be  applied,  either  through  the 
medium  of  the  blood,  or  by  injection  into  the  bladder,  capable  of 
removing  the  extraneous  matter;  but,  as  I  have  already  said,  all 
such  attempts  have  hitherto  failed,  in  consequence  of  the  strength 
of  the  reagents  required  to  produce  the  desired  effect  being  greater 
than  the  bladder  is  capable  of  sustainiag;  the  remedy  becoming, 
indeed,  worse  than  the  disease  it  is  intended  to  remove. 
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DISEASES  OF  THE  GENITAL  ORGANS. 

Genital  organs  of  the  male— Partly  external,  partly  internal— Dis- 
eases of  the  genital  organs — Irritable  state  of  vas  deferens — 
Symptoms  —  Vesiculce  seminales  —  Diseases  of  the  testicle — 
Inflammation  or  orchitis— Acute  orchitis— Symptoms— Treat- 
ment —  Rheumatic  orchitis  —  Hardened  testicle— Treatment- 
Chronic  orchitis— Symptoms— Treatment — Modifying  circum- 
stances—Chronic abscess  of  the  testicle— Granulations— TIteir 
removal— Medical  treatment— Escharotics— Cases— Atrophy  of 
the  testicle— Causes  of  atrophy— Treatment— Fibrous  testicle 
—Its  causes— Irritable  testicle— Symptoms— Sometimes  only  tem- 
porary—Treatment— Extirpation  of  testicle— Examination  ^  of 
urine— Treatment— Neuralgia  in  the  testicle— Syphilitic  orchitis 
— Difficulties  of  diagnosis— Treatment — Case. 

Malignant  diseases  of  the  testicle— Medullary  sarcoma— Soft  cancer 
similar  to  hard  cancer,  but  occurring  in  different  constitutions— 
Symptoms— Physical  character— Course  of  the  disease— Dia- 
gnosis—Treatment— Change  of  structure  of  the  organ— Case. 

In  the  male,  part  of  the  genital  organs  are  internal  and  the  others 
external  to  the  cavity  of  the  abdomen:  those  within  the  cavity  axe, 
the  prostate  gland,  the  vesiculse  seminales,  and  part  of  the  vasa 
deferentia;  while  those  that  are  external  to  it  are,  the  perns,  testi- 
cles spermatic  chords,  and  scrotum.  Every  one  of  these  organs  is 
subject  to  diseases  pecuHar  to  itself,  and  it  is  therefore  necessary 
that  each  should  receive  a  separate  description.  Of  the  abnormal 
changes  to  which  the  prostate  gland  is  liable,  I  have  already 
spoken  in  a  preceding  lecture,  but  my  remarks  then  referred 
to  it  rather  as  a  urmary  than  as  a  generative  organ;  it  is  m  the 
latter  character  that  I  now  again  return  to  it,  as  it  is  not  untre- 
Quently  the  seat  of  disease,  in  consequence  of  its  intimate  connexion 
with  the  vasa  deferentia  and  vesiculce  seminales;  and,  under  these 
circumstances,  it  is  the  generative,  and  not  the  unnary,  function 
of  the  organ  that  undergoes  disturbance.  ,  ,      ^  ^ 

Irritable  state  of  the  vas  defer  en.. -^h^  vasa  deferentia  consti- 
tute  the  excretory  ducts  of  the  testicles;  they  take  theu-  course 
upwards  from  those  organs,  forming  part  of  the  spermatic  chords 
and,  entering  the  external  abdominal  ring,  traverse  the  mgumal 
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canal,  pass  through  the  internal  ring,  and,  being  continued  to  the 
sides  of  the  bladder,  ultimately  terminate  in  the  prostate  gland. 
At  then*  extremities,  the  vasa  deferentia  appear  to  be  subject  to  a 
peculiar  sensitiveness,  sometimes  leading  to  a  train  of  symptoms  by 
which  the  above  disease  can  be  recognised;  viz.,  a  deep-seated  pain 
in  the  prostate  gland,  extending  along  the  urethra,  gi'eatly  in- 
creased in  micturition,  and  becoming  extremely  acute  diiring  the 
emission  of  the  semen,  the  aggravation  of  the  pain  lasting  tvro  or 
thi'ee  days  after  coition.  The  uneasiness  and  pain  usually  extend 
along  the  vas  deferens  to  the  testicle,  and  this  constitutes  the 
piiacipal  diagnostic  mark  between  it  and  disease  of  the  prostate 
gland  itself.  Persons  suffering  under  this  pecuhar  irritation  are 
very  liable  to  nocturnal  emissions,  which,  from  their  depressing 
influence,  constitute  one  of  the  most  distressing  symptoms,  and, 
indeed,  is  that  which  occupies  so  prominent  a  place  in  the  mind  of 
the  patient,  that  he  loses  sight  of  the  other  symptoms,  and  the 
surgeon  is  only  led  to  examine  for  the  local  cause,  by  finding  that 
tonics,  cold  bathing,  &c.  fail  to  check  these  involuntary  emissions. 

The  great  pain  produced  in  passing  the  water,  often,  however, 
induces  the  surgeon  to  introduce  a  catheter  for  the  piirpose  of 
examining  the  state  of  the  urethi-a:  the  passage  of  this  instrument 
through  the  prostate  increases  the  suffering,  and  a  slight  obstruc- 
tion may  be  experienced  on  its  entrance  into  the  bladder.   If  these 
symptoms  be  not  reheved,  irritable  testicle  and  spermatorrhoea  usually 
supervene;  but  it  is  said  that  the  original  disease  may  almost 
invariably  be  cured  by  the  appHcation  of  caustic  to  the  veru  mon- 
tanum.    Lallemand  has  particularly  directed  his  attention  to  the 
appUcation  of  caustic  in  these  cases,  and  has  invented  an  instrument 
for  this  purpose:  it  consists  of  a  canula,  which  is  passed  down  to  the 
obstruction  offered  by  the  irritated  ducts;  and  a  piece  of  caustic 
previously  fixed   to  a  rod  passing  through  the  tube  is  then 
pushed  forward,  and  thus  brought  in  contact  with  the  seat  of  the 
disease.  I  have  found,  in  my  own  practice,  that  the  common  caustic 
bougie  answers  the  pm-pose  equally  well:  but  I  cannot  say  that  the 
treatment  is  so  successful  as  Lallemand  states  it  to  have  been  in 
his  practice.    I  have  therefore  been  obhged  to  have  recom-se  to 
constitutional  remedies,  paying  strict  attention  to  the  diet  of  the 
patient,  and  employing  chiefly  those  medicmes  best  suited  to  improve 
the  assimilative  powers.    At  the  same  time,  it  is  often  necessary  to 
give  narcotics  to  allay  the  irritabihty  which  is  generally  attendant 
upon  this  disease.    It  is  a  peculiar  feature  of  the  disorder,  that  the 
patient  is  impressed  with  a  most  morbid  feehng  as  to  its  import- 
ance and  danger,  and  the  mind  is  frequently  so  much  affected  with 
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this  idea  as  to  be  incapable  of  any  licaltliful  exertion.  One  of  the 
principal  objects  of  the  sui'geon  is,  therefore,  to  remove  this  mental 
condition  by  convincing  the  patient  that  the  disease  is  not  so 
serious  as  he  imagines,  and  that  under  judicious  treatment  it  is 
neither  permanent  nor  dangerous. 

The  vasa  deferentia  are  not  very  liable  to  disease  unless  they 
become  secondarily  aflPected  by  the  extension  of  morbid  action  from 
the  testicle;  their  coats  are,  however,  sometimes  found  thickened, 
and  I  once  saw  a  small  sero-cyst  attached  to  the  vas  deferens  of 
the  left  side. 

The  vesiculce  seminales  are  but  rarely  attacked  by  disease,  but 
they  are  sometimes  found  after  death  fiUed  by  scrofulous  deposits 
of  the  cheesy  matter  so  frequently  met  with  in  different  parts 
of  the  body  in  strumous  diatheses.     The  mucous  membrane  lining 
the  vesiculEe  seems  to  be  hable  to  a  clu-onic  thickening,  attended 
with  an  increase  of  discharge,  and,  according  to  Lallemand,  this 
condition  is  usually  concomitant  with  involuntary  seminal  emissions. 
In  some  cases  the  vesciculse  seminales  have  been  found  wasted;  this 
usually  results  from  atrophy,  or  the  removal  of  the  testicles,  but  it 
may  hkewise  be  the  consequence  of  some  cause  originatmg  in  the 
vesiculEe  themselves.    Bony  deposits,  thickening  of  the  tunics,  and 
the  formation  of  cysts,  are  changes  which  have  been  observed  in 
connexion  with  these  organs,  although  during  life  there  were  no 
symptoms  indicative  of  the  morbid  condition  of  the  parts:  this  may 
probably  have  arisen  from  so  httle  being  known  of  then  function  in 
health. 

DISEASES  OF  THE  TESTICLE. 

Inflammation  or  orchitis.— This  disease  may  occur  either 
under  an  acute  or  chronic  form,  and  may  attack  indiscrhninately 
the  secreting  or  excreting  portion  of  the  testicle.  When  the  body 
of  the  testicle  becomes  affected,  the  attack  arises  either  idiopathi- 
caUy  or  in  consequence  of  external  violence;  but  when  the  mflam- 
mation  is  seated  in  the  epididymis  it  is  usually  a  secondarjr  effect, 
resulting  from  irritation  in  the  urethra,  and  the  extension  of  the 
disease  along  the  vas  deferens. 

Acute  orchitis  is  indicated  by  pain  and  swelhng  m  the  affected 
part,  and  a  sensation  of  weight,  which  is  greatly  mcreased  if  the 
testicle  be  allowed  to  remain  suspended  by  the  spermatic  chord, 
along  which  the  uneasiness  passes  to  the  region  of  the  loms. 
Nausea  is  also  a  very  frequent  concomitant  of  tins  complamt; 
nor  is  this  an  mexphcable  symptom,  for  it  should  be  remem- 
bered  that  the  spermatic  nerves  are  derived  fi-om  the  greater  ma 
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lesser  splanclinic  plexuses.  As  the  disease  progresses,  the  pain 
increases  to  an  intense  degi'ee,  and  the  recumbent  posture  alone 
aflfords  ease  to  the  patient :  the  whole  scrotum  becomes  inflamed  and 
red,  and  the  constitutional  symptoms  begin  to  be  urgent;  the  skin 
is  hot  and  diy,  the  tongue  white,  pulse  rapid,  and  a  high  degi'ee 
of  irritative  fever  developes  itself;  and  unless  strict  antiphlogistic 
means  be  adopted,  there  is  a  great  Hability  to  the  formation  of 
abscess.  If  the  patient  be  of  a  fiiU  plethoric  habit,  blood  may  be 
taken  from  the  arm;  but  it  is  more  usual  to  employ  leeches.  In 
my  own  practice  I  always  recommend  cupping  on  the  loins,  in 
addition  to  the  leeches,  taking  away  about  ^vn^.  of  blood;  and  I 
have  found,  by  experience,  that  the  pain  is  relieved  with  much 
more  certainty  by  this  plan,  than  when  leeches  alone  are  employed; 
I  also  generally  prescribe  the  following  internal  remedies: — 

R     Hydrarg.  Chloridi,  gr.  iss. 

Pulv.  Antim.  Potassio-Tartratis,  gr.  J. 

Pulv.  Opii,  gr.  i.  M. 
Ft.  pilul.  statim  sumenda. 

R     Magnes.  Sulph.  ^iij. 
Liq.  Ammon.  Acet.  ^. 
Liq.  Antimon.  Potassio-Tartrat.  5iss. 
Trse.  Hyoscy.  5iss. 
Aq.  Menth.  Virid.  5vij.  M. 
Capt.  cochl.  larga  ij.  quaque  tertia  hora  donee  alvus 
bene  responderit. 

As  a  local  apphcation,  I  have  found  the  following  lotion  bene- 
ficial : — 

R    Ammon.  Hydrochlor.  ^iss. 

Sp.  Vini.  Rect., 

Liq.  Amm.  Acet.  aa.  ^ij- 

Aqua  Destil.  5iv. 
M.    Ft.  lotio  ssepe  applicand. 

If  the  inflammation  be  not  subdued  by  these  means,  and  the 
vessels  of  the  scrotum  appear  to  be  congested,  they  must  be  opened 
with  a  lancet,  and  the  bleeding  promoted  by  warm  fomentations  : 
the  patient  should  hkewise  be  kept  in  a  recumbent  position,  and 
made  to  abstain  entirely  from  animal  food. 

Should  the  orchitis  be  concomitant  with  gonorrhoea,  and  the 
discharge  had  ceased  upon  the  sweUing  of  the  testicle,  its  return 
must,  if  possible,  be  produced,  and  with  this  object  warm  fomen- 
tations should  be  applied,  not  only  over  the  scrotum,  but  also  to 
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the  perineum  and  penis;  and  it  will  be  generally  found  that 
if  the  purulent  discharge  can  be  again  brought  on,  the  mflamma- 
tion  in  the  testicle  will  rapidly  subside.  Many  surgeons  are 
sceptical  with  regard  to  the  metastasis  from  the  urethra  to  the 
testicle  in  gonorrheal  inflammation,  but  I  have  so  frequently 
witnessed  this  phenomenon,  that  I  have  no  doubt  whatever  on  the 
subiect  When  the  discharge  from  the  urethra  is  re-established, 
and  the  orchitis  subdued,  I  have  found  calomel  and  opium  at  bed- 
time the  most  effectual  means  of  preventbg  the  return  of  the  disease. 

Rheumatic  subjects  appear  to  be  predisposed  to  a  pecuhar 
description  of  orchitis,  which  seems  to  attack  the  tunica  albuginea : 
this  form  of  the  disease  may  be  diagnosed  by  its  commencing 
without  any  apparent  exciting  cause,  if  we  except  the  ^eumaUc 
tendency  of  the  patient;  the  disease  generally  yields  without  diffi- 
culty to  the  administration  of  alkahes  and  a  small  dose  of  colchicum 
at  bed-time.    Individuals  of  gouty  diathesis  are  also  hable  to  a 
somewhat  similar  affection.     I  had  a  gentleman  for  many  years 
under  my  care,  in  whose  case  the  attacks  of  gout  were  frequently 
preceded  by  discharge  from  the  urethra  and  swelhng  of  the  testicle 
without  Ms  having  subjected  himself  to  the  possibility  of  venereal 


It  sometimes  happens,  after  acute  orchitis  has  been  subdued, 
(whatever  its  origin  may  be,)  that  the  enlargement  and  hardemng 
of  the  testicle  remain,  unattended,  however,  by  pam  or  uneasiness: 
this  induration  is  usuaUy  readily  removed  by  the  apphcation  of  the 
following  ointment : — 

R    Ung.  Hydrarg. 

Cerat.  Saponis,  aa.  ^ij. 

Camphorse,  gr.  v.  M. 
Ft.  unguentum. 

The  ointment  should  be  spread  upon  lint,  strips  of  which  should 
be  laid  smoothly  over  the  swelling,  aiid  confined  by  adhesive  plaistei 
.ppS  so  as  to  maintain  considerable  pressm-e  upon  he  p.'^te 
Some  p^ctitioners  have  recommended  pressui.  ^^'^^^^^^^ty 
means'of  subduing  the  swelling  from  acute  -A-^-f^^^^^^^^^^^^ 
stages,  but  I  do  not  advocate  the  practice,  excepting  as  a  secondaiy 

mode  of  treatment  inflammation  some- 

Ckromc  ""Zing  to  the  antiplilogistic 

times  supervenes  on  an  acute  attack,  "'"^^  .  ,  ^/o.^ercome 
means  employed  not  having  bemg  ^f^'^^^^J  ^Z^^c^^^er  the 
the  disease.  The  complaint  may,  howe.ei,  ^^^^^^^^  The 
chronic  form,  especiaUy  in  persons  of  strmnous  constitution. 
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symptoms  ai'e  very  similar  to  those  in  acute  orchitis,  but  they  are 
more  indolent,  and  tenderness  rather  than  pain  is  described  by  the 
patient,  the  sensation  of  uneasiness  extending  along  the  course  of 
the  chord,  and  being  not  unfrequently  attended  by  nausea.  The 
mildest  antiphlogistic  remedies  should  alone  be  had  recourse  to 
when  the  disease  has  put  on  the  chronic  form,  but  if  the  veins  of  the 
scrotum  be  distended,  two  or  three  ounces  of  blood  may  be  taken 
from  them  for  the  purpose  of  reheving  the  congestion  ;  and  I  have 
known  a  good  effect  produced  by  dry  cupping  in  the  loins.  The 
constitutional  treatment  consists  in  giving  support  to  the  powers  of 
the  patient,  and  if  there  be  indications  of  a  strumous  diathesis,  the 
iodide  of  potassium  will  be  found  useful.    Sulphate  of  quinine  is 
also  an  excellent  medicine  in  these  cases,  and  nutritive  diet  and 
change  of  air  tend  greatly  to  the  restoration  of  the  patient.  Gentle 
pressure  upon  the  diseased  testicle  will  sometimes  promote  the 
absorption  of  the  adventitious  matter,  but  care  must  be  taken 
to  support  the  testicle  effectively  by  a  suspensory  bandage.  In 
strumous  chronic  orchitis  there  is  a  tendency  to  the  effusion  of 
the  tubercular  deposit ;  it  fiUs  up  the  interstices  of  the  tubuli  semi- 
niferi,  and  completely  destroys  the  general  appearance  of  the 
secreting  structure  of  the  testicle.    This  matter  is  sometimes  found 
deposited  in  distinct  tubercules,  and  sometimes  pervading  the  Avhole 
substance  of  the  gland,  as  weU  as  that  of  the  epididymis  itself. 
Both  testicles  are  occasionally  affected  at  the  same  time  with  this 
complaint, — a  condition  liighly  indicative  of  a  strumous  tendency; 
in  such  cases  the  comparative  absence  of  pain,  the  slowness  of  the 
development  of  the  disease,  the  temperament  of  the  patient,  the 
absence  of  venereal  taint,  and  the  insidious  manner  in  which  the 
attack  commences,  as  well  as  the  physical  conditions  of  the  swelling, 
are  all  points  which  enable  the  surgeon  to  form  his  diagnosis 
without  much  difficulty  or  uncertainty.    The  mode  of  treatment  I 
have  recommended  may,  however,  prove  insufficient  to  remove  the 
disease,  which  may  continue  progressively  to  advance,  and  the 
tubercular  deposit  to  disintegrate  and  suppurate.    If  this  be  the 
case,  the  skin  of  the  scrotum  becomes  red  and  swollen,  although 
there  is  still  but  httle  pain;  spots  of  ulceration  tlirough  the  skin 
become   evident,   pus  issues   from  the  openings,   and  chronic 
abscess  of  the  testicle  is  estabhshed.     Shortly  after  matter  has 
escaped,  granulations  are  thrown  out  from  the  ulcerated  spots,  and 
quickly  run  one  into  the  other  until  a  large  mass  of  granulation 
results ;  this  puts  on  very  much  the  appearance  of  fungoid  disease, 
although,  in  fact,  there  is  nothing  malignant  in  its  character. 
Within  the  last  forty  years,  extirpation  of  the  testicle  in  this  affec- 
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tion  was  common,  under  the  erroneous  idea  that  it  was  a  malignant 
disease,  but  at  present  the  testicle  is  never  removed  under  such 
circumstances.  Various  plans  have  been  proposed  for  the  removal 
of  these  granulating  masses, — caustic,  excision,  and  hgature,  have 
severally  been  employed, — but  in  my  own  practice  I  have  for  the 
last  eight  or  ten  years  given  the  preference  to  constitutional 
remedies ;  and  although  mercury  may  appear  to  be  little  indicated 
in  these  strumous  affections,  I  have  certainly  found  it  most  effica- 
cious.   The  following  is  the  form  in  which  I  administer  it : — 

R  Pil.  Hydrarg.  gr.  iij. 
Potass.  lodid.  gr.  iij. 
Pulv.  Doveri,  gr.  v.  M. 

Ft.  pilul.  ij.  nocte  maneque  sumendse. 

At  the  same  time  that  this  medicine  is  employed,  black  wash 
should  be  appHed  to  the  surface  of  the  gi-anulations.  In  some 
cases  I  have  placed  a  hgature  around  the  tumour  to  produce 
sloughing,  but  I  prefer  the -medicinal  means  above  described,  as  they 
improve  the  constitutional  powers,  and  thus  cure  the  local  disease. 
When  excision  is  performed  for  the  removal  of  the  granulations,  the 
sldn  adherent  to  the  base  of  the  tumour  should  be  dissected  off,  and 
the  edges  brought  together  by  suture.  When  escharotics  ai-e 
employed,  sulphate  of  copper,  nitrate  of  sHver,  and  even  arsenic,  are 
sometimes  made  choice  of,  but  I  do  not  consider  these  merely  topical 
apphcations  of  much  avail,  as  they  war  against  the  symptoms  only, 
and  do  not  attack  the  cause  of  the  disease. 

The  foUowing  cases  will,  I  trust,  serve  to  illustrate  and  suppoi-t 
these  views.  Patrick  SuUivan,  set.  22,  a  married  man,  of  strumous 
and  unhealthy  appearance,  by  trade  a  tailor,  was  admitted  into 
Guy's  Hospital,  with  a  large  granulating  excrescence,  gi-ovong  from 
the  testicle  About  ten  days  before  his  admission,  he  consulted  a 
medical  practitioner,  who  placed  a  hgature  around  the  excrescence ; 
but  this  occasioned  so  much  pain  and  h-ritation,  that  it  was  obliged 
to  be  removed.  Under  these  circumstances,  I  at  first  considered  it 
advisable  to  extirpate  the  testicle;  but  as  the  man  was  then  m  an 
unhealthy  state,  I  thought  it  necessaiy  that,  previous  to  the  opera- 
tion  he  should  be  placed  under  a  course  of  medical  treatment,  parti- 
cularly as  there  appeared  about  his  person  some  eruptions  which 
created  a  suspicion  of  the  disease  having  a  syphihtic  origm.  He  was 
accordingly  ordered — 

^    Potass.  lodid.  gr.  iij. 

Decoct.  Sarsae  co.  5iss.  M. 
Ft.  haust.  ter  die  sumendus. 
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R    Hydrai-g.  c.  Cretaj  gr.  iij. 
Pulv.  Doverij  gr.  v.  M. 

Ft.  pil.  omni  nocte  sumenda. 
In  consequence  of  liis  peculiar  idiosyncrasy,  his  constitution  be- 
came rapidly  afifected  by  the  mercury,  and  in  the  course  of  a  few 
days  he  was  completely  salivated ;  for  this  he  was  treated  in  the 
usual  way,  with  astringent  gargles,  and  gentle  laxatives ;  but,  unfor- 
tunately, at  this  time  an  attack  of  erysipelas  in  the  face  supervened : 
acupunctures  were  freely  made  over  the  affected  surface,  and  ammonia 
and  cascarUla  administered,  warm-water  dressing  being  also  applied 
to  the  face:  under  this  treatment  the  patient  rapidly  recovered,  both 
fi'om  the  erysipelas  and  from  the  effects  of  the  mercury ;  and  upon 
re-examining  the  testicle,  which  had  been  neglected  during  the  more 
urgent  affections,  it  was  found  to  be  quite  cured,  the  whole  excres- 
cence having  disappeared.  Tonics,  with  an  occasional  opiate  at  bed- 
time, were  now  ordered,  to  keep  up  his  strength ;  and  he  rapidly 
regained  his  health,  and  soon  left  the  hospital  perfectly  cm'ed. 

In  another  case,  an  officer  in  the  army  called  to  consult  me  for 
a  disease  of  the  testicle,  which  he  stated  to  have  existed  for  more 
than  two  years.  Although  the  pain  was  never  very  great,  the 
constant  irritation  had  produced  a  considerable  diminution  of  the 
constitutional  powers ;  and  within  a  short  time  of  his  visit  to  me, 
he  had  become  much  alarmed  by  what  he  described  as  the  testicle 
"  bursting  and  turning  inside  out." 

I  ordered  him  to  take  blue  pill  and  iodide  of  potass.,  and  to 
employ  the  black  wash  as  a  local  apphcation ;  also  to  restrict  himself 
to  the  recTimbent  postm-e,  and  to  use  a  somewhat  generous  diet. 
Under  the  influence  of  the  blue  pill  his  mouth  soon  became  affected, 
and  the  granulations,  which  were  exuberant  on  the  testicle,  subsided 
almost  to  a  level  with  the  skin;  indeed,  the  improvement  which  took 
place  was  so  great,  that  I  considered  him  nearly  convalescent,  and 
I  consequently  stopped  the  mercurial  remedy,  and  thought  it  advis- 
able to  substitute  tonics.  No  sooner,  however,  had  the  ptyahsm 
ceased,  than  the  granulations  on  the  testicle  agaia  became  exuberant, 
and  the  patient  complained  of  an  uneasy  sensation  extending  along 
the  vas  deferens  to  the  urethra.  Upon  now  questioning  him  closely, 
for  the  purpose  of  eliciting  the  circumstances  attendant  upon  the 
commencement  of  the  disease,  I  learned  that  he  had  always  had 
some  difficulty  in  passing  his  water:  I  considered  it  therefore  proper 
to  introduce  a  bougie  to  ascertain  the  state  of  the  urethra,  when 
I  discovered  a  stricture.  I  placed  him  under  treatment  for  the 
cxu-e  of  this ;  and  during  the  time  required  to  re-establish  the 
normal  condition  of  the  lu'ethra,  tlie  testicle  completely  healed. 
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A  testicle  which  has  once  been  subject  to  disease  of  the  above 
kind  is  never  after  capable  of  performing  its  natural  functions ; 
and,  therefore,  if  any  permanent  neuralgic  sufl^ring  remain  after 
the  granulations  have  been  cui-ed,  it  is  better  that  it  should  be  at 
once  extirpated. 

Capt.  P— ,  thirty-three  years  of  age,  a  married  man,  of  strumous 
diathesis,  and  of  intemperate  habits,  came  to  consult  me,  and  gave 
the  following  history  of  his  complaint :— He  stated  that  while  riding 
in  the  Park,  about  twelve  months  before,  his  horse  started,  and 
threw  him  forward  on  the  pommel  of  the  saddle,  givkig  him  a 
violent  blow  on  the  right  testicle:  tliis  produced  an  attack  of 
orchitis,  which  was  treated  with  leeches,  warm  fomentations,  and 
aperient  medicines.    The  acute  inflammation  of  the  testicle  was 
reheved  at  the  time  by  these  means,  but  the  organ  itself  remained 
very  much  hardened ;  and  in  the  com-se  of  about  three  months  the 
pain  returned,  accompanied  by  rigors,  and  an  abscess  formed  m 
the  scrotum,  and  discharged  a  large  quantity  of  very  offensive 
matter.    This  discharge  continued  for  about  six  weeks,  when  he 
observed  a  granulating  tumour  protrudmg  thi'ough  the  openmgs  ot 
the  abscess.    At  the  time  this  gentleman  apphed  for  my  advice, 
the  tumour  had  attained  the  size  of  a  hen's  egg,  the  sm-face  havmg 
a  convoluted  character,  and  bemg  covered  by  a  puiiform  secretion. 
I  ordered  the  following  medicines:— 

5^    Pil.  Hydrarg.  gr.  v. 

Potass.  lodid.  gr.  iij.  M. 
Et.  pil.  omni  nocte  sumenda. 
5t    Hydrarg.  Bichlorid.  gr.  j. 
Ext.  Sarsee,  5ij. 
Decoct.  Sarsa3,  ^viij.  M. 
Capt.  cochl.  larg.  ij.  bis  quotidie. 
Black-wash  poultice  being  at  the  same  time  applied  to  the  scrotum. 

In  a  week  after  commencing  these  medicmes,  his  mouth  be- 
came affected,  so  that  I  thought  it  ^^^^Tt^ 
n„Mntitv  of  mercury.  An  e^ddent  improvement  m  the  chseased 
ttr^al  took  plLe  as  soon  as  the  pty.^sm  appe^-ed;  and  by 
foUowLg  this  system  of  treatment,  at  the  expn^tion  of  two  months 
fhp  imtient  was  completely  restored  to  health. 
*  C^  unfrequcBfly  happens  that  p— d  chrome  mflan.ma- 

oUe  lesHck.  o,vh,g  to  the  inte^titW  abson>tio„  not 
only  of  L'scioMous  depo.it,  tat  also  of  the  »f 
of  th,  testicle  itself.    Atrophy  sometimes,  ho^'ove.,  ocems 
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primary  defect,  from  arrest  of  nutrition^  and  may  therefore  arise 
from  various  causes :  if  it  be  congenital,  the  cause  of  the  defective 
nutrition  is  inexpHcable,  and  beyond  the  reach  of  medicine,  and 
must,  I  tliink,  be  dependent  upon  a  peculiar  diathesis.     I  have 
observed,  in  children  who  have  been  the  subjects  of  mesenteric 
disease,  that  the  testicles  are  very  slowly  developed ;    but  this, 
perhaps,    arises  from  physical   obstruction   to  the   vessels  of 
the   speiToaatic  chord.      It  is  said,  that  the  mumps  (cynanche 
parotidea)  often  lead  to  wasting  of  the  testicles,  and  also  of  the 
mammae  in  young  women ;  and  this  effect  is  attributed  to  a  meta- 
stasis of  inflammation.  I  have  never,  in  my  own  practice,  met  with 
such  a  case,  neither  have  I  ever  known  wasting  of  the  testicle  to 
follow  orchitis  caused  by  the  extension  of  inflammation  fi*om  the 
urethra :  when  m-ethral  inflammation  thus  extends  itself,  it  is  the 
epididymis  alone  which  is  afi'ected;   but  when  the  inflammation 
originates  in  the  body  of  the  testicle,  either  idiopathically,  or  ia 
consequence  of  a  blow,  I  have  known  wasting  to  be  the  result, 
and  am  therefore  led  to  beHeve  that  the  atrophied  condition  can 
only  proceed  from  disease  of  the  secreting  portion  of  the  testicle. 
Aff'ections  of  the  nervous  system  have  been  regarded  as  a  cause  of 
wasting  of  the  testicle ;  and  cases  are  recorded  in  which  this  descrip- 
tion of  atrophy  has  come  on  after  injury  to  the  head  or  spinal 
marrow.    A  case  is  mentioned  by  Mr.  Curliag,  of  a  complete 
wasting  of  the  genital  organs  and  loss  of  virility,  following  a  severe 
blow  on  the  head  received  in  battle  by  a  soldier  of  the  "  Spanish 
Legion."    The  Baron  Larrey  also  describes  similar  cases. 

In  the  treatment  of  atrophy  of  the  testicle  little  can  be  done 
beyond  adopting  those  measures  most  conducive  to  the  improve- 
ment of  the  general  constitutional  powers  of  the  patientj  in  addi- 
tion to  the  adoption  of  medicinal  remedies,  he  should  be  removed 
from  every  source  of  excitement  and  irritation,  and  perhaps  there 
is  nothmg  more  beneficial  than  a  sea  voyage. 

The  condition  in  which  the  testicle  is  left  after  atrophy  is 
technically  described  by  surgeons  as  the  "fibrous  testicle:"  I 
beheve  it  results  from  the  total  interstitial  absorption  of  the  gland 
itself,  leaving  merely  its  membranous  mvestments.  Some  surgeons 
beHeve,  that  a  fibrous  tissue  becomes  morbidly  developed,  and 
that  the  peculiar  state  of  the  organ  does  not  arise  alone  from  the 
presence  of  the  debris  of  the  original  structure.  The  cases  I 
have  seen  do  not  to  my  mind  support  this  view,  but  have  rather 
sliovvn  that  the  eff'ect  is  produced  by  the  entire  absorption  of  the 
tubular  structure  of  the  testicle.    There  can  be  no  doubt,  however 
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that  sucli  an  abnormal  development  of  fibrous  tissue  may  occur, 

constituting  a  true  fibrous  tumour. 

Irritable  testicle.— disease  is  often  followed  by  atrophy  ot 
the  gland,  and  is,  mdeed,  sometimes  premonitory  of  that  condition; 
but  it  also  not  unfrequently  occurs  as  a  primaiy  affection.  It  is 
indicated  by  great  tenderness  of  the  testicle,  occasionally  of  both, 
but  I  have  generally  seen  it  in  the  testicle  on  the  left  side:  the 
tenderness  increases  under  exertion,  or  from  the  shghtest  pressure, 
so  that  even  mere  contact  of  the  dress  produces  the  most  mtolerabie 
pain,  extending  along  the  grom  to  the  back;  restriction  to  the  re- 
cumbent posture  bemg  the  only  means  of  obtammg  relief. 

Such  an  attack  is  often  only  of  a  temporary  nature,  more  espe- 
cially when  it  depends,  as  it  may  do,  upon  the  excitement  of  great 
sexual  desire,  without  gratification.    Under  these  circmnstances,  a 
dose  of  tartarized  antimony  and  hyoscyamus,  with  the  apphcation  ot 
an  evaporating  lotion  to  the  scrotum,  will  generaUy  be  found  sufla- 
cient  to  remove  the  symptoms;  but  the  disease  sometunes  assumes  a 
much  more  important  and  unmanageable  form:  the  pam  contmues 
unmitigated  by  the  medicmes  employed,  the  health  becomes  nnpau-ed 
and  the  stomach  extremely  irritable;  the  general  health  is  so  much 
disordered,  and  the  patient  feels  altogether  so  unfit  to  pursue  his 
ordmary  occupations,  as  to  be  wilhng  to  submit  to  any  system  of 
treatment  which  promises  a  chance  of  rehef. 

Sir  Astley  Cooper,  at  the  urgent  desire  of  the  patients,  has,  m 
three  cases  of  this  disease,  extirpated  the  testicle.  The  ca.es  I  have 
met  with  Hx  my  own  practice  have  not  been  of  so  severe  a  character; 
and  in  three  or  four  instances  I  have  succeeded  m  removing  the 
Lase  by  attending  to  the  restoration  of  the  ^^^^^^^^^^^^ 
the  body,  particularly  those  of  the  organs  of  assimiJat  on.  The  state 
of  the  urine  should  always  be  careMly  exammed  m  this  disease,  as 
a  depodt  on  of  its  constituents  might  in  itself  cause  n:ntat.on  along 
the  metla,  and  produce  severe  neuralgia  of  the  spermaUc  choi^. 
fhaTe  usually  found  tenderness  along  the  spme  concomitant  wi  h 
ISle  conation  of  the  testicle,  and  bhsters  on  the  spine  ..11  n 

fail  in  Ff  ^  "  m  rbid  sensitiveness  of  the 
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Syphilitic  orchitis. — This  is  a  rare  disease^  and  when  it  occurs, 
very  difficult  to  diagnose^  as  the  patient  describes  symptoms  which 
invaiiably  accompany  and  indicate  orchitis,  whatever  may  have  been 
its  cause.    The  surgeon  is,  therefore,  led  to  use  such  remedies  as 
are  generally  employed  in  ordinary  inflammation  of  the  testicle;  but 
these  would  be  found  quite  unequal  to  the  removal  of  the  syphilitic 
form  of  the  disease,  although  they  may  effect  some  alleviation 
of  the  symptoms,  and  the  moment  the  treatment  is  stopped 
the  disease  will  retm-n  as  violently  as  before.    This  should  induce 
a  strict  examination  into  the  circumstances  under  which  the  inflam- 
mation commenced,  and  also  as  to  the  symptoms  at  the  time, — as, 
for  instance,  whether  the  pain  in  the  part  increased  at  night — whether 
the  patient  had  had  any  syphihtic  taiat — and  whether  discharge 
from  the  urethra  had  been  a  precursor  to  the  attack;  for  a  purident 
effusion  frequently  exudes  from  a  chancre  within  the  urethra,  which 
may  have  escaped  the  notice  both  of  the  surgeon  and  the  patient, 
or  which  may,  perhaps,  have  been  mistaken  for  gonorrhoea.  The 
fauces  should  also  be  examined  for  signs  of  secondary  symptoms, 
and  the  sm'face  of  the  body,  especially  about  the  back  of  the  neck, 
for  secondary  cutaneous  eruptions.    If  such  indications  be  disco- 
vered, there  is  reason  to  suppose  that  the  inflammatory  condition 
of  the  testicle  depends  upon  this  specific  cause,  and  in  that  case 
mercury  wiU  be  found  as  effective  as  in  any  other  form  of  syphilitic 
disease.     I  had  a  patient  in  Samaritan^s  ward,  who  was  admitted 
with  what  was  considered  to   be   gonorrhceal    discharge,  but 
without  the  presence  of  the  usually  acute  characters  of  that 
disease,     I  passed  a  bougie  smeared  with  the  Ung.  Hydrarg. 
Mtratis  and  Ung.  Cetacei  into  the  urethra:  this  diminished  the 
discharge,  but  shortly  after  the  patient  was  attacked  by  orchitis, 
which  I  at  first  attributed  to  the  irritation  caused  by  the  bougie 
and  ointment.  But  as  the  pain  and  swelling  of  the  testicle  did  not 
give  way  under  the  usual  remedies,  and  as  sore-throat  soon  supei- 
vened,  I  was  led  to  consider  this  a  case  of  syphilitic  orchitis,  and  at 
once  placed  the  patient  under  the  influence  of  mercury,  by  which  he 
was  rapidly  cured. 

I  beheve  this  was  a  case  similar  to  those  described  by  Ricord, 
of  chancre  within  the  urethra, — a  disease  frequently  mistaken  for 
gonorrhoea,  merely  on  account  of  the  discharge  from  the  urethra; 
and,  as  it  is  not  treated  as  syphilis,  secondary  symptoms  supervene: 
this  is  considered  anomalous,  because  no  primary  sore  was  detected, 
and  the  affection  seems  involved  in  mystery,  merely  because  the 
nature  of  the  case  is  not  thoroughly  investigated. 

2  s  2 
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MALIGNANT  DISEASES  OF  THE  TESTICLE. 
With  the  exception  of  the  breast  in  the  female,  the  testicle  ^ 
.ore  liable  to  nndergo  the  specific  ^^f^^, 
than  any  other  secreting  organ.    The  existence 
disease  is  nsnally  at  first  more  recogmsable  by  ^he  cachech^^^ 
appearance  of  the  patient,  than  by  any  pecuhar  physical  characters 
ifthe  disease  itself.    And  the  importance  of  ^^^^^^^^^^ 
firmly  impressed  on  my  mind,  that  as  soon  as  a  patient  consults  me 
upon  a  disease  of  the  testicle,  I  at  once  direct  my  attention  to  he 
expression  of  his  countenance,  placing  considerate  rehance  on  the 
girance  afforded  by  the  peculiarity  of  his  aspect  Jhe  /requent 
of  the  forms  assumed  by  mahgnant  affection  of  the 

Medullary  sarcoma.-T^A.  disease  is  simila.  to  fungu  h^rn^ 
todes  in  other  parts  of  the  body:  it  is  sometimes  t-med  s^^^^^^^ 
and  this  is  I  thmk,  a  very  appropriate  name,  as  the  only  difference 
between  t  and  the  affection  often  called  hard  cancer,  depends  upon 
p::ra:ilt  the  constitution  of  the  if  "^tt  iSS 
of  the  disease.  In  the  sanguineous  and  youthful  ^^^^^^^^^^^^^ 
to  put  on  the  medullary  character,  while  in  person.  P-  -^^^^^^^^^ 

and  of  diminished  vital  power,  it  ^ '^^^^^^^^ 

2.       4>^^rvi      When  this  disease  attacks  tne  tesncic, 
less  carcinomatous  form.     WHen  tms  ui 

the  swelhng  will  at  first  preserve  the  form  of  that  oigan,  mi  as 
Zin  a  laree  irregular  tumour,  the  skm  of  which  is  veiy  mucn 

LpedaUy  unde.  the  miluen^  Z^  Zl^^lrel^  m  size  it. 
to  progress  is  extremely  slow     ^s  tt-e  'um  ^^^^^  ,^ 

surface  becomes  more  uneven,  ''""1''';"  '7^^^^^^^     „f  fluctuation. 

beiag  indeed  so  soft  in  ^P°'»  »  ^  J^^tor  ^—  and  is  rather 
The  pain  in  this  disease  is  neither  sei  ere  nM 

of  a  dull  heavy  character  than  « ™^  .^^^^^  weight  of  the 

plained  of  by  the  patient  arismg  f™»  «  f  J° ^^^^^^^^^^  Ihen  the 
;art.  which  produces  an  uneasy  — J^/J^^^J^ 
test  cle  is  allowed  to  roniam  suspended  by  thespe'  ^^^^^^ 

Ultimately  the  disease  extends  in  the  «  ^^^^ 

vessels  of  the  chord  to  the  Imnbar  glands,  pam  m 
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quently  forms  one  of  tlie  later  symptoms^  being  a  proof  of  tlie 
propagation  of  the  disorder. 

The  exciting  cause  of  this  complaint  can  seldom  be  pointed  out 
by  the  patient;  it  being  probably  attributed  by  him  to  exposure  to 
cold  or  some  shght  external  injury.  It  advances  with  great  rapidity, 
pai'ticidai-ly  at  the  points  which  are  soft  and  appear  fluctuating,  and 
the  irregulaiity  in  the  form  of  the  tumour  increases  with  its 
growth. 

If  a  puncture  be  made  into  one  of  the  softer  parts  of  the  swell- 
ing, a  dark-coloured  sanious  discharge  immediately  foUows,  and  in 
a  few  days  a  large  fungoid  growth  springs  from  the  pimcture,  and 
becomes  developed  with  immense  rapidity.  If,  on  the  contrary,  no 
opening  be  made  in  the  tumour,  the  skin  ulcerates  spontaneously, 
and  the  disease  advances  much  in  the  same  manner  as  when  it 
has  been  punctured.  The  scrotum  will  bear  considerable  disten- 
tion before  it  ulcerates,  but  when  the  tumoiir  has  attained  a 
lai'ge  size,  it  becomes  adherent,  ulceration  sets  in,  and  an  open  fun- 
gous mass  protrudes.  This,  like  other  fungoid  growths,  increases 
very  quickly,  spreading  on  every  side,  sloughing  at  the  surface,  and 
occasionally  bleeding  profusely.  The  spermatic  chord  is  often 
imphcated  in  the  disease,  and  in  advanced  stages  of  the  complaint, 
large  bodies  of  a  dense  fibrous  substance,  originating  in  disease  of 
the  lumbar  glands,  are  found  on  the  sides  of  the  vertebrae,  reaching 
as  high  up  as  the  diaphragm.  The  circulation  through  the  vena 
cava  is  sometimes  completely  obstructed  by  the  pressure  from  these 
glandular  masses. 

At  this  stage  of  the  disorder,  the  constitution  becomes  daily 
more  and  more  imphcated  :  the  pain  in  the  loins  increases,  the 
lower  extremity  on  the  diseased  side  becomes  cedematous  from 
the  pressure  of  the  lumbar  glands  upon  the  lymphatics ;  and  some- 
times, in  the  later  stages  of  the  complaint,  acute  pain,  attended  by 
spasmodic  contractions  of  the  testicle,  is  experienced  along  the 
coui'se  of  the  spermatic  chord ;  loss  of  appetite,  restlessness  at  night, 
profuse  perspirations,  and  in  some  cases  repeated  haemorrhages,  con- 
stitute the  fatal  chmax  of  the  disease. 

Fungoid  disease  of  the  testicle  may  occur  at  any  period  of  life ; 
cases  are  known  in  which  an  operation  has  been  performed,  for  its 
removal,  on  children  of  one,  three,  and  five  years  of  age  :  iu  such 
instances  it  has  been  found,  however,  that  the  whole  system  par- 
took of  the  peculiar  taint,  and  the  patients  died  shortly  after  the 
operation,  giving  evidence  of  mahgnant  development  in  other  organs. 
In  one  case  I  have  known  it  to  have  been  congenital,  and  a  model 
of  the  enlarged  scrotum  of  the  child  at  the  age  of  ten  months,  is 
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m  the  museum  of  Guy's  Hospital.    Tlie  disease  usually  appears, 

however,  in  the  middle  period  of  life,  but,  as  I  have  said,  uo  age  is 

free  from  its  attacks.  ^        ^     i.    ^  ^ott 

The  diagnosis  of  meduUary  sarcoma  m  its  early  stage  may 
sometimes  be  attended  with  diflaculty,  and  the  disease  may  be  mis- 
taken for  hydrocele,  htematocele,  sero-cystic  disease  of  the  testicle, 
or  strumous  abscess.    The  want  of  transparency    acute  pain 
ii-re^arity  of  the  surface  of  the  tumour,  and  absence  of  the 
pyramidal  form,  together  with  the  impaired  constitutional  vigour  of 
the  patient,  serve,  however,  to  distinguish  medullaiy  sarcoma  from 
hydrocele.   To  distinguish  fungoid  testicle  from  sero-cystic  is  much 
more  difficult;  in  both  these  diseases  there  is  found  a  similar  iri-egu- 
larity  of  surface,  rapidity  of  growth,  and  ^^^^^^ 
fluctuating  points  in  the  mass  of  the  tumom- ;  mdeed,  m  both,  the 
physical  conditions  are  so  similaa^  that  the  most  expenenced  surg  on 
Cay  find  it  difficult  to  distin^ish  one  from  the  oth.-. 
testicle,  however,  the  constitution  remams  --f.''f}'''^J^^^ 
the  most  certain  distmctive  indication  is  obtained  by  P^^^timng 
one  oTtt  most  fluctuating  points  of  the  sweUing  :  m  med^l  ry 
sarcoma  a  bloody  discharge,  mixed  with  bram-hke  matter,  is  the 
ZHhSe  in  the  sero-cystic  disease  nothing  but  a  hmpid  or  sarno^ 
fl"  Wes.    The  mahgnant  affection  may  be  W^^ed 
strumous  abscess  chiefly  by  the  history  of  he  ^^^^^^^^^^^ 
of  symptoms  that  were  premonitory  of  the  ulceration  m  ^be^^.^™^ 
and  aTso  by  the  discharge  of  pus,  if  the  part  be  punctui^ed,  mstead 
ofthe  production  of  the  fungoid  growth  wliich  always  springs  from 
al  S  made  in  a  medullaiy  sarcoma.    The  tre^--^^^^^^^^^ 
TaliLnt  disease  is  as  yet  wholly  empmcal,  and  is  ^'^^^^  ^J^^ 
towaSs  the  aUeviation  of  symptoms  than  to  the  -^-J  ^J^Xt 

cUeclc  fte  rapidity  of  the  po^v  h  of  fte  ^S"- ,  , 
fore  Mt,  to  afford  a  chauce  of  hk  hut  a,,,  i, 

but  even  this  alternative  should  no  be  "d'^^  ^  t^e 
reason  to  believe  tbat  tbe  Inmbar  ^^'l  ^^^^^^^^  b,j,o„d 

disease,  or  that  it  ^^'^^ '^^'"'''''^  '''IZ  'S^'l.^^Lu  is  per- 
tbe  internal  abdominal  ring;  mdeed,  ^^J"  «f  J^^'";,,,  disease 

formed  under  tbe  most  '^f'^ZTZyT.:.^^^^^''^^-''^ 
raatic  chord  or  in  the  lumbar  glands. 
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When  a  testicle  affected  with  medullary  sai'coma  is  dissected,  it 
is  found  to  contain  an  adventitious  mass  of  brain-like  substance, 
which  fills  up  the  tubular  structure  of  the  organ:  this  newly  foi-med 
matter  is  partly  organized,  but  a  portion  of  its  substance  seems 
incapable  of  receiving  bloodvessels  for  its  nouiishment,  but  trans- 
mits their  branches,  which  merely  pass  through  the  mass  without 
being  connected  with  it,  and  have  the  appearance  of  being  distended 
for  want  of  support  from  the  surrounding  tissue.  These  vessels 
readily  give  way  imder  ulceration ;  an  effusion  of  blood  then  occurs, 
giving  to  the  tumour  a  character  of  great  vascularity.  Upon  more 
cai'eful  dissection,  it  will  be  discovered  that  the  brain-like  matter  is 
contained  in  small  cysts  of  greater  or  less  density,  according  to  the 
nature  of  the  effusion.  Some  of  these  cysts  contain  sanious  fluid, 
others  a  substance  having  the  appearance  of  a  mixture  of  a  creamy 
matter  with  more  or  less  blood,  and  others  again  more  sohd  matter: 
it  is  this  variety  in  its  contents  that  gives  to  the  tumour  externally  its 
irregularity  of  figure  and  consistence,  in  which  respect  it  resembles 
so  closely  sero-cystic  testicle,  as  to  be,  as  I  have  already  described, 
with  some  difficulty  distinguished  from  that  disease.  Some  time 
since,  I  was  requested  to  go  down  into  Bedfordshire  to  see  a  patient 
of  Mr.  WiUiamson,  of  Sharnbrook,  in  a  case  of  disease  of  the  tes- 
ticle. The  physical  conditions  were  precisely  such  as  to  lead  to  the 
supposition  that  it  was  sero-cystic  disease :  the  slight  constitutional 
disturbance  in  this  instance  also  seemed  to  confirm  the  behef  that 
it  was  not  malignant.  Extirpation  of  the  testicle  was  proposed  to 
the  patient,  but  he  could  not  at  once  make  up  his  mind  to  submit 
to  the  operation ;  during  this  delay,  the  true  nature  of  the  disease 
became  completely  established,  as  his  health  suddenly  failed,  and  his 
appearance  became  strongly  cachectic :  he  was  now  very  desirous 
that  the  operation  should  be  performed,  and  the  testicle  was  accord- 
ingly removed.  The  disease  in  this  case  returned  about  three 
months  after  the  operation,  in  the  cicatrix  and  truncated  extremity 
of  the  spermatic  chord,  and  within  a  year  and  a  half  the  patient 
died. 

Although  the  result  of  operation  in  this  disease  is  rarely  suc- 
cessful, still  it  may  be  the  means  of  lengthening  life ;  and  as  the 
extirpation  is  not  in  itself  dangerous,  it  is  diflicult  to  withhold  from 
a  patient  this  last  and  indeed  only  chance  of  obtaining  cure,  or  at 
least  some  mitigation  of  suffering. 
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CONTINUATION  OF  DISEASES  OF  THE  GENITAL  OEGANS. 

Malignant  disease  of  the  testicle— Scirrhus  of  the  testicle— Case— 
Sero-cystiform  disease  of  the  testicle— Diagnosis— Non-descended 
testicle— Operation  of  castration— Wounds  of  the  scrotum— Case 
—Diseases  of  the  spermatic  chord— Varicocele— Diagnosis  of 
—Treatment— Sir  Benjamin  Brodie's  operation— Ricord's  liga- 
ture—Sir Astley  Cooper's  operation— Operations  seldom  effective 
—A  similar  disease  sometimes  occurs  in  the  round  ligament  of 
the  uterus— Hydrocele— Varieties  of  hydrocele— Diagnosis  of— 
Treatment— Spontaneous  cure— Case— Surgical  treatment— In- 
cision—Cases-Ecccision-Caustic-Seton-Ricord's  modifica- 
tion of  the  seton. 

Scirrhus  of  the  testicle. -Tvxxe  scirrhus  of  the  testicle  is  very 
rare-tliat  is,  if  the  term  be  used  to  indicate  that  mahguaut 
affection  so  frequent  in  the  breast  of  the  female,  and  caUed  hard 
cancer.      It  is  not,  however,  unusual  to  meet  mth  a  hard 
enlai'gement  of  the  testicle  after  orchitis;  and  this,  if  existmg 
in  a  cachectic  diathesis,  may  probably  be  mistaken  for  time 
scirrhus,  but  I  have  myself  never  known  such  a  condition  go 
on  to  ulceration,  having  the  hardened  everted  edges  and  other 
characteristics  of  ti'ue  cancer.    In  this  hardenmg  of  the  testicle, 
the  skin  remahis  intact,  the  mass  becomes  tuberculated  and 
acute  pain,  extending  up  the  chord,  is  often  experienced  by 
the  patient.    I  extirpated  the  testicle  for  a  gentleman  who  was 
suffering  from  this  disease,  which  would  neither  yield  to  constitu- 
tional nor  local  remedies:  upon  dissection  of  the  the  s^ 
creting  stmcture  of  the  organ  was  found  entii^ly  «  -thmg 
Hke  tubuhseminiferi  remained,  and  the  whole  -on^t^^lfj 
divisible  into  lobes,  unequal  both  in  size  -^/-f 
bemg    ahnost  cartilaginous.     The  tumca   albugiuea  was  dso 
thickened;  the  wound  healed  shortly  after  the  op-a^on,^^^^^^^^^^^^ 
patient  (although  the  tumour  was  removed  six  Jeai's  ^go)  contuui^s 
perfectly  free  from  any  sjonptom  of  its  retui-n.    There  is,  ho- 
Lr,  no'doubt,  a  Idnd  of  chsease  so  far  -embhng  scu^us^^^^^^^^^^ 
does  sometimes  return,  but  not  bemg  propagated  thiough 
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medium  of  the  absorbents  to  distant  parts,  it  cannot  be  considered 
as  a  malignant  disease,  but  merely  one  wliicb  has  a  tendency  to 
develope  itself,  although  innocent  in  its  natui-e. 

Sero-cystiform  disease  of  the  testicle. — Sh'  Astley  Cooper  dis- 
tinguished this  disease  by  the  term  hydatid  testicle,  but  as  the 
cysts  do  not  contain  animalculse,  the  name  is  incorrect.  The 
swelling  in  this  complaint  is  irregular  in  form,  fluctuating  in  some 
parts  of  its  suiface,  whilst  it  is  solid  in  others,  so  far  (although 
not  a  mahgnant  affection)  resembling  medullary  sarcoma:  the  best 
means,  perhaps,  of  distinguishing  between  the  two,  consists  in  punc- 
turing one  of  the  softest  parts  of  the  tumour,  when,  if  it  be  a  sero- 
cyst,  a  limpid  fluid  will  be  poured  out,  while  in  meduUary  sarcoma 
a  semi-fluid  sanious  matter  exudes.  I  beheve  it  has  never  been 
ascertained  whether  the  fluid  of  the  sero-cyst  contains  spermatozoa : 
I  am  inclined  to  expect  that  this  may  be  the  case ;  if  so,  a  fur- 
ther and  very  certain  diagnostic  mark  of  the  disorder  would  be 
obtained.  Tliis  condition  probably  originates  in  obstruction  and 
dilatation  of  the  tubuli  seminiferi,  just  as  a  disease  of  a  similar 
character  is  produced  by  the  obstruction  of  the  lactiferous  tubes 
in  the  mammary  gland;  it  belongs,  therefore,  to  that  order  of 
cystic  fonnations  wliich  arises  from  dilatation  of  natural  excretory 
ducts. 

In  the  sero-cystiform  disease  of  the  testicle  the  tumour  increases 
rapidly,  but  not  so  much  so  as  in  malignant  affections:  in  the  former, 
however,  there  is  no  constitutional  disturbance,  while  in  the  latter 
the  health  of  the  patient  is  invariably  very  much  disordered. 

I  am  disposed  to  regard  sero-cystiform  disease  of  the  testicle 
as  a  modification  of  encysted  hydrocele;  I  think  it  might  properly 
be  termed  "  internal  encysted  hydrocele  of  the  testicle.^^  In  the 
diagnosis  of  this  disease  it  is  sometimes  difficult  to  distinguish  it 
from  hydrocele,  or  medullary  sarcoma;  but  the  irregularity  of  the 
surface  of  the  tumom-,  with  the  absence  of  the  pyramidal  form  and 
transparency,  is  generally  sufficient  to  mark  distinctly  the  difference 
between  it  and  hydrocele;  and,  in  addition,  the  great  weight  of  the 
swelling,  and  the  unequal  consistency  of  its  surface,  indicate  posi- 
tively that  it  contains  solid  as  well  as  fluid  matter:  nevertheless, 
the  best  sm-geons  have  fallen  into  error  on  this  subject,  and  have 
plunged  the  trocai-  into  a  sero-cystiform  testicle,  mistaking  it  for 
hydrocele  of  the  tunica  vaginahs.  If  the  disease  be  of  long  standing, 
the  septa  of  the  tubuli  seminiferi  which  spring  from  the  tunica 
albuginca  may  have  become  much  thickened,  and  give  the  tumour 
a  more  or  less  fibrous  character,  in  addition  to  those  of  a  common 
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sero-cyst.  A  section  of  a  testicle  affected  by  tliis  disease  displays 
numerous  cysts  dispersed  tluougb  tlie  substance  of  the  sMelhng, 
varying  in  size  from  that  of  a  pin's  head  to  that  of  a  pigeon's  egg: 
the  appearance  of  these  sections  is  precisely  similar  to  that  of  a 
mamma  under  the  same  disease;  and  without  using  the  microscope 
I  do  not  think  it  would  be  possible  to  distinguish  one  from  the 
other. 

Neither  constitutional  nor  local  treatment  seems  to  possess  any 
power  to  arrest  the  progress  of  this  disease,  and  nothing  but  its 
extkpation  can  reheve  the  patient:  the  operation  may,  however,  be 
undertaken  with  confidence,  for  the  disease  is  not  propagated  by  the 
absorbent  system,  nor  is  the  patient  liable  to  its  return,  as  it  is  not 
malignant,  and  does  not  interfere  with  the  general  health.  The 
last  patient  on  whom  I  performed  the  operation  of  castration  was 
suffering  from  this  disease;  he  recovered  without  any  bad  symptom, 
and  has  never  since  experienced  any  tendency  to  its  retm-n,  either 
in  the  opposite  testicle  or  truncated  spermatic  chord. 

It  sometimes  happens  that  the  testicles,  instead  of  descending 
into  the  scrotum,  remain  either  in  the  loins  or  in  the  inguinal 
canals:  they  may  stiH  be   attacked  by  any  of  the  diseases  to 
which  they  are  obnoxious  when  in  the  scrotum;  their  abnormal 
position  must,  however,  to  a  considerable  extent  obscm-e  the 
diagnostic  marks  of  such  disease;  and,  in  consequence  of  the 
small  portion  of  the  spermatic  chord  exposed  to  exanfination,  it  is 
very  diflBcult  to  ascertain  whether  that  structure  is  maphcated. 
The  absence  of  the  testicle  from  the  scrotum  would  hadicate  the 
nature  of  a  sweUing  in  the  inguinal  canal,  especiaUy  as  all  the  usual 
symptoms  of  disease  of  the  testicle  would  be  present,  and  there- 
fore the  extirpation  of  the  organ  would  be  as  necessary  here  as  when 

in  its  natural  situation.  .  ■,  n 

Operation  of  castration.— The  removal  of  the  testicle  from  the 
scrotum  is  generally  a  very  simple  operation;  it  is  performed  m  the 
foUowing  manner:-The  patient  is  placed  on  a  table  of  convement 
height,  and  the  pubes  being  shaved,  the  surgeon  commences  Ins 
operation  by  making  an  incision  a  httle  above  the  external  abdominal 
ring,  contmuing  it  downwards  through  the  skin,  dartos,  fascia  sper- 
matica  externa,  and  cremaster  muscle:  the  operator  next  takes 
hold  of  the  spermatic  chord  between  the  finger  and  thumb  ot  the 
left  hand,  and  having  separated  the  vas  deferens  from  the  spermatic 
vessels,  (Uich  may  be  easily  done  from  the  pecidiar  whip-co  d 
feel  of  the  vas  deferens,)  a  needle  armed  with  sdk  is  passed 
under  them,  and  the  ligatm-e  is  held  by  an  f^^^^jinyo  pre- 
vent the  retraction  of  the  chord.    The  chord  is  then  divided  belo^^ 
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the  ligature,  and  tlie  sound  testicle,  together  with  the  septum  scroti, 
being  di-awn  aside  by  an  assistant,  the  surgeon  with  a  few  sweeps 
of  the  knife  separates  the  diseased  organ  from  the  loose  cellular 
tissue  which  connects  it  with  the  scrotum.  It  is  recommended  by- 
some  smgeons,  that  instead  of  dissecting  out  the  testicle,  it  should 
be  removed  with  the  skin  by  one  sweep  of  the  knife,  leaving  only  the 
soimd  half  of  the  scrotum;  but  as  this  operation  produces  a  much 
greater  degree  of  mutilation  it  is  seldom  had  recourse  to,  although 
it  cei-tainly  possesses  this  advantage,  that  it  removes  the  habihty  to 
the  formation  of  matter  in  the  loose  skin  left  in  the  other  operation. 

When  the  testicle  has  been  removed,  the  spermatic  artery  must 
be  tied,  and  then  the  ligature  placed  round  the  vessels  at  the  com- 
mencement of  the  operation  may  be  vrithdrawn;  this  hgature  is, 
however,  of  great  service  during  the  course  of  the  operation,  as  when 
the  chord  is  divided  the  ligatm-e  prevents  its  retraction  into  the 
inguinal  canal.  The  artery  of  the  vas  deferens,  as  well  as  that  of 
the  septum  scroti,  should  be  secured  to  prevent  secondary  hsemor- 
rhage,  and  the  consequent  necessity  for  reopening  the  wound  after 
the  patient  has  become  composed  in  bed;  indeed,  on  account  of 
this  tendency  to  after-bleeding,  the  wound  ought  never  to  be  closed 
until  some  hours  after  the  operation. 

To  show  the  importance  of  the  ligature  round  the  spermatic 
vessels  iu  preventing  the  retraction  of  the  chord  after  division,  I  relate 
a  case  iu  which  this  precaution  had  not  been  taken,  and  iu  which  a 
dangerous  secondary  haemorrhage  ensued.  A  mihtary  surgeon  at 
"Woolwich  had  removed  the  testicle  of  a  marine,  and  on  the  divi- 
sion of  the  chord  it  retracted  iuto  the  inguinal  canal ;  the  blood- 
vessels of  the  scrotum  were  secured,  and  the  patient  placed  in  bed. 
An  hour  after,  the  snrgeon  was  sent  for,  severe  bleeding  having 
come  on ;  he  cotdd,  however,  find  no  bleeding  vessel,  and  applied 
pressure  and  cold ;  but  these  were  insufficient  to  check  the  bleeding, 
and  I  was  sent  for.  Upon  examining  the  patient,  1  found  that  the 
blood  issued  from  the  external  ring ;  I  therefore  proceeded  at  once 
to  lay  open  the  inguinal  canal,  and,  exposing  the  spermatic  chord, 
seciu-ed  its  artery,  and  prevented  further  haemorrhage.  I  have  also 
frequently  found  it  necessary  to  reopen  the  wound  after  extirpation 
of  the  testicle,  in  consequence  of  the  small  artery  of  the  septum  of 
the  scrotum  not  having  been  secured ;  as  this  vessel,  notwithstanding 
its  minuteness,  cannot  be  safely  left  without  a  Hgature.  When  the 
testicle  remains  within  the  inguinal  canal,  and  from  any  circumstance 
requires  extirpation,  the  operation  is  performed  by  cutting  through 
the  skin  and  superficial  fascia,  above  Poupart's  ligament,  in  the 
direction  of  the  long  axis  of  the  tumour,  exposing  the  tendon  of 
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the  external  abdominal  oblique  muscle,  which  must  be  divided  :  the 
inguinal  canal  is  thus  laid  open,  and  the  diseased  testicle,  covered  by 
the  fascia  spermatica  interna,  may  be  seen.  The  chord  must  now 
he  divided,  and  secured  in  the  same  manner  as  above  described ; 
and  the  testicle  removed,  with  similar  precautions. 

A  wound  of  the  scrotum  may  sometimes  render  it  necessary  to 
tie  the  spermatic  artery,  in  order  to  suppress  haemorrhage.  The 
following  is  an  instance  of  this  kind: — A  bargeman,  aged  twenty-one, 
was  brought  into  Guy's  Hospital,  in  consequence  of  a  severe  injury 
to  the  scrotum.    In  jumping  down  into  his  barge,  he  fell  upon  the 
handle  of  a  broom,  which,  penetrating  the  scrotum,  produced  a  deep 
lacerated  wound,  through  which  the  testicle  partly  protruded.  ^Tien 
brought  into  the  hospital,  the  patient  was  in  a  state  of  coUapse ;  his 
countenance  blanched ;  the  surface  of  his  body  cold ;  and  his  pulse 
scarcely  to  be  felt.     Hot  water  was  ordered  to  be  applied  to  his 
feet,  and  stimulants  given  to  promote  reaction.    The  circulation 
was  no  sooner  re-estabhshed  than  a  profuse  heemorrhage  came  on ; 
and  upon  seeking  for  the  source  of  the  bleeding,  it  was  discovered 
that  the  spermatic  artery  was  wounded.    Upon  returning  the  tes- 
ticle, and  examining  the  depth  of  the  wound,  it  was  found  to  extend 
about  four  inches  upwards,  to  a  space  midway  between  the  anteiior 
and  superior  spinous  process  of  the  ileum  and  the  umbilicus,  where 
a  hard  substance  could  be  felt.    I  immediately  made  an  incision 
into  this  part,  and,  after  cutting  through  the  skin  and  superficial 
fascia,  removed  a  large  piece  of  liis  plush  trowsers,  wHch  had  been 
driven  into  the  wound,  and  secm-ed  the  bleeding  arteiy.   This  man 
ultimately  recovered,  but  slowly,  owing  to  the  large  quantity  of 
blood  which  he  had  lost. 

DISEASES  OF  THE  SPERMATIC  CHORD. 
Varicocele  is  the  term  technicaUy  used  to  designate  dilatation 
of  the  veins  of  the  spermatic  chord.  This  disease  is  most 
frequent  in  the  veins  of  the  left  spermatic  chord— a  circum- 
stance which  arises  partly  from  the  more  depending  position 
of  the  left  than  the  right  testicle,  and  partly  from  the  pressm-e 
of  the  sigmoid  flexion  of  the  colon  retarding  the  flow  of  blood 
from  the  left  spermatic  to  the  emulgent  vem.  men  the 
course  of  the  blood  tln-ough  a  vein  is  impeded,  the  vessel  natu- 
raUy  becomes  distended,  and  its  valves  ai-e  rendered  incapable  ot 
performing  their  office  of  dividing  the  column  of  blood ;  the  vem 
has,  consequently,  to  resist  the  weight  of  a  column  of  fluid  equa  m 
length  to  itself;  and  having  to  support  an  abnormal  amount  ot 
pressm-e,  it  becomes  distended,  and  frequently  inflamed.  ■  Nature 
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remedies  this  defect,  by  rendering  a  vein  in  this  condition  tortuous 
in  its  course;  thus  compensating  for  the  loss  of  valves  by  inter- 
rupting the  dii'cctness  of  the  vertical  column.  In  this  state  the 
disease  is  termed  varix,  which  may  occur  in  any  part  of  the  body. 

When  this  disease  is  seated  in  the  veins  of  the  spermatic  chord, 
it  may  be  distinguished  by  the  peculiar  feel  of  the  swelling,  which 
gives  a  sensation  aptly  compared  by  Sir  Astley  Cooper  to  that  of 
grasping  a  bag  of  earth-worms. 

The  degree  of  distention  of  the  veins  varies  at  different  periods, 
according  to  the  length  of  time  the  person  has  been  in  the  erect 
posture.  On  rising  in  the  morning,  there  is  scarcely  any  abnormal 
enlargement ;  at  night  the  swelling  is  the  greatest,  and  the  imeasi- 
ness  arising  in  consequence  most  severe.  Attending  this  disease, 
there  is  usually  more  or  less  pain  in  the  com-se  of  the  spermatic 
chord,  and  sometimes  an  irritable  state  of  the  testicle  is  induced  by 
the  altered  nutrition  of  the  organ,  leading  to  the  necessity  of  main- 
taining the  recumbent  posture  to  reheve  pain.  At  this  stage  of  the 
disease  the  sm-geon  is  generally  consulted;  and  as  the  patient  wiU 
state  that  he  is  the  subject  of  a  swelling  in  the  groin,  and  probably 
complain  also  of  a  constipated  state  of  the  bowels,  the  first  impres- 
sion is  very  likely  to  be,  that  he  is  suffering  from  hernia.  Upon 
placing  him  in  the  proper  position  for  examination,  a  tumour  wiU 
be  found  in  the  seat  of  inguinal  hernia ;  by  pressure  this  easily 
recedes,  returning  directly  the  pressure  is  removed  :  upon  coughing 
it  dilates.  These  are  symptoms  of  hernia ;  but  yet  there  are  dia- 
gnostic marks  so  distinct,  that  no  excuse  can  be  made  for  mistaking 
one  for  the  other :  for  instance,  after  the  tumour  has  been  pushed 
back,  if  the  pressure  be  maintained,  a  hernial  tumour  cannot  re- 
appear, while  the  varicocele  directly  reappears  below  the  point  of 
compression ;  as  by  the  pressure  we  add  to  the  difficulty  of  the 
passage  of  the  refluent  blood  towards  the  heart.  I  have  met  with 
some  difficulty  m  the  diagnosis,  when  varicocele  has  been  compli- 
cated with  hydrocele  of  the  chord,  which  being  concomitant  with  a 
constipated  state  of  the  bowels,  led  me  to  consider  the  ii-reducible 
tumour  as  strangulated  hernia ;  but  the  restoration  of  the  natm-al 
function  of  the  bowels  by  purgatives,  at  once  elucidated  the  nature 
of  the  case. 

When  the  disease  is  ascertained  beyond  doubt  to  be  varicocele 
the  means  to  be  adopted  for  its  cure  naturally  become  the  subject 
of  the  surgeon's  consideration.  If  it  be  found  that  constipation  of 
the  bowels,  and  a  loaded  condition  of  the  sigmoid  flexion  of  the 
colon,  be  the  exciting  causes,  their  removal  would  immediately 
suggest  itself  as  the  best  means  of  rehef ;  and  neutral  salts,  pm^ga- 
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tive  enemata,  recumbent  posture,  with  cold  applications,  and  support 
to  the  scrotum,  will  be  generally  found  effectual  in  removing  the 
immediate  congestion  of  the  veins.    To  render  this  benefit  perma- 
nent, gentle  aperients  should  be  used  habitually,  and  the  scrotum 
kept  supported  by  an  elastic  suspensory  bandage.    Where  the 
disease  is  of  a  more  obstinate  character,  these  means  will,  however, 
be  found  insuflacient ;  and  various  surgical  operations  have  been 
recommended  for  the  purpose  of  producing  a  radical  cure,  by  the 
obhteration  of  the  diseased  veins  :  potassa  fusa,  has,  for  example, 
been  employed  to  produce  sloughing  of  the  skin,  and  such  an  inflam- 
mation in  the  veins  as  will  produce  their  obhteration.    By  some, 
division  of  the  veins  has  been  had  recourse  to ;  and  I  beUeve  Sir 
Benjamin  Brodie  has  been  in  the  habit  of  dividing  them  in  this 
disease,  by  means  of  a  pair  of  very  fine  scissors  passed  beneath  the 
skin,  pressure  being  afterwards  apphed  to  prevent  hsemon-hage. 
M.  Ricord  also  recommends  a  subcutaneous  operation ;  but  instead 
of  cutting  the  vein,  he  employs  a  most  ingenious  ai-rangement  of 
ligature  to  eWect  its  obhteration.  To  apply  the  hgatui-e,  he  passes  a 
needle  armed  with  a  double  thread  through  the  skin  and  beneath 
the  vein  and  a  second  needle  with  a  similar  hgatm-e,  insertmg  it 
into  the' opening  by  which  the  first  had  been  brought  out,  passmg 
it  under  the  skin,  but  above  the  vein,  and  bringing  it  out  by  the 
opening  which  the  first  needle  and  hgature  had  made.    The  result 
of  tHs  operation  is,  that  from  each  opening  a  loop  and  two  free 
ends  project.  If  these  ends  on  either  side  be  now  passed  through  the 
loops  respectively,  and  then  drawn  tight,  the  vein  will  be  included 
in  a  most  effective  hgature,  which  may  be  secured  over  a  piece  ot 
quiU  or  bougie,  to  maintain  the  requisite  pressure.    If  the  inflam- 
mation resulting  from  the  apphcation  of  the  hgature  should  be  too 
great,  the  hgature  may  easily  be  removed  merely  by  pulhng  at  one 
free  end  on  either  side;  the  knot  will  then  shp  and  the  threads 

may  be  withdrawn.  , 
On  two  or  three  occasions  I  have  punctured  the  distended 
veins  in  varicocele,  particularly  where  there  has  been  much  pai^; 
and  in  such  cases  I  have  not  only  succeeded  m  reheving  the 
congested  state  of  the  vessels,  and  the  consequent  pam,  but  have 
W  that  the  veins  subjected  to  this  treatment  became  obhtcrate^ 
so  that  at  first  I  beheved  I  had  eftected  a  permanent  cure  by  his 
oneration.  Further  experience  has,  however,  taught  me  that, 
although  by  tliis  plan  oL  vein  may  be  obhterated,  others  become 
ei^arged,  and,  in  fact,  the  relief  is  only  temporary;  and  such 
Ldeed  i;  the;esult  of  all  the  operations 
pm-pose  of  rendering  distended  veins  impervious  to  the  blood. 
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These  operations,  altliotigli  very  simple  in  themselves,  are  some- 
times followed  by  most  dangerous  symptoms — phlebitis  occasionally 
supervenes;  and  numerous  cases  of  death  from  tliis  cause  are  on  re- 
cord. The  operation  should,  therefore,  never  be  undertaken  without 
due  prepai'ation  of  the  patient.  Sir  Astley  Cooper  recommended 
another  form  of  operation.  He  conceived,  that  as  in  varicocele  the 
scrotum  is  always  mxich  elongated,  the  veins  became  diseased  in 
consequence  of  ha\dng  lost  their  natm-al  support;  and  he  accord- 
ingly thought  that  if  a  large  portion  of  the  loose  skin  were  removed, 
the  support  would  be  restored,  and  a  permanent  natural  compress 
established.  I  have  tried  this  plan  of  treatment  myself,  and  the 
following  case  shows  with  what  result: — The  patient  was  a  young 
farmer  from  the  Isle  of  Sheppy;  he  had  been  for  more  than  two 
years  suffeiiag  from  a  varicose  state  of  the  veins  of  the  left  spermatic 
chord.  The  whole  scrotum  was  nearly  double  its  natural  size,  and 
the  diseased  side  was  so  pendulous  as  to  reach  at  least  one-third 
lower  than  the  opposite.  The  shghtest  touch  produced  considerable 
pain,  both  in  the  testicle  and  in  the  course  of  the  spermatic  chord; 
indeed,  the  symptoms  were  so  urgent,  that  it  was  necessary  to  adopt 
some  plan  for  the  immediate  relief  of  the  patient,  who  had  been 
subjected  to  every  description  of  constitutional  treatment  without 
obtaining  any  benefit.  I  proposed  in  this  case  to  excise  a  portion 
of  the  scrotum  in  the  manner  recommended  by  Sir  Astley  Cooper. 
The  operation  was  performed  as  follows: — He  was  placed  in  the 
recumbent  posture  on  the  foot  of  the  bed,  and  the  distended  veins 
of  the  left  spermatic  chord  emptied  of  their  contents;  the  relaxed 
skin  of  the  scrotum  was  then  drawn  up  tightly  between  the  fore  and 
middle  finger  by  an  assistant,  the  testicle  being  pressed  closely 
against  the  external  ring  with  the  back  of  the  hand.  With  a  few 
sweeps  of  the  knife  I  removed  the  whole  of  the  restricted  skin, 
exposing  the  tvmica  vaginalis,  which  was  the  only  covering  to  the 
testicle.  The  edges  of  the  skin  were  brought  together  and  secured 
by  suture,  so  as  to  form  a  close  envelope  to  the  testicle,  and  the 
parts  were  all  well  supported  by  adhesive  plaister  and  bandages.  A 
high  degree  of  constitutional  irritation  followed  the  operation,  and 
at  one  time  the  life  of  the  patient  was  in  considerable  danger;  but 
he  ultimately  recovered,  and  I  sent  him  to  Sir  Astley  Cooper,  that 
he  might  see  the  result  of  his  new  method  of  treatment.  He 
wrote  me  in  return,  the  following  note:—"  The  case  of  spermatocele 
you  sent  me  is  smgularly  gratifying  to  me;  the  operation  has  been 
more  successfid  than  in  any  instance  in  which  I  have  myself 
performed  it." 

Notwithstanding  the  opinion  thus  expressed  by  Su'  Astley,  the 
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benefit  proved  but  temporary;  for,  two  years  after,  tbe  patient  again 
came  to  me,  the  disease  having  returned,  and  it  was  necessary  for 
him  always  to  wear  a  suspensory  bandage.    One  could  scarcely 
beheve  that  a  truss  could  afford  any  rehef  in  varicocele.     I  have, 
however,  found  that  the  appUcation  of  what  is  called  a  "  Mocmain" 
truss  produces  sometimes  a  very  good  effect.    The  advantage  is 
perhaps  attributable  to  the  circumstance  that  the  pressure  prevents 
the  column  of  blood  above  the  truss  from  regurgitating  into  the 
spermatic  veins;  substituting  to  some  extent  the  function  of  the 
venous  valves.     Sir  Astley  Cooper  tried  on  dogs  the  effect  of  tying 
the  spermatic  axtery,  thinking  that,  by  thus  cutting  off  the  cHef 
supply  of  blood  to  the  testicle,  the  veins  might  be  reheved  from 
congestion;  but  the  experiment  produced  sloughing  of  the  testicle, 
and  therefore  it  was  never  attempted  in  cases  of  varicocele. 

The  female  is  not  whoUy  free  from  a  disease  similar  to  varicocele, 
as  the  veins  of  the  round  hgament  of  the  uterus  are  subject  to 
dilatation.  In  the  female,  however,  the  disease  is  not  by  any  means 
so  obstinate  as  in  the  male:  the  swelhng  is  chiefly  seated  m  the 
labium  pudendi,  and  is  much  more  under  the  control  of  the  surgeon; 
it  might  however,  as  in  the  male  subject,  be  mistaken  for  hernia. 

HYDROCELE. 

Hydrocele  is  the  most  frequent  of  the  diseases  affecting  the 
coverings  of  the  testicle  and  chord;  it  is,  indeed,  as  its  name 
impHes,  caused  by  an  inordinate  secretion  of  the  natm-al  flmd 
of  a  serous  membrane,  and  is  similar  to  the  effusions  that  are  met 
with  in  the  arachnoid,  the  pleura,  the  pericardium,  and  the  pen- 
toneum,  which  effusions  constitute  formidable  diseases  m  the  cavities 
to  which  those  membranes  belong.  . 

The  tunica  vaginalis  is  a  prolongation  of  the  peritoneum,  being 
brought  down  into  the  scrotum  by  the  descent  of  the  testicle  At 
first  this  serous  cavity  communicates  with  the  great  ca^aty  of  the 
peritoneum  itself;  but  soon  after  the  testicle  has  arrived  at  its  iilti- 
Lte  destination  in  the  scrotum,  an  adhesion  takes  place  between 
the  two  sm-faces  at  the  abdominal  rings,  and  the  tunica  vagmahs 
then  constitutes  a  distinct  serous  bag.  Occasiondly  this  membimie 
becomes  inflamed,  either  from  blows  or  some  other  -crbng  caus^^ 
in  the  acute  stage  of  the  inflammation  it  may  require  antiphlogistic 
remedies  similar  to  those  employed  for  the  treatment  of  .^^^^^ 
orchitis;  the  inflammation  will  thus  be  very  generally  subdued  and 
tominate  by  what  is  caUed  resolution.    It  may  happen,  howeve  , 
the  acute  symptoms  ai-e  relieved,  1<^^~X 
mation  may  remain,  leading  to  the  secretion  of  an  abnormal  quantity 
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of  fluid  in  the  interior  of  the  sac,  and  in  this  condition  consists  the 
disease  termed  hydrocele.  Such  distinct  inflammatory  action  may 
not,  however,  constitute  the  premonitoiy  signs  of  the  formation  of 
hydi-ocele,  and  the  collection  of  fluid  very  frequently  takes  place 
insidiously,  unaccompanied  by  any  sjnnptom  excepting  enlargement. 
Under  these  circumstances,  it  is  supposed  that  the  defect  occurs  in 
the  diminished  power  of  the  absorbents  to  act  in  unison  -with  the 
capillaries;  so  that  an  accumulation  takes  place,  from  the  equiK- 
brium  being  lost  between  those  two  classes  of  vessels. 

The  disease  occurs  at  all  periods  between  infancy  and  old  age, 
and  is  sometimes  congenital;  and  again,  although  there  may  not  be 
at  birth  any  fluid  within  the  tunica  vaginalis  to  constitute  hydrocele, 
a  permanent  communication  between  the  tunica  vaginahs  and  peri- 
toneum may  remain,  rendeiing  the  individual  hable  at  any  time 
of  his  life  to  hydi-ocele,  which,  imder  these  circumstances,  must  be 
still  regarded  as  congenital. 

Varieties  of  hydrocele. — Hydrocele  appears  under  various  forms ; 
for  instance,  there  may  be  simple  hydrocele  of  the  tunica  vaginalis 
of  the  testicle,  or  it  may  extend  along  the  spermatic  chord  into  the 
peritoneal  cavity,  constituting  congenital  hydrocele;  another  variety, 
termed  encysted  hydrocele,  may  arise  in  connexion  with  the  testicle 
itself:  in  this  case,  the  accumulation  of  fluid  is  not  within,  but 
'  exterior  to,  the  tunica  vaginalis. 

In  simple  hydrocele  of  the  tunica  vaginahs,  there  may  be  two 
I  or  more  distinct  tumom-s,  owing  to  the  sac  being  divided  by  adhe- 
I :  sive  septa ;  I  have  myself  been  obliged  to  make  two  punctures  to 
1 1  evacuate  the  distmct  sacs.    A  further  variety  may  exist  from  an 
1 1  unusual  position  of  the  testicle,  which  is  commonly  placed  behind, 
l!  and  above  the  centre  of  the  swelhng.    The  habihty  to  such  varie- 
•  t  ties  shows  the  necessity  for  carefril  investigation  in  every  case  before 
t  the  surgeon  proceeds  to  evacuate  the  fluid.    Hydrocele  of  the  sper- 
I  matic  chord  may  also  form  below  the  external  ring,  or  between  the 
t  two  rings  in  the  inguhial  canal,  and  this  may  lead  to  considerable 
;  difficulty  in  the  diagnosis.    Moreover,  any  of  these  varieties  of 
I  hydrocele  may  be  complicated  with  hernia,*^  diseased  testicle,  varico- 
c  cele,  or  other  diseases,  which  may  render  an  exact  estimation  of 
t  the  complaint  extremely  difficult. 

Diagnosis.— ^im^lQ  hydrocele  of  the  tunica  vaginahs  of  the 
t  testicle  constitutes  a  pyramidal  sweUing,  somewhat  elastic,  and 
presenting  a  uniform  smooth  surface.  The  patient  describes  that 
the  swelling  commenced  at  the  lower  part  of  the  scrotum,  and 
gradually  increased  upwards,  being  usually  without  pain.  '  The 
chord  is  found  quite  healthy  above,  and  not  in  any  way  implicated 

2  T 
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in  the  swelling,  wliicli  it  merely  suspends.  On  examimng  the  back 
part  of  the  tuznour,  and  producing  pressure  the  P^cuha^  p-^M 
sensation  produced  by  squeezing  the  testicle  is  experienced  by  the 
natient  The  swelling  does  not  dilate  in  the  act  of  coughing.  All 
&  ins  of  a  hydrocele;  but  the  chief  tic  has  y^ 

to  be  mentioned,  viz.  the  transparency  of  the  tumour. 
seen  by  taking  the  patient  into  a  dark  closet,  and  holding  the 
tumour  between  the  eye  and  a  strong  light  when  the  transparency 
if  it  exists,  becomes  quite  obvious,  and,  from  the  opacity  of  the 
esticle,  its  position  is  also  easily  discovered.  .  T-sparency,  how 
ever  is  not  always  to  be  found  as  a  charactenstic  mark  of  hydrocele 
for  the  nature  of  the  fluid,  thickening  of  the  tumca  vagmahs,  or 
tdemaof  thescrotum,  may  interfere  toobscure  it,  and  th-^^^^^^ 
under  such  circumstances,  must  form  his  diagnoses  from  the  histoi  y 
of  the  case  and  from  the  other  symptoms.    Should  theie  be  any 
t^l^^  ascertaining  the  true  nature  of  the  case,  a  small  punc- 
t^e  ma^  be  made,  which  will  remove       douht^by  p^ducmg 
free  escape  of  serum,  if  hydrocele  exist.    I  is  ^^^^'^ 
of  the  scrotum  serum  would  flow  from  such  a  puncture  but  merely 
a  iop  "nd^  that  disease,  the  form  of  the  swelling,  the  histoiy  of 
hf^ase,  and  the  general  anasarcous  tendency  in  the  patient,  would 
preclude  the  possibihty  of  confoundmg  tte  disea.es 
^     Treatment  of  hydrocele.-ln  young  children,  ^l^e  ^"^^^^^^^^^ 
hvdi^ocele  if  not  spontaneous,  may  generally  be  effected  by  local 
appta^!:;s ;  and  I  have  frequently  produced  absorption  of  the 
fluid  by  the  use  of  the  foUowing  lotion 

R    Amm.  Hydrochlor,  53. 

Liq.  Ammon.  Acet.,  Sp.  Yini.  Rect.  aa.  3^J- 
Aqua  Distil,  ^iv.  M. 
Et.  lotio  ssepe  apphcand. 
Should  this  treatment  not  succeed,  acupunoturation  is  almost 

infallible  in  children  sometimes  undergoes  a  si«n- 

In  later  periods  of  Me,  •^y™'"'"'      , .  ,  j^^j^s  inflammation, 
taneous  cure,  from  a  Mow  o-^-y  ^  fluid;  I  think  I 

or  from  a  rupture  of  the  tun.c,  '^'l' f™"""  °'  ^.j  established, 
have  also  toown  it  result  from  an  aUe^d  actaon  b  «g  ^^^^^^^^ 

without  the  tunica  vaginal-  ^omg  torn  A  gent  ^^^^ 
„e  who  had  been  the  subject  »f  j'^' by  2 Jcal  operfon. 
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bursting  of  the  tiuiica  vaginalis.  I  ordered  antiphlogistic  remedies, 
and  recommended  that  he  slionld  remain  in  a  recumbent  posture ; 
this  led  not  only  to  the  reHef  of  the  inflammatory  action,  but  to  my 
great  surprise  the  fluid  became  absorbedj  and  the  hydrocele  was 
permanently  cm-ed. 

If  a  surgical  operation  be  requisite,  incision,  excision,  applica- 
tion of  potassa  fusa,  seton,  tapping,  or  injection,  are  all  at  the  dis- 
posal of  the  surgeon  :  the  two  latter  are  the  means  which  are  noAV 
generally  adopted,  but  as  they  do  not  always  succeed,  the  other 
means  are  occasionally  had  recoiu'se  to.  Incision  was  employed  by 
J ohn  Hunter;  it  was  performed  in  the  following  manner : — He 
made  an  incision  into  the  tunica  vaginaHs,  allowing  the  fluid  to 
escape,  and  then  sprinlding  flour  on  the  surface  of  the  tunic  to 
excite  inflammation,  the  membranous  sac  filled  up  by  granulation. 
This  operation,  however,  so  frequently  led  to  sloughing,  that  Mr. 
Pott  substituted  that  of  injection,  which  is  now  almost  always 
employed.  In  cases,  however,  in  which  there  is  a  great  difficulty 
in  forming  a  diagnosis,  incision  is  a  most  safe  mode  of  proceeding, 
pro\^ded  no  further  means  be  employed  to  produce  inflammation  of 
the  timica  vaginalis.  In  June  1839,  I  admitted  a  patient,  aged 
64,  into  Stephen's  ward,  Guy's  Hospital,  with  a  large  scrotal 
tumour,  which  had  formed  so  rapidly  that  I  doubted  whether  it  was 
hydrocele  or  hsematocele;  this  doubt  was  increased  by  the  perfect 
opacity  of  the  tumour,  and  I  proceeded  therefore  to  open  the  tunic 
by  way  of  exploration ;  a  pint  of  brownish  serum  was  evacuated, 
and  I  found  the  tunica  vaginalis  extremely  thickened,  in  some  parts 
cartilaginous,  and  at  its  upper  portion  ossified :  the  patient  was, 
however,  perfectly  cured  by  this  simple  operation.  My  colleague, 
Mr.  Cock,  also  treated  a  similar  case  by  incision,  but  in  that  in- 
stance the  whole  cartilaginous  tunic  was  thrown  off  by  a  sloughing 
process;  this  patient  also  recovered.  I  have  had  several  cases  in 
which  I  have  adopted  simple  incision  as  the  mode  of  treatment.  I 
select  the  following,  in  addition  to  that  already  described : — 

John  King,  set.  50,  was  admitted  in  February  into  Stephen's 
ward ;  he  was  a  temperate  man,  and  in  excellent  health.  About 
three  years  before,  he  received  a  blow  upon  the  scrotum,  which 
shortly  after  began  to  swell,  but  did  not  occasion  much  inconve- 
nience until  two  years  after  the  accident,  when,  in  getting  over  a 
stile,  he  again  struck  the  scrotum,  and  suff'ered  severe  pain  for  three 
weeks.  After  that  time  the  part  had  increased  in  size  with  gi-eat 
rapidity,  and  when  admitted  into  the  hospital  he  was  found  to  have 
hydrocele  on  the  right  side.  He  was  tapped,  and  twelve  ounces  of 
serum,  mixed  with  some  blood,  drawn  ofi".    After  the  operation, 

2  T  2 
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slight  febrile  excitement  ensued;  this,  however  subsided,  but  the 

S  _ulated.    An  incision  an  inch  and  a  half  m  ength^as 

now  made,  to  evacuate  the  fluid;  the  tumca  vagmahs  soon  fiU^^^^ 

Xh  gvanulations,  and  he  was  p—  m  ^^^^^^ 

Tt,  Sir  Astlev  Cooper's  note-book,  i  nnd  tiie  louowuib  ^ 

'i'l  op  Id  o/a  gentleman  for  hydroeele,  f-m  B^badoe.  by 

incision  iu  wliom  the  t,inica  vaginalis  was  converted  mto  a  distmct 
incis  on  in  ^^^^^^^^  ^^^^.^^^^  ^^^^  canUia- 

Lt  a  o?ieTs   'Went  flnid-.  tbe  cavity  grannlated,  and 

T^'^S^^^^^,  admitted  a  patient  .itb  a^rge 
opaAct-ti-^^  swelling  of      scrotunr.  winch  W  re^^^^^^^^^ 
,  How  and  was  attended  with  ecchymosis.    He  opeiatett  Dy  inc 

irritation  was  set  up,  and  *^Patient^ari_  _  .^^ 

by  incision  for       cnre  o  ^      i„t„i„etion  of  any  foreign  snb- 

ascertaining  the  precise  nature  of     J^^^^         ^^^^  e„„,, 

—  ^  L th'e  incision  alone, 

in  consequence  of  its  having  De  j^,^^^  vaginalis, 

without  the  introduction  of  some  inflammation  neces- 

wa.  often  insufdcient  to  P""  °[  mode  of  operating 

sary  to  the  1^  tt   distended  tunie.  pnnctm-e  it 

by  excision  is,  to  out  down  upon  tn  ^^^^.^ 

with  a  lancet,  and  ™f .rt^^Xn Tas  recommended  by 
with  a  tenaculum,  snip  it  on.  i  j  excision, 

Mr.  Kinder  Wood,  as  a  modificat »  »  «  e  ol  ^  ^ 

which  consisted  in  'ed  fo"  vears,  being  highly  dau- 
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Operation  by  caustic  was  adopted  at  one  time,  potassa  fusa 
being  the  escliarotic  employed.  It  was  applied  to  the  scrotum ; 
and  a  slough  being  thrown  oflF,  and  the  tunica  vaginalis  exposed,  it 
was  then  applied  to  that  tissue  until  it  penetrated  and  evacuated 
the  fluid.  This  mode  of  treatment  is  equally  tedious  and  severe, 
and  has  long  since  given  way  to  safer  and  more  certain  modes  of 
treatment. 

The  following  cases,  fi-om  Sir  Astley  Cooper's  note-book,  will 
prove  that  it  was  not  always  successful,  even  if  it  did  not  produce 
injurious  effects: — 

"  Mr.  Allen,  chemical  lecturer  at  Gufs,  sent  me  a  gentleman 
with  hydrocele,  whom  Mr.  Vance  had  attempted  to  cure  with  caustic; 
and  although  the  patient  had  suffered  much  from  its  application,  the 
disease  returned.  I  injected  this  case  with  a  solution  of  sulphate 
of  zinc,  and  the  patient  was  cured.'' 

The  second  case,  however,  shows  the  danger  of  employing 
caustic  : — 

"  Mr.  Cline  appHed  caustic  in  a  case  of  hydrocele  in  an  elderly 
gentleman ;  and  in  about  ten  days  afterwards,  when  the  inflamma- 
tion was  at  its  height,  the  patient  died  from  the  consequent  irritative 
fever." 

"  I  (says  Sir  Astley  Cooper)  lost  two  patients  myself  from  sub- 
mitting them  to  this  mode  of  operation  for  hydrocele,  and  then 
thought  it  high  time  to  give  it  up,  and  to  adopt  some  safer  method." 

Ope)'ation  by  seton. — Mr.  Pott  frequently  performed  this  opera- 
tion, and  seemed  for  some  time  to  prefer  it  to  every  other,  until, 
indeed,  he  substituted  injection  for  it.  I  have  myself,  upon  a  few 
occasions,  employed  seton  in  hydrocele;  but  its  use  produced  such 
alarming  symptoms,  that  I  have  entii^ely  laid  it  aside.  The  fol- 
lowing cases  will  be  sufficient,  I  think,  to  show  the  danger: — Mr. 
C — ,  of  Great  Marlborough-street,  some  years  ago  took  me  to  see 
a  patient  who  had  three  times  ineffectually  submitted  to  the  injec- 
tion of  a  hydrocele;  I  determined,  therefore,  upon  making  trial  of 
the  seton,  and  inserted  it  in  the  following  manner: — Having  drawn 
off  the  fluid  in  the  usual  way  with  the  trocar  and  canvda,  I  passed 
a  long  needle,  armed  with  a  strong  double  silk,  through  the  canula. 
I  thrust  the  needle  out  through  the  tunica  vaginalis  and  skin,  at 
the  upper  part  of  the  scrotum.  Eight  hom-s  after  the  operation, 
but  httle  inconvenience  had  been  experienced,  and  therefore  the 
seton  was  allowed  to  remain.  Next  morning  the  inflammation  was 
not  beyond  the  desired  extent  j  but  being  considered  sufficient,  the 
silk  was  removed.  In  the  evening,  the  patient  complained  of  great 
pain:  the  scrotum  was  considerably  swelled  and  uiflamed;  the 
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countenance  anxious;  and  the  pulse  fuU  and  hard.  Twenty  leeches 
and  fomentations,  were  apphed  to  the  parts;  and  calomel  and 
opium,  with  saline  effervescent  draughts,  prescribed.    The  next 
morning  I  found  my  patient  had  been  delii'ious  aU  night ;  sweUmg 
of  the  scrotmn  much  increased,  and  it  was  dark-coloured  and 
ecchymosed;  pulse  130;  bowels  freely  opened.    I  made  mcisions 
into  the  swellmg,  ordered  port  wine  poultice  to  be  apphed;  to 
continue  the  calomel  and  opium,  and  to  take  a  mixture,  con- 
sisting of  ammonia  and  bark ;  a  free  use  of  porter,  or  brandy-and- 
water,  also  to  be  permitted.    The  next  day  the  whole  scrotum  was 
in  a  state  of  slough;  the  dehiium  had  left  the  patient;  his  pulse 
was  only  100 ;  and  from  that  time  he  gradually  unproved,  and 

ultimately  got  quite  well.  ■,    i.  j  i. 

In  1833  I  admitted  a  patient  into  Job's  ward,  who  had  been 
the  subject  of  hydrocele  for  many  years :  he  had  three  times  had 
it  iniected,  but  without  benefit,  I  passed  a  seton  m  the  same 
manner  as  described  in  the  last  case.  Violent  constitutional  sjonp- 
toms  supervened,  and  ended  in  suppuration;  and  the  formation  ot 
matter  was  iadicated  by  severe  shiveiings.  I  laid  the  tunica  vagi- 
nalis open,  and  my  patient  ultimately  recovered,  but  not  without 
having;  undergone  imminent  danger  of  his  life. 

The  following  is  a  case  in  which  abscess,  as  weU  as  very  m'gent 
symptoms,  supervened,  upon  the  apphcation  of  a  f  °^;-fem7 
Cox  eet.  33,  was  taken  into  Naaman's  ward,  December  18.6,  mth 
hyd;ocele  on  the  right  side;  the  swelhng  was  about  the  size  of  a 
l4e  pear.    A  seton  was  passed  into  the  base  of  the  tumour  (with- 
out'drawing  off  the  fluid):  the  patient  went  on  weU  for  two  day  , 
when  the  part  became  very  painful,  much  swollen  rnth  qmck  puke 
hot  skin,  and  parched  tongue;  in  consequence  of  these  symptoms, 
th  Ln  was  withdrawn.    Nevertheless,  the  pam  m  the  scrotum 
continued,  and  was  followed  by  rigors,  until  a  1^'ge  abscess  formed; 
a  considerable  quantity  of  matter  was  evacuated,  the  rigors  ceased 
and  the  symptoms  of  fever  also  subsided.  About  three  weeks  after 
^e  operation  the  patient  was  again  seized  -^h  ~am  m  t^ 
part  which  became  again  swoUen,  and  extremely  tender ,  but  by 
leeciiel  and  medical  treatment  the  symptoms  were  once  more  ^b- 
duet  and  he  continued  gomg  on  well  for  ^-^'Y\^^£tfZ 
matt;r  began  again  to  collect  at  the  "PP-  ^^^^^^f  |^f^^^^^^^ 
scrotum;  it  was  evacuated  ^/^^f  ^f/tL^ 
the  abscess  contmued  very  hard,  and  ^i^cha  geci  i 
fluid,  he  was  placed  under  salivation  :  from  that  mie  he  giaa  y 
improved,  and  in  three  weeks  was  presented  cm-ed 

M.  llicord  modifies  the  application  of  the  seton  by  passmg  , 
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and  employing  them  at  the  same  time  as  sutures,  in  the  following 
manner : — He  first  passes  a  long  needle,  ai^med  with  a  double  silk, 
hoi-izontally  tlu-ough  the  tunica  vaginaHs,  at  the  point  of  junction 
of  the  upper  with  the  middle  third  of  the  tumour ;  and  a  second 
needle,  armed  in  the  same  manner,  at  the  junction  of  the  middle 
with  the  lower  third  of  the  scrotum :  he  then  draws  olf  the  fluid 
with  a  trocar,  between  the  hgatures ;  and  havmg  emptied  the  sac, 
passes  a  piece  of  bougie  or  quill  vertically  through  the  loops  of  the 
double  ligatiu-e  on  one  side,  and  ties  their  free  ends  over  a  similarly 
placed  piece  of  bougie  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  scrotum,  drawing 
the  hgature  tight ;  thus  bringing  a  large  sui-face  of  the  tunica  vagi- 
nalis of  each  side  of  the  sac  in  close  contact.  From  the  violent 
effects  produced  by  the  common  seton,  I  should  certakdy  much  fear 
the  restdt  of  this  more  complicated  mode  of  proceeding ;  but  I  have 
heard  a  surgeon  who  has  seen  M.  Eicord  apply  it,  say  that  it 
answers  remarkably  well,  and  that  he  never  mtnessed  any  bad 
symptoms  arising  from  its  use. 

Among  other  methods  of  treating  hydrocele — ^rather,  however, 
with  the  view  to  its  palhation,  than  to  its  permanent  cure — is,  that 
of  puncturuag  the  hydrocele  with  a  fine  needle,  technically  termed 
acupuncturation ;  a  plan  of  treatment  which  was  fiirst  recommended 
by  my  friend.  Dr.  Lewis,  of  Finsbury-place.  The  puncture  must  be 
suflBciently  deep  to  enter  the  tunica  vaginalis,  and  permit  of  the 
fluid  exuding  when  the  needle  is  withdrawn.    In  about  three  days 
after  the  operation,  the  hydi'ocele  will  have  entirely  disappeared, 
even  when  the  accumulation  of  fluid  is  large.    It  is  said,  that  when 
the  hydrocele  is  small,  the  progress  and  manner  of  the  cure  is  not 
perceptible ;  but  when  the  hydrocele  contains  a  large  quantity  of 
fluid,  it  is  effused  from  the  tunica  vaginahs  into  the  cellular  tissue, 
and  in  the  course  of  three  or  fom^  days  from  the  time  of  making 
the  puncture,  will  be  completely  absorbed.    The  advantages  stated 
to  be  obtained  from  this  plan  over  the  method  of  tapping  by  a 
trocar,  which  I  shall  next  describe,  are, — firstly,  there  is  no  danger 
of  wounding  the  testicle;  secondly,  the  reaccumulation  of  water  takes 
place  very  slowly  after  puncture  with  a  needle,  even  if  the  hydro- 
cele be  not  permanently  cured.     Thirdly,  the  simplicity  of  the 
operation  is  so  great,  that  it  is  not  necessary  to  wait  for  a  great 
acciunulation  of  fluid  before  making  the  puncture.    I  believe  this 
treatment  has  been  tried  in  a  large  number  of  cases,  and  that  it 
has  proved  very  successful — ^that  is,  as  successful  as  merely  palliative 
treatment  can  be  considered. 
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CONTINUATION  OF  DISEASES  OF  THE  GENITAL  OEGANS — 

HYDROCELE. 

Operation  of  tapping — Cases — Injection  of  a  hydrocele  by  the  old 
method — By  tincture  of  iodine — Preparation  of  the  patient — 
Cases — Mode  of  operation — Precautions  in  inserting  the  canula — 
Case — Manner  in  which  the  cure  is  effected— The  hydrocele  may 
be  divided  into  more  than  one  sac — Operation  under  such  circum- 
stances— Case — Care  necessary  to  avoid  throwing  the  injection 
into  the  cellular  tissue — Cases. 

Congenital  hydrocele— Difference  between  it  and  simple  hydrocele— 
Diagnosis— Case— Treatment— Encysted  hydrocele—  Cases- 
Spermatozoa  in  the  fluid  of  the  cysts— Hydrocele  of  spermatic 
chord— Diagnosis  sometimes  difficult— Condition  of  the  swelling 
—Cases— Treatment— Encysted  hydrocele  of  the  spermatic  chord 
—Treatment— Hdsmatocele— Its  characteristics  —  Symptoms- 
Cause — Treatment — Cases. 

Operation  of  tapping.— This  can  only  be  considered  as  a  palliative 
means  of  treatment,  for  the  fluid  usually  reaccumulates  if  it  be 
merely  drawn  off  without  any  stimulating  appHcation  being  made 
to  induce  an  altered  action  in  the  secreting  membrane.    It  does, 
however,  sometimes  happen  that  a  permanent  cm-e  is  estabUshed  by 
tapping;  in  simple  cases  of  hydrocele,  therefore,  I  always  first  try  the 
effect  of  tliis  safe  operation  before  I  have  recourse  to  a  more  Aaolent 
one  The  mstruments  required  are  a  trocar  and  canula,  and  the  mode 
of  using  them  is  as  follows:— The  patient  bemg  placed  before  the 
operator  in  the  standing  posture,  with  his  back  resting  agamst  the 
wall,  the  scrotum  is  grasped  with  the  left  hand  (the  position  of 
•the  testicle  bemg  previously  ascertained);  the  fluid  is  then  pressed 
forwai'ds  to  render  the  tumour  perfectly  tense,  aaid  the  trocar  and 
canula,  oiled  beforehand,  are  quickly,  and  with  a  half-tm-n  of  the  hand, 
^ving  as  it  were  a  semi-rotatory  thrust,  plunged  into  the  tuinoui-, 
usuaUy  in  the  lower  third  of  the  swelling:  the  forefmger  of  the 
right  hand  should  be  kept  upon  the  shaft  of  the  instrmnent  dm-ing 
the  time  of  makmg  the  thrust,  so  as  to  exactly  regulate  the  depth 
to  which  it  may  be  aUowed  to  penetrate.    The  trocai'  and  canula 
having  entered  the  tumour,  the  trocar  is  to  be  withdi-awn,  and  the 
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canula  being  pushed  completely  home,  the  water  is  allowed  to  flow 
off.  The  degree  of  obliquity  at  which  the  trocar  is  inserted  depends 
entirely  upon  the  position  of  the  testicle;  it  is,  therefore,  a  matter 
of  considerable  importance  to  ascertain  beforehand  the  exact  situ- 
ation of  that  organ,  especially  if  the  patient  had  ever  before  been 
subjected  to  this  operation,  as  the  first  puncture  may  have  produced 
adhesion  of  the  testicle  to  the  cicatrix  of  the  old  wound  in  the 
timica  vaginahs.  If  a  sm-geon  were  to  take  it  for  granted  that  in 
his  second  operation  he  would  be  safe  in  puncturing  at  the  same 
point  as  before,  he  would  incur  the  risk  of  wounding  the  testicle 
instead  of  penetrating  the  sac.    In  illustration  of  this  Sir  Astley 

Cooper  relates  the  following  case  : — Sir  W.  ,  Bart.,  consulted 

an  eminent  surgeon  with  hydrocele.  The  latter  attempted  to  draw 
off  the  water,  but  on  withdrawing  the  trocar,  which  had  entered 
the  tumour  with  great  difficulty,  no  fluid  followed;  violent  orchitis 
supervened,  and  it  was  quite  clear  that  the  trocar  had  entered  the 
body  of  the  testicle.  As  soon  as  the  inflammation  of  the  testicle 
had  subsided,  the  patient  consulted  Sir  Astley  Cooper  for  his 
hydrocele :  he  pxmctured  the  scrotum  from  behind,  drew  off  the 
fluid,  and  the  patient  was  immediately  reheved. 

JNIr.  Musgrove,  of  Finsbury  Crescent,  brought  me  a  patient  who 
was  the  subject  of  hydrocele,  which,  upon  examination  with  a 
candle,  I  found  to  be  unusual  as  to  the  situation  of  the  fluid,  the 
testicle  being  placed  in  front,  although  the  patient  had  never  before 
had  an  operation  performed.  I  passed  in  the  trocar  at  the  posterior 
part  of  the  scrotum,  and  readily  drew  off  the  fluid. 

Simple,  however,  as  is  the  operation  of  tapping,  it  should  not 
be  had  recourse  to  without  some  preparation  of  the  patient;  for  it 
has  not  unfrequently  happened  that  without  this  precaution  violent 
constitutional  disturbance  has  been  produced. 

I  was  consulted  by  a  gentleman,  aged  68,  who  was  the  subject 
of  a  large  hydrocele:  the  tumour  was  transparent,  in  no  degree 
painful,  and  the  patient  appeared  to  be  in  good  health:  twelve  hours 
after  I  had  performed  the  operation  of  simple  tapping,  he  was,  how- 
ever, seized  with  shivering,  and  great  pain  in  the  scrotum;  in- 
flammation continued  to  increase,  sloughing  ensued,  his '  pulse 
became  low  and  quick,  his  tongue  covered  by  a  bro^oi  fm',  and 
slight  delirium  supervened;  I  ordered  him  calomel,  large  doses  of 
Dover's  powder,  ammonia  and  serpentary;  I  also  made  incisions 
into  the  scrotum,  apphed  a  potdtice  of  stale  beer  grounds,  and 
allowed  the  free  use  of  brandy  and  water :  the  patient  ultimately 
recovered,  although  his  life  had  been  in  great  danger.  After  his 
recovery  he  told  me  that  he  was  subject  to  htemorrhoids,  from  which 
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lie  was  suffering  greatly  at  the  time  he  consulted  me  for  the  hydro- 
cele: had  I  been  aware  of  this,  before  the  operational  should  cer- 
tainly have  deferred  it. 

Sir  Astley  Cooper  mentions  the  following  case  which  came 
under  his  notice,  and  to  which  I  find  aflBxed  in  his  note-book 
"  important:"— Mr.  Green,  of  Lewisham,  in  October,  1798,  drew 
off  a  quart  of  fluid  from  a  hydrocele  for  Mr.  Thompson,  aged 
64;  nothing  untoward  occurred  at  the  time,  but  sloughing  super- 
vened, and  on  the  sixth  day  the  patient  died.  Upon  post-mortem 
examination  notHng  could  be  found  to  account  for  this  termination 
as  far  as  related  to  the  hydrocele,  but  the  hver  was  much  diseased: 
Sir  Astley  remarks,  therefore,  upon  the  necessity  of  due  exammation 
of  the  general  constitutional  condition  of  a  patient  before  submittmg 
him  to  the  operation  for  hydrocele. 

I  have  akeady  spoken  of  the  necessity  of  a  strict  inquiry'  mto 
the  history  of  all  cases  of  hydrocele;  for  although  an  abnormal 
secretion  of  serum  may  exist  in  the  tunica  vaginaHs,  it  maybe  con- 
comitant with  disease  of  the  testicle,  which  may  render  the  operation 
of  tapping  either  useless  or  injurious.    Sir  Astley  Cooper  mentions 
thefoUowing  very  interesting  case:— A  gentleman  consulted  him 
with  a  swelhng  of  the  scrotum,  and  stated  that  he  had  been  to  a 
surgeon,  who  had  passed  a  trocar  into  the  tumour,  but  that  no 
water  foUowed.     Sir  Astley  discovered  that  his  patient  had  some 
suspicious  eruptions  about  his  person,  and  he  admitted  that  he  had 
had  syphHis  six  months  before.    Sir  Astley  placed  hmi  under  a 
course  of  mercury,  and  in  a  short  time  the  swelhng  of  the  testicle 
and  the  fluid  within  the  tunica  vaginahs,  were  both  removed.  A 
patient  once  consulted  me  with  a  pyi^amidal  tumour  of  the  scrotum 
which  had  formed  insidiously,  and  without  pain,  and  which  although 
opaque,  from  its  distinct  fluctuation  I  considered  to  ^.ydrocek 
and  pa;sed  a  trocar  into  it:  not  more  than  a  drachm  o^^V^^^ 
escaped,  and  having  found  my  mistake,  I  at  ^^^^^^^Yl^^^' 
of  piaster  over  the  puncture:  no  iH  effects  resulted,  ^d  I  subse 
quently  removed  the  testicle,  which  proved  to  be  affected  by  the 
To  cystiform  disease.  I  showed  the  patient  to  S.  Astley  Cooper 
who  remarked,  that  from  the  size  of  the  cyst,  and  fluctuat  ng  fee 
of  the  tumour,  he  was  not  surprised  at  my  havmg  mistaken  the 

"^'"'Thave  already  said  that  tapping  is  not  to  be  considered  as  a 
means  for  the  radical  cuve  of  hydrocele,  and  I  shall  therefore  no^^ 
TpeS  of  the  modes  winch  are  employed  for  ^f  ^^^^ 
of  the  disease,  upon  the  reaccumulation  of  the  fluid  aftei  the  tapping^ 
has  been  performed. 
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Operation  of  injection. — For  this  mode  of  treating  hydrocele, 
medical  science  is  indebted  to  Sir  James  Erie;  it  has  superseded  all 
the  other  modes  of  -which  I  have  ah-eady  spoken  for  effecting  a 
radical  cm'e.  Wine  and  water,  solutions  of  sulph.  zinc,  and  various 
other  agents  fitted  to  induce  inflammation  of  the  tunica  vaginalis, 
have  been  employed;  but  of  late  years,  Mr,  Martin,  formerly  of 
Calcutta,  fii'st  recommended  the  following  injection: — Tinct.  lodinii 
Co.  3ij.;  Aqua  destil,  ^vj.  M.  Of  this  mixture  two  drachms  are 
thrown  into  the  timic  after  the  serum  has  been  withdrawn,  and 
left  there  to  produce  its  effects.  Dr.  Goodear,  also  of  Calcutta, 
states,  that  out  of  two  hundred  and  seventy-six  cases  in  which  he 
had  employed  this  injection,  he  only  failed  twice  in  permanently 
cming  the  disease. 

The  mode  of  performing  the  operation  of  injection  only  differs 
fi'om  the  simple  tapping,  in  the  operator  being  prepared  with  a 
syi'inge  or  an  india  rubber  bottle,  fm^nished  with  a  stop-cock  and 
nozzle;  the  point  of  the  latter  is  to  be  inserted  into  the  canula, 
and  the  fluid  (whatever  the  injection  may  be)  thrown  into  the 
tunica  vaginalis.  I  ought,  perhaps,  to  mention  that  the  patient 
should  be  placed  in  the  recumbent  posture  during  this  operation, 
for  the  acuteness  of  the  pain  may  induce  fainting.  "When  port 
wine  is  employed  as  the  injection,  it  is  generally  mixed  with  twice 
its  bulk  of  water,  or  should  this  be  a  repetition  of  a  former  opera- 
tion, equal  parts  of  wine  and  water  may  be  used.  When  sulphate 
of  zinc  is  prefeiTcd,  the  solution  should  be  of  the  strength  of  a 
drachm  of  the  salt  to  a  pint  of  water;  and  when  either  wine  and 
water  or  solution  of  sulphate  of  zinc  are  injected,  a  sufficient 
quantity  should  be  thrown  in  to  distend  the  tunica  vaginafis  to 
about  two-thirds  of  the  size  to  which  it  had  been  extended  by  the 
serum.  The  injecting  fluid  is  to  be  retained  within  the  tunic  tmtil 
the  patient  complains  of  pain  passing  along  the  cord  and  extending 
to  the  loins,  when  it  is  to  be  allowed  to  pass  ofi"  through  the 
canula.  It  generally  requires  for  the  fluid  to  remain  in  the  tunic 
about  five  minutes  before  the  patient  complains  of  the  degree  of 
pain  considered  to  indicate  the  action  necessary  for  the  cure  of  the 
disease.  After  the  injection  has  been  withdrawn,  the  treatment  of 
the  patient  must  be  regulated  by  the  degree  of  pain  he  expeiiences; 
if  this  be  very  great,  he  should  be  kept  in  the  recumbent  posture, 
and  upon  low  diet;  but  if  it  be  moderate,  so  that  it  may  not  be 
considered  to  indicate  quite  sufiicient  irritation  in  the  parts,  he 
should  take  gentle  exercise  and  generous  diet  to  excite  the  requisite 
amount  of  inflammatory  action.  A  successful  result  of  the  treat- 
ment is  indicated  by  swelling  of  the  scrotum,  which  gradually 
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enlarges  imtil  it  attains  a  size  equal  to  that  of  the  original  disease; 
at  this  period  the  patient  is  generaUy  much  disappointed  to  find  the 
inconvenience  even  greater  than  before  the  operation,  not  being 
aware  that  these  symptoms  are  evidences  of  the  effectual  action  of 
the  remedies.    In  about  four  days  the  swelhng  begins  to  subside, 
the  pain  ceases,  and  although  it  may  be  some  time  before  the  part 
is  restored  to  its  natural  state,  the  patient  is  perfectly  convalescent. 
This  operation  is  not,  however,  to  be  considered  infaUible,  for  I  have 
myself  known  several  instances  of  the  disease  returning  after  the 
employment  of  the  injections  of  zmc  and  water,  although  they 
apparently  produced  all  the  effects  necessary  to  the  cm-e.  Neither 
is  it  an  operation  that  can  be  considered  wholly  free  from  danger, 
as  the  foUowing  case  will  prove:— Wilham  Rownslow,  aged  60,  was 
tapped  by  Mr.  Morgan,  and  about  twelve  ounces  of  serum  evacuated; 
port  wine  and  water  were  injected,  and  the  patient  insisted  upon 
goino-  home:  the  same  night  he  was  attacked  by  acute  mflammation 
of  the  tunica  vaginahs:  he  sent  for  a  surgeon,  who  mistook  it  for  a 
case  of  sti-angulated  hernia,  and  sent  him  back  to  Guy's  Hospital: 
the  tunica  vaginalis  was  laid  open,  and  the  proper  remedies 
prescribed,  but  sloughing  took  place,  a  high  degree  of  m-itative 
fever  ensued,  and  on  the  third  day  the  patient  died. 

Sir  Astley  Cooper,  in  1824,  operated  on  the  Spamsh  Ambas- 
sador for  the  radical  cure  of  hydrocele,  employing  wme  and  water 
as  the  injection;  in  thirty  hours  after,  the  patient  was  seized  with 
ti'ismus;  large  doses  of  calomel  and  opium  were  admmistered  under 
the  advice  of  Dr.  BaiUie  and  Mr.  Cline,  and  the  patient  ultunately 
rcco  vcrc  d. 

Dr  Earre  has  told  me,  that  in  Barbadoes  it  is  not  at  aU  uncom- 
mon for  tetanus  to  follow  injection  of  a  hydrocele,  and  so  much  is 
this  result  dreaded,  that  surgeons  in  that  coxmtry  rarely  attempt  the 
radical  cure,  but  merely  have  recourse  to  f  Pf  f;;^^.!^,' 
tapping.    In  Sir  Astley  Coopei-'s  note-book  I  find  the  fo^^^^^^^ 
remarks  from  information  obtained  from  the  same  authonty  Di. 
Ea're  related  to  me  a  case  which  fell  under  his  notice  m  Bax-badoes 
of  peritoneal  inflammation  foUowing  injection  of  a  ^rocele  -d 
whfch  destroyed  the  hfe  of  the  patient."  It  has  always  occur  d  to 
me  that  this  might  have  been  a  case  of  congemtal  hydrocele  m 
which  of  course,  the  injection  ought  not  to  have  been  employed. 
In  July  1830  I  in  acted  a  hydrocele  with  the  sohvtion  of  zmc, 

for  a  gentman  ai  the  Trafalgar  Hotel,  aiul  all  seemed  to  pi^gress 

quite  favourably,  for  the  first  two  days,  when  he  was  --d^. 

Lent  rigor,  sickness,  and  great  pain  m  the 

opium  were  ordered,  and  aia  effei-vescmg  ch-aught,  with  an  excess 
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ammonia.  An  opening  was  made  into  the  tunica  vaginalis,  pus 
evacuated^  aud  the  patient  recovered,  although  the  irritative  fever  at 
one  time  had  risen  to  a  dangerous  height. 

From  the  endence  of  these  effects  resulting  from  the  injection 
of  wine  and  water  or  zinc,  and  from  the  account  given  by  Dr. 
Goodear  of  the  almost  invariable  success  which  has  attended  the 
employment  of  iodine,  I  have  for  several  years  adopted  the  plan  of 
treatment  proposed  by  that  gentleman,  and  out  of  thirty-seven  cases 
have  had  but  one  failure,  which  can  indeed  scarcely  be  considered 
in  that  hght,  as  a  large  portion  of  the  injecting  fluid  accidentally 
escaped  on  withdi'awuig  the  canula.  In  injecting  this  fluid  I  never 
nse  the  india-rubber  bottle,  but  have  a  small  brass  syringe  for  the 
purpose. 

One  circumstance  has  struck  me  as  very  singular  in  the  use  of 
this  injection;  it  is,  that  it  frequently  produces  so  httle  pain  that  I 
have,  in  some  cases,  considered  failure  as  almost  certain,  and  yet 
without  either  sweUing  or  pain  the  cure  has  been  complete.  I 
subjoin  one  or  two  cases  in  illustration  of  this  fact: — The  Rev.  Mr. 
H.,  of  Norfolk,  had  had  hydrocele  on  both  sides  for  six  years;  two 
years  ago  he  had  the  fluid  drawn  off  from  both  hydroceles,  and  had 
the  right  side  injected  with  wine  and  water,  but  iueffectually :  a 
year  and  a  half  after,  he  had  the  same  side  injected  with  solution  of 
zinc,  and  was  cured.  The  left  hydrocele  then  became  troublesome, 
and  he  submitted  to  the  injection  of  wine  and  water,  which  proved 
unsuccessful.  He  then  had  reco\irse  to  a  second  operation  on  the 
left  side,  when  the  surgeon  employed  zinc,  which  had  previously 
succeeded,  but  on  this  trial  it  also  failed.  He  consulted  me  in 
February,  1839,  when  I  injected  the  tincture  iodine  in  the  pro- 
portions already  described,  and  the  disease  was  perfectly  cured  with 
httle  apparent  inflammation  or  pain. 

In  July,  1840,  I  injected  a  hydrocele  for  a  patient  of  Mr. 
McCann,  of  ParUament-street,  with  the  iodhie  injection,  in  this  case 
also  with  complete  success,  although  the  patient  suffered  no  pain 
either  upon  the  injection  of  the  fluid  or  subsequently.  An  Irish 
peer  came  to  my  house  and  requested  me  to  draw  off  the  water 
from  his  hydrocele.  I  proposed  to  attempt  the  radical  cure,  to 
which  he  rephed,  "your  uncle  and  three  other  surgeons  have 
already  injected  the  hydrocele  ineffectually,  and  therefore  I  do  not 
wish  to  submit  to  any  further  attempt."  I  stated  to  him  the  effect 
of  the  new  injection,  and  then  with  his  consent  tlu-ew  in  half  a 
drachm  of  compound  tincture  of  iodine  with  a  cbachm  and  a  half 
of  water.  The  injection  produced  no  pain.  His  lordship  called 
upon  me  a  week  after,  and  laughed  at  my  remedy,  but  from  that 
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moment,  although  the  circumstance  occurred  four  years  ago,  he  has 
had  no  return  of  the  disease. 

The  mode  in  which  the  cure  is  effected  in  all  cases  of  injection, 
is,  I  beheve,  by  altering  the  action  of  the  capillaries  of  the  tunica 
vaginaHs,  and  not  by  the  effusion  of  plastic  matter,  producmg  the 
adhesion  of  the  sides  of  the  tunic;  in  many  preparations  of  the 
tunica  vaginahs,  after  successful  injection  for  hydrocele,  no  such 
adhesions  are  found.    It  sometimes  happens  that  partial  adhesions 
are  formed,  dividing  the  tunic  into  two  or  more  sacs,  and  in  such 
cases  it  has  occurred  that  these  sacs  have  secreted  fluid,  and  the 
hydrocele  has  put  on  a  complex  form,  being  divided  in  distinct 
chambers,  as  it  were,  each  of  which  must  be  opened  for  the  evacua- 
tion of  its  fluid.    In  tapping  a  patient  for  hydrocele,  at  Guy's 
Hospital,  I  found  the  tumour  only  partly  dimmished  after  the  fluid 
had  escaped,  and  that  a  transparent  fluctuatmg  sweUmg  stiH 
remained;  this  I  then  pressed  agabist  the  canula,  winch  I  had  kept 
in  the  first  sac,  and  re-inti'oducing  the  trocar,  punctured  it,  and  let 
out  the  fluid.    I  did  not  inject  this  case,  in  consequence  of  the 
pecuharity  just  named,  and  as  I  never  saw  the  patient  after,  cannot 
tell  whether  the  disease  returned. 

The  only  precaution  necessary  in  the  performance  of  the  opera- 
tion of  injection,  is  to  push  the  canula  quite  home  into  the  cavity 
of  the  tunica  vaginahs,  for  if  it  be  only  partly  mserted,  and  not 
beyond  the  sht  at  the  extremity  of  the  canula,  when  you  inject  the 
flvdd  you  ^^dU  throw  it  into  the  cellular  membrane  of  the  scrotum,  and 
not  Lto  the  tunica  vagmahs,-an  accident  which  wiU  probably 
produce  sloughing  of  the  whole  scrotum.     I  have  kno^vn  this 
accident  to  occm^  several  times  with  young  operators,  who  ai-e  hable 
rather  to  push  the  trocar  gently  into  the  scrotum,  than  to  jerk  it  m 
with  the  quick  semi-rotatory  motion  necessary  to  its  perfect  mtroduc- 
tion   When  the  instrument  is  gently  pushed  onwards  the  shoulder  o 
the  canula  is  very  hkely  to  carry  the  tunica  vaginalis  before  it,  without 
entering  the  cavity,  so  that  the  injection  is  only  thrown  into  the 
"ecus  celJar  tissues,  the  probable  -ult  of  .^ich  ^ 
renceis  shown  in  the  following  case  described  in  Sir  Astley  Coopei  s 
nZ     "  I  injected  a  hydi-ocele  for  a  man  between  fifty  and  sixty 
yelrs  of  age,  Ll  the  disease  returned:  about  two  years  after,  tins 
I2el2  readmitted  into  Guy's  under  the  care  of  Mr  Forster 
Th    gaye  permission  to  one  of  his  dressers  to  -3-^^^;  the  c^^^^^^^^^ 
was  not  pioperly  introduced  into  the  tuiuca  vaginalis,  so  that  t  e 
Lklwt  Zwn  into  the  cellular  membrane  of  the  scrotum:  nolent 
"a^u  and  mortification  foDowed  and  the  patient  died."  I 
have  known  this  accident  to  occm^  on  three  occasions. 
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As  soon  as  you  find,  upon  turning  the  stop-cock,  that  the 
injected  fluid  does  not  return  thi-ough  tlie  canula,  you  may  be  cer- 
tain either  that  the  injection  has  been  thrown  into  the  cellular 
membrane,  or  that  the  canula  has  slipped  out  of  the  tunica  vaginalis; 
some  means  must  therefore  be  adopted  for  the  evacuation  of  the 
fluid,  and  this  can  only  be  efi'ected  by  incision.  Lay  open  the 
tunica  vaginalis  in  the  case  of  the  canula  having  accidentally  slipped 
out,  and  make  several  incisions  into  the  scrotum  if  the  fluid  be 
thrown  into  the  cellular  membrane;  in  either  case,  if  these  plans  be 
adopted,  dangerous  effects  may  generally  be  prevented. 

I  may  give  yon  another  useful  hint,  gentlemen,  never  to  even 
tap  a  hydrocele,  much  less  inject  it,  while  there  is  any  sign  of 
inflammation,  for  even  the  puncture  may  be  productive  of  harm. 

A  gentleman  was  the  subject  of  hydrocele,  and  had  frequently 
had  the  fluid  drawn  ofi" :  upon  one  occasion,  in  attempting  to  reach 
a  book,  he  fell,  and  struck  the  scrotum  against  a  chair;  finding  the 
part  swollen  and  painful,  he  went  to  a  surgeon,  who  immediately 
tapped  him.  Very  httle  water  passed,  and  what  came  was  mixed 
with  blood ;  violent  inflammation  followed,  and  it  became  necessary 
to  lay  open  the  tunica  vaginaHs  by  incision.  This  patient  recovered, 
but  not  without  having  incurred  considerable  danger:  the  proper 
treatment  here  would  have  been  to  have  allayed  the  inflammatory 
action  before  puncture  was  made  into  the  tunic. 

Congenital  hydrocele. — The  only  diff"erence  between  this  and 
the  simple  hydrocele  of  the  tunica  vaginaHs,  consists  in  the  cu'cum- 
stance  of  a  communication  existing  between  the  timic  and  the 
general  cavity  of  the  peritoneum.  The  physical  signs  of  this  kind 
of  hydrocele  are  so  similar  to  those  of  the  simpler  description,  that 
its  appearance  alone  by  no  means  furnishes  any  diagnostic  mark  of 
the  nature  of  the  disease:  but  if  from  the  youth  of  the  patient,  or 
any  other  cause,  there  be  reason  to  suspect  this  congenital  condition, 
you  may  test  it  by  grasping  the  tumour  firmly,  when  the  fluid  may 
be  pressed  into  the  cavity  of  the  peritoneum,  so  that  the  scrotal 
tumour  disappears,  but  returns  soon  after  the  pressure  is  removed. 
A  young  man,  named  Probert,  some  years  ago  consulted  me  for  a 
hydrocele.  Upon  examination,  I  found  the  tumour  perfectly  trans- 
parent, and  recommended  him  to  have  it  immediately  tapped;  when, 
upon  grasping  the  tumour  firmly,  to  render  it  sufiiciently  tense  for 
the  easy  introduction  of  the  trocar,  it  vanished  under  my  hand,  and 
the  nature  of  the  case  was  at  once  rendered  obvious.  I  desisted 
from  the  operation,  ordered  a  truss  to  be  worn,  and  afterwards 

succeeded  in  obliteratuig  the  connexion  between  the  two  cavities,  

thus  eff'ecting  a  radical  cure.  Acupmicturation  may  be  safely  adopted 
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in  cases  of  congenital  hydrocele  that  are  not  cured  by  the  pressure 
of  a  truss.  The  mode  of  proceeding  is  to  insinuate  the  needle  into 
the  tunica  vaginahs  by  several  punctures,  which  permit  of  the  exu- 
dation of  the  fluid  into  the  ceUular  membrane,  where  it  becomes  , 

absorbed.  i  i?i  • 

Encysted  hydrocele  is  so  termed  when  the  fluid,  instead  of  bemg 
contained  within  the  tunica  vagbiahs,  is  secreted  in  an  adventitious 
cyst ;  these  cysts  are  well  described  by  Mr.  Curhng  as  being  analo- 
gous'to  the  aqueous  encysted  tumours  which  are  developed  in  the 
kidney  and  Hver ;  I  think  he  might  have  added,  other  organs  covered 
by  a  serous  membrane,  for  I  have  never  found  analogous  cysts 
exceptmg  under  the  splanchnic  serous  coverings.  In  the  testicle 
they  are  usuaUy  found  between  the  epididymis  audits  serous  cover- 
ing but  are  sometimes  placed  between  the  tunica  vaginalis  and  the 
tunica  albuginea  of  the  body  of  the  testicle  :  in  either  case,  upon 
examination,  the  tumours  give  the  idea  that  they  are  completely 
adventitious,  and  that  they  are  superadded  to  the  natural  structures 
of  the  part,  while  common  hydrocele  seems  to  unphcate  all  the 
natural  structures,  and  consists,  indeed,  merely  in  an  mordmate 
accumulation  of  a  natural  secretion. 

On  the  4th  of  January,  1845,  Mr.  Tilsit,  of  Blackfnars  Koad, 
brought  me  a  patient  who  had  a  small  tumour  in  the  scrotum, 
which,  upon  examination,  felt  like  a  supernumerary  testicle;  and, 
what  is  singular,  when  pressed,  it  gave  the  same  sensation  to  the 
natient  Upon  examination,  the  tumour,  in  tHs  case,  was  found  to 
L  quite  transparent,  which  proved  it  to  be  one  of  these  aqiieous 
encysted  tumours.  I  pmictured  the  tonour  with  a  needle,  ord^-ed 
a  lotion  of  hydrochlorate  of  ammonia  and  spirit  of  mne  and  water, 
and  a  suspensory  bandage  ;  the  patient  perfectly  recovered. 

December  1, 1837 ;  a  gentleman,  aged  54,  residmg  neai"  Bristol, 
consulted  me  for  disease  of  the  left  testicle,  but  stated,  at  the  same 
time,  that  he  had  sufl^ered  very  little  pain  or  inconyemence.  Upon 
exandnation,  I  found  a  small  swelhng,  about  the  size  of  a  walnut 
S^ld  at  the  upper  part  of  the  left  testicle,  imme^ately  over  h 
head  of  the  epididymis,  occupying  the  space  bet^^^en  it^d  the 
spermatic  chord.    The  tumour  was  fluctuating,  and  I  at  tog^ 
it  originated  in  a  varicose  state  of  the  vems;  but,  as  I  could  not 
empty  the  swelling  by  pressure,  I  examined  it,  and  foui^  t  qui  e 
transparent.    I  punctured  it  with  a  needle,  squeezed  out  the  fluid 
ntrthe  funding  cellulai-  membrane,  ordered  evaporating  lotions 
and  pur^  v     and\lirected  the  patient  to  wear  suspensory  ban- 
dageflined  wiih  oil-silk.    This  gentleman  wrote  to  me  two  months 
afterwards,  stating  that  he  had  perfectly  recovered  _ 

A  patient  was  admitted  under  my  care,  at  Guy  s  Hospital,  m  lio 
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had  a  swelling  upon  the  body  of  the  testicle.  The  tumour  was 
transpai-ent :  I  punctured  it  with  a  lancet,  and  collected  the  eva- 
cuated fluid,  which  I  foimd,  upon  examination,  was  very  slightly 
coagidable  by  heat;  in  fact,  it  had  all  the  appearance  of  spring  water; 
but  mider  the  microscope — to  which  test  I  was  induced  to  submit 
it,  from  havmg  read  a  paper  on  the  subject  by  the  late  Mr.  Liston, 
— I  found  it  contained  spermatozoa,  which  proved  the  disease  to  be 
encysted  hydrocele.  The  fluid  re-collected  before  the  patient  left 
the  hospital :  I  passed  a  seton  of  a  single  silk  through  the  sac,  and 
the  disease  was  perfectly  cui-ed. 

Professor  Owen,  upon  being  told  that  spermatozoa  had  been 
found  in  the  fluid  of  these  cysts,  and  bemg  anxious  to  investigate 
the  matter,  as  he  had  no  opportunity  of  obtaining  a  recent  case, 
examined  the  fluid  of  a  preparation  which  had  been  put  up  some 
years  before  in  the  College  of  Surgeons,  and,  by  the  aid  of  the 
microscope,  discovered  a  considerable  quantity  of  dead  animalcule. 
Since  Mr.  Liston  made  this  discovery,  some  surgeons  have  said 
that  they  have  found  these  entozoa  in  the  fluid  of  common  hydro- 
cele. I  have  frequently  sought  for,  and  foimd  them  in  some  in- 
stances, in  this  fluid ;  but  Mr.  John  Dalrymple,  who  has  written 
upon  the  subject,  remai-ks,  that  he  behoves,  when  they  are  found 
under  these  cu-cumstances,  the  surgeon  had  probably  pimctured 
either  the  vas  deferens  or  testicle  in  evacuating  the  hydrocele. 

Hydrocele  of  the  spermatic  chord  is  rather  an  unusual  aff'ec- 
tion,  and  must  result  fi-om  a  congenital  tendency  to  its  forma- 
tion, in  consequence  of  the  tunica  vaginalis  of  the  spermatic  chord 
remaining  open,  either  between  the  two  abdominal  rings,  or  between 
the  external  abdommal  ring  and  the  testicle,  leaving  a  space  for  the 
coUection  of  serum.  The  disease  is  precisely  similar  to  hydrocele 
of  the  testicle  in  every  pathological  point  of  view,  but  the  diagnosis 
is  much  more  difficult. 

When  the  collection  of  fluid  takes  place  in  the  inguinal  canal, 
the  resulting  swellmg  has  the  appearance  of  a  bubonocele,  and  it  is 
often  very  difficult  to  distinguish  the  one  from  the  other;  for 
although  it  has  been  said  that  in  hernia  the  impulse  in  coughing 
wiU  foi-m  a  sufficient  distinguishing  mark,  yet  hydrocele  also  receives 
such  an  unpulse  from  the  mfluence  of  the  abdommal  muscles  in  the 
act  of  coughing,  that  we  can  scarcely  rely  on  that  indication.  Its 
fluctuatmg  feel,  the  absence  of  any  derangement  in  the  fimction  of 
the  bowels,  and  of  all  symptoms  consequent  upon  such  derano-e 
ment,  must  fom  the  prmcipal  guide;  and  if  the  tumour  be  pro^ii 
nent  enough  for  its  transparency  to  be  discovered,  the  mystery  is  in  a 
very  great  measure  solved.    I  remember  a  friend  consulting  Sir 

.2  u  ^ 
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Astley  Cooper  upon  the  subject  of  a  sweUiug  in  the  left  inguinal 
canal.  He  had  shown  it  to  Mr.  Abemethy  and  other  surgeons, 
who  had  pronounced  it  to  be  an  irreducible  hernia.  Su-  Astley, 
after  very  close  examination,  said  he  was  certain  it  was  only  a  hydro- 
cele, which  he  laid  open,  let  out  the  fluid,  and  the  disease  was 

In  Mr.  TyiTell's  edition  of  Sir  Astley  Cooper's  Surgical  Lectures, 

the  following  case  is  published: —  ,     i    r  •  ^ 

Master  ,  of  Bedford,  had  a  hydrocele  of  the  chord,  of  six 

years'  duration :  it  appeared  mostly  above,  but  partly  below,  the 
external  abdominal  ring;  the  tumour  was  veiy  transparent.  Mr 
Pnlling  tapped  the  swelhng,  but  the  disease  returned  :  he  aftei^a^ds 
twice  hijeited  it  with  wine  and  water,  but  ineffectuaUy.  Su-  Astley 
cured  it  by  making  an  incision  into  the  tunica  vagmahs,  and  mtro- 
ducing  flour;  but  two  abscesses  formed  during  the  progi'css  of  its 

""^^Mr  Curling  seems  to  have  adopted  Mr.  Potts'  opinion,  that  tHs 
disease  is  an  edematous  condition  of  the  ceEular  membrane  of  the 
S-an  anasarcous  effusion;  but,  from  two  or  three  cases  winch 
I  have  seen  I  am  inchned  to  beheve  that  the  collection  of  fluid  is 
lithL  ?h  serous  membrane  itself ;  although  there  can  be  no  doi^ 
S  t  1  anasarcous  condition  of  the  chord  occurs,  -  -  P^^^ 
of  the  body,  and  may  be  cured  by  the  same  local  and  constitutional 
means  employed  for  anasarca  generally.  Martin's 
I  remember,  some  years  ago,  seemg  the  beadle  of  St.  Maxtm  s 
parish  wTMr  Streeter,  then  of  Drury-lane ;  this  person  was  the 
Sect  of  a  swelhng  of  the  scrotum  and  spermatic  chord,  which 
wte  both  so  fluctuaLg  that  I  punctured  the  scrotum  with  a  trocar: 
Z;         drops  of  fluil  foUowed,  and  the  edematous  con^Uon  .  a^ 
at  once  proved.    Several  small  punctui-es  were  made  and  by  the 

time;  but,  I  believe,  subsequently  died,  under  the  care  ot 

whether  seated  in  the  inguinal  canal,  or  ^^^^^^^  J^^^^^f^'^i'^  jd 
to  open  the  tunic,  evacuate  the  fluid,  and  ^  ^^l^  J,  ^  iU 

hesitate  before  I  employed  an  injection,         ^J^^^^^^  ^^to- 
effects  which  might  result  from  the  close  proxmuty  ot  the  pen 
f     ;  but  this  Lde  of  practice  is  i_^^^^  ^ 

Encysted  hydrocele  of  the  spermaHc  <^^^^f  -'^^^^^^ 
similar  in  every  respect  to  encysted      ;°^^^\°^^^?  ^^^^^^^^^^  eavitv 
in  situation.  The  flmd  is  always  m  ^.o^^  ^'cf  "IbS  ^ 
of  the  tunica  vaginahs,  and  is  limpid  ^^V^^/^^f  ^rd  contains 
or  not  the  fluid  of  the  encysted  hydrocele  of  the  chora 
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spermatozoa,  I  believe  has  not  been  ascertained.  The  sepai^ate  sacs 
which  are  sometimes  fomid  in  the  tunica  vaginalis  of  the  chord,  are 
not,  in  my  opinion,  encysted  liydi'oceles,  but  true  hydrocele  of  the 
chord  in  the  complex  form,  such  as  has  already  been  described  as 
sometimes  occuriing  in  hydrocele  of  the  testicle. 

The  means  to  be  adopted  for  the  obhteration  of  these  cysts,  if 
they  do  not  spontaneously  disappear,  are  either  acupuncturation  or 
seton;  the  former  should  always  be  tried  before  having  recourse 
to  the  more  dangei'ous  mode  of  the  introduction  of  a  silk  into  the 
cyst. 

Hcematocele  is  a  collection  of  blood  instead  of  serum  in  the 
tunica  vaginahs ;  and  the  diagnostic  marks  between  hsematocele 
and  hydrocele  ai-e,  that,  in  hsematocele,  the  eflFusion  of  blood  results 
at  once  from  the  lesion  of  a  bloodvessel,  and  therefore  rapidly  forms 
upon  the  appHcation  of  the  exciting  cause ;  while  the  fluid  of  a 
hydrocele  results  fi'om  an  inflammatory  action,  and  only  gradually 
accumulates.  In  hsematocele  the  tumour  is  always  opaque,  and 
much  heavier  than  in  hydrocele ;  consequently  greater  inconvenience 
is  experienced.  If  called  to  a  recent  case  of  hsematocele,  you  wiU 
generally  find  the  scrotum  more  or  less  ecchymosed,  and  distended 
by  a  fluctuating  tumour ;  and,  probably,  the  history  of  the  case  will 
show  that  a  blow,  or  some  other  external  force,  has  been  the  cause 
of  these  appearances,  and  is  sufficient  to  constitute  the  diagnosis  of 
the  malady. 

If  hsematocele  be  coexistent  with  a  deteriorated  state  of  the 
constitution,  there  may  be  some  difiiculty  in  forming  the  diagnosis, 
and  the  disease  may  be  taken  for  chronic  enlargement,  or  fungoid 
disease  of  the  testicle.  The  most  characteristic  diagnostic  mark  is, 
the  pecuhar  physical  state  of  the  surface  of  the  tumour.  In  disease 
of  the  testicle,  there  is  invariably  more  or  less  itregularity  in  the 
surface  of  the  swelling ;  while  in  hsematocele,  it  is  smooth,  and  feels 
hke  a  bag  tightly  distended  by  fluid ;  it  does  not,  however,  always 
give  the  most  distinctive  evidence  of  the  presence  of  fluid — fluctua- 
tion ;  and  there  may  consequently  be  insuperable  difiiculty  in  deter- 
mining the  nature  of  the  disease  by  mere  external  examination. 
The  diagnosis  may  always  be  rendered  quite  clear,  however,  by 
laying  open  the  tunica  vaginahs ;  if  it  be  a  hsematocele,  the  opera- 
tion will  at  once  prove  the  fact,  and  cure  the  disorder,  as  it  will  be 
the  means  of  evacuating  the  blood ;  while  if  it  be  disease  of  the 
testicle,  it  will  be  rendered  equally  manifest,  and  the  diseased  organ 
may  be  removed  at  once  :  indeed,  in  every  operation  for  castration, 
this  prehmmary,  or  exploratory  examination,  may  be  most  judiciously 
had  recourse  to. 
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Hematocele  not  unfrequently  results  from  the  operation 
tapping  a  hydrocele,  in  consequence  of  the  trocar  — g 
Med  vessel  of  the  skin,  or  tunica  vagmahs.  ^^^^ 
a  few  hovirs  after  the  serum  has  heen  "^'/"^r, 
as  large  as  ever,  from  the  accumulation  of  blood.    The  largest 
hsematocele  I  ever  saw  was  produced  m  this  manner^ 

A  gentleman  who  had  long  been  the  subject  of  hydrocele  and 
who  was  unwilling  to  submit  to  the  radical  cure,  was  m  the  habrt 
of  haTSg  the  opLtion  of  tapping  performed  as  occasion  rcqun-ed 
Not  Sg,  however,  the  expense  this  involved,  he  — d  - 
apparatus  for  the  purpose  of  operating  on  himself,  ^d  which  was 
Tcons^ucted  as  \o  preclude  the  necessity  for  forcmg  the  t.oca. 
1  the  tumour  by  the  hand;  and  for  this 

the  barrel  from  a  pistol,  and,  after  sawing  oif  the  stock  m^^^^^^^  of 
the  cock   attached  a  short  canula  and  trocar  to  the  hammer, 
h!t  by  nuSng  the  trigger,  the  trocar  was  driven  mto  the  scrotum^ 
H  'first'^ftion  was^'so^successM  that  he  qmte  pnded  himself 
on  his  ingenuity.    His  triumph 

a  fresh  accumulation  of  serum,  m  his  very  next  attempt,  toectly 
after  he  had  drawn  off  the  water,  he  was  surpnsed  to^d  the 
t«  bednning  to  swell  again;  and  in  the  course  of  two  hours 
tumour  oeguunng  b  apphcations,  and  remamed 

from  the  h  Wocele,  but  also  from  the  hydiocele  wliicn 

tunity  of  .eeiog  one  ja  wt  ch^^^^^^^^^^  to„e- 
nalis  and  — «  ^^^TneceW  to  apply  a  ligature  to  the 
diately  occuned  ^^tTt^Z  teen  stated,  that  when  tins  tendency 
Weeding  vessel.  1"'''=''^ weeding  vessels  could  be  disco- 
t„  hemorrhage  has  ex,sted.        »  ^^^Hde. 
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fliree  times  its  natural  size ;  and^  in  form,  presented  the  appearance 
of  a  hydrocele,  but  was  perfectly  opaque.  Upon  manipulation,  the 
tumour  partly  fluctuated,  but  a  large  solid  mass  was  discoverable. 
As  the  patient  mentioned  that  the  tumour  was  formed  immediately 
after  the  blow,  I  considered  it  to  be  hsematocele,  and  proceeded  to  lay 
open  the  tunic.  A  quantity  of  serum  escaped ;  and,  by  introducing 
the  fingers,  I  tm*ned  out  a  mass  of  nearly  colourless  fibrin,  the 
colouring  matter  of  the  blood  having  been  absorbed.  These  are 
good  examples  of  the  cases  of  hsematocele  which  have  occurred  in 
my  practice. 

I  have  met  Avith  an  accumulation  of  fluid  in  the  tunica  vaginalis, 
which  could  scarcely  be  described  either  as  hydrocele  or  hsematocele, 
from  the  character  of  the  sanious  fluid  which  was  contained  in  the 
sac,  and  which  I  believed  to  depend  upon  the  hsemorrhagic  dia- 
thesis of  the  patient,  and  not  upon  the  nature  of  the  accident.  I 
saw  a  gentleman,  who,  in  riding  in  the  Park,  had  received  a  blow 
on  the  scrotum :  it  produced  but  little  pain  at  the  time,  although 
considerable  swelling  immediately  took  place.  He  consulted  me 
four  days'after  the  accident.  I  examined  the  state  of  the  scrotum, 
which  presented  most  of  the  signs  of  a  hydrocele,  being  fluctuating, 
but  quite  opaque;  and  as  the  sweUing  had  occurred  so  rapidly 
after  external  injury,  I  had  no  doubt  of  the  disease  being  hsema- 
tocele, and  proposed  therefore  to  immediately  lay  open  the  tunic ; 
upon  doiag  this,  I  evacuated  eight  or  ten  ounces  of  sanious  fluid, 
without  any  coagulum  in  it.  The  opening  I  made  was  smaU,  and 
soon  healed :  but,  in  a  fortnight  after,  the  patient  returned  to  me 
with  a  fresh  accumulation  of  fluid,  which  I  drew  ofi"  by  the  common 
operation  of  tapping,  and  found  it  of  the  same  sanious  character  as 
in  the  former  operation.  This  led  me  to  suspect  that  the  disease 
depended  upon  constitutional  deterioration;  and,  upon  questioning 
my  patient,  I  found  that  he  displayed  a  hsemorrhagic  tendency,  as 
he  informed  me  that  the  shghtest  blow  always  produced  an  ecchy- 
mosis  on  the  injured  part.  I  ordered  him  mineral  acids  and  bark, 
animal  food,  sea  air,  &c.;  and  the  disease  never  reappeared.  In  fact, 
the  nature  of  the  fluid  found  in  hydrocele,  or  even  hsematocele, 
differs  much,  according  to  the  constitution  of  the  patient;  being 
sometimes  as  highly  coagulable  as  healthy  serum,  sometimes  oily, 
from  the  presence  of  fat,  and  sometimes  containing  cholesterine, 
and,  in  other  cases,  being  mixed  vrith  blood.  In  short,  I  may 
sum  up  by  saying,  that  the  capillaries  of  the  tunica  vaginahs  are 
hable  to  various  deteriorations,  and  that  the  eff'usions  vary  corre- 
spondingly with  the  conditions  of  the  serous  membrane. 
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CONTINUATION  OP  THE  DISEASES  OF  THE  GENITAL 

OKGANS. 

Hematocele  of  the  spermatic  chordr— Very  rare— Case— Treatment- 
Diagnosis  sometimes  difficult  from  complications — Case. 
Hydrocele  in  the  female— Symptoms. 

Chimney-sweepers'  Cancer— Character  of  the  disease— Generally 
confined  to  the  scrotum  —  Progress  of  the  disease  —  Seldom 
attacks  any  but  chimney-sweepers— Diagnosis— Treatment— 

Elephantiasis  scroti— Almost  peculiar  to  tropical  countries— Cha- 
racters  of  the  disease— Identical  with  similar  affection  in  the 
leg— Diagnosis— Medical  treatment— Surgical  operation. 

Prurigo— Chiefly  a  disease  of  old  people,  but  sometimes  arises  from 
the  presence  of  ascarides— Treatment— Sloughing  of  the  scrotum 
 From  external  injury  or  injections  in  hydrocele. 

Hematocele  of  the  spermatic  chord  implies  efleusion  of  blood  into 
the  tunica  vaginalis  of  the  chord;  it  is,  however,  of  extremely  rare 
occurrence,  in  consequence  of  the  small  space  within  the  tumc,  and 
its  sUght  HabHity  to  external  injury  compared  with  the  tunica 
vaginalis  of  the  testicle.    Mr.  Pott  has  related  some  ^ses;  I  have 
myself  never  seen  one,  excepting  under  the  form  of  diffiised  h^ma, 
tocele,  when  the  extravasation  of  blood  takes  place  either  between 
the  tunica  vaginahs  and  the  vessels  of  the  chord,  or  between  the 
tunica  vaginalis  and  the  fascia  spermatica,^  but  the  distoctions 
between  the  two  situations  in  the  Hving  subject,  I  should  think, 
could  not  be  diagnosed.    A  gentleman,  in  strammg  to  pull  on  a 
new  pair  of  boots,  experienced  a  sudden  pam  m  the  spema^c 
chord  swelling  rapidly  followed,  and  he  consulted  me  under  the 
beUef  that  he'had  4tured  himself.     The  fluctuating  ch^te 
of  the  swelling,  the  absence  of  any  distention  -to  the  m^na 
canal,  and  the  ecchymosed  appeai'ance  of  the  part  led  me  to 
suspect  the  real  nature  of  the  injury.    I  ^—^^i^,^^ 
remain  in  the  recumbent  posture  for  some  f  3]^^^^^^^^^^^ 
leeches,  and  afterwards  a  stimulatmg  lotion,  and  the  fluid  ^>as  so^ 
comple  ely   absorbed.     The  physical  conditions  of  hematocele, 
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and  those  of  hycbocele  (especially  if  encysted)  ^  so  closely  resemble 
eacli  other,  and  so  assimilate  at  the  same  time  to  hernia,  that  it 
is  sometimes  impossible  to  distinguish  these  conditions  from  one 
another  by  their  external  qualities  only,  and  a  just  conclusion  can 
only  be  di'awn  by  exploration.  It  may  appear  to  you,  gentlemen,  that 
such  a  mode  of  procedm-e  can  hardly  be  requh-ed;  but  imagine  a 
patient  with  one  of  these  anomalous  tumours,  and  concomitantly 
with  it  such  an  obstructed  state  of  the  bowels,  that  it  becomes  at 
once  imperative  to  ascertaui  whether  or  not  the  obstruction  depends 
upon  physical  constriction;  if  so,  nothing  but  an  operation  will 
reheve  the  patient;  while,  on  the  contrary,  if,  by  exploration, 
you  discover  that  the  tumour  is  unconnected  with  the  disturbed 
fimction  of  the  bowels,  you  are  then  justified  in  trusting  to  con- 
stitutional remedies.    These  considerations  lead  me  to  speak  of  the 
various  comphcations  to  which  hydrocele,  hsematocele,  and  hernia 
are  hable.    A  patient  may  have  hydrocele,  either  of  the  tunica 
vaginalis  testis,  or  of  the  spermatic  chord,  and  at  the  same  time 
be  the  subject  of  hernia.    He  may  have  a  hernia,  under  which 
cu'cumstances  a  blow  upon  the  scrotum  may  cause  the  com- 
pHcation  of  hfematocele  with  the  hernia.    Or  the  three  may  be 
coexistent.    In  such  cases  of  comphcation  the  diagnosis  becomes 
excessively  difficult,  as  the  physical  conditions  of  each  more  or  less 
present  themselves,  and  tend  to  produce  great  confusion  and  uncer- 
tainty.   I  have  myself  met  with  these  difficulties:  I  was  once 
performing  an  operation  on  a  man  in  Guy^s  Hospital,  who  had  a 
tumour  in  the  right  inguinal  canal,  wliich,  from  his  symptoms,  and 
the  physical  character  of  the  tumour,  I  had  no  doubt  was  a  bubo- 
nocele; in  the  course  of  the  operation,  on  laying  open  the  sac,  a 
large  quantity  of  fluid  escaped,  and  an  undescended  testicle  pre- 
sented itself.  The  existence  of  these  conditions  was  not,  however, 
sufficient  to  account  for  the  symptoms;  but  on  passing  my  finger 
to  the  neck  of  the  sac  (the  tunica  vaginaUs)  I  discovered  a  portion 
of  constricted  intestine :  I  divided  the  stricture,  and  returned  the 
intestine  into  the  abdomen;  but  the  patient  subsequently  died  of 
peritonitis.    In  fact,  in  speaking  of  the  comphcations  of  hernia 
with  hydrocele,  hsematocele,  and  with  diseases  of  the  testicle,  so 
great  a  vai-iety  of  indications  may  occur  as  to  render  it  absolutely 
impossible  to  describe  each  separately:  nor  do  I  beheve  that  any 
benefit  could  be  derived  from  attempting  it,  as  the  only  means  by 
which  we  can  arrive  at  a  just  estimation  of  the  peculiarities  of  any 
case  that  may  be  presented  to  our  view,  must  be  scrutinous  examina- 
tion of  eveiy  physical  sign  and  constitutional  symptom  which  may 
be  present,  so  that  we  may  be  enabled  to  form  a  diagnosis:  should 
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these  difficulties  be  insuperable,  there  is  nothing  left  but  carefully 
to  explore  the  abnormal  protrusion. 

Hydrocele  in  the  female. — As  the  round  ligament  of  the  uterus 
is  furnished  with  a  covering  of  tunica  vaginalis,  in  the  same  manner 
as  the  spermatic  chord  in  the  male,  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  this 
serous  covering  is  liable  to  similar  diseases  in  both  sexes,  although 
it  is  much  less  frequent  in  the  female,  in  consequence  of  the  small 
size  of  this  structure.  The  symptoms  arising  from  this  disease  in  the 
female  are  precisely  similar  to  those  already  described — they  afford 
the  same  difficulties  in  diagnosis — require  the  same  means  for  rehef 
— and  permit,  therefore,  of  no  further  description  than  has  already 
been  given  in  reference  to  this  morbid  condition  in  the  male  subject. 
CEdema  of  the  round  Hgament,  sometimes  called  diffused  hydrocele, 
may  also  occasionally  occur,  as  in  the  male,  when  there  is  a  general 
anasarcous  tendency,  or  when  any  mechanical  obstruction  to  the 
circulation  interferes  with  the  nutrition  of  the  part ;  but  as  I  have 
never  myself  seen  any  of  these  affections  in  the  female,  I  merely  speak 
of  them  as  incidental  to  the  tissues  entering  into  the  composition  of 
the  different  structures,  and  not  from  my  own  experience. 


CHIMNEY-SWEEPERS'  OR  SOOT  CANCER. 

I  do  not  think  the  term  cancer  strictly  appropriate  to  this 
disease;  for  although  it  is  probably  true  that  a  patient  who  is  the 
subject  of  this  local  affection  must  have  a  predisposition  to  its  deve- 
lopment, still,  few  cases  are  recorded  in  which  it  has  aiisen  from 
any  other  excitmg  cause  than  that  produced  by  the  iiTitation  of 
soot.    It  may,  however,  be  fairly  conjectured,  that  where  a  certain 
diathesis  prevails,  the  continued  irritative  influence  of  such  a  sub- 
stance as  soot  may  produce  a  local  mahgnant  development.  Still,  a 
difficulty  attends  this  Adew;  for  as  the  whole  surface  of  the  body  is 
more  or  less  subjected  to  the  same  source  of  irritation,  it  is  difficult 
to  understand  why  the  scrotum  more  than  any  other  pai-t  should  so 
generally  become  the  seat  of  the  disease:  to  tHs  the  answer  may  be, 
that  the  rugous  and  dehcate  character  of  the  skin,  the  size  and  number 
of  the  follicles  with  which  it  is  furnished,  and  perhaps  its  pendulous 
position  and  its  being  usually  in  a  moist  state,  may  tend  to  render  it 
more  than  any  part  of  the  body  susceptible  to  diseased  i^ction  ft-om 
contmued  irritation.   A  very  similar  disease  is  prevalent  m  the  W  est 
Indies,under  the  name  of  sun-wart:  tliis  attacks  the  face  m  old  people, 
and  usually  makes  its  appearance  in  the  wrinkles  and  furrows,  wluch 
naturally  harbour  perspiration,  and  in  which  the  folhcles  ai-e  larger 
and  more  numerous  than  in  other  parts.  Chimney-sweepers  cancer 
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is  a  rai-e  disease,  and  is  but  seldom  met  with,  even  in  the  class  to 
whom  it  may  be  almost  considered  peculiar;  soot,  therefore,  must 
be  looked  upon,  not  as  possessing  any  particular  property  of  pro- 
ducmg  this  carcinomatous  affection,  but  as  merely  determining  or 
exciting  the  action  in  individuals  in  whom  there  exists  a  malignant 
constitutional  tendency.  In  support  of  this  view,  I  may  adduce 
the  circumstance  of  soot  cancer  appearing  in  some  cases  to  be  here- 
ditaiy;  and,  among  many  others,  an  instance  is  mentioned  in  which 
Mr.  Earle  removed  the  disease  from  a  chimney-sweeper  in  St.  Bar- 
tholomew's Hospital,  whose  grandfather,  father,  and  brother,  had 
all  died  from  its  effects.  The  disease  commences  under  the  form 
of  a  small  tuberculated  growth  called  "  soot-wart."  The  develop- 
ment of  this  takes  place  but  very  slowly,  and  years  sometimes  elapse 
before  any  great  change  can  be  observed  in  it.  After  a  time,  how- 
ever, other  similar  pimples  are  formed,  and  ultimately  run  together 
and  constitute  a  large  irregular  wai'ty  excrescence,  from  which  a 
thin  fluid  exudes,  soon  causing  the  morbid  growth  to  be  covered 
with  a  scab.  Ulceration  shortly  sets  in,  removing  the  scab  and  pro- 
ducing an  open  sore,  which  possesses  the  characteristics  of  true 
cai'cinoma.  Severe  lancinating  pain  is  experienced  in  the  pai't,  and 
extends  upwards  into  the  groin,  and  the  disease  sometimes  involves 
the  glands  of  the  groin  and  the  lumbar  glands,  but  this  is  not  an  in- 
variable feature  of  its  progress;  the  ulceration  proceeds,  however,  to 
the  neighbouring  structm'es,  extending  to  the  groin,  abdomen,  and 
downwards  to  the  thigh.  Violent  darting  pains  and  a  pricking 
sensation  attend  aU  the  steps  of  the  complaint.  Repeated  hsemor- 
rhages  occur,  from  the  giving  way  of  small  vessels;  and  in  some 
instances  it  has  been  knowni  that  the  vdceration  has  reached  the  large 
vessels  of  the  thigh,  in  which  case  the  proftise  haemorrhage  has 
caused  immediate  death ;  but  more  generally  the  inevitably  fatal  ter- 
mination ensues  rather  from  the  destruction  of  the  constitutional 
powers  of  the  patient  imder  the  prolonged  suffering  and  irritation 
to  which  he  is  subjected.  It  is  remarkable  that  the  progress  of 
cancer  of  the  scrotum  differs  materially  in  one  respect  from  ordi- 
nary cancerous  affections,  its  effects  being  chiefly  confined  to  the 
tissues  and  structm'es  immediately  around  it,  and  it  does  not  to  the 
same  extent  possess  the  tendency  to  propagate  itself  to  distant 
organs  through  the  medium  of  the  lymphatics;  and  although,  as  I 
have  remarked  above,  it  does  sometimes  involve  the  inguinal  and 
lumbar  glands,  this  is  generally  a  very  late  symptom;  and,  there- 
fore, early  extirpation  in  this  disease  offers  a  much  greater  chance 
of  idtimate  benefit  to  the  patient  than  in  any  other  species  of  mahg- 
nant  development;  indeed,  where  the  disease  has  reappeai-ed  after 
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the  operation,  it  has  generally  not  been  in  the  cicatrix  of  the  old 
incision,  but  in  its  neighbourhood,  and  ought  perhaps  rather  to  be 
regarded  as  a  fresh  attack  of  disease,  than  the  renewal  of  an  old  one 
—the  second,  as  the  first,  depending  upon  the  pecuhar  diathetic  ten- 
dency of  the  individual  exposed  to  the  exciting  cause  of  the  disorder. 

The  following  cases  will  illustrate  the  usual  progress  of  the 
disease.    The  first  is  given  by  Mr.  Curling  : — 

Wilham  More,  chimney-sweep,  set.  51,  came  under  the  care  of 
Mr.  Curhng,  in  1843,  for  a  painful  swelling  in  the  groin.    He  had 
been  affected  with  chimney-sweepers'  cancer  for  many  years.  In 
1831,  a  portion  of  his  scrotum  thus  affected  was  excised  at  St.  Bar- 
tholomew's Hospital,  and  he  had  afterwards  undergone  two  other 
operations  in  that  hospital,  in  consequence  of  a  return  of  the  disease. 
Another  part  of  the  scrotum  was  afterwards  removed  at  Guy's 
Hospital,  and  a  further  portion  of  the  integument  was  excised  by 
a  surgeon  in  the  City,  making  altogether  five  operations.  There 
was  a  tumour  in  the  groin,  which  was  soft  in  the  centre,  and  fluc- 
tuated, but  had  a  very  indurated  base,  and  the  patient  complamed 
of  pricking  and  shooting  pains  in  it.    This  sweUmg  in  the  grom, 
which  was  evidently  of  a  carcinomatous  character,  had  only  existed 
for  a  few  months,  though  the  disease  in  the  scrotum  had  commenced 
two-and-twenty  years  before.  ^ 
Jolm  Hooper,  a  chhnney-sweeper,  set.  34,  came  mto  Guy  s 
Hospital  in  1846  with  cancer  scroti.    About  eight  months  pre- 
viously a  wart  appeared  on  the  scrotum :   this  soon  became  pahiful 
at  night,  ulcerated,  and  gradually  increased  in  size,  until  it  was  as 
large  as  a  five-shilling  piece.   The  ulcer  was  excavated  m  the  centre, 
the  edges  being  everted,  rugged,  and  very  hard:  it  discharged  a 
thin,  foetid,  sanious  fluid,  and  the  patient  suffered  acute  lancinat- 
ing  pain.  In  August  the  disease  was  removed  by  excision.  Dm-mg 
the  process  of  heahng,  the  wound  was  forced  open  by  the  descent  ot 
an  old  hernia;  but  early  in  September  he  left  the  hospital  cured 

James  Steward,  set.  31,  chimney-sweeper,  admitted  mto  Guy's 
Hospital  with  cancer  of  the  scrotmn.  Thi-ee  yeai-s  before  he  first 
observed  two  or  three  small  pimples  on  the  antenor  pai't  of  the 
scrotum.  These  excited  much  itching,  and  in  scratching  them  fie 
rubbed  off  the  skin,  when  they  began  to  discharge  a  tlnn,  water)  , 
yellowish  fluid,  which  was  occasionally  very  foetui  About  mne 
Lnths  after  the  pimples  first  appeared,  he  apphed  hydi'oclto 
acid  to  one  of  them,  which  began  from  that  time  to  mci^ase  w^i 
great  rapidity,  the  discharge  becommg  more  pi-ofiise.  Il^^^^  ^^' 
at  the  time  of  his  admission,  an  excrescence  the  size  of  a  hall 
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croAvn,  resembling  hypertrophiecl  granulations,  the  edges  turned 
over  and  everted,  and  discharging  a  thin,  puriform,  offensive  fluid. 
The  excrescence  was  completely  detached  from  the  testicle,  the 
scrotum  alone  being  the  seat  of  the  disease.  There  were  small 
spots  on  other  parts  of  the  scrotum  covered  with  a  dark-coloured 
incrustation,  and  severe  darting  pains  were  experienced  in  the  parts. 
The  disease  was  removed  by  operation,  two  or  three  small  warts 
being  extii-pated  singly.  The  wound  soon  healed  by  granulation, 
and  in  the  course  of  a  month  after  the  operation  he  left  the  hospital 
cured. 

Charles  Evans,  set.  38,  admitted  into  Guy's  Hospital,  1840  :  a 
chimney-sweeper,  of  cachectic  appearance,  the  subject  of  cancer  scroti. 
Two  years  before  he  was  in  the  hospital  for  the  same  disease,  when 
one  side  of  the  scrotum  and  the  testicle,  which  was  also  diseased, 
were  removed  by  Mr.  Morgan.  After  the  operation,  he  returned 
to  the  exercise  of  his  trade,  and  the  disease  had  again  made  its 
appearance  about  two  months  before  his  second  admission  into  the 
hospital.  The  scrotum  was  now  much  indurated,  and  about  the 
centre  there  was  a  kind  of  sinus,  from  which  a  serous  fluid  exuded. 
The  testicle  was  adherent;  the  patient  suffered  much  from  acute 
lancinatiug  pain,  extending  up  the  iaguinal  canal,  and  from  pain 
in  the  loins.  An  incision  was  made  in  the  scrotum  :  this  reheved 
the  pain,  and  for  some  time  puriform  matter  was  discharged;  it 
ultimately,  however,  became  sanious,  and  the  pain  returned.  This 
case  was  discharged  without  operation,  as  the  spermatic  chords  (and 
probably  the  lumbar  glands)  were  affected,  and  the  operation  was 
therefore  deemed  useless. 

Thomas  Morris,  a  chimney-sweeper,  set.  36,  was  admitted  into 
the  hospital,  1845,  with  cancer  of  the  scrotum  :  he  was  of  intem- 
perate and  dirty  habits,  washing  only  once  a  week.  About  sixteen 
years  before,  he  was  operated  on  in  St.  Thomas's  Hospital  for  the 
same  disease.  Some  time  after  this,  several  horny  excrescences 
grew  from  the  scrotum,  just  below  the  cicatrix  of  the  old  wound. 
One  of  these  bodies  was  as  large  as  a  finger,  curving  downwards ; 
the  others  were  much  smaller:  they  were  removed  about  a  year 
before  his  admission  into  the  hospital,  according  to  his  description, 
by  caustic.  The  wound  never  healed.  On  the  right  side  of  the 
scrotum  was  an  ill-conditioned  sore,  extending  fi'om  the  raphe  to 
the  integument  of  the  thigh :  it  consisted  in  great  part  of  warty 
granulations,  and  towards  the  edges  it  was  ia  a  state  of  ulceration: 
the  discharge  was  thin  and  foetid.  The  patient  left  the  hospital 
without  allowing  the  disease  to  be  removed. 
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Jolin  Sullivan,  jet.  35,  admitted  into  Guy's  Hospital  witli 
chimney-sweepers'  cancer.    About  nine  months  before,  he  had  been 
under  Mr.  Morgan's  care  for  the  same  disease,  at  which  time  the 
left  testicle  was  removed  by  operation.    He  left  the  hospital  before 
the  wound  was  completely  healed,  and  returned  to  his  business  ;  but 
not  being  particular  in  keeping  the  dirt  and  soot  from  the  part,  the 
disease  soon  began  to  increase.    When  admitted  into  the  hospital, 
there  was  a  large  irregular  sore,  with  hardened  and  ragged  edges, 
occupying  the  whole  of  the  left  side  of  the  scrotum,  and  exuding  a 
thui,  watery,  fostid  matter.    There  was  a  fistulous  opening  through 
the  lower  and  imder  part  of  the  urethra,  by  which  all  the  urine 
flowed :  the  orifice  of  the  to-ethra  was  closed  by  dirt  and  filth. 
Shortly  after  liis  admission  the  right  testicle  became  affected,  the 
ulceration  having  extended  through  the  septum;  there  was  a  most 
intolerable  sensation  of  itching  all  over  the  surface  of  the  sore. 
The  spermatic  chord  was  healthy,  but  there  were  two  enlarged 
glands  in  the  right  groin.    Palliative  treatment  was  adopted,  but 
no  operation  performed.    He  died  from  exhaustion  about  four 
months  after  he  entered  the  hospital.   On  a  post-mortem  examina- 
tion, it  was  found  that  the  ulceration  had  extended  downwards 
towards  the  perineum,  lateraUy  to  the  grom,  layhig  open  the  urethi-a, 
and  upwards  to  the  pubes.    The  two  enlarged  glands  in  the  gi'om 
presented  a  strumous  appearance  when  cut  into;  the  Hver  was  easdy 
broken  down;  the  kidnies  hypertrophied,  and  fdl  of  numerous 
suppurating  points  on  their  surface;  the  bladder  was  distended, 
and  the  urine  it  contained  turbid,  and  mixed  with  shi-eds  of  albu- 
men, mucus,  and  pus.     There  was  no  enlargement  or  apparent 
affection  of  the  glands,  with  the  exception  of  those  ah-eady  men- 
tioned. •  .    n  ' 
Edward  Anderson,  set.  66,  chimney-sweeper,  taken  mto  t^uy  s 
Hospital  for  cancer  scroti :  fifteen  yeai's  before  he  had  been  operated 
on  by  Mr.  Green  at  St.  Thomas's,  when  an  ulcer  about  as  large  as 
a  shilling  was  excised  from  the  scrotum.    The  wound  soon  healed, 
and  he  remained  fr-ee  from  any  retm-n  of  the  disease  for  twelve 
years,  when  a  small  pimple  appeared  on  the  nght  upper  ai-m  At 
the  time  of  his  admission  he  had  an  ulcer  on  the  under  and  front 
part  of  the  arm,  about  as  big  as  a  half-crown,  and  with  raised  and 
hardened  edges  :  this  was  very  painful.    He  had  also  another  ulcei^ 
about  the  size  of  a  sixpence,  upon  the  under  part  of  the  prepuce  :  it 
had  commenced  as  a  wart  about  ten  months  before.    Zmci  chloridi 
with  starch  was  apphed  to  both  ulcers,  and  that  on  the  prepuce  soon 
appeared  to  be  completely  cured;  on  the  arm  the  ulcer  had  a  healthy 
aspect.    Opium  ointment  was  apphed  to  it :  he  refused  to  submit 
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to  an  operation.  Zinci  cMoridi  was  continued,  and  the  sore  appa- 
rently healed,  so  that  he  was  discharged  from  the  hospital. 

Some  of  these  cases  are  unsatisfactory,  inasmuch  as  they  give 
no  history  of  the  termination  of  the  complaint,  but  they  neverthe- 
less serve  to  illustrate  the  progress  of  the  disease,  and  the  general 
effect  of  the  treatment  employed. 

The  diagnosis  in  this  disease  can  seldom,  I  thinlc,  be  attended 
with  much  difficulty.  In  the  cases  I  have  witnessed,  the  peculiar 
character  of  the  tumour  has  been  well  marked,  and  the  appearance 
and  general  features  of  the  disease  are  so  remarkable  that  it  can 
scarcely  be  mistaken  for  any  other;  the  history  of  the  complaint, 
and  the  occupation  of  the  patient,  will  also  serve  to  facilitate  the 
diagnosis.  In  investigating  a  case,  it  should  not  be  forgotten  that 
this  disease  sometimes  makes  its  appearance  many  years  after  the 
individxial  has  ceased  to  be  exposed  to  the  influence  of  soot;  and 
there  was  lately  a  man  in  the  University  Hospital  who  was  the 
subject  of  this  disease,  but  who  had  given  up  the  occupation  of  a 
chimney-sweeper  twenty  years  previously.  There  is  also  mentioned 
by  Mr.  Curling,  the  case  of  a  sailor,  who  had  been  apprenticed  to 
a  chimney-sweeper,  but  who  had  been  a  seaman  for  seventeen  or 
eighteen  years,  when  at  the  expiration  of  that  time  the  affection 
became  developed. 

In  this,  as  in  all  affections  of  a  similarly  malignant  character, 
medical  treatment  can  do  nothing  more  than  alleviate  the  sufferings 
of  the  patient. 

Extirpation  offers  the  only  chance  of  permanent  benefit,  and 
this  ought  the  more  readily  to  be  resorted  to,  as  there  is  less  chance 
of  the  return  of  this  than  other  carcinomatous  diseases,  after  opera- 
tion. Alterative  remedies,  such  as  iodine,  sarsaparilla,  and  opiates 
to  reheve  the  pain  and  diminish  the  tendency  to  ulceration,  when 
it  has  commenced,  are  also  indicated;  and  as  there  is  usually  a 
pecuhar  foetor  emitted  from  the  sore,  I  have  found  weak  solutions 
of  chloride  of  zinc  useful  in  removing  it,  and  in  improving  the 
condition  of  the  rJcer  itself. 

The  only  effectual  means  of  treatment,  in  my  opinion,  however, 
is  to  be  found  in  the  early  removal  of  the  wart,  before  it  proceeds 
to  ulceration;  entirely  removing,  if  possible,  the  patient  from  the 
influence  of  soot,  so  as  to  prevent  the  exciting  action  of  that  sub- 
stance upon  a  constitution  already  shown  to  be  susceptible  to  its 
baneful  effects. 
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ELEPHANTIASIS  SCROTI. 
This  disease  appears  to  be  almost  entirely  confined  to  the  bha- 
bitants  of  warm  climates:  it  is  frequent  in  different  parts  of  Asia, 
Africa,  and  Egypt,  and  among  the  negroes  in  the  West  Indies, 
especially  in  Barbadoes.     Some  instances  of  this  complaint  have, 
however,  occurred  in  Europeans,  and  there  is,  in  the  museum  of  the 
CoUege  of  Surgeons,  a  tumour  weighing  451bs.,  removed  by  Mr. 
Liston,  at  Edinburgh,  from  a  young  man  aged  only  22.  These 
tumours  often  attain  an  enormous  size:  they  vaiy  much  m  fonn, 
but  are  generally  large  towards  their  inferior  extremity,  bemg 
attached  to  the  pubes  by  a  narrow  neck:  in  some  parts  of  then-  sur- 
face they  are  hard  and  unyielding  to  the  touch,  whHe  m  others  a 
sensation  of  fluctuation  may  be  detected.    There  is  no  appearance 
of  inflammation,  but  the  skin  becomes  much  thickened  and  dis- 
tended  and  is  sometimes  covered  with  a  yellow  scab  and  superficial 
ulcers  '   The  spermatic  chords  and  testicles  usually  remain  un- 
afi"ected,  the  latter  retaming  their  former  integrity,  and,  when  the 
tumour  is  not  of  a  great  size,  can  be  felt  at  its  posterior  part;  but 
if  it  be  very  large,  they  become  lost  m  the  mass. 

As  the  tumour  increases,  the  penis  becomes  mvolved  m  it,  and 
is  enveloped  and  hidden  in  the  surrounding  integuments :  the  prepuce 
is  obhterated,  and  the  only  trace  of  the  penis  - Jound  on  the 
anterior  part  of  the  tmnour,-as  a  mere  onfice  from  which  the 
trickles,  without  forming  a  jet.    The  remote  cause  of  these 
tumours  is  unknown;  they  often  foUow  blows  "P-  the  scr^him 
and  are  generaUy  developed  very  slowly,  acqmnng  graduaUy  a  bulk 
and  weight  which  interfere  with  every  motion  of  the  patient,  often 
proceedSg  to  such  an  extent  as  to  render  hfe  perfectly  mtolerable. 
^     Ele2nti^^^^  of  the  scrotixm  appears  to  be  identical  m  chai-acter 
with  the  morbid  condition  not  uncommon  m  the  legs,  among 
Ifl  s  in  tie  West  Indies.    A  similar  affection  also  attacks  the 
S  pud'ndi  in  females  in  tropical  countries,  although  the  enlarge- 
ment does  not  in  that  case  occur  to  anythmg  hke  the  same 
S^ent  as  when  the  disease  is  seated  in  the  scrotum.     The  true 
natoe  oi  this  disease  is  not  as  yet  by  any  -^eans  understood:  by 
somrs^eons  it  is  attiibuted  to  inflammation  of  he  lymphatics; 
bv  otCs  to  some  affection  of  the  venous  system;  these  views  are 
Lever  neitler  of  them  satisfactory,  nor  sufficient  to  account  fo 
however,  nm  complaint.    It  is  remarkable  that  it 

wL'ef  but^^^S^^  ..pen  the  general  health  of  the  patient, 
th^  constitutional  powers  remaining  for  many  years  umnjured 
m^T^^  V^^-'^  -  uiconvenicnce  of 
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having  an  immensely  enlarged  scrotum^  in  some  cases  weighing 
more  than  lOOlbs. 

In  the  diagnosis  of  elephantiasis  scroti  there  can  be  but  little 
difficulty;  the  only  aflFection  for  which  it  can  be  mistaken  is  oedema 
of  the  scrotum,  and  this  is  only  in  an  early  stage  of  the  disease.  I 
have  myself  never  seen  a  case  of  this  disease  of  the  scrotum  in  a 
Em'opean,  but  have  several  times  met  with  albuminous  eflFusions  in, 
the  lower  extremity,  in  which  it  seems  as  if  the  fluid  coagulated 
within  the  cellidar  membrane,  instead  of  constituting  common 
oedema;  and  although  the  enlargement  of  the  limb  in  these  cases 
has  never  approached  in  extent  that  in  "  Barbadoes  leg,^^  still  the 
natiu'al  symmetry  has  been  so  completely  lost,  and  the  skin  rendered 
so  pachydermatous,  that  it  was  impossible  not  to  detect  the  typical 
chai'acter  of  elephantiasis;  and  I  think  I  have  observed  that  the 
persons  obnoxious  to  this  disease  have  aU  been  of  a  phlegmatic 
temperament;  such,  in  fact,  as  are  prone  to  anasarca,  with  this 
distinction  only,  that  the  effusion  has  become  coagulated  instead  of 
remaining  fluid. 

The  treatment  which  I  have  followed  in  these  cases  has  been 
that  recommended  by  Baron  Larrey — viz.,  the  administration  of 
small  doses  of  tartarized  antimony,  and  at  the  same  time  the  appli- 
cation of  pressure  to  the  part.  I  have,  however,  generally  com- 
bined with  the  tartarized  antimony  small  doses  of  colchicum  and 
blue  pill,  and  have  found  the  treatment  so  invariably  effectual,  that 
I  doubt  whether,  if  cases  of  elephantiasis  were  early  treated  in  this 
manner,  they  would  not  be  found  less  irremediable  than  they  prove 
when  allowed  to  attain  the  immense  growth  of  which  they  are 
susceptible,  and  which  is  sufficient  to  render  their  removal  the  only 
means  of  cure. 

Many  cases  are  recorded  of  the  successful  extirpation  of  these 
enormous  tumours.  The  danger  of  the  operation  depends  upon  the 
loss  of  blood  and  upon  the  sudden  division  of  the  spermatic  chords 
and  penis,  when  the  genital  organs  are  removed  with  the  tumour; 
and  it  is  upon  the  latter  danger  that  my  mind  so  much  dwells.  I 
am  of  ophiion  the  organs  of  generation  should  always,  if  possible,  be 
saved;  not  that  I  should  think  of  first  dissecting  them  out,  but 
as  they  are  invariably  surrounded  by  a  mass  of  adventitious 
gi-owth,  I  should  be  disposed  to  make  a  large  anterior  and  posterior 
flap  with  a  long  and  sharp-pointed  knife,  and,  having  secured  the 
bleeding  vessels,  examine  for  the  situation  of  the  organs  of  genera- 
tion, separate  them  from  their  deep  connexion  with  the  tumour, 
and  then  remove  the  whole  of  the  morbid  growth  below,  leaving  the 
dissection  of  the  disease  still  surrounding  the  genital  organs  for  the 
second  step  in  the  operation:  this  would  consist  in  adapting  portions 
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of  tlie  flaps  left  as  coverings  to  tlie  genital  organs,  removing  the 
superfluous  mass  of  integument.  I  vritnessed  the  operation  per- 
formed by  Mr.  Key,  in  the  case  of  Hoo  Loo,  and  certainly  the 
impression  on  my  mind  was,  that  the  immediate  cause  of  death  arose 
from  the  powerful  constitutional  impression  produced  by  the  simul- 
taneous removal  of  all  the  external  organs  of  generation,  rather  than 
from  loss  of  blood:  tbe  plan  which  is  to  be  adopted  must  always 
depend,  however,  upon  the  peculiar  circumstances  connected  with 
each  case. 

Prurigo  is  another  disease  to  which  the  skin  of  the  scrotum  is 
liable,  especially  in  old  people.  It  creates,  the  most  painful  itching, 
and  indeed  may  be  considered  more  troublesome  than  dangerous, 
arising  frequently  from  some  intestinal  irritation,  and  if  attacking 
younger  people,  almost  invariably  depends  upon  ascarides,  and 
therefore  remedies  should  be  first  given  to  ascertain  whether  worms 
are  present.  If  it  cannot  be  proved  that  the  disease  is  produced 
by  the  presence  of  worms,  or  if  the  removal  of  that  source  of  imta- 
tion  does  not  cure  it,  alterative  remedies  should  be  prescribed,  and 
mercurial  ointment,  as  a  local  apphcation,  is  frequently  recom- 
mended. I  have,  however,  found  the  following  lotion  much  more 
effectual  than  ointments  of  any  description:— 

^    Potassi  Sulphuret.  5j. 

Liq.  Calcis,  5viij.  M. 
Ft.  lotio  ssepe  apphcanda. 

One  certain  benefit  will  be  derived  from  the  lotion-viz.,  the  almost 
total  cessation  of  the  painftd  itching;  and,  exceptmg  m  very 
old  people,  I  have  rarely  found  the  application  prove  meffectual.  i 
once  saw  a  disease  in  the  scrotum,  in  a  man  of  peculiar  gouty 
diathesis,  which  I  beheve  to  be  extremely  rare:  it  consisted  in 
numerous  tubercles,  developed  on  the  surface  of  the  scrotum,  and 
filled  with  chalky  concretions,  similar  to  those  deposited  m  the 
ioints  of  gouty  people;  and  what  was  singular,  the  patient  was  much 
relieved  in  his  general  health,  as  soon  as  these  depositions  took 
place  in  the  scrotum.  Colchicum  and  purgative  medicmes  were 
prescribed,  but  no  surgical  means  were  employed  l^^yond  ^nj^img 
out  the  most  prominent  masses  of  concrete  matter,  as  the  ulcei-a- 
tion  of  the  skin  exposed  them. 

Slouo-hing  of  the  cellulai-  membrane  of  the  scrotum  i.  ot 
frequent  occurrence,  owing  to  the  great  laxity  of  the  tissue;  it  very 
fr  qu  ntly  follows  ;xternal  injuiy  and  the  inflammation  induced 
by  injecrions  in  hydi-ocele;  but  the  only  cii.umstance  .oitl,,  of 
remari  in  these  cases  is,  the  facility  with  which  the  pait  subse- 
quently  heals  after  the  sloughs  have  been  thrown  ott. 
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LECTURE  LIV. 

DISEASES  OF  THE  BREAST. 

Frequency,  of  diseases  of  the  breast  in  the  female — Probable  cause — 
Classification  of  breast  disease — Acute  inflammation  of  the 
mamma — Results  of  inflammation  in  the  breast — Abscess  of 
the  breast — Symptoms — Treatment — Soreness  of  the  nipple — 
Symptoms — Case — Chronic  inflammation  of  the  breast — Dia- 
gnosis—  Treatment  —  Cases  —  Irritable  mamma  — Symptoms — 
Treatment  —  Atrophy  of  the  breast — Hydatid  breast  —  True 
hydatid  breast — Treatment — Sero-cystiform  tumour  of  the  breast 
— Characteristics  of— Case — Ecchymosis  of  the  breast — Rare 
disease — Treatment — Case. 

The  human  female  mamma  is  very  frequently  the  seat  of  the  most 
important  diseases,  and  notwithstanding  the  statement  of  physio- 
logistSj  that  the  organs  of  generation  and  of  the  senses  are  not 
essential  to  the  existence  of  the  individual,  how  great  is  the  num- 
ber of  women  that  yearly  fall  victims  to  diseases  developed  primarily 
in  these  glands,  although,  perhaps,  it  may  be  said  that  a  fatal 
termination  does  not  arise  from  the  primary  action,  but  from  its 
secondary  effects  upon  the  constitution. 

The  mammae  are  naturally  intended  to  perform  a  very  important 
function,  from  which  they  are  frequently  withheld  during  the  whole 
period  of  hfe;  and  although  they  sympathize  at  stated  times  with 
certain  conditions  of  the  ovaries,  this  action  shortly  subsides,  and 
the  breast  returns  to  a  qraescent  condition,  apparently  without 
having  performed  any  functional  act  or  produced  any  compensating 
secretion  to  allay  the  periodical  excitement.  Such  disappointment, 
if  I  may  venture  upon  the  expression,  appears  to  me  sufficient  to 
account,  in  great  measure,  for  the  tendency  to  deterioration  of 
which  these  organs  are  so  susceptible,  even  in  otherwise  healthy 
women;  while  in  those  of  cachectic  diathesis,  such  an  interference 
with  the  intentions  of  natui-e  produces  that  lengthened  category  of 
abnoi-mal  conditions  of  the  breast  known  under  the  term  "  breast 
diseases." 

Sir  Astley  Cooper  has  divided  the  diseases  of  the  mammae  into 
three  classes : — 
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Istly,  Those  arising  from  common  inflammation,  citlier  acute 

or  ckronic.  .      ,   ^    ,  •  ■.  ^i. 

2ndly,  Those  arising  from  a  pecuHar  action,  but  ^hich  are  not 
malignant  and  do  not  contaminate  other  structures. 

Irdly  Those  which  are  founded  on  a  mahgnant  and  specific 
action,  and  which  are  connected  with  a  peculiar  and  general 
unhealthy  state  of  the  constitution.  _  _ 

Acute  inflammation  of  the  6re«sf. -Increased  action  m  the 
breast  is  of  rare  occurrence,  and  this  may,  indeed,  be  said  of  aU 
the  secretmg  glands,  unless  there  be  interference  with  their  natural 
secretions,  or  some  powerful  external  exciting  cause  of  the  mfiam- 

"^^^men  acute  inflammation  occurs,  it  is  attended  by  all  the 
phenomena  that  mark  increase  of  action  in  other  structures-viz., 
sweUmg,  pain,  heat,  and  redness ;  also  great  intolerance  of  pressure^ 
Such  tiL  of  inflammation  would  pomt  to  the  employment  of 
antiphloSsiic  remedies:  and  the  timely  application  «  leeches^^P^^^ 
gative  medicines,  and  fomentations,  or  ^^^^^J^^^s/^^;"^^^^^^ 
part  affected,  wiU  often  lead  to  the  termination  of  the  a^ck  by 
Solution;  unless  suppressed  lactation,  retention  of  t^e  milk^^or 
some  other  exciting  cause,  keeps  up  the  mflammatory  a    on^  The 
ixnmediate  result  of  this  inflammation  depends  very  much  up-  the 
tissue  affected,  and  the  constitutional  conchtion  P^^^^^, 
TTiav  attack  either  the  skin,  cellular  membrane,  fibrous  envelope, 
TsecS^g  st^-cture  of  the  gland  itself;  the  inflammation  pro- 
duc^g  a  tfain  of  symptoms,  the  character  of  which  depends  upon 
the  We  which  is  attacked,  but  bemg  at  the  same  tmie  modified 
.Teat  decree  by  the  general  health  of  the  patient,  men 
LLfl^a^atr  is  sLted  if  the  skin,  recMess 
first  the  chief  local  sign  of  disease,  and  the  pam  is  of  a  peculiar 
tttlLg  character;  in  certain  constitutions  this  cutaneous  mflaxuma. 
S  may  S  at  ndency  to  take  an  erysipelatous  form,  so  that  in 
Icl'ls  the  general  health  of  the  patient  is  a  pomt  of  much 

"'nX^'ceUular  membrane  be  inflamed,  effiisions  of  differing' 

charL^arTthrown  out,  accorc^g 

and  the  constitution  of  the  patient:  * 

cated  by  the  physical  !^tf  f  ^^r^'^,;  by  an  acca- 

OSclcma  is  a  species  ot  dropsy,  Dcmfc  1  i.;,inies,  sltin, 

mulation  of  scrum  in  the  cellular  J^''  ™™  ted  to 

and  bowels,  should,  rmder  these  eu^eumstances. 
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increased  action,  and  where  the  constitution  seems  to  be  at  fault, 
the  acetate  or  nitrate  of  potash,  with  sudorifics  and  small  doses  of 
mercury,  should  be  exhibited ;  but  if  the  oedema  seems  to  depend 
wholly  on  local  causes,  topical  remedies  will  be  found  sufficient. 

Abscess  of  the  breast. — When  distinct,  circumscribed  fluctua- 
tion is  present,  preceded  by  rigors,  it  indicates  the  existence  of  pus, 
and,  generally  speaking,  this  should  be  at  once  evacuated  by  an 
incision;  if  the  formation  of  pus  depends,  however,  upon  retention 
of  milk,  constituting  what  is  called  a  "  milk  abscess,''  and  if  at 
the  same  time  the  matter  be  deeply  seated  in  the  substance  of  the 
gland,  it  is  better  not  to  open  the  abscess  unless  very  severe  con- 
stitutional ii-ritation  be  manifested,  but  to  wait  natm-e's  own  time 
and  means  for  the  evacuation  of  the  pus.  Tonics  and  sedatives, 
with  soothing  fomentations,  should  be  employed  in  these  cases,  and 
much  benefit  will  be  derived  from  drawing  off  the  milk  with  an 
apparatus  made  for  the  purpose;  this  seems  to  afford  more  relief 
than  the  sucking  of  the  child  at  an  inflamed  breast:  perhaps  the 
mechanical  means  is  less  exciting  to  the  organ,  as  putting  the  child 
to  the  breast  always  produces  "  a  draught"  of  milk. 

When  the  fibrous  envelope  of  the  breast  becomes  inflamed,  it  is 
generally  after  abscess  in  the  cellular  membrane  :  it  is  attended  by 
sloughing  of  the  fibro-elastic  tissue,  and  the  consequent  formation 
of  sinuses,  which  generaUy  require  to  be  laid  open,  for  the  purpose 
of  removing  the  sloughs  befoje  they  wiU  heal.  Black-wash  poultice 
is  the  best  local  appHcation  in  these  cases,  but  tonic  medicines  and 
generous  diet  must  also  be  freely  employed. 

When  the  mammary  gland  itself  is  attacked  by  inflammation 
resulting  from  distention  of  the  lacteal  tiibes,  abscess  is  the  frequent 
termination;  suppuration  may,  however,  take  place  in  consequence 
of  the  inflammation  of  the  fibro-elastic  tissue,  which  not  only  con- 
stitutes an  envelope  to  the  whole  breast,  but  is  prolonged  between 
the  lobes  of  the  glandular  structure,  so  as  to  surround  every  lobule. 
The  matter  in  this  case  becomes  interstitially  diffused,  and  artificial 
openings  generally  afford  but  Httie  relief.  When  suppm-ation  is 
caused  by  distention  of  the  mUk  tubes,  the  abscess  is  more  ciixum- 
scnbed,  and  the  evacuation  of  the  pus  gives  immediate  rehef:  the 
necessity  for  puncture  is  sometimes  obviated  by  the  pus  flowing 
through  the  nipple. 

After  inflammation  of  the  mammary  gland,  a  degree  of  haixlness 
IS  sometimes  left  which  may  be  mistaken  for  carcinoma  or  some 
other  mahgnant  disease:  the  history  of  the  case  will  generally  lead 
however,  to  a  coi-rect  diagnosis,  and  when  the  hardness  depends 
only  upon  the  effusion  of  an  inflammatory  product,  poultices  nuld 
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mercurial  omtmente,  or  pressure,  may  he  required  to  produce 

"^"fS™  or  ahraAms  of  the  nipple  areuot  unfrequent  causes  of  the 
extension  of  inflammation  to  the  glandular  tissue  o  the  W  jf 
there  be  likewise  any  ahuoi-mal  condition  or  deformity  of  the  nipple 
tog  th  period  of  lactation,  retention  of  the  milk  and  consequent 
fZmmationof  themammary  gtad  are  produced  often tei^natmg 
n  ahscess     Imperfect  development  of  the  nipple  may  lead  to  the 
l^e  result;  but  this  can  sometimes  be  remeched  by  usmg  a 
TcbaScal  apparatus  to  lengthen  the  excretory  portion  of  the 
™«an    as  soon  as  this  is  effected  the  child  should  be  restored  o 
7m  Tthe  natural  stimulus  produced  by  its  sucking  ishkely 
to  eton"!  the  nipple  and  thus  to  render  it  better  adapted  to  its 

'"^Sk  Astlev  Cooper  describes  a  sweUing  which  is  sometimes  pro- 
duced in^e  least' from  retention  of  the  milk,  but  which,  mstead 
of  produc^g  an  abscess,  forms  merely  a  fluctuatmg  —  genei^ 
lended  by  pain:  if  tliis  tumour  be  opened,  a  quantity  of  miUc 
attendea  "J  ^     „f  ^Heh  affords  nnmediate  and  great 

fTthe  n™Mting  the  child  to  abreast  in  this  condition 
'r^to-X  —  ihe  accui^ulation  of  milk,  and  consequeutty  he 
natuiduy  tumour  be  not  opened  to  let  out  the 

during  the  whole  time  o  1— \,  nourishment. 

"^t'ch  cases  as  those  last  described  do  ^'^^-^:Z':f 

my  care;  but  -^^JJCho^it^^^^^^^^^ 
milk  abscess  are  "';^^f,t^:  ^l''°J  to  consider  that  unless 
My  own  experience  f^^^^^^^  constitutional  sjnaip- 

the  patient  is     ^^l^^;^^^C^!',h.ces.  to  open  by  ulceratioii, 

toms  urgent,  it  is  better  xu  a  _i,„„esses  are  almost  sure  to 

for  if  the  lancet  be  employed  otbei  abscesses  ^e 

foUow,  while  the  ;P0— s  ^^^^^^^^  Z  il^l^Ln  is  sub- 
sufficient  for  the  discharge     ^ft^^^^^^^       both  tonic  and  soothiug 

d.ed  in  this  chsease,  f^l^^^'^^  ^l'^^^^^^^  hi  healing  the 
remedies;  but  some  difficulty  m^  be     p  ^^^^ 
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months  after  its  bii'th,  was  the  subject  of  a  clironic  abscess  in  the 
breast,  from  which  for  two  months  a  discharge  of  pus  and  milk 
continued  to  flow,  and  after  that  period  a  quantity  of  serum  was 
constantly  exuding;  for  the  cure  of  these  sinuses  she  was  admitted 
into  Guy's  Hospital,  but  all  the  attempts  at  cure  were  ineflfectual, 
until  I  passed  a  seton  through  the  sinus,  after  which  it  rapidly 
healed. 

Chronic  inflammation  of  the  breast. — This  disease  usually  attacks 
persons  from  the  age  of  puberty  to  the  period  at  which  the 
catamenia  cease,  the  subjects  are  generally  persons  of  strumous 
diathesis.  In  some  cases  the  whole  of  the  mamma  is  affected,  but  the 
inflammation  and  swelling  are  more  generally  confined  to  the  areolar 
tissue  between  the  lobules,  the  breast  appearing  as  if  numerous 
tumours  were  formed  upon,  rather  than  within,  its  substance. 

"When  the  whole  of  the  mamma  is  afffected  it  may  be  drawn 
forward  from  the  chest,  and  feels  like  a  firm  rigid  disc;  if  the  organ 
is  small,  which  it  often  is  in  these  cases,  I  beheve  the  indura- 
tion to  depend  upon  a  morbid  state  of  the  gland  tissue,  and  not 
of  the  areolar  tissue. 

The  mammae  thus  affected  are  tender,  painful  on  pressure, 
and  cause  a  constant  sensation  of  uneasiness  to  the  patient; 
the  latter  symptom  is  much  increased  dming  the  period  of  men- 
struation, sometimes  amounting  to  lancinating  pain,  shooting  in 
the  axilla  or  opposite  breast:  this  pain  is  occasionally  so  severe  as 
to  lead  the  surgeon  to  suspect  that  the  disease  is  of  a  malignant 
character;  but  the  age  of  the  patient,  and  the  peculiar  lobulated 
feel  of  the  superficial  moveable  tumours,  generally  serve  to  dis- 
tmguish  it  from  carcinoma.  It  is  somewhat  difficult,  however, 
under  some  circumstances,  to  distinguish  it  from  fungus,  as  the 
absence  of  severe  pain  is  a  chai-acteristic  both  of  fungus  and  of 
chronic  tumour;  but  in  the  latter  the  growth  is  very  slow,  while  in 
fungus  the  increase  of  size  takes  place  with  great  rapidity.  When 
the  breast  is  affected  with  chronic  disease,  it  sometimes  becomes  con- 
comitantly the  seat  of  abscess:  this  may  produce  such  an  aggrava- 
tion of  the  symptoms  as  to  give  rise  to  the  opinion  that  the  disorder 
is  of  mahgnant  origin.  I  was  once  present  with  Sir  Astley  Cooper 
m  consultation  on  a  case  in  which  the  breast  was  about  to  be 
extu-pated.  Sir  Astley  recommended  that  an  exploring  incision 
should  first  be  made  in  the  tumour:  it  proved  to  be  an  abscess,  and 
the  breast  was  consequently  saved. 

The  treatment  I  have  found  most  eff'ectual  in  this  chronic 
induration  is  to  apply  occasionally  three  or  four  leeches,  to  use  cold 
or  tepid  "  lotio  plurabi"  poultices,  and  to  keep  the  arm  on  the 
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diseased  side  confined,  so  as  to  prevent  motion:  the  strictest  atten- 
tion  must  be  paid  to  the  state  of  the  secretions,  and  especial  y 
to  the  secretions  of  the  uterus:  if  these  be  deranged,  steel  should 
be  given:  the  patient  should  also  be  put  upon  generous  diet 
so  that  the  powers  of  the  constitution  may  be  supported;  but  at 
the  same  time  over  stimulus  must  be  carefully  avoided,  ihe 
medicine  I  have  found  most  generally  useful  in  this  disease  is  the 
combination  of  ammonia  and  soda  with  bark,  employmg  also  ni- 
cotics at  bed-time:  if  the  bowels  be  inactive,  especiaUy  if  the 
inaction  arise  from  sluggishness  of  the  liver,  small  doses  of  blue 
piU  with  colocynth  and  ipecacuanha,  may  be  occasionaUy  given. 

'  I  have  known  two  or  three  cases  of  chronic  inflammation  of 
the  breast  go  on  to  ulceration  without  the  formation  of  abscess: 
and  they  terminated  fataUy.  I  eould  not  regard  these  caBes  as 
mahgnant,  although  the  patient  fell  a  victim  to  f  ^  disease  for 
the  effect  was  confined  to  the  locahty  attacked,  and  did  not  propa- 
gate itself  by  means  of  the  absorbents;  neither  did  the  ulceration 
put  on  the  usual  character  of  a  mahgnant  sore. 

A  lady,  30  years  of  age,  consulted  me  m  1840  respectmg  a 
tumfur  in\er  breast.    She  stated  that  in  June  of  that  yea.-  she 
Levered,  while  di^essing,  the  tumom,  then  about  the  size  of  a 
small  apple.     She  had  suffered  no  pain  nor  -^-^—^^^^ 
could  she  trace  the  formation  of  the  tumour  to  any  parUculai 
caL;  it  was  perfectly  moveable,  and  seemed  to  "^^^^  ^^ 
beneath  the  skin;  she  consulted  a  surgeon,  who  ordeied  leeches 
e  jotting  lotions,  and  some  kind  of  plaister,  ^^l^^^^^f^l 
benefit  from  the  treatment.    When  I  first  saw  ^^^^ t^'^  J^^^, 
sented  the  following  appearance  :_It  was  at  least  one-t^dj-.ex 
than  the  other,  and  shghtly  pendulous  and  superficial : 
seemed  as  if  it  were  a  growth  addition^  to  the 
anart  from  it :  to  the  touch  it  gave  the  idea  of  lobes  sepaiateu 
S>m  e  h  other  by  intersections  of  fibrous  ^^^'^^^^^ 
raeters  induced  me  to  pronounce  the  ^-^"'^^'f^'' 
age  and  diathesis  of  the  patient  also  «^PP°^^^^f  ^'^Xs'en-uable 
Withstanding  the  pendulous  form  ^Ho  iX 

from  the  mammaiy  gland,  with  which  it  wa  '''ffT.^^l^.J^ 
blended  as  to  have  the  character  of  ^^yP-^-^^^^  ^^rMy 
lobes  of  the  mamma.    The  tumour  ^^.^.^  iXa^^^^^^^^^ 
when  touched  ;  the  nipple  seemed  as  if  ^^S^^^^J^^'^^^^^^^^^  of 
closer  examination,  this  was  found  to  7%",^^^^^^^^^^^^ 
the  surrounding  parts,  and  not  from  a  f -ct^^  o^^t^^^^^^^^^^ 

Proper  consideration  of  .dl  the  symptoms  m  ^^^jT^l'ticularly 
view  it  as  one  of  "chronic  inflammation  of  the  breast,   paiticui  y 
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as  it  was  concomitant  with  a  deranged  uterine  action,  and  attended 
with  great  pain  at  the  time  of  menstruation.  The  growth  of  the 
tmnom'  was  more  rapid  than  usual  in  chronic  disease,  but  this 
perhaps  depended  upon  the  constitutional  habit  of  the  indi- 
vidual. The  catamenia  were  natural  as  to  period,  but  attended 
•with  more  than  usual  pain,  and  often  followed  by  leucorrhoea,  and 
oeai-ing-down  of  the  uterus.  I  ordered  the  compound  steel  mixture, 
with  compound  decoction  of  aloes,  and  the  apphcation  of  a  few 
leeches  and  poultices.  I  sent  the  patient  to  Brighton,  and  when 
she  returned  about  •  six  months  afterwards,  found  that  the  breast 
had  ulcerated,  but  the  ulceration  did  not  present  a  carcinomatous 
appearance.  There  was  ho  enlargement  of  absorbent  glands,  nor 
any  symptom  of  the  disease  in  other  parts  of  the  body :  there  was 
a  somewhat  copious  discharge,  and  at  one  point  granulations  pro- 
truded through  the  ulcer,  presenting  the  appearance  of  the  exube- 
rant gi'anulations  in  chronic  abscess  of  the  testicle.  In  the  course 
of  thi-ee  months,  the  patient  died,  apparently  from  the  exhausting 
effect  of  the  disease  upon  the  constitution.  On  a  post-mortem 
examination,  no  disease  was  anywhere  foimd  at  aU  resembling  that 
in  the  breast :  indeed,  aU  the  organs  were  healthy,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  one  of  the  kidnies,  which  was  shghtly  graniJar,  but  not 
sufficiently  diseased  to  account  for  death.  A  section  of  the  breast 
showed  the  mammary  lobes  to  be  connected  by  a  semi-sohd  medium, 
resembhng  imperfectly  organized  plasma,  and  towards  the  surface, 
in  the  vicinity  of  the  nipple,  some  cysts  were  developed,  containing 
granulations,  surrounded  by  a  small  quantity  of  flmd.  The  exist- 
ence of  these  cysts  appeared  to  be  the  cause  of  the  irregularity  of 
the  sm-face  of  the  tumour. 

Elizabeth  Bai'ber,  set.  43,  was  admitted  into  the  hospital  in 
July.  She  was  a  taU  woman,  of  spare  habit,  saUow  complexion,  - 
and  dark  hair  and  eyes  :  had  been  married  about  six  years,  and  had 
had  two  miscarriages,  the  last  occurring  eighteen  months  before  her 
admission.  She  commenced  menstruating  at  eleven  years  of  age, 
since  which  time  her  health  had  been  good.  When  she  came  into 
the  hospital,  she  had  a  tumour  in  the  right  breast,  which  had 
existed  three  years  and  a  half.  When  first  detected  it  was  about 
the  size  of  a  large  hazel-nut,  it  did  not  occasion  any  uneasiness 
until  two  months  afterwards,  when  it  began  to  itch  :  this  was  accom- 
panied by  a  dragging  sensation,  felt  particularly  at  the  upper  part  of 
the  breast,  and  which  always  became  worse  just  before  the  menstrual 
period.  The  tumour  increased  slowly  up  to  the  time  of  her  last 
miscarriage,  since  which  time  it  had  grown  very  rapidly.  Within  a 
few  weeks  of  her  coming  to  the  hospital,  the  breast  had  become 
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mucli  worse,  the  dragging  sensation  frequently  continuing  during  the 
greater  part  of  the  day,  and  being  attended  with  sharp  darting  pains. 
The  breasts  were  both  very  smaU.    In  the  right  there  existed  a 
tumour  about  the  size  of  an  egg,  extending  laterally  towards  the 
axilla :  it  felt  hard  and  nodulated,  was  quite  moveable,  and  pamtui 
on  pressure.    The  nipple  was  not  implicated  in  the  disease;  the 
patient  never  remembered  having  received  a  blow  on  the  breast.  A 
few  days  after  coming  into  the  hospital  the  catamenia  commenced, 
two  days  before  which  the  pain  in  the  breast  had  been  very 
severe.    On  the  10th  of  August  I  removed  the  tumour,  which  was 
found,  on  examination,  to  be  a  simple  chronic  mammarj'  tumour. 
There  was  but  little  bleeding  at  the  tiine,  but  secondary  haemor- 
rhage came  on  afterwards:  it  was,  however,  easily  checked,  the 
wound  healed  by  granulation,  and  on  the  30th  of  August  she  left 

the  hospital  quite  cured.  .  .  j- 

Irritable  mamma,  or  neuralgia  of  the  breast.— This  is  a  disease 
which  attacks  young  persons  from  the  period  of  puberty  to  the 
age  of  30  or  35  years,  and  does  not  appear  peculiar  to  any 
temperament.    Sir  Astley  Cooper  states  that  this  disease  may 
occur  without  any  perceptible  swelHng;  or  there  may  ^/^^^^^^ 
tumour  composed  of  a  structure  somewhat  resemblmg  that  ot  the 
mammary  gland,  and  being  therefore  an  adventitious  growth,  i 
shaU  describe  this  disease  as  I  have  myself  often  met  with  it.  i 
should  be  inclined  to  think  that  it  generaUy  attacks  young  women 
from  15  to  20  years  of  age,  of  rather  a  full  habit,  and  sangmne 
temperament.    I  have  generally  seen  it  accompamed  by  e^arge- 
ment  of  either  one  or  both  mamm«.,  as  if  they  were  preternaturally 
developed;  but  this  is  rarely  attended  by  any  tumom-  although  it 
sometimes  happens  that  some  of  the  lobules  of  the  affected  gland 
are  slightly  enlarged  and  hardened.    Under  these  circumstances 
the  breast  is  extremely  sensitive,  so  that  the  patient  is  nitolerant 
of  the  slightest  touch,  the  pressm^e  of  the  dress  bemg  ^^^^^^^^ 
cause  great  aggravation  of  the  pain,  which  is  not  confined  to  the 
breast,'^.ut  extends  into  the  axilla,  and  along  the  imier  part  of  he 
arm  of  the  affected  side.  The  patient  also  complains  of  pam  beb>  een 
the  scapula,  and  cannot  bear  the  least  prcssui-e  on  the  ^orsd  ve^- 
tebr..    Respiration  is  hurried  and  painful,  and  there  -  ^ 
a  tendency  to  hysteria.    Menstruation  is  usually  scanty  and  pam- 
L   but  dmdng  this  period  the  pain  in  the  breast  is  essened; 
l^uco^Sioea  is  Sso  a  lequent  concomitant.    These  ^-P  o^^^^^^^^ 
frequently  protracted,  and  very  difficult  to  -^^^^  /J^^.  ^^^^^  ".^f 
is  tie  plan  I  usually  adopt  in  these  cases.    If  the  patient  be  ^ 
a  full  plethoric  habit,  I  first  order  a  few  leeches  to  be  apphed  to  the 
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breast,  and  afterwai-ds  a  fomentation  of  camomile  flowers  and  poppy- 
heads.  The  next  day  I  apply  a  large  bHster  between  the  scapulse; 
and  if  the  pain  in  this  region  has  formed  an  m'gent  symptom,  I  re- 
commend the  bhster  to  be  kept  open  for  three  or  four  days;  but  to 
render  these  local  remedies  of  any  service,  the  leucorrhoea  must  be 
checked.  This  may  generally  be  eff'ected  by  an  astringent  injection. 
The  best  I  know  is  composed  of  alum,  and  decoction  of  oak  bark; 
one  drachm  of  alum,  to  ten  ounces  of  decoction.  Belladonna  and 
conium,  plaisters  and  poultices,  are  also  recommended,  but  I  have 
found  that  their  offensive  smell  excites  nausea,  and  so  much  general 
annoyance,  as  to  more  than  counterbalance  the  advantage  derived 
from  their  narcotic  influence.  Internally,  steel  and  other  tonics  may 
be  given,  and  where  nausea  is  a  prominent  symptom,  these  reme- 
dies may  be  administered  in  a  state  of  effervescence.  An  opiate 
should  Hkewise  be  ordered  at  bedtime.  Tepid  shower  baths  are 
sometimes  foimd  useful ;  but  change  of  scene  and  air,  particularly 
that  of  the  sea-side,  wiU  be  found  the  most  effectual  of  aU  remedies. 

I  do  not  beUeve  that  this  irritable  condition  of  the  breast  often 
leads  to  the  formation  of  tumours,  and  when  they  are  concomitant 
with  it,  they  are  the  cause,  and  not  the  effect,  of  the  irritability. 
This  view  seems  strengthened  by  the  fact  that  ordinary  strumous 
swellings  are  sometimes  attended  by  these  neiu-algic  pains,  in  per- 
sons of  irritable  temperament.  I  look  upon  the  performance  of  the 
natural  fimction  of  the  breast  as  the  most  certain  cui-e  of  this 
disease;  it  is  but  very  rarely  seen  in  married  women,  especially  if 
they  have  borne  children.  I  have  lately  had  two  of  these  cases 
imder  my  care,  but  as  all  the  symptoms  have  been  already  described, 
it  would  be  useless  to  merely  individualize  the  cases  by  mentioning 
the  names  of  the  patients. 

Hypertrophy  of  the  mammce. — This  is  not  an  uncommon  condi- 
tion, and  is  frequently  unattended  by  any  constitutional  derange- 
ment, consisting  only  in  a  general  hypersemiated  state  of  the  breast; 
at  the  same  time,  the  superabundant  growth  may  originate  either 
in  the  gland  itself,  or  in  its  areolated  tissue,  or  in  its  fatty  structure. 

The  natural  increase  of  the  breast  takes  place  at  the  period  of 
puberty,  and  it  undergoes  a  certain  degree  of  periodical  enlarge- 
ment during  menstruation ;  under  the  influence  of  uterine  gesta- 
tion also,  it  is  subject  naturally  to  become  enlarged.  As  the 
breast  is  thus  liable  to  excitation  from  different  causes,  it  cannot  be 
8uq)rising  that  an  interruption  to  the  equilibrium  of  nutrition 
should  lead  to  a  permanent  excess  of  development  in  some  one  or 
all  the  tissues  of  this  organ.  Hypertrophy  of  the  breast  chiefly 
attacks  young  women  of  sangmneous  temperament,  seldom  acnear'. 
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ing  after  the  age  of  thirty.    Married  and  smgle  appear  to  be 
equaUy  subject  to  the  disease,  and  where  the  breast  may  have 
escaped  the  morbid  development,  under  the  influence  of  menstrua- 
tion alone,  in  a  state  of  cehbacy ;  the  superior  excitement  arismg 
from  approaching  lactation  may  often  produce  it.    In  this  disease 
the  breast  retains  its  natural  form,  although  its  size  is  increased; 
one  breast  may  alone  be  aff'ected,  or  at  least  the  disease  may  only 
subsequently  extend  to  the  other.    I  remember  a  case  in  which  a 
young  lady  of  rank,  set.  15,  was  brought  to  Sir  Astley  Cooper  under 
such  chcumstances;  her  mother  was  much  alarmed  on  discovermg 
that  the  left  breast  had  undergone  a  very  considerable  enlai-gement, 
while  that  on  the  other  side  showed  scarcely  any  signs  of  approach- 
ing development.    Upon  examination,  Sir-  Astley  Cooper  perceived 
immediately  that  it  was  mere  hypertrophy  of  the  breast  at  the  age 
of  puberty,  and  that  it  was  not  accompanied  by  any  diseased  action. 
He  explained  the  nature  of  the  case  to  the  mother  of  the  patient 
pointing  out  the  innoxious  chai-acter  of  the  phenomenon:  but 
although  her  fears  were  set  at  rest  with  respect  to  her  daughtei  s 
hfe  being  in  danger,  she  was  still  somewhat  doubtful  whether  a 
permanent  deformity  might  not  remam  from  the  unsymmetrical  de- 
velopment of  the  breasts.  In  the  course  of  due  time,  however,  the 
right  breast  began  hkewise  to  increase  in  size,  and  shortly  attainea 
.an  equal  bulk  with  that  originaUy  hyperti-ophied.    When  the 
hypertrophied  breast  is  examined  by  the  touch,  nothmg  abnormal 
xan  be  felt;  it  gives  the  idea  of  a  general  enlargement  of  the 
natui-al  structures  of  the  gland,  and  the  only  inconvemence  com- 
plained of  in  this  disease,  is  the  great  weight,  which  somebmes 
renders  it  necessary  to  furnish  support  to  the  part.     It  the  en- 
largement depends  upon  approaching  lactation,  it  may  be  expected 
that  the  breast  will  be  restored  to  its  natural  size  when  suckhng 
commences;  it  will  also  then  be  found  that  the  quantity  of  mdk 
corresponds  in  some  degree  with  the  size  of  the  secreting  appaiatu. 
When  the  morbid  growth  is  caused  by  some  agency  ^^^ependent  o 
approaching  lactation,  and  the  breast  cannot  be  relieved,  as  m  tha 
cafe  by  a  low  of  milk,  the  increase  of  bulk  may  gradually  go  on 
until  it  may  be  necessary  to  exthpate  the  whole  organ;  when  tin 
extreme  measure  is  not  required,  the  remedial  ^f^^^^  ^Zl 
be  continued  gentle  antiphlogistic  treatment,  abstinence  fiom  over 
utntion,  quiefude,  and  proper  attention  to  the  mam  enance  of  th 
secretions.    Shower-baths,  alteratives,  emmenagogues,  and  tomes 

must  also  be  employed.  i  „  „f  fattv 

The  breast  is  sometimes  subject  to  ^^yf^''''^''^'l  ^ 
structure,  a  disease  not  unhke  steatoma  m  other  pai-ts  of  the  bodj , 
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the  removal  of  the  fat  lobes  is  the  only  treatment  in  such  cases  :  if, 
however,  the  patient  be  pregnant  when  the  disease  first  makes 
its  appearance,  it  woiJcl  be  advisable  to  wait  until  lactation  has 
ceased  before  the  operation  is  performed,  not  only  from  fear  of 
injiu-ing  the  child,  but  from  the  hope  that  the  fat  may  become 
absorbed  in  consequence  of  the  pressm'e  of  the  milk  in  the  gland 
dm'ing  the  period  of  lactation. 

Atrophy  of  the  mammm. — This  change  naturally  takes  place 
to  a  greater  or  less  extent  after  mensti-uation  has  ceased,  and  is 
most  remai'kable  in  women  who  have  never  borne  children.  An 
abnormal  diminution  in  the  size  of  the  breast  sometimes  takes 
place,  however,  not  merely  from  the  absorption  of  fat,  but  from 
wasting  of  the  mammary  gland  itself.  This  kind  of  atrophy  some- 
times occurs  fi'om  a  long  continuance  of  the  irritable  condition  just 
described,  as  if  the  affection  of  the  nerves  interfered  with  the 
nutrition  of  the  organ.  The  same  phenomenon  is  seen  in  irritable 
testicle.  If  the  breast  be  examined  under  these  circumstances, 
and  when  atrophied  from  old  age,  it  will  be  found  that  the  excreting 
part  of  the  organ  alone  remains,  the  glandular  structure  being 
entirely  absorbed.  It  has  been  stated  that  the  cumulative  influence 
of  iodine  will  produce  this  atrophied  state,  both  of  the  mammae 
and  testicle;  but  although  I  have  seen  considerable  quantities  of 
this  agent  employed  through  a  course  of  many  years,  I  have  never 
witnessed  any  instance  of  this  alleged  effect. 

In  atrophied  breast,  medicines  can  avail  but  little,  unless  it 
arise  from  a  general  state  of  anaemia,  when  perhaps  steel,  sea-air, 
and  generous  diet,  may  be  useful,  by  improving  the  constitutional 
powers  of  the  patient. 

Hydatid  breast. — This  is  a  very  rare  form  of  breast  disease,  if 
the  term  be  intended  to  imply  the  existence  of  living  entozoa  within 
the  mamma ;  but  if  it  be  expressive  only  of  the  presence  of  cysts 
containing  soHd  or  fluid  matter,  it  is  of  more  frequent  occurrence; 
in  the  latter  case  the  more  correct  designation  is,  in  my  opinion, 
the  sero-cystiform  disease. 

True  hydatid  breast.  —  Nothing  is  known  of  the  manner  in 
which  animalcules  are  generated  within  the  structures  of  living 
animals;  certain  it  is,  however,  that  they  do  so  exist,  and  are  some- 
times found  in  the  mammae  as  well  as  in  other  organs.  When 
generated  in  the  human  breast,  inflammation  soon  becomes  excited, 
and  a  distinct  fibrinous  cyst  is  thrown  out  around  the  animalcule, 
producing  a  tumour,  which  goes  on  increasing  iu  size,  until  at 
length  fluctuation  can  be  distmguished  in  its  central  part ;  but  it 
is  not  attended  by  pain  or  inconvenience  of  any  kind  beyond  that 
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arising  from  the  presence  of  an  abnormal  growtli  in  sucb  an  organ. 
If  the  cyst  be  not  removed,  it  ulcerates,  and  the  hydatids  are  dis- 
charged spontaneously;  after  which  the  wound  heals. 

In  speaking  of  the  treatment  of  this  disease,  Sir  Astley  Cooper 
recommends  that  an  opening  should  be  made  into  the  tumour,  for 
the  purpose  of  dischargmg  the  hydatids ;  after  which  he  says  that 
a  common  poultice  wiU  be  sufficient  to  heal  the  wound;  but  that 
when  the  fluid  alone  is  allowed  to  escape,  and  the  cyst  left  behind, 
the  fluid  will  re-accumulate :  a  seton  should  therefore  be  passed 
through  the  cyst ;  this  produces  sloughhig  of  the  part;  the  hydatid 
is  removed,  and  the  wound  afterwards  readily  heals. 

The  hydatid  breast  is  not  mahgnant,  the  disease  is  not  propa- 
gated to  distant  parts,  nor  does  it  return  after  it  has  been  removed 
by  extirpation.  One  of  the  prmcipal  distmctions  between  true 
hydatid  breast  and  sero-cystiform  disease  is  the  facihty  with  which 
the  capsule  of  the  hydatid  escapes  even  after  its  flmd  has  been 
evacuated,  whether  the  opening  be  made  artificiaUy,  or  has  arisen 
spontaneously;  while  in  the  sero-cystifoim  disease  the  cyst  adheres 
obstinately,  and  continues  to  secrete  its  peculiar  effusion  until  it  is 

extkpated  by  the  knife.  .  ,  ^ 

In  Oct.  1846,  I  admitted  a  woman,  ffit.  51,  with  a  tumour  m 
the  left  breast.  At  the  time  of  her  admission,  it  had  existed  for 
six  years;  it  was  quite  firm,  but  not  hard;  it  had  never  been  pam- 
ful  and  the  woman  wished  to  have  it  removed,  merely  on  account 
of\he  annoyance  it  caused  by  its  size.  When  an  incision  was 
made  into  the  tumour,  a  clear  fluid  escaped,  and  the  cyst  re- 
sembled that  of  an  hydatid.  Under  the  microscope  ecbinococci 
were  detected,  and  a  great  number  of  the  spines  pecuhar  to  these 
animalcules  were  found  floating  in  the  fluid. 

Sero-cystiform  tumour  of  the  breast. disease  was  descnbed 
by  Sir  Astley  Cooper  as  hydatid  breast,  and  by  some  pathologists 
it  has  been  considered  analogous  to  encysted  hydrocele.  It  ditters, 
however,  from  both  those  diseases  :  fr'om  the  former,  m  not  contain- 
ing animalcule;  from  the  latter,  in  the  cysts  being  connected  with 
each  other  by  stalks  or  roots  of  fibrous  processes,  origmatnig  m  the 
a^^okr  tissue' of  the  breast  itself,  instead  of  being  -mp^tdy  sepa 
rate  and  distinct.  The  cysts  ai-e  supposed  to  P-^f  f  ^^^^^^^^ 
dHatation  of  the  lacteal  tubes;  but  what  I  have  seen  of  disease 
induces  me  to  view  them  as  fonned  of  a  totally  new  structuie. 

In  its  external  character  this  disease  is  ^o.^^^^' 
hydatid  tumour,  that  it  is  very  chfficult  to  distinguish  from 
other:  the  swelling  in  both  cases  is  of  a  S^^^f  ^Hw  In 
times  slow  in  the  progress  of  its  growth,  miattcnded  by  pam, 
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discoloration  of  the  skin,  or  any  constitutional  disturbance.  To  tlie 
touch,  the  sero-cystic  breast  feels  as  if  small  fluctuating  tumours 
were  imbedded  in  its  structure,  varying  from  the  size  of  a  pea  to 
that  of  a  large  walnut.  As  the  disease  advances,  the  original 
structure  of  the  breast  becomes  more  and  more  obscure.  If  one  of 
the  cysts  be  opened,  it  wiU  be  found  to  contain  a  clear  straw- 
coloured  fluid,  very  coagulable  by  heat,  and  differing  in  that  respect 
from  the  fluid  of  encysted  hydrocele,  to  which,  as  I  have  abeady 
said,  some  surgeons  have  considered  this  disease  similar.  The  fluid 
of  the  cyst  is  sometimes,  however,  found  to  be  opaque,  viscid,  or 
sanious  :  when  the  latter  condition  presents  itself,  it  becomes  very 
difficult  to  distinguish  the  sero-cystiform  disease  from  fungoid. 
After  the  fluid  has  been  evacuated,  it  is  quickly  reproduced,  and 
the  diminution  of  the  tumour  is  therefore  but  temporary.  When 
a  cyst  has  been  emptied  by  puncture,  its  character  sometimes 
becomes  altered :  it  thickens,  or  even  granulates,  so  that  it  becomes 
converted  into  a  comparatively  sohd  tumour  :  in  this  stage  the 
swelling  begins  to  create  an  uneasy  sensation;  the  whole  breast 
assumes  the  character  of  "  chronic  tumour  and  if  at  this  period 
it  be  not  extirpated,  the  skin  becomes  involved,  and  ulcerates ;  at 
the  same  time  the  constitution  remains  but  Httle  affected. 

Neither  local  nor  constitutional  remedies  appear  to  possess  the 
shghtest  power  over  this  disease,  the  only  available  means  of  treat- 
ment consisting  in  its  extirpation ;  but  even  here  a  successful  issue 
ought  not  too  confidently  to  be  expected,  as,  fi-om  the  difficulty  of 
the  diagnosis,  it  is  impossible  to  say  that  a  carcinomatous  tubercle 
is  not  concomitant  with  the  sero-cystic  affection :  tliis  is  sometimes 
the  case,  and  under  such  circumstances  the  disease  would  doubtless 
prove  fatal.  A  case  of  this  kind  is  described  by  Sir  Astley  Cooper. 
An  unmarried  lady,  34  years  of  age,  consulted  him  for  a  swelling 
in  the  breast  which  she  had  discovered  about  a  year  previously;  the 
tumom*  had  all  the  physical  characters  of  the  sero-cystiform  disease, 
but  was  somewhat  harder  than  usual.  The  breast  was  extirpated. 
Upon  afterwards  laying  open  the  tumour,  it  was  found  to  be  made 
up  of  numerous  cysts,  some  of  which  were  filled  with  fluid,  varying 
in  colouj-  and  consistence;  wliile  others  contained  sohd  matter,  and 
a  tumour  of  considerable  size  was  situated  above  the  nipple.  The 
patient  quickly  recovered  from  the  operation;  but  twelve  months 
after,  the  disease  returned  in  the  cicatrix,  and  she  died  in  a  short 
time  with  all  the  symptoms  of  cancer.  The  cystiform  disease  itself 
is  not,  however,  mahgnant.  I  have  seen  several  cases  in  which  it 
has  been  effectually  removed,  never  afterwards  reappearing.  An 
interesting  case  of  this  kind  is  pubhshed  by  Sir  Astley  Cooper :  it 
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was  that  of  Lady  Hewitt,  whose  breast,  after  amputation,  weighed 
nine  pounds.  A  drawing  of  this  tumour  is  given  m  Sir  Astley 
Cooper's  monograph  on  non-mahgnant  diseases  of  the  breast. 

Ecchymosis  of  the  breast  is  a  disease  spoken  of  by  bir  Astley 
Cooper;  it  is  very  rare,  but  as  it  is  admitted  into  the  category  of 
morbid  conditions  of  the  breast,  I  must  not  leave  it  altogether  un- 
noticed. It  is  e^'idently  a  strong  instance  of  the  sympathy  between 
the  utei-us  and  the  mamm^,  and  is  said  to  be  generally  concomi- 
tant >yith  a  diminution  of  the  menstrual  discharge,  and  would  seem 
to  indicate  as  a  consequence  an  unnatural  flow  of  blood  to  the 
breast,  producing  the  ecchymosed  appearance.  The  subjects  of  this 
disease  are  of  a  highly  irritable  temperament,  and  f  ^P" 

toms  it  would  appear  that  they  are  of  an  heemorrhagic  diathesis.  The 
t  eatment  must  be  directed  to  the  improvement  of  the  genera 
health,  and  especial  attention  should  be  paid  to  the  of  ^e 

uterus.  Steel,  bark,  and  mineral  acids,  generous  diet,  and  pure 
ah-  would  probably  be  found  the  best  remedies. 

'  Tn  August,  1848,  a  woman  was  admitted  into  Guy's  Hospital 
with  a  smfnnidulated  tumour  on theright breast:     -as moveable 
Id  seemed  to  be  made  up  of  interlobular  effusions  of  considerable 
hardnesT  the  breast  -  pain^,  especiaHy  at  the  p^i^^^^  -n 
struation  which  function  was  but  imperfectly  performed^  ihe 
;St  was  anxious  that  the  tiunour  should  be  removed,  and  I  pe. 
formed  the  operation  on  the  tenth  day  after  her  admission.  Upon 
^Ition,  the  tumour  was  found  to  ^^/^P^-^J^  ^^^^^^^^ 
blood  deposited  in  the  areolar  tissue  of  the  breast  m  ^regular 

depending  on  interruption  to  the  uteiine  function. 
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LECTURE  LV. 

CONTINUATION  OF  DISEASES  OF  THE  BEEAST. 

Malignant  diseases  of  the  breast — Difficult  of  definition — Dependent 
upon  peculiarity  of  diathesis — Carcinomatous  tubercle  of  the 
mamma — Manner  in  ivhich  the  disease  commences — Its  progress, 
symptoms — Physical  effects — Its  different  stages  —  Adhesion, 
suppuration,  ulceration,  gangrene — Effects  of  carcinoma  on  the 
constitution — Case — Cause  of  carcinoma  may  be  either  predis- 
posing or  exciting — Slight  circumstances  sufficient  to  produce 
the  disease  when  the  diathesis  is  malignant. 

MALIGNANT  DISEASES  OF  THE  BREAST. 

I  HAVE  now  described  the  most  important  of  the  diseases  of  the 
breast  which  have  no  malignant  tendency, — and  I  shall  proceed  to 
the  consideration  of  those  having  a  malignant  character,  which 
are  uncontrollable  by  any  known  system  of  medical  or  surgical 
treatment,  and  which,  from  the  moment  of  their  development,  go 
on  increasing  with  greater  or  less  rapidity,  to  the  ultimate  destruc- 
tion of  the  life  of  the  individual  attacked. 

It  is  very  difficult  to  define  precisely  what  is  meant  by  the 
term  malignant  disease,  and  equally  so  to  recognise  it  with  certainty 
when  presented  to  the  view,  as  the  physical  conditions  of  a  non- 
malignant  and  highly  malignant  tumour  may  be  so  similar  as 
almost  to  preclude  the  possibiUty  of  distinguishing  one  from  the 
other.  We  must  regard  tumours  as  of  two  kinds;  those  that  differ 
in  nature  and  consistence  from  the  surrounding  tissues,  and  those 
that  are  similar  to  the  parts  whence  they  have  their  origin.  It  does 
not  follow,  however,  that  either  of  these  classes  is  mahgnant:  they 
may  rapidly  increase  in  size,  so  as  to  destroy  the  function  of  the 
organs  among  which  they  are  seated,  and  yet  they  may  in  nowise 
interfere  with  the  constitutional  powers  of  the  individual,  nor  go 
on  to  the  ultimate  destruction  of  hfe.  The  mahgnant  tumour,  on 
the  other  hand,  not  only  differs  from  the  neighbouring  structures, 
but  possesses  an  indefinite  tendency  to  increase,  to  ulcerate,  and 
above  all,  to  propagate  itself  to  distant  parts  of  the  body  tlu-ough 
the  medium  of  the  absorbents  or  veins,  or  perhaps  both.  The 
long  and  generally-received  doctrine  that  the  diseases  known  as 
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cancerous  can  only  be  developed  m  constitutions  of  ^  P«f  ^ 
specific  land,  >vhielx  have,  indeed,  been  distmguished  as  the  mabg^ 
nant  diathesis,"  is  one  which,  in  my  opxnxon,  o^S^^^^^^J^^^^^^^^^^^ 
by  the  pathologist  with  great  caution,  and  not  without  due^nd 
sufficient  consideration  of  the  subject :  for  my  o^vn  part  I  c^iot 
help  thinldng  that  it  is  a  mistake  to  attribute  the  P"-^  ;  " 
velopment  of  cancer  to  a  specifie  dxathes-,  and  to    he  pr^ 
existence  of  a  peculiar  poison  in  the  blood,  and  that  the  term 
'"^H^ant  diathesis"  is  indefinite,  and  therefore  unscientific 
and  ought  to  be  expunged  from  pathological  nomenclature  It 
has  n  ver  been  shown  that  the  form  of  constitiition  m  which 
cancer  occui-s  is  different  in  any  tangible  respect  from  that 
exXed  by  "cachectic;"  it  is  doubtless  a  bad,  an  unsound 
Edition  of'constitution,  one  in  which  the  fal  act.^  - 

,ow  or  other  below  the  ^^r^^  ^f^^nlT^  ^^^^^^ 
that  any  proof  can  be  found  of  the  ^  ,  If 

condition  under   which   alone   cancer   can  be  developed.  ii 
r  exa^e  with  the  microscope  the  matter  developed  during 
The  ioTh  of  eancer,  what  axe  its  chief  chai-actenstics  -  the 
IbsenTof  everything  lilce  regular  organizedjj.u^^^^^^^ 
lation  of  granular  corpuscles,  mixed  perhaps  with  detached  epitne 
hum  the  former  unlL  the  coxp-cular  foundation  of  any  of  the 

^T'r„n  si  ll  lltlil^  and  gluten,  into  one  of.  the 

product  ot  a  mgn  cidbb,  su^  termed  malignant 

development  m  the  ammai  yegetable  matter, 

similar  in  character  'tft^  tTis  no  loBger  present- 

in  which  the  consei-vative  prmciple  ^^/^J^f  ^^^^^^^  a  con- 

is  it  not  possible  that  continued  local  disease  ^eactmg  p 

„ay  stm  ^-^^^l^'fJ:'''^^^lLn.r.iei  by  local  dise^.e 
cachexia  m  which  the  parts  airea  j  constituents  of  the 

a.c  no  longer  capahle  of  W  J-^S  * ,  „t  the 

blood  to  the  formation  of  t"™^'  a,,  system, 

pa^ts  being  e,ual  in  tone  to     e  oUiei  po  t.^^  ^^^^^^  ^^^^ 
a  lower  kmd  ot  organic  niu  Chimney-sweepei-s' 
racteristic  fungoid  granules  are  the  ii  dic^atiom    Chmi   j  1^^^^ 

cancer,  and  the  --^^  V",,,^^^^         instances  of 

put  on  a  malignant  action,  as  i«  ^"^^^^  .  a  ^on-ma- 
diseases  which  are  generally  beheved  to  commence 
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lignaut  form,  and  which  are  supposed  to  be  capable  of  eflFectual 
ciu-e  by  extirpation;  but  both  these  diseases,  especially  chimney- 
sweepers' cancer,  often  assume  characters  of  the  most  inve- 
terate maHgnancy,  and  if  not  early  removed,  ultimately  destroy 
the  patient. 

It  may  be  said  that  cancer  pervades  the  whole  system,  and  that 
its  gi-eat  peculiarity  consists  in  its  germs  being  conveyed  from  one 
locality  to  another.  There  is  nothing  in  this  which  discountenances 
the  ^ie^y  that  cancer  may  be  originally  a  local  disease;  the  cancer  cells 
have  been  discovered  in  the  blood  of  the  part  affected,  as  in  the  blood 
of  a  cancerous  testis.     Surely  the  presence  in  the  blood  of  matter  so 
foreign  to  the  system  is  sufficient  to  account  for  contamination  of  the 
whole  organism.    Pus  in  blood  (and  pus  is  a  substance  derivable 
from  the  blood  in  healthy  constitutions,  and  more  closely  assimi- 
latmg  to  it  than  this  cancerous  matter  can  possibly  do)  is  productive 
of  dangerous  and  ^dolent  symptoms ;  can  we  not,  then,  understand 
that  these  fungous  granules,  once  absorbed  into  the  blood  and  pos- 
sessing the  property  of  self-multiplying,  would  be  a  certain  means  of 
stm  further  depressing  an  unhealthy  constitution  and  of  maintaining 
that  local  action  in  which  the  mischief  had  origbally  commenced  ? 
The  effects  of  the  sausage  poison  (so  well  known  in  Germany)  is 
a  good  instance  of  the  changes  which  may  be  produced  in  the  blood 
by  the  influence  of  matter  itself  in  a  state  of  putrefactive  fermenta- 
tion; who  can  doubt  that  the  effect  of  the  introduction  of  any  such 
matter,  whether  derived  from  a  source  external  to  the  system,  or 
generated  in  some  portion  of  its  own  organization,  would  be  to 
promote  a  universal  unnatural  condition  through  the  whole  organ- 
ismus?    This  effect  would  be  indicated  by  a  train  of  symptoms 
markmg  a  deviation  from  health;  and  may  depend  equally  upon 
local  mjiuy,  or  upon  the  constitutional  deterioration. 

In  healthy  constitutions  these  sudden  derangements  are  over- 
come by  the  vital  energy,  and  the  equihbrium  temporarily  disturbed 
is  soon  re-estabhshed  between  the  blood  and  the  tissues  the 
recipients  of  its  constituents;  in  a  cachectic  habit  the  restoration 
cannot  be  effected,  and  permanent  disease  is  consequently  esta- 
bhshed.  In  health,  when  either  a  formative  or  restorative  action 
IS  excited,  there  is  always  a  due  regard  to  the  proportion  between 
the  increased  action  of  the  vessels,  and  the  necessity  for  the  supply 
to  the  tissue  to  be  formed  or  restored:  as  soon  as  the  reparation  is 
completed,  the  increased  action  ceases,  the  parts  being  restored  to 
their  healthy  condition.  I  cannot  give  a  better  instance  of  an 
action  of  this  temporary  kind  than  that  ai-ising  during  the  excite 
meut  of  the  mamma  at  the  period  of  menstruation.    None  of  the 

3  Y 
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ordinary  consequer^ces  of  inflarnxnation  foUow  this  -tion  but  tl^^^^ 
can  be  no  doubt  that  the  mamm.  are  thus  prepaz^ed  fo  the.r  xm 
portant  office  of  lactation.    At  the  same  bme  xs  ^^^^^^^ 
hat  to  this  frequent  exciten^ent,  and  the  --P-'^— ^^/Jj 
function  to  which  it  is  intended  to  be  VreV-r^^orj  r,,y  U  t^ced 
at  least  in  some  degree,  the  tendency  to  mahgnant  breast  dxsease 
so  often  encountered  in  unmarried  women? 

CAECmOMATOUS  TUBERCLE  OF  THE  MAMM^. 
The  early  symptoms  of  this  disease  are  generaUy  described 
hy  tie  patien't  a^^oUows  :-^The  presence  of  the  ^-our  -  the 
l.rpnst  is  often  first  discovered  by  accident.    It  has  the  lorm 
of  a  smaU  ^^^^^^  Imot  about  the  size  of  a  marble;  perhaps  the 

natient  was  led  to  examine  the  bosom  in  consequence  of  an 
patient  was  leu  ^^^^^  ^^^^ 

uneasiness  m  some  part.ot  it,  or  tne  cubed       J  . 
detected  from  a  red  stain  being  found  upon  the  Imen  this 

iscovered  Jtat.  ™  P  '  j  ,™ptom  is  not,  however,  truly 
S::oiTf  — ,  for  it  ir4-tly  found  i.  cbron  o 
Lt^ation  of  the  _  ^;^:^:^:ZZZ 

^ZTd^l  -a  r  aluctive  actio,  end.  only  with  the 
°4"r:rt::tl.o™tous  tuherCe  is  the  r.^t  of^ 

adhere  prU,  hut  the  plasma depo^d  ^^^^^^ 
racter  ("  oacoplastic,")  and  morgamzab  e,  ^^^^^^^ 

tissues  m  which  it  is  deposited  ""^  sence  of 

hein,  develcped^  J^^^IZ^itZl^^oX  i«aries  of 
disease;  ^'^''.'^'7"  '  the  Mood  such  constituents  only  as 

each  structure  ehimnate  ™^,aed  to  nourish;  while 

are  fitted  for  the  tissue  which  they  eliminated, 
in  the  diseased  state  just  descnhed,  ^  ^^^^^^"'^  ^4  t,,e  con- 
remarkahle  for  its  excessive  -  J"*' ^h'tStion  is  usually 
tinual  irritation  it  produces  m  the  pait.  in 
attended  hyan  taoreased  determination  of  hi  rf^^^^^^^^ 

the  ordinal?  phenomena  m  increased  ^his  is  one 

and  pain.  Carcinoma  generally  increases  very  slow  Ij,  ai 
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of  the  characteristic  features  of  the  disease,  and  too  often  tends  to  lull 
the  apprehensions  of  the  patient,  and  prevents  her  early  applying  for 
medical  assistance  at  the  ordy  period,  indeed,  at  which  benefit  could 
be  hoped  for.  Although  the  growth  of  these  tumours  is  gradual,  it 
goes  on  insidiously,  and,  after  a  time,  the  part  becomes  painful; 
the  pain  is  also  of  a  very  peculiar  kind — lancinating,  as  it  is  termed. 
This  marks  the  progress  of  the  disease,  and  it  is  generally  observed 
that  at  this  stage  the  swelHng  and  pain  increase  just  before  the 
time  of  menstruation,  and  become  mitigated  when  that  time 
arrives. 

As  the  tumour  increases  the  nipple  often  becomes  retracted; 
nor  does  this  depend  upon  an  unnatui-al  fulness  of  the  breast,  by 
which  the  nipple  is  buried,  as  it  were;  but  the  tension  of  the  lacti- 
ferous tubes  sets  up  a  diseased  action,  in  consequence  of  which  they 
become  shortened,  or  rather  perhaps  a  deposit  of  lymph  destroys 
their  elasticity,  and  prevents  their  extending  with  the  growth  of 
the  breast.    A  discharge  from  the  nipple  frequently  takes  place  at 
this  stage  of  the  disease;  but  this,  as  I  have  remarked  before,  does 
not  prove  it  to  be  malignant.     The  retraction  of  the  nipple  is 
often  foUowed  by  a  puckering  in  of  the  skin:  from  the  adhe- 
sion and  infiltration  of  the  integuments.     This  action  gives  the 
skm  the  appearance  of  cicatrices,  which  are  sometimes  so  strongly 
marked  as  to  lead  to  the  behef  that  a  surgical  operation  had  been 
previously  perf^ormed.     The  skin  about  the  nipple  often  partakes 
of  the  characteristic  hardness  of  the  mammary  tumour:  a  sign  of 
the  inveterate  mahgnancy  of  the  disease.    The  foUicles  around  the 
nipple  become  enlarged,  and  filled  with  sebaceous  matter  of  a  black 
colour,  and  by  which  they  ai'e  rendered  peculiarly  conspicuous 
The  absorbent  vessels  are  Hkewise  liable  to  become  indm-ated;  and 
on  attempting  to  raise  the  arm  from  the  side,  considerable  pain  is 
expenenced,  extending  towards  the  axilla;  or,  if  the  tumour  be 
situated  between  the  nipple  and  the  sternum,  the  stretching  of  the 
pectoral  muscle  gives  pain  towards  the  cartilages  of  the  ribs,  indi- 
cating the  progress  of  the  disease  to  the  absorbent  glands  of  the 
antenor  mediastinum;  less  frequently,  the  pain  wiU  extend  towards 
the  scapula  on  the  afi-ected  side,  showing  the  absorption  of  malio-nant 
matter  in  that  dii-ection.    The  tumour,  thi-ough  all  its  stages,"  goes 
on  increasing  m  size,  the  surrounding  pai-ts  becoming  more  affected 
from  fresh  effusions  of  contaminated  adhesive  matter;  the  absorbent 
g  ands  also  become  enlarged;  the  severity  of  the  pain  increases,- 
aithough  there  wUl  be  periods  of  comparative  ease,-and  the  general 
health  begins  to  give  way.    The  adhesive  action  seems  now  to  have 
gone  to  its  extreme  limit;  the  adventitious  induration  in  the  breast 

2  Y  2 
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becomes  a  source  of  irritation  to  the  sm-rounding  tissues,  and  the 
suTOurative  stage  of  the  disease  commences. 

''7:ppuraUol  in  cancer.-^l^e  process  of  suppuration  does  not 
alwaysTrecede  ulceration;  indeed  the  -^ual  format  -  o^^^^^^ 
rare  in  this  disease;  nevertheless  there  is  usually  to  ^^^^^ 
Ms  Lt  fluctuation  in  some  part  of  the  tumour  before  i^e^^n 
V     .        u\.,...crh  tlip  fluid  which  escapes  from  the  tumour, 

nlinrnrter  of  the  pain  becomes  mucH  aiteieu,  uemg 

supervenes.    Horn  locai  auu         .    .  t       ^  preventive  to 

JsuMue  this  fresh  f  ^^^^      ifl"  e  «  a  good 

the  excoriating  action  of  the  <1'«*="8^'  .  ^i^tment. 

plan  to  ccer  the  — ^fa:;  \  ^Tdaufying  to  sonie 

rra^r=.:i      . -  4  .a  .ce. 

ration  commences.  ^^^eeds  ^rith  greater  or  less 

U7cera^io»  in  car.cer.-This  proceeds  .vu     ,  .^^ 

rapidity,  according  to  ^^^^^ ^  ^^^^^^ 
pathognomonic  character  -  '^^^^XtL^^^T  -to  the  mass 
only  extends  itself  over  the  smtace,  out  . 
:f  tie  tumour,  dividing  it  into  ^^^^^^^^^^^^^  attLdfd 
i.  their  texture,  and  bleed  readi^  ~f  V  ..heved  by 

by  a  gnawing  pam,  which  ^PP^«^^/°^,i^^^  .  ,t  the  same  time  the 
the  bleedings  that  occasionaUy  occur,  ^^^^^  ^^^^^ 

loss  of  blood  lowers  the  P^t^-^'^^.^^f^'^i^g  remedies  are  indi- 
these  ch-cumstances,  opium  o^^^;^  jo^^^^^  easily  checked  by 
cated.    The  heemorrhage  rorn  the  ~  {         of  ice 

nieans  of  a  pledget  of  Imt  dtppe^^^  ^ere  affected  m 

The  health  of  the  patien  now  ^"^^      J    1,  frequently 
every  vital  function  more  or  —  ,X  lungs;  uneasy 

iudicates  that  the  contammation  has  exteu 
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sensations  ai'e  experienced  in  the  region  of  the  stomach,  and  loss 
of  appetite  supervenes.  The  rest  is  destroyed  by  rheumatic  pains 
in  the  bones,  which  are  even  sometimes  broken  by  the  slightest 
apphcation  of  force;  indeed,  when  the  disease  has  attained  this 
stage  in  its  progress,  it  appears  that  every  structm-e  in  the  body  has 
become  implicated  in  the  general  deterioration.  These  urgent 
symptoms  sometimes,  however  develope  themselves  even  before 
ulceration  has  commenced. 

During  ulceration  there  is  always  some  attempt  on  the  part  of 
nature  to  fill  up  the  sores  by  granulation,  but  the  granulations 
themselves  are  marked  by  the  mahgnant  character  of  the  disease. 
They  are  unhealthy  in  appearance,  irregular  in  their  grovrth  and 
vascularity,  and  possessed  only  of  a  shght  degree  of  sensitiveness, 
for  although  there  may  be  considerable  pam,  it  will  be  found  that 
this  arises  from  the  exposure  of  the  sentient  extremities  of  the 
nerves  in  the  ulcerative  process.    The  pain  is  most  readily  subdued 
by  the  apphcation  of  the  nitrate  of  silver  in  solution.  The  cancerous 
granulations  have  a  great  tendency  to  become  everted  instead  of  con- 
vergmg,  as  in  the  action  resulting  from  common  granulations,  which 
convergence  leads  to  cicatrization,  while  eversion  of  the  edges  of  the 
wound  prevents  the  possibihty  of  its  healing.    If,  under  these 
cu-cumstances,  any  fresh  source  of  excitement  arises  which  it  exceeds 
the  power  of  the  granulations  to  sustain,  they  give  way,  and  then 
commences  the  gangrenous  stage  ofscirrhus;  the  general  character 
of  the  sore  is  now  at  once  altered,  it  loses  its  red  appeai-ance,  and  its 
irregularities  are  no  longer  to  be  observed,  but  it  presents  one  deep 
excavation  having  a  greyish  or  slate-coloured  surface;  the  pain  is 
much  diminished,  and  most  of  the  urgent  symptoms  seem  to  be 
reheved.    In  the  course  of  a  few  days  a  slough  is  perhaps  thi-own 
ofi;  and  an  apparently  healthy  surface  exposed:  this  change  often 
leads  to  the  delusive  hope  that  a  healthy  condition  is  being  re-estab- 
hshed:  such  hope  proves,  however,  but  short-hved;  the  malignant 
action  returns  with  increased  severity,  the  constitution  suffers  still 
more,  and  the  patient  now  soon  sinks,  utterly  worn  out  by  the  con- 
stant suffering  to  which  she  had  been  so  long  exposed. 

The  effects  of  carcinoma  on  the  constitution  during  its  progress 
are  more  or  less  characteristic  of  the  local  morbid  changes  that  take 
place ;  for  instance,  during  the  adhesive  stage,  while  the  deposition 
of  the  adventitious  induration  is  going  on,  there  is  more  or  less 
febrile  action,  indicated  by  a  quickened  pulse,  diminished  secretions, 
and  thirst;  and  there  is  also  a  peculiar  cachectic  appearance;  the 
complexion  is  sallow,  and  although  the  extent  of  constitutional 
derangement  is  not  by  any  means  commensurate  with  the  local 
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deterioration,  yet  there  is  generaUy  sufficient  evidence  of  deviation 
from  a  natural  action  to  excite  a  suspicion  of  danger  m  tlie  surgeon  s 
mind.    During  the  suppurative  process  a  new  tram  of  symptoms 
arises,  someM^hat  resembhng  those  in  the  formation  f^^^^^-^^^^ 
is,  however,  only  an  attempt  at  the  formation  of  pus      the  effusion 
produced  differs  entirely  from  it.    The  rigor  is  indistmct  the  pam 
very  pecuhar,  and  the  fluctuation  doubtful.    The  ques  ion  now 
arises  as  to  whether  mere  disintegration,  premonitory  of  ulceration, 
is  going  on,  or  whether  matter  is  actually  formmgj  at  any  rate, 
po^tices,  fomentations,  narcotics,  and  tonics  are  mdicated:  pro 
bably  at  tHs  time  difficulty  of  breathing,  disordered  function  of  the 
hver  or  stomach,  with  pains  similar  to  those  in  rhemnatism,  are 
complained  of,  and  must  be  reheved  by  appropriate  remedies^  It 
the  indurated  mamma  has  acquired  a  considerable  size  and  hard- 
ness, and  presses  on  the  absorbents  so  as  ^^Foduce  their  obhtera 
tion  or  infiltrate  the  lymphatic  glands  swelhng  of       -ni  on  the 
affected  side  will  add  greatly  to  the  suffermg  of  the  paUent,  and  an 
aggravation  of  the  constitutional  symptoms  necessarily  resu^  s 
The  ulcerative  stage  is  marked  by  a  fresh  tram  of  symptoms;  the 
It  enaction  seem's  now  to  be  diminished  and  ^^^^f^ff^^^^^^ 
to  be  proportionally  increased;  it  is  at  this  time  that  the  p^opa  a 
tion  of  the  disease  to  distant  parts  is  ^^^^'fl^f.';''^^^^^^^ 
organ  which  is  the  subject  of  this  extension  of  the  disordei  is  leco- 
°;i:ed  by  the  interference  with  the  performance  of  -me  P-^^^^^ 
foictionf  as  under  these  circumstances  disorganiza^o^^^^^^ 

taken  place,  no  benefit  can  be  f  ^^ot^^^^^^^ 
the  functional  disturbance,  and  the  progiess  oi  tn 
continue  with  greater  or  less  ^^^^^^ 
vital  power  possessed  by  the  patient     The  extension  o 
tion  (which  sometimes  goes  on  rapidly)  adds  S-a%  to  the  su^^^^^^ 
of  the  patient,  not  only  from  the  exposui^e  of  a  l^^S^J^^^^^^^ 
surface  and  its  consequent  discharge,  but  also  on  account  of  the 
^d  odour  arismg  from  it,  and  which  is  almost  msufferable  to  «^ 
palnt  and  renders  it  impossible  for  others  to  remain  long  neai  her 
nerson.^  a  weak  solution  of  chloride  of  zinc  is  perhaps  the  be 
J   hX  that  can  be  employed  in  ^^^^^^^^^^^^ 
removes  the  smell,  and  induees  thf  s^  L^^^^^^^ 
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admitted  on  the  7th  of  July,  1848,  with  a  small  moveable  scm-hous 
tumour  in  the  left  breast;  it  was  attended  by  lancinating  pain 
darting  towards  the  opposite  mamma;  her  general  appearance  was 
cachectic,  perhaps  to  an  extent  that  would  warrant  the  application 
of  the  term  "  mahgnant  diathesis."  The  disease  had  made  its  appear- 
ance shortly  after  the  cessation  of  menstruation:  she  had  had  but 
one  child  (still-born),  and  that  was  thirteen  years  before.  The  disease 
commenced  about  two  years  previously.  I  extirpated  the  tumour, 
which  presented  upon  dissection  all  the  usual  signs  of  true  scirrhus, 
having  a  hardened  centre  lilce  a  nucleus,  from  which  diverged 
radiating  lines  running  towards  the  circumference  of  the  mamma. 
None  of  the  absorbent  glands  were  enlarged,  and  for  six  weeks  after 
the  operation  the  patient  seemed  to  do  well,  when  just  as  the  wound 
had  cicatrized,  a  small  hardened  tubercle  appeared  at  its  outer 
angle,  but  as  this  was  perfectly  moveable,  I  excised  it  also.  The 
second  wound  never  healed,  but  iilceration  of  the  old  cicatrix  now 
came  on;  the  glands  in  the  axilla  became  enlarged,  the  left  arm 
swoUen  and  oedematous;  and  lancinating  pain  increased,  and  was 
attended  by  nocturnal  rheumatic  achings  in  the  bones  of  the  affected 
arm.  Her  rest  was  so  much  interfered  with  in  consequence  of  these 
symptoms,  that  her  constitution  became  much  impaired,  and  a 
sloughmg  supervened,  which  so  destroyed  the  morbid  granulations, 
that  it  was  difficult  to  distinguish  it  as  a  case  of  scirrhous  disease. 
A  fresh  tubercle  soon  formed  on  the  sternum,  and  this  seemed  to 
check  the  progress  of  the  ulceration.  She  then  complained  of 
frequent  cough,  attended  by  distressing  dyspnoea;  these  symptoms 
were  somewhat  alleviated  by  opium;  her  appetite  next  failed  her, 
and  she  was  only  able  to  take  a  little  bread  dipped  in  wine.  Four 
or  five  months  from  the  time  of  the  original  operation,  she  died, 
and  upon  a  post-mortem  examination  her  lungs  were  found  much 
diseased;  a  large  mahgnant  tumour  existed  in  the  right  lobe  of 
the  hver,  and  scarcely  an  organ  in  her  body  presented  a  healthy 
appearance. 

This  case  afforded,  during  its  progress,  a  good  illustration  of 
carcmoma  in  its  various  stages ;  but  both  the  physical  condition 
and  constitutional  symptoms  are  subject,  in  this  disease,  to  great 
modification,  according  to  the  age  and  temperament  of  the  indi- 
vidual, and  the  accidental  circumstances  under  which  the  disorder 
first  makes  its  appearance.  Sometimes  carcinoma  commences  as  a 
tubercle,  formuag  a  hard,  isolated,  moveable  tumour,  attended  with 
but  slight  pain,  and  that  only  occurring  occasionally ;  nevertheless, 
the  pain  manifests  that  lancinating  character  so  peculiar  to  ma- 
hgnant affections.    The  commencement  of  the  disease  is  probably 
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unattended  by  any  premonitory  sign  of  inflammation,  but  it  advances 
by  insidious  steps,  the  skin  soon  becoming  adherent  and  puckered. 

Such  is  the  progress  of  the  disorder  as  it  usually  occurs  m 
spaa-e  unmarried  women,  at  about  the  age  of  sixty;  in  those 
subiects,  indeed,  who  possess  no  inflammatory  tendency,  and  in 
whom  the  development  of  the  diseased  structure  is  consequently 
very  slow     These  tumours  should  not,  I  think,  be  extirpated,  but 
the  constitutional  powers  of  the  patient  maintained  by  every  means 
at  the  disposal  of  the  sm^geon ;  and  if  proper  precaution  be  observed 
to  prevent  the  accession  of  any  source  of  britation,  the  disease  may 
remain  in  abeyance  as  it  were  for  many  years;  while  a  surgical 
operation  tends  to  excite  a  new  local  action,  which  secondan^y 
affecting  the  constitution,  goes  on  with  great  rapidity,  and  the  death 
of  the  patient  is  hastened  instead  of  bemg  retarded. 

Upon  the  examination  of  a  carcinomatous  tumour  after  its 
removal,  it  will  be  found  composed  of  a  deposition  of  a  pecuhar 
indurated  material  effused  into  the  areolar  tissue  of  the  mamma 
and  not  in  the  lobes  themselves;  the  latter  will  mdeed, durmg  the 
early  stage  of  the  disease,  often  be  found  whoUy  uncontammated 
Is  L  disease  advances,  the  excretory  ducts  of  the  mamma  becom 
compressed,  no  traces  of  them  being  left ;  and  ultimately  aU  he 
structures  become  converted  into  one  carcmomatous  ^^^^ 
noma  sometimes  commences  with  symptoms  of/^-^^ff  \ 
inflammation:  in  that  case,  the  areolar  tissue  of  the  ^^ole  hves.t 
becomes  almost  simultaneously  infiltrated :  this  may,  Pe^P^;^ 
rather  considered  as  a  state  of  acute  carcmomatous  inflammation 
hin  as  one  of  carcinomatous  tiibercle.    ^Ms  kmd  of  mah^^^^^ 
action  attacks  women  at  an  earher  period  of  life  than  the  tubeide, 
and  the  subiects  axe  also  generally  of  a  more  sangmneous  tempera- 
ment     Shese  cases,  the  glands  in       -ma  bec„^^^^^ 
imphcated:  the  sldn  ulcerates  sooner,  but  ^^^^  ^  ^^^^^^^ 
tendency  to  retraction  of  the  nipple,  neither  is  there  the  excessne 
hardTe  s  so  truly  characteristic  of  carcinoma  m  its  chxomc  form 
the although  severe  and  more  continued,  is  pecuhar  from  its 
th  oEg  a^^^^^  as  lancinating  and  shooting  natin. ;  and  from 
thfsuffering  experienced,  the  patient  ^^-mes  consao^^^^^^^  the 
presence  of  the  disease  at  a  much  earlier  period  of  the  attack  i 
form  of  the  disease  extirpation  be  determined  on,  the  patien 

the  diseased  structures  be  ^aken  away     I  need  scarce^^^^^ 
that  the  operation  ought  to  be  performed  ^'^f  f^^^^^^^^^ 
are  affected,  or  the  skin  becomes  adherent  to  the  tumom,  a. 
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circumstances  much  lessen  the  chances  of  a  successful  result  to  the 
sm'gical  treatment. 

In  acute  attacks  of  carcinomatous  inflammation  the  effusions 
are  so  rapidly  formed,  that  they  are  frequently  wanting  in  the 
stronger  chai-acteristic  indications  of  malignant  disease,  both  with 
respect  to  the  physical  and  constitutional  symptoms:  considerable 
difficulty  may  therefore  ai-ise  in  the  diagnosis.    In  going  through 
the  wards  of  an  hospital,  it  may  often  be  remarked  that  differences 
of  opinion  arise  in  cases  of  breast  disease;  this  depends  in  great 
measiu-e  upon  the  rapidity  with  which  the  disorder  has  been 
developed.    In  women,  after  the  age  of  fifty,  who  have  Hved  in  a 
state  of  cehbacy,  and  who  betray  a  generally  cachectic  condition, 
and  are  the  subjects  of  small  hardened  moveable  tumours  in  the 
breast,  accompanied  by  lancinating  pain,  there  is  no  difficulty  in  at 
once  forming  a  judgment  as  to  the  nature  of  the  disease;  but  where 
the  affection  has  commenced  before  the  cessation  of  menstruation, 
and  in  women  who  have  married  and  borne  children,  it  is  difficult 
to  determine  whether  the  disease  be  mahgnant  or  not;  it  is,  however, 
of  the  highest  importance  to  ascertain,  if  possible,  the  true  nature  of 
the  tumour,  for  if  it  should  prove  mahgnant,  delay  may  admit  of 
its  propagation  to  some  distant  part,  and  then  the  removal  of  the 
breast  would  be  no  longer  available.    The  enlargement  of  the 
axiUaiy  glands  is  not,  however,  invariably  to  preclude  the  operation, 
for  that  condition  may  proceed  from  ordinary  hritation  alone ;  this 
is  pai'ticularly  the  case  in  the  acute  stage  of  the  disease :  the  best 
test  for  ascertaining  if  the  glandular  sweUing  be  the  result  of 
specific  contamination,  is  the  apphcation  of  leeches  and  fomentations 
to  the  breast,  to  subdue  the  inflammatory  action :  if  the  sweUing 
proceed  from  simple  inflammation,  it  wiU  subside  under  this 
treatment;  but  if  it  arise  from  mahgnant  action,  no  benefit  wiU 
accrue. 

Upon  dissection  of  a  breast,  affected  by  this  form  of  scirrhous 
inflammation,  the  effusion  will  be  found  to  differ  very  much  as  to 
its  hardness,  and  although  diffused  over  a  large  sui'face,  it  is  stiU 
deposited  in  the  "  inter-lobular"  tissue;  but  is  frequently  so  soft  in 
consistence  as  to  resemble  fungoid  disease,  and  is  also  more  vascular 
than  the  chronic  circumscribed  carcinoma. 

I  believe,  indeed,  that  httle  or  no  distraction  can  be  made 
between  the  deposit  in  carcinoma  and  that  in  fungoid  disease 
excepting  with  respect  to  the  rapichty  of  growth,  which  depends 
more  upon  the  constitutional  pecuharities  and  power  of  the  patient 
than  upon  any  specific  character  in  the  deposition  itself.    I  have 
seen  the  dissection  of  a  breast,  removed  under  clu-onic  inflamma- 
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tion,  presenting  an  appearance  so  similar  in  eveiy  respect  to  that  in 
scirrhous  inflammation,  that  it  was  ahnost  impossible  to  determme 
with  certainty  the  character  of  the  disease,  the  corroboration  of  the 
supposition  that  it  was  non-mahgnant  being  alone  found  m  the 
circumstance  of  its  not  reappearing  after  the  operation. 

Blows  on  the  breast,  the  excitement  of  this  organ  during  the 
periods  of  menstruation  or  lactation,  may  tend  to  the  development 
of  scirrhous  inflammation  or  tubercle;   but  I  believe  the  most 
powerful  of  all  exciting  causes  to  be  grief,  and  in  eliciting  the 
history  of  such  cases,  you  will  generally  find  that  the  subject  traces 
the  commencement  of  the  malady  to  some  severe  mental  distress. 
This  cause  probably  operates,  however,  only  so  far  as  it  nnpau-sthe 
powers  of  nutrition  generaUy.  As  soon  as  the  disease  is  estabhshed, 
and  the  affected  mamma  is  increased  beyond  the  natural  size,  it  is 
rendered  further  hable  to  external  injury;  indeed,  the  complamt  is 
often  aggravated,  and  its  progress  hastened,  by  a  blow;  it  is  nnpos- 
sible  to  describe  the  innumerable  circumstances  that  may  prove 
exciting  causes  to  carcinoma  in  the  constitution  where  the  specihc 

tendency  to  it  exists.  . 

The  length  of  time  through  which  the  hfe  of  a  patient  may  be 
prolonged  in  mahgnant  disease,  must  depend  in  great  measure  upon 
her  vital  power,  and  the  slowness  with  which  the  disease  is  propa- 
gated, and  also  upon  the  importance  of  the  organ  which  u  tmiately 
becomes  affected.    The  lungs  are,  perhaps,  most  frequently  miph- 
cated  by  the  secondary,  action,  especiaHy  in  persons  who  ha.^  a 
phthisical  tendency;  the  uterus  and  ovaria  axe  also  wy  often 
affected;  indeed,  there  is  scarcely  an  organ  or  tissue  that  may  not 
become  secondarily  the  subject  of  cancer. 

The  period  at  which  dissolution  supervenes  depends  of  com-se, 
upon  the  importance  of  the  function  of  the  organ  .-^tacked:  death 
however,  sometimes  occurs  from  the  constitutional  m-itation  excited 
by  the  ocal  affection  itself,  and  tins  may  arise  from  the  const  b 
acute  pain  producing  want  of  rest,  or  from  the 
ulceration  causing  a  drain  upon  the  system  -'^^^J^'^^^l^ 
constitutional  powers:  under  these  circums  ances  deatii  ma  resul 
without  the  disease  having  been  propagated  to  dis  ant  paits  ot  tUe 
although  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  dismtegratiou 
rorced  by  ul  eration  may  tend  to  the  deposition  m  otber  tissue. 
In  cTdnomatous  tixbercle  of  the  breast  I  have  known  a  patient  \no 
or  "ears,  suffering  only  occasionally  from  ^^^^^^^^^^^ 
these  may  often  be  mitigated  by  soothing  remedies,  and  the 
oc  asic^J  application  of  two  or  tlu-ee  leeches,  the  arm  on  the 
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affected  side  being  kept  in  a  perfect  state  of  rest.  Some  years  ago 
I  was  called  in  to  a  case  of  a  lady  at  Camberwell,  who  had  been 
imder  the  care  of  Mr.  Arnold  for  four  or  five  years^  with  scirrhous 
enlargement  of  one  of  her  breasts :  the  disease  had  been  kept  quies- 
cent by  occasional  leeching  and  poulticing,  but  at  length  it  began 
to  increase,  and  became  more  painful.  I  consequently  extirpated 
the  tumour,  and  the  patient  remained  quite  well  for  ten  years;  at 
the  end  of  that  time  the  disease  returned  in  the  cicatrix,  and 
ultimately  destroyed  her  life.    In  another  lady,  about  48 

years  of  age,  a  patient  of  Mr.  Rowe,  of  Woburn-place,  was  the 
subject  of  small  scii-rhous  tumour  of  the  breast,  which  had  existed 
for  four  years  without  having  undergone  any  change,  excepting  a 
sKght  increase  in  size :  at  this  time  she  accidentally  received  a  blow 
on  the  diseased  breast ;  the  tumour  then  began  to  increase  with 
great  rapidity,  and  became  very  painful.  I  ordered  leeches,  poul- 
tices, and  fomentations,  but  she  derived  no  benefit  from  them,  and 
I  therefore  removed  the  tiunour.  Eight  years  after,  the  disease 
had  not  returned,  although,  upon  dissection  of  the  indurated  mass, 
it  presented  every  appearance  of  the  true  scirrhous  tubercle.  I 
have,  indeed,  no  doubt  of  its  having  been  so;  nor  is  the  fact  in  this 
case  inconsistent  with  what  I  have  said  of  the  nature  of  the  disease; 
it  only  proves,  that  although  the  patient  may  be  the  subject  of  a 
malignant  diathesis,  the  tendency  may  remain  long  dormant  under 
certain  conditions;  until,  indeed,  it  be  roused  into  action  by  some 
sufficient  exciting  cause. 

When  the  disease  assumes  the  more  active  form  of  acute  scir- 
rhous inflammation,  extirpation  is  rarely  successful,  even  as  a  means 
of  prolonging  life,  as  the  operation  itself  is  sufficient  to  create  a 
further  development  of  the  disease;  even  under  the  attempted 
restorative  inflammation,  cacoplastic  instead  of  healthy  matter  is  de- 
posited ;  and  fm-ther,  under  this  new  action  it  generally  follows 
that  the  disease  is  propagated  to  other  parts  of  the  body,  and 
quickly  proceeds  to  a  fatal  termination. 

Mr.  Gosse,  of  Hoddesdon,  consulted  me  respecting  a  patient 
who  had  an  ulcerated  scirrhous  breast,  in  which  she  was  sufifer- 
ing  great  pain,  and  which  was  discharging  profusely.  As  the  glands 
mthe  axilla  were  not  enlarged,  Mr.  Gosse  agreed  with  me  that 
extirpation  offered  the  only  chance  of  prolonging  the  life  of  the 
patient.  She  consented  to  the  operation,  and  I  performed  it  in 
August,  1838.  The  wound  had  scarcely  healed  when  the  disease  re- 
appeared, rather,  however,  under  the  fungoid  than  the  scirrhous  form, 
and  she  died  in  six  months  from  the  time  of  the  operation.  Indeed', 
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from  what  I  have  seen  of  diseases  of  tliis  class,  I  conclude  that  but 
shght  hope  can  be  entertained  of  recovery  by  the  extkpation  of  a 
tumour  when  in  a  state  of  ulceration,  and  the  only  reason  for  re- 
commending such  a  mode  of  procedure  would  be  the  removal  of 
the  great  misery  and  pain  arising  from  such  a  large  ulcerated  sur- 
face, and  checking  the  profuse  discharge  so  generaUy  concomitant 
^vith  ulceration,  and  in  addition,  the  probabihty,  remote  as  it  may 
be,  of  prolonging  the  life  of  the  patient. 
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LECTURE  LVI. 

CONTINUATION  OF  DISEASES  OF  THE  BREAST. 

Treatment  of  carcinoma — Extirpation  of — Circumstances  under 
which  the  operation  ought  or  ought  not  to  be  performed — Fun- 
goid disease  of  the  breast — Symptoms — Progress — Its  rapid 
development — Case — Tendency  to  hcemorrhage  in  fungoid  disease 
— Sloughing — Case — DeatJi  from  bleeding — Identity  of  scirrhus 
and  fungoid  disease ;  sometimes  met  with  in  the  same  individual 
Propagation  to  distant  parts — Treatment  of  soft  cancer — Reme- 
dies similar  to  those  employed  in  scirrhus — Soft  cancer  requires 
earlier  extirpation —  Use  of  the  microscope  in  detecting  the 
medullary  effusion — Question  as  to  when  the  operation  is  best 
performed — Case — Operation  of  extirpation — After  treatment, 
and  observances  most  likely  to  prevent  recurrence  of  the  disease. 
Cancer  in  the  male — Rarity  probably  depends  on  structure — 
Charactei'istics  of  the  disease  —  Identity  with  cancer  in  the 
female — Cases. 

TREATMENT  OF  CARCINOMA. 

It  will  be  clearly  sees,  from  what  lias  been  already  said  on  the 
subject,  that  the  use  of  remedies  in  this  disease  could  only  be 
available  were  they  capable  of  changing  tlie  peculiar  constitutional 
tendency  of  the  individual;  a  result  which  has  hitherto,  however, 
proved  to  be  beyond  the  power  of  therapeutical  science.  At  the 
same  time  it  must  not  be  considered  that  the  employment  of  reme- 
dies is  altogether  useless,  for  by  judicious  local  and  constitutional 
treatment  great  benefit  may  be  obtained;  the  progress  of  the 
disease  may  probably  be  somewhat  staid,  and  at  all  events  the 
suffering  of  the  patient  mitigated. 

In  the  scirrhous  tubercle  the  principal  advantage  that  can  be 
derived  from  medical  treatment  is  through  the  constitution;  as  the 
local  symptoms  bemg  but  seldom  very  urgent,  the  attention  is 
naturally  drawn  more  particularly  to  the  constitutional  deteriora- 
tion, and  the  improvement  of  the  health  is  in  such  cases  the  chief 
object  of  the  practitioner.  Should  scirrhous  tubercle  have  become 
developed  previously  to  the  cessation  of  menstruation,  uterine  dis- 
turbance will  be  almost  invariably  the  prominent  symptom,  and  as 
the  breast  sympathizes  so  closely  with  the  uterus,  the  indication  is 
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to  soothe  the  irritation  of  that  unportant  organ.    Even  when  the 
schrhus  occurs  after  menstruation  has  ceased,  it  is  not  uncommon 
to  find  the  patient  complaining  of  uneasiness  in  the  region  of  the 
uterus :  if  such  a  symptom  manifests  itself,  an  examination  should 
be  made  to  ascertain  whether  scirrhus  has  attacked  the  uterus:  if 
this  should  be  the  case,  the  apphcation  of  a  few  leeches,  and  the 
use  of  the  ung.  potass,  iodid.  may  be  found  beneficial :  the  most 
certain  proof  of  this  wiU  be  the  mitigation  of  the  pain  in  the  mam- 
mary tumour.    If  leucorrhoea  be  present,  either  with  or  Mathout 
disorganization  of  the  uterus,  it  must  be  immediately  suppressed  by 
astringent  injections,  for  during  its  continuance  there  can  be  no 
hope  of  improving  the  general  health  of  the  patient.    Dyspepsia  is 
also  a  symptom  frequently  accompanying  scirrhous  disease,  and  we 
can  easily  understand  how  shght  can  be  the  chance  of  effecting 
improvement  in  the  vital  energies,  when  the  assimilative  powers  are 
themselves  defective.     Gentian  or  quassia,  with  the  mmeral  acids, 
wiU  be  found  useful  in  such  cases;  or  should  there  already  be  a 
tendency  to  acidity,  the  iodide  of  potassium  with  hquor  potassse 
will  be  found  an  excellent  remedy ;  it  may  be  given  either  with  or 
without  narcotics,  according  to  the  suffering  expenenced  by  the 
patient.    In  the  treatment  of  the  mammary  tubercle  itself,  the 
great  point  is  to  keep  the  arm  in  a  state  of  perfect  rest,  and  by  the 
application  of  one  or  two  leeches  where  the  pain  is  most  severe,  to 
subdue  at  once  the  effects  of  any  accidental  som-ce  of  uTitation : 
change  of  air  and  scene  will  be  found  highly  conducive  to  the 
improvement  of  the  health,  particularly  change  of  scene,  if  there  be 
any  cause  of  mental  distress  comiected  with  the  ordinary  domestic 
duties  of  the  patient;  for  I  have  already  mentioned  l^ow  much 
mental  anxiety  aggravates  the  chsease,  even  if  it  be  not  sufficient  to 
produce  its  development  in  the  first  instance.    The  practice  of 
fenZs  patients  abroad  in  this  as  in  other  diseases  of  a  hopeless 
craracter!  is  equally  cruel  and  useless  :  cruel,  because  he  sufferer  is 
remov  d  from  every  domestic  comfort,  and  more  or  less  sepai-ated 
from   he  objects  to  whom  she  is  bound  by  the  fon,e^J.^  ol 
affection;  and  useless,  as  change  of  air  can  only  be  looked  upon 
Ta  melns  of  diminishing  her  suffering,  and  can  never  be  ex- 
Tected  treffect  an  ultimate  em-e.    Sir  Astley  Cooper  mentions 
the  case  of  a  lady,  a  patient  of  Sir  David  Dundas    who  was 
"ended  to  make  a  voyage  to  Tinnidad  under  the  hope  o^' 
re!esTablishing  her  health  :  the  disease  went,  however  W 
its  usual  stages,  the  fatal  termination  appeai-mg  to  be  m  no 
checked  by  the  influence  of  the  voyage. 

In  another  case,  a  lady  went  from  England  to  ""^^^ 
similar  hope  of  improving  her  health;  but  the  disease  «ent  on,  and 
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she  only  lived  long  euough  to  return  to  her  native  land.  Pregnancy 
seems  to  exercise  a  powerful  influence  over  tliis  disease ;  and  even 
duiing  lactation,  if  the  mother  suckle  the  child,  the  tubercle  seems 
to  remain  quiescent :  but  after  these  natural  actions  have  ceased,  the 
vii-ulence  of  the  disorder  appears  to  be  increased,  and  the  patient 
very  shortly  falls  a  victim  to  its  renewed  attack. 

It  is  a  remarkable  fact  that  no  case  is  recorded  of  scirrhous 
disease  commencing  during  pregnancy:  this  serves,  I  think,  to  show 
how  effective  an  improved  condition  of  the  constitution  must  be 
in  checking  the  advances  of  the  disease;  and  therefore  we  may 
reasonably  hope  that,  at  some  future  period,  a  method  of  treatment 
may  be  discovered  that  will  be  capable  of  estabhshing  in  the  consti- 
tution artificially  a  state  similar  to  that  which  nature  induces  during 
uterine  gestation.  At  present,  no  medicines  are  known  which  can 
effect  this ;  but  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  iodine,  arsenic,  small 
doses  of  mercury,  and  indeed  aU  the  alterative  remedies,  afford 
rehef,  although  it  is  only  of  a  temporary  character.  In  my  opinion, 
however,  most  advantage  will  be  derived  from  strict  attention  to 
the  natm-al  secretions,  rules  of  diet,  and  to  maintaining  the  mind 
of  the  patient  in  a  serene  and  equable  state. 

When  ulceration  has  commenced,  the  danger  of  the  disease  is 
much  increased,  from  the  liabihty  now  estabhshed  to  its  propa- 
gation to  other  parts  of  the  system.  We  know  of  no  remedies 
competent  to  the  suppression  of  this  action ;  and  although  it  is 
generally  considered  an  unfit  time  for  the  extirpation  of  the  breast, 
stiU  I  believe  that  if  the  axiUary  glands  be  not  enlarged,  there  is 
no  reason  why  the  operation  may  not  be  performed  at  this  time  with 
as  much  propriety  as  before  ulceration  had  taken  place— that  is  to 
say,  if  the  operation  can  be  looked  upon  as  affording  any  just  hope 
of  success  in  the  treatment  of  cancer.  After  aU,  I  fear  it  can  only 
be  regarded  as  removing  the  external  development  of  the  disease, 
and  not  as  eradicating  the  cause,  which  is,  in  fact,  to  be  found  in 
the  defective  constitution  of  the  patient. 

K  the  operation  should  not  be  considered  advisable,  or  the 
patient  should  refuse  to  submit  to  it,  considerable  benefit  may  be 
derived  from  the  apphcation  of  chloride  of  zinc  to  the  ulcerated 
surface,  when  that  is  not  too  extensive.  I  have  often  been  sur- 
prised at  the  rapid  manner  in  which  ulceration  has  been  checked 
by  this  treatment :  a  healthy  condition  being  temporarily  induced 
and  the  pam  much  diminished.  I  tried  this  system  of  treatment' 
about  a  year  since,  upon  a  patient  in  Guy^s  Hospital;  and  at  one 
time  I  thought  she  was  becommg  perfectly  cured:  the  pain 
ceased,  the  scn-rhous  hardness  was  removed,  and  an  apparently 
healthy  granulating  surface  seemed  about  to  close  the  womid  •  just 
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however,  at  this  time,  all  the  specific  characters  of  the  disease 
retm-ned,  the  glands  in  the  axilla  became  enlarged,  and  she  died 
under  the  usual  circumstances  of  the  disease.  It  would  therefore 
appear,  that  in  treating  cancer,  the  utmost  that  can  be  done  is  to 
mitigate  the  symptoms  by  sedative  treatment,  instead  of  fruitlessly 
attempting  the  eradication  of  the  disease;  and  the  followmg  pUl  is 
the  most  effectual  remedy  with  which  I  am  acquainted  for  producmg 
the  desired  object  in  these  cases: — 

^    Acet.  Morph.  gr.  ij. 

Ext.  Hyoscy. 

Camphorse, 

Ext.  Colocynth,  co.  aa.  9j.  M. 
Et.  pil.  xiv.  quarum  capt.  j.  bis  terve  quotid. 

MEDULLARY  SARCOMA  OF  THE  BREAST. 

This  disease  has  been  differently  named  by  authors.  By  Hunter 
it  was  termed  fungous  disease;  by  Sir  Astley  Cooper,  soft  cancer; 
and  Mr   Hey,  of  Leeds,  has  proposed  for  it  the  name  fungus 
h  Wodes :  by  some  it  has  also  been  called  medullaiy  sarcoma 
which  term  is  perhaps  appropriate,  when  the  disease  has  reached 
the  ulcerative  stage.    The  varieties  of  name  have  ansen  from  the 
particular  conditions  the  disease  may  have  assumed  dui-mg  its 
development ;  for  it  will  be  found,  that  the  same  disease  generally 
termed  cancer,  is  capable  of  bemg  produced  under  the  fomi  of  a 
hard  tumour,  or  that  of  a  soft  meduUaiy  exudation,  the  d^erence 
between  the  two  probably  arising  fi'om  the  peculiarities  of  the  con- 

'^^"^he  name  which  is,  in  my  opinion,  the  most  coi-rect  in  the 
usual  form  of  the  disease,  is  that  proposed  by  Su-  Astley  Cooper 
—viz    "  fungoid,  or  soft  tubercle  of  the  breast. '  _ 

In  this  variety  of  cancerous  disease,  as  well  as  m  scu-rhus 
any  exciting  cause  of  irritation  in  the  breast  gives  rise  to  increas  d 
Xn  wHch  in  a  healthy  person,  under  proper  treatment  would 
te^Sate  by  resolution ;  but  under  peculiaa-  constitutional  de tenora- 
tioT  a  new  element  is  ehminated  from  the  blood  mstead  of  healthy 
effWon  and  this  constitutes  a  tubercle,  which,  in  young  and  sangui- 
feor  females  is  much  softer  than  the  deposition  m  the  disease 
Teady  desSed  as  carcinoma.  This  is,  in  fact,  the  adhesive  stage  o 
ttLse  and  is  modified  according  to  the  pecuhai-  circumstances 
has  been  propagated.  At  fii.t,Uie  tumour  wi  .^^^^^^ 
very  moveable  upon  the  mamma,  and  perfectly  free  from  -'"^-'^"^^ 
Ihe'skin,  softer  t'o  the  feel  than  the  chronic  scm-hous  tumoui,  and 
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possessing  very  much  the  physical  properties  of  an  enlarged  gland 
in  a  scrofulous  patient :  indeed,  the  resemblance  is  so  strong,  that 
the  diagnosis  is  very  difficult,  and  one  can  only  be  distinguished  from 
the  other  by  ascertaining  that  the  patient  is  generally  free  from  any 
sti-umous  taint.    The  tumour  in  fungoid  disease  has  also  but  shght 
disposition  to  suppurate,  being  rather  inclined  to  go  on  increasing 
greatly  in  size  :  it  is  at  fh-st  attended  with  httle  or  no  pain,  and 
manipulation  does  not  produce  any  uneasy  sensation ;  its  consistency 
is  tolerably  uniform,  from  the  centre  to  the  circumference,  although 
it  yields  somewhat  to  pressure,  but  this  is  rather  from  its  elasticity 
than  from  fluctuation.    The  fungoid  tumour  is  much  less  circum- 
scribed than  the  scirrhous,  or  even  than  the  scroftdous  enlarged 
gland  :  so  indefinite,  indeed,  are  its  Hmits,  that  it  presents  altogether 

a  diff'erent  sensation  to  the  hand,  giving  the  idea  of  diff'usion,  

somewhat,  indeed,  Hke  that  experienced  on  handhng  an  oedematous 
swelhng.    The  disease  often  increases,  not  merely  by  the  growth  of 
the  original  tubercle,  but  from  the  formation  of  fresh  ones  at  other 
parts  of  the  breast :  this  gives  an  additional  irregularity  to  the  sur- 
face; but  I  have  seen  in  this  disease,  as  in  scirrhous  inflammation, 
an  ahnost  simultaneous  fungoid  growth  through  the  whole  mass  of 
the  breast.    I  remember  seeing  a  case,  in  Alfred-place,  Bedford- 
square,  with  Sir  Astley  Cooper :  it  was  that  of  a  young  lady,  thu-teen 
yeai's  of  age;  she  had  menstruated  once,  and  immediately  after  her 
left  breast  increased  rapidly  in  size :  this  much  alarmed  her  aunt 
with  whom  she  resided.     Sir  Astley  Cooper  was  consulted,  and  I 
accompamed  hun  to  visit  the  patient.    With  the  exception  of  its 
size,  the  breast  presented  nothing  remarkable  in  its  appearance  be- 
yond what  might  have  been  expected  from  the  period  of  hfe  at  which 
the  patient  had  arrived.     StiU  it  was  evident  that  some  abnormal 
action  existed,  as  the  other  mamma  had  not  reached  even  its  natural 
development  under  the  uterine  action.    When  manipulated,  the 
whole  seemed  softer  than  natm-al,  and  in  somepomts  yielding  so  as 
to  give  somewhat  the  sensation  of  fluctuation:  there  was  no  pain 
even  when  the  breast  was  pressed  with  the  fingers ;  but  the  patient^s 
general  appearance  indicated  a  highly  cachectic  diathesis.  Sir  Astley 
Cooper  pronoimced  it  to  be  soft  cancer ;  and  as  the  glands  in  the 
axilla  were  unaffected,  he  recommended  its  immediate  removal 
After  a  delay  of  eight  or  ten  days,  the  friends  of  the  young  patient 
decided  on  permitting  the  operation :  in  the  meanwhile  the  breast 
had,  however,  mcreased  to  nearly  double  its  former  size,  so  that  the 
operation  was  rendered  much  more  foi-midable.  For  a  few  davs 
atter  the  operation,  the  patient  seemed  to  rally  from  the  shock- 
but  withm  a  fortnight,  the  wound  reassumed  its  malignant  cha! 

2  z 
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racter  •  large  fongoid  masses  sprouted  from  its  surface,  and  six 
weeks  "after  the  operation  she  died.    Upon  exammaUon  of  the 
body    fongoid  tuhercles  were  found  in  the  hver,  lungs,  and 
^esektmc  glands.  A  seetion  of  the  tumour  showed  large  mas  es  of 
Ted" W  matter  enclosed  in  eysts,  with  interstices  bet-en^^^ 
^wh  which  large  bloodvessels  took  their  course:  the  tamour 
™td:  in  fact,'very  much  the  appearance  of  a  mass  of  braxn 
surrounded  by  a  covering  of  injected  pia  mater. 

As  I  have  already  observed,  at  the  age  of  P^^erty  it  i  not 
uncommon  for  one  breast  to  become  much  more  rapidly  developed 
~e"  her,  and  this  rapid  growth  may  lea  to  so  ^uch  con 
«f  <5nTierficial  veins  as  to  impart  to  the  breast  xne 
r™«e  rf  Xt  lease :  this  fear  is  soon,  however,  removed 
fromTe  Ind  hy  fte  hreast  on  the  other  side  attammg  an  eqvml 
Z-  "o  Jalso  in  sneh  a  case  he  a  total  absence  of  eonst.- 

*'*'°H":S:»ednllare  he  aUowed  to  proceed  in  its  conrse 

it  a  carcmom  ^  condition  closely 

eentreas.co— ^^^^^ 

inlaSe^f  the  — n  . pn^    «  ^  «  - 

^ade  in  tt-^T^T'lf^^^/t.'i^lrof  serum,  coloured  hy 
at  other  tunes  the  effused  matter  ™  «  ,aiiation  shows 

red  particles,  or  of  a  thick  grumous  A-^^;  ^  *  ;™  state 

that  the  fluid  ^rt7t^fr^m\ZtK  After 

of  the  — Uon  -  the  s^^^^^^^^^ 

»d  "cm^tlatious  of  flmd  take  place;  b.>t  .t 
immediately,  ana  iresn  <xk.  „„i,„„ithv  fungoid  granulations 

„ore  frequently  happens  *"^oundUrafterw«ds  heals : 
sprout  out  of  the  openmg  -/^—th^t  I  consider  it  a  had 

this  is  so  often  the  res^t  oi  p  ,  increasmg 

^^''^idiv'Ti"— ^  u 

much  more  rapidly  after  tn  J  ^  ^t^rf„,a  ,dth,  it  quicHy 
a  fungoid  tumour  „  sloughing  stage ;  there 

passes  spontaneously  "^™7sZptoms  incUcative  of  the 

Le,  however,  certain  Pathoguomrc  sympt^  ^^^^^ 

change.  The  skin  alters  m  ^l^'  raenTnow.,  for  the  first  time, 
tint;  it  *o~*ense^^and  the  p^^^^^^^^  ^ 

rs:rrt.::ctr^^^afi-^^ 
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gi-OAvth  protrudes  through  the  ulcerated  opening,  presenting  an 
ii-regiilar  cauliflower  smface  of  unhealthy  granulations.  The  granu- 
lated sui-face  has  a  great  tendency  to  bleed,  breaks  down  under 
the  shghtest  touch,  and  often  requires  the  appHcation  of  styptics 
to  check  the  htemorrhage.    When  the  granulations  have  become 
very  exuberant,  and  the  mahgnant  excrescence  has  acquired  a 
very  large  size,  it  loses  its  vitahty,  and  begins  to  slough:  this  action 
sometimes  goes  on  to  so  great  an  extent  as  to  lead  to  the  short- 
hved  hope  that  the  whole  disease  would  be  thus  thrown  off;  but 
the  malignant  action,  I  believe,  invariably  returns.    I  remember  a 
case  of  this  kmd  which  occm-red  many  years  ago  under  Sir  Astley 
Cooper  and  myself:  the  subject  was  Dr.  Tate,  a  physician  in  the 
navy,  who  was  living  at  PimHco ;  he  had  an  ulcerating  fungoid 
disease  of  the  cervical  glands  :  the  tumour  was  most  prominent  just 
above  the  clavicle.    After  the  tumour  in  this  case  had  acquh-ed  a 
very  great  size,  gangrene  supervened,  and  the  whole  morbid  mass 
sloughed  away,  leaving  the  granulating  surface  of  a  healthy  appear- 
ance;  mdeed,  at  one  period  Sir  Astley  Cooper  entertained  hope 
that  the  disease  was  only  local,  and  that  there  was  a  possibihty  of 
the  patient's  recovering.     Suddenly,  however,  the  diseased  action 
recommenced,  fresh  excrescences  were  formed,  a  kind  of  phagedenic 
ulceration  followed,  and  a  very  short  time  after  the  subclavian 
artery  gave  way,  and  the  patient  bled  to  death.    This  case  shows 
that  haemoiThage  may  be  the  sequel  to  this  disease,  and  it  also 
teaches  us  that  lymphatic  as  weU  as  secreting  glands  may  be 
primardy  afi-ected  with  fungus  or  soft  cancer.    Bleeding  is,  indeed 
frequently  the  cause  of  death  in  fungoid  disease,  if  not  by  the 
bursting  of  a  large  artery,  by  repeated  bleeding  fi^om  smaU  ones  • 
mdeed,  even  the  sanious  effusions  from  an  extensive  granulating 
surface  may  be  sufficient  to  ultimately  destroy  the  life  of  the 
patient. 

During  the  progress  of  this  disease  through  the  adhesive,  sup- 
pui-ative,  ulcerative,  and  even  to  the  gangrenous  stage,  the  constitu- 
tion sometimes  remains  ahnost  unaffected,  and  the  patient  is  free 
from  pain  or  any  symptom  beyond  that  of  debihty;  proving  in  how 
slight  a  degree  constitutional  symptoms  are  commensurate  with 
the  importance  of  the  disease :  indeed,  unless  some  vital  organ 
be  affected  the  only  symptoms  may  be  the  debihty  and  aneemia 
occasioned  by  the  profuseness  of  the  effusions 

When  dissected,  these  soft  cancerous  tubercles  seem  to  present 

th!  ov  f  M  ^  T        ""^^  °f  ^  ^y^tiform  mass  • 

the  cysts  themselves  contain,  however,  different  products,  accordlg 

2  z  2  ^ 
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to  the  peculiarities  of  the  constitution  and  the  age  of  the  patient 
and  soLwhat,  I  beheve,  according  to  the  natur-e  of  the  .sue 
originaUy  or  subsequently  involved.    The  variety  m  these  effusions 
can  scarcely  be  a  matter  of  surprise,  when  even  xn  common  mflam- 
ZZ  .e\nd  the  products,  under  certain  ^^^^^^^^ 
as  much  as  in  mahgnant  disease ;  not  havmg,  however,  the  «^me 
nXnt  toindefinife  increase,  although,  «  bemg  unhtt^d  o 
hecome  organized  and  converted  into  healthy  structure.    Thus  m 
pe  sons  of  a  strumous  diathesis,  we  find  non-plastxc  caseous  matter 
feZLl  under  the  adhesive,  and  iU-fonned  pus-globules  under 
thrsuTpvn:ative  this  tendency  may  be  improved 

by  Scls  remedies,  while,  on  the  contraxy,  m  the  mahgnant 
caTe'  rwe  can  do  but  httle  for  the  relief  of  a  patxen^  and  nothmg 
or  the  cuTe  At  the  same  time,  it  would  be  very  difficult  to  fona 
fditnorbetween  a  bad  strumous  and  a  mahgnant  detex^or^^xon: 
not  that  I  mean  to  argue  that  these  conditions  are  identical,  but  to 
It  out  thTt  the  hue  of  demarcation  is  vexy  indistinct,  and  that 
Csel"oa^  each  other  by  imperceptible  gx^dations^  The 

ae  disease  "6-='''^; ^  ^/ ,^™£'asei  the  effused  matter  ^1  be 
tissues  (a  common  f  .^'/^/Xous  arigemeut,  its  cells  being  pro- 
fonnd  to  t^ZZTl  in  ordinary  h.pertropiy; 

S"gr:l  b  ne^T^qrnrcs  tbe  physical  properties  otftbrous 
but  the        gjo"  vitality.-flbrm,  serum,  and 

~e^«  all  fo™  the  con^ts  of 

dividual  both  the  fungoid  and  the  ^^^^  ^^^^^^^^^  to  me 

presence  of  scix-rhus  ^rset^^^  Leed,  it  not 

that  the  diathesis  ^«  .^J' 2^  '  he  extirpation  of  a  hai-d,  well- 
unfrequently  happens  that  ^^^/J^i^^.t  heal,  but  a  c.uli- 

defined  scirrhous  tubercle,  the  patient 

flower,  fungoid  e— ^  eUer.    It  generally 

ultimately  die  with  all  the  ^^^^  ^    ^  c^,,eer,  dies  m 

happens  that  the  patient,  ^/^^^f  .^^^^^^^  a  vital  organ,  and 
consequence  of  the  propagation  «f  f  ^J^^  structures  of  the 
not  from  its  primary  ^^^f'^^'^'f'^^.Z^^^^  affected.  The 
animal  frame  are  liable  to  ^''^^\'^2rX^  Specially  if  there 
lungs  are  P—iy  disposed  to  — a^^J,,,  W-tlj 
be  any  tendency  to  phthisis,  and  tungoiu 
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found  both  superficially  and  deeply  seated  in  tlieir  substance.  Tbis 
produces  a  defect  in  respii-ation,  readily  detected  by  auscultation  : 
the  liver  is  also  bable  to  undergo  malignant  deterioration,  and 
from  the  yellowness  of  the  complexion  in  the  subjects  of  tliis 
disease,  one  would  be  inclined  to  think  that  the  functions  of  the 
hver  become  early  disordered,  even  before  the  disease  has  become 
manifest  in  the  organ.    The  spleen,  Iddnies,  ovaria,  and  uterus, 
have  all  been  fotmd  infected.    Sir  Astley  Cooper  mentions  a  case  . 
in  which  there  was  fungoid  tubercle  in  the  substance  of  the  right 
ventricle  of  the  heart;  and  in  the  museum  at  Guy's  Hospital  there 
is  a  preparation  of  the  aorta,  in  which  that  vessel  is  nearly  obH- 
terated  by  a  malignant  tubercle.    The  eye  is  not  unfrequently  ex- 
tu-pated  for  this  disease,  and  fungoid  matter  has  also  been  found 
in  the  thoracic  duct.    This  would  seem  to  prove  that  the  elements 
of  the  affection  are  capable  of  being  taken  up  by  the  absorbents;  for 
we  can  scai-cely  suppose  that  the  cells  could  themselves  generate 
the  disease  in  this  situation,    Fimgoid  disease  is  sometimes  con- 
genital, and  there  are  in  Guy's  Hospital  Museum,  both  prepara- 
tions and  models,  shovring  the  full  development  of  this  disease  in 
infancy;  presentuig,  perhaps,  one  of  the  strongest  possible  evidences 
of  the  tmth  of  the  doctrmes  of  humoral  pathology. 

Treatment  of  soft  cawcer.— Medicine  does  not  appear  to  possess 
any  power  over  this  disease,  when  once  it  is  estabhshed,— even 
extirpation  is  unavailing.    I  am,  however,  of  opinion,  that  as  the 
operation  removes  a  great  source  of  constitutional  irritation,  it 
ought  not  to  be  entirely  repudiated,  and  the  patients  abandoned  to 
theu-  fate.    Alteratives  are  the  class  of  medicines  employed  in  this 
disorder,  and  are  the  same  as  those  mentioned  m  scirrhus.  In 
those  cases  of  fungoid  tubercles  which  appear  to  arise  rather  from 
deterioration  of  the  part  than  from  general  cachexia,  I  should  apply 
the  chloride  of  zinc,  to  destroy,  if  possible,  the  local  action:  such 
an  apphcation  should,  however,  only  be  made  in  the  earhest  stages 
of  the  disease;  and  at  the  same  tune  it  would  be  desirable  that 
tonic  alterative  remedies  should  be  administered  for  the  improve- 
ment of  the  general  health.     Soft  cancer  requires  eariier  extii-- 
pation  than  any  other  form  of  malignant  disease,  for  the  medullary 
effusion  is  the  most  rapidly  absorbed;  and  Mr.  Quekett,  who  is  one 
of  the  best  microscopists  of  the  day,  has  detected  this  pecixliar 
matter,  not  only  in  the  absorbents,  but  also  in  the  blood.    A  ques- 
tion thus  arises  as  to  whether  the  mahgnant  corpuscle  is  originally 
formed  in  the  blood,  or  whether  it  is  taken  up  after  it  has  been 
developed  m  the  sohd  tissues;  the  latter  seems  to  be  the  case  as 
these  corpuscles  have  only,  I  beheve,  been  found  in  venous  blood. 
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It  is  a  subject  of  great  importance  to  ascertain  what  period  is 
best  for  the  performance  of  the  operation  in  cancer.    There  can, 
in  my  opinion,  be  no  doubt  that  when  once  the  disease  is  consi- 
dered  to  be  mahgnant,  its  extirpation  cannot  be  too  soon  effected, 
as  the  enlargement  of  the  axiUary  glands,  the  adhesion  of  the 
malignant  tumour  to  the  sldn  or  subjacent  tissues,  or  the  com- 
mencement of  ulceration,  all  tend  to  diminish  the  probabdity  ot 
recovery.    It  does  not,  however  (as  I  have  before  said),  foUow  as 
a  certain  rule,  that  when  the  axillary  glands  are  enlarged,  it  must 
be  from  propagation  of  the  disease,  as  the  increase  of  size  may  have 
proceeded  from  irritation  alone  :  the  surgeon  may  generally  judge 
by  the  physical  condition  of  these  sweUings,  whether  they  proceed 
from  mahgnant  contamination,  or  from  common  inflammation:  it 
we  beheve  the  latter  to  be  the  case,  the  operation  may  be  per- 
formed   or  even  if  one  isolated  gland  be  diseased  that  may  be 
removed  at  the  same  time  as  the  breast.    I  have  had  several  cases 
in  which  the  tumour  adhered  both  to  the  skin  and  pectoral  muscle 
beneath.    In  these  I  extirpated  the  disease,  not  with  the  hope  of 
effecting  permanent  cure,  but  from  a  desire  to  aMe  the  acu  e 
sufferings  of  the  patient.    In  all  these  cases  the  disease  rapidly 
returned,  but  I  attained  the  object  I  chiefly  had  in  view-the  dimmu- 
tion  of  the  continued  excessive  suffering.    I  have  m  some  cases  even 
been  induced  to  remove  the  breast,  when  in  a  state  of  idceration 
where  the  pain  was  very  severe,  and  the  dischai^ge  so  proftise  as  to 
drain  the  constitutional  powers,  and  also  aggravate  the  suffermg  by 
its  excoriating  influence  on  the  skin.    I  remember  a  patient  bemg 
t  the  hospit^  with  an  ulcerated  scirrhous  breast,  of  nnmense  size; 
the  disch^e  was  so  great  that  the  dressings  and  bed-hnen  were 
constantly  wet,  and  there  was  great  excoriation  of  the  skin  in 
iTZel  vrovosed  the  extirpation  of  the  disease,  not  wath  any 
W  of  effecting  a  cure,  but  with  the  intention  of  miprovmg  the 
conLTon  of  the  patient  by  diminishing  the  pain  and  mconvemence 
TsS^g  from  the  amount  of  effusion.  The  operation  was  performed 
result  far  exceeded  my  expectations:  the  P-r  -oman  slept 
TeU  fr  m  the  first  night;  her  general  health  unproved;  the  wo^d 
Tr  some  weeks  appeared  to  be  under  a  healthy  action,  and  she 
'kerned  infinitely  rdieved  in  every  respect  by  ^^^o^^^^^^e  inu- 
denly,  however,  fungoid  growths  were  thrown  ^f  J^^^^^f^Zt 
latinL  surface-  her  health  again  gave  way,  but  there  ^>as  neimer 
pawnor  di  charge  as  before;  but  she  shortly  sank  from  com- 
rnstitutio/al  exhaustion.    Upon  VO^t-^^^e^J^^^^^ 
was  fomxd  that  almost  evexy  organ  was  more  or  less  contamma 
by  the  fungoid  disease. 
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Operation  for  the  extirpation  of  the  mamma. — The  sitting 
position  is  the  best  in  which  the  patient  can  be  placed  for  this 
operation;  bnt  where  chloroform  is  used,  as  is  now  much  the  prac- 
tice, the  operation  must  be  performed  with  the  patient  in  the 
recumbent  postui-e;  there  is  no  objection  to  the  latter  if  the  tumour 
be  lai-ge,  but  if  it  be  a  small  one  it  is  much  more  easily  reached 
when  the  patient  is  sitting.    Whichever  position  be  chosen,  the 
ai*m  must  be  abducted  and  held  back  by  an  assistant;  as  this 
position  of  the  limb  not  only  tends  to  put  the  skin  on  the  stretch, 
but  to  facilitate  its  dissection  from  the  pectoral  muscle.  The 
diseased  portion  of  the  breast  must  be  removed  by  two  curved 
incisions,  the  extremities  of  which  meet,  the  diseased  part  being 
included  between  them.    The  lower  incision  should  be  first  made, 
as  the  blood  will  not  then  interfere  with  the  further  steps  of  the 
operation.  This  incision  should  commence  sufficiently  on  the  outer 
side,  and  be  continued  far  enough  towards  the  mesian  line,  to 
include  the  whole  of  the  disease.    At  the  same  time  it  must  be 
carried  to  a  depth  that  will  admit  of  the  exposure  of  the  fibres  of 
the  pectoralis  muscle,  from  which  the  lower  part  of  the  tumour 
miist  be  raised.    The  upper  incision  is  made  to  commence  at  one 
extremity  of  the  lower  cut,  and  being  carried  above  the  tumour  in 
a  curved  direction,  joins  it  again  at  the  other  end;  the  extent  of 
space  comprised  between  the  two  incisions  will,  of  course,  depend 
upon  the  size  of  the  tumour,  but  must  in  every  case  be  sufficient 
to  insure  the  removal  of  the  whole  of  the  contaminated  structure. 
The  bloodvessels  unavoidably  divided  in  these  incisions  ought  not  to 
be  tied  at  the  moment,  but  the  haemorrhage  restrained  by  the 
pressure  from  the  finger  of  an  assistant,  until  the  removal  of  the 
breast  or  tumour  be  completed,  after  which  they  should  be  per- 
manently secured  by  ligature. 

Before  the  wound  is  dressed,  the  surgeon  should  make  a  most 
rigorous  search  to  ascertain  if  any  portion  of  the  diseased  structure 
be  left, — even  to  an  abnormal  change  in  the  condition  of  the 
cellular  membrane;  for  if  any  of  the  morbid  matter  remain,  it  would 
induce  a  very  great  habdity  to  the  rapid  return  of  the  disease. 
When  the  sm-geon  is  satisfied  that  the  whole  of  the  contaminated 
parts  are  removed,  the  edges  of  the  woimd  should  be  brought 
together,  and  a  piece  of  lint  dipped  in  cold  water  laid  upon  the 
surface,  and  allowed  to  remain  there  during  three  or  four  hours, 
until,  indeed,  the  danger  of  secondary  haemorrhage  is  past.  The 
wound  shoidd  not  be  dressed  before  this,  as  nothing  is  more 
distressing  to  the  patient,  or  interferes  more  with  the  reparative 
process,  than  the  removal  of  the  dressings  in  consequence  of 
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secondary  bleeding.    In  the  performance  of  the  operation,  when 
the  whole  mamma  is  not  involved  in  the  disease,  and  when  the 
nipple  is  not  retracted,  it  is  a  matter  for  consideration  whether  the 
whole  breast  ought  to  be  removed,  or  the  tumour  only  dissected 
out  with  that  portion  of  the  gland  affected.    In  my  opinion,  when 
the  disease  is  of  a  truly  mahgnant  character,  the  whole  of  the 
breast  ought  to  be  extirpated;  but  if  the  effusion  be  not  malignant, 
the  extirpation  of  the  tumour  itseK  will  be  sufficient.    Should  an 
isolated  gland  in  the  axiUa  have  become  enlarged,  and  any  doubt 
exist  as  to  its  mahgnant  character,  I  think  that  it  should  be  removed 
without  hesitation,  although  many  surgeons  consider  that  the 
secondary  development  of  the  mahgnant  growth  is  in  itself  suffi- 
cient to  preclude  the  propriety  of  resorting  to  the  operation  at  all. 
For  several  months  after  the  operation,  the  patient  should  keep  the 
arm  on  the  diseased  side  at  rest,  so  as  to  avoid  stretcHng  the 
cicatrix,  as  irritation  from  any  source  would  produce  a  disposition 
to  the  return  of  the  disease.    Constitutional  remedies,  change  ot 
air,  and  freedom  from  mental  emotion,  are  the  most  hkely  means 
to  preserve  the  patient  from  its  recurrence. 

DISEASES  OF  THE  BREAST  IN  THE  JVIALE. 

Cancer  in  the  mamma  of  the  male  is  very  rare,  and  this  is  equaUy 
true  of  aU  the  other  diseases  of  the  breast,  which  in  the  female  are 
unfortunately  of  common  occurrence.    This  fact  depends,  no  doubt, 
upon  the  difference  of  the  anatomical  structure  of  the  mammary  organ 
in  the  male  and  female;  no  glandulax  structure,  properly  speaking 
existing  in  the  male,  the  nipple  and  areolar,  with  some  ban  and  lat 
foUicles,  being  alone  developed.  Sir  Astley  Cooper  has,  however,  stated 
that  the  lactiferous  tubes  exist  in  a  rudimentaiy  state,  and  may  be 
injected.    Although  the  male  and  female  breast  differ  thus  in  their 
anatomical  character,  cases  are  recorded  in  winch  the  male  ha^ 
become  the  subject  of  most  of  those  breast  diseases  whidi  do  not 
depend  upon  the  interruption  of  any  pecuhar  sexual  f"^^^^^^;^^ 
cysts  containing  fluid,  encysted  tumours,  and  m  one  case;  depo 
oLalcareous  matter,  have  been  found  developed  m  the  brea  t  of  the 
male     A  hypertrophied  condition  of  the  male  breast  is  also  some- 
times  met  ^th:  in  these  cases  the  breast  assumes  an  app« 
similar  to  that  of  the  female  in  its  usual  state;  and  it  is  said  that 
milk  may  be  secreted  under  such  circumstances. 

I  have  myself  sometimes  witnessed  in  the  male,  dunng  he 
period  of  puberty,  changes  occurring  in  -^-^  ;f  "^"^^^^ 
very  closely  those  which  take  place  in  the  female  at  the  same  period 
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of  life.  On  one  occasion,  upon  casually  entering  a  sliop,  I  heard  a 
youth  requesting  a  shopman  to  furnish  him  with  a  pair  of  braces 
consti-ucted  so  as  not  to  press  upon  the  nipple.  The  earnestness 
and  dehcacy  of  his  manner  excited  my  professional  curiosity;  and, 
in  the  hope  of  being  able  to  assist  him  in  obtaining  that  which  he 
requii-ed,  I  asked  him  to  allow  me  to  examine  the  source  of  his 
uneasiness.  I  found  the  right  mamma  much  enlarged,  the  nipple 
red  and  prominent,  and  the  whole  region  bearing  a  strong  resem- 
blance to  the  m-itable  breast  of  a  young  female:  a  fluid  like  a 
mixture  of  milk  and  pus  could  be  pressed  from  the  nipple. 
Poultices,  fomentations,  tonics,  and  the  scrupulous  removal  of 
every  external  som-ce  of  irritation,  soon  reheved  all  the  symptoms ; 
but  the  patient  has  remained  subject  to  their  recurrence  if  the  part 
became  in  any  way  irritated.  It  is  worthy  of  remai-k,  that  his 
brother  is  also  hable  to  the  same  abnormal  condition  under  similar 
circumstances. 

Carcuiomatous  growths  are  much  less  frequent  in  the  breast  of 
the  male  than  in  that  of  the  female  :  they  sometimes,  however, 
attack  the  male  mammary  organ,  both  under  the  form  of  scirrhus 
and  soft  cancer :  the  scirrhus  is  more  frequent  than  the  medullary 
form,  and  the  disease  is  much  less  rapid  in  its  progress  in  the  male 
than  in  the  female  breast ;  it  usually  exists,  indeed,  for  many  years 
before  the  symptoms  become  urgent :  at  the  same  time  it  should  be 
remarked,  that  there  is  not  an  equal  tendency  to  reappear  after 
extirpation.  When  these  tumours  have  been  examined  after  their 
removal,  they  have  been  found  similar  in  every  respect  to  the 
scurhous  tumour  in  the  female ;  and,  from  aU  the  circumstances 
attendant  upon  the  development  of  the  disease,  as  well  as  from  its 
physical  organic  structui-e,  its  identity  in  the  male  and  female  appears 
to  be  completely  proved.  Although  it  is  said  that  the  male  breast- 
is  without  the  glandular  structure  fotmd  in  that  of  the  female,  I 
beheve  the  statement  to  be  incorrect.  It  is  true,  the  glands  seldom 
become  developed;  but  there  can  be,  I  think,  no  doubt  that  the 
rudiments  always  exist ;  and,  where  an  hypertrophied  state  of  the 
male  mamma  is  found,  it  depends  only  upon  the  development  of 
those  tissues  which,  in  a  latent  state  (if  I  may  employ  such  an 
expression),  are  always  present. 

In  proof  of  this  view,  there  are  many  cases  recorded  in  which 
the  mamma  in  the  male  has  become  developed,  and  even  secreted 
a  fluid,  m  consequence  of  the  stimulus  produced  by  the  sucking  of 
an  infant  which  had  been  placed  at  the  breast  of  the  father  merely 
for  the  purpose  of  quieting  it  during  the  absence  of  the  mother. 
A  well-authenticated  case  of  tliis  kind  is  related  by  Sir  Astley 
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Cooper,  in  liis  work  on  the  Breast,  as  described  to  him  by  his  nephew, 
Dr.  Young,  of  Barbadoes.    The  atrophied  breast  of  old  women  is 
also  said  to  have  been  excited  into  a  secondary  action  by  the 
stimulus  imparted  by  a  child's  sucking.    Now,  as  secretion  implies 
the  existence  of  glandular  structure,  however  simple  that  structure 
may  be,  I  thmk  that  the  fact  of  a  fluid  similar  to  milk  ha^^ng  been 
produced  under  stimulus  in  the  male,  and  the  identity  of  scirrhous 
disease  of  the  breast  in  the  male  and  female,  furnish  sufficient  proof 
that  a  rudimentary  glandular  structure  exists  in  the  male.  There 
are  two  preparations  of  male  mammse,  removed  by  myself,  in  the 
museum  of  Guy's  Hospital,  showing  the  physical  identity  of  these 
abnormal  conditions. 

The  foUowing  cases  wiU  show  the  character  and  progress  of  the 
disease,  and  the  points  in  which  it  appears  to  differ  chiefly  from 

cancer  in  the  female : —  ^     .  i  -^i 

A  man,  aged  thirty,  was  admitted  into  Guy's  Hospital,  with  a 
tumour  in  the  right  mammary  region.    He  was  unmarried,  and  of 
delicate  and  somewhat  feminine  appearance  and  manner.  Five  years 
before  coming  into  the  hospital,  he  had  received  a  blow  upon  the 
right  nipple:  a  few  months  after,  he  discovered  a  small  tumour 
about  the  size  of  a  marble,  on  the  spot :  the  tumour  was  soft,  not 
painful  on  pressure,  and  on  two  or  three  occasions  he  forced  out  ot 
the  nipple  a  small  quantity  of  a  white  fluid  somewhat  thicker  th^ 
milk     The  tumour  gradually  became  larger,  but  contmued  sott, 
until  about  two  years  prior  to  liis  coming  into  the  hospital^^en  he 
suddenly  perceived  that  it  had  become  hard  and  fii-m  to  the  touch 
Since  this  time  he  had  frequently  received  blows  on  the  part, 
and  the  tmnour  had  gone  on  graduaUy  increasing  m  size,  with 
fr^equent  -  shooting  and  darting  pains."    Five  months  before  his 
adlssion,  two  nipple-like  FO-Bcnces  foiled,  and  ^^  ov^ 
them  became  discoloured,  as  if  about  to  ulcerate.    When  he  was 
admitted  into  the  hospital,  the  tumour  was  as  large  as  a  smaU  apple, 
and  was  hard  and  irregular.    The  day  after  1^-/^--^/^ 
pated  the  part :  the  patient  manifested  great  want  of  fortitude  under 

SfS:- removal,  the  tumour  was  examined:  it  had  ^1  the 
appearance  and  feel  of  true  scirrhus,  the  nucleus  consistmg  of  caiti- 
iLTnouTand  fibrous  matter,  disposed  in  radii,  and  being  surrounded 
bv  rdensed  ceUular  membrane.  This  case  is  well  worthy  close 
atyntion  he  patient  was  afflicted  with  a  disorder  rare  among  me- > 
but  H  in  addition  to  liis  having  a  womanly  disease,  had  also 
womanly  aspect  and  a  womanly  spmt. 

Mr.  Bh-kett  has  informed  me,  that  m  1837  he  met  mhu 
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of  carcinoma  in  the  breast  of  a  man :  the  patient  was  forty-four 
years  of  age,  of  an  unhealthy  aspect,  and  suffering  from  indifferent 
health  generally.  The  tumom*,  in  slight  degree,  had  existed  for  nine 
yeai-s.  Four  months  before  he  was  seen  by  Mr.  Brrkett,  he  had 
received  a  blow  on  the  left  nipple.  Since  that  time  the  tumour  had 
gone  on  increasing  with  rapidity:  it  was  firm,  circumscribed,  hard, 
but  not  stony,  and  the  skia  aroimd  was  but  slightly  imphcated  in 
the  disease.  The  tumour  was  removed  by  the  late  Mr.  Callaway: 
the  woimd  healed  very  readily;  and  fourteen  months  after  the 
operation,  there  was  no  indication  of  the  return  of  the  disease. 

Mr.  Birkett  adds,  that  he  examined  the  growth  after  its  removal, 
and,  from  its  appearance  and  general  character,  did  not  doubt  but 
that  it  was  true  carcinoma. 
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LECTURE  LVII. 


DISEASES  AND  INJURIES  OF  THE  VASCULAR  SYSTEM. 

The  vascular  system—Arteries— Veins— Lymphatics— Organization 
of  arteries— Functions  of  the  arterial  coats— Diseases  of  arteries 
—Inflammation,  diagnosis,  treatment,  and  post-mortem  appear- 
ance—Chronic inflammation  of  arteries— Its  usual  effect- 
Produces  either  atheromatous  or  bony  deposits  —  Ossification 
of  arteries  in  old  people. 

Aneurism  by  anastomosis— Causes  of  the  disease— Sometimes  conge- 
nital,  as  ncBvi— Treatment,  by  topical  applications,  by  pressure, 
injection,  i^c— Cases— Operation  for  the  cure  of  nmvus. 

Dilatation  of  arteries— How  produced— Direction  of  the  dilatation 
— Diagnosis — Treatment. 

Aneurism  divided  into  spurious  and  true— Spurious  aneurism-How 

produced — Cases. 

The  vascular  system  in  man  is  composed  of  three  different  classes 
of  vessels  —  the  arteries,  veins,  and  lymphatics :  these  constitute 
the  means  of  conveying  nutrient  matter  to  the  different  parts  of 
the  body.  The  vessels  through  which  the  fluids  circulate  must  not, 
however,  be  regarded  as  mere  inorganic  hydrauhc  tubes;  they 
possess  an  organization  as  perfect  as  that  of  any  other  tissue,  and 
are  themselves  furnished  with  a  system  of  vessels  termed  the  vasa 
vasorum,  the  function  of  which  is  to  supply  them  with  the  blood 
required  to  preserve  them  in  a  state  of  health.    The  ai-teries  con- 
stitute the  most  important  of  the  vessels  of  the  ammal  body,  as 
they  convey  throughout  its  different  structures  the  fluid  from  which 
those  structures  are  aU  immediately  elaborated,  and  on  a  due  supply 
of  which  they  depend  for  the  preservation  of  the^  ^^^^.^.^it^. 
The  aa-teries  are  derived  from  two  main  trunks,  but  they  divide  into 
imiumerable  branches,  and  ramify  to  terminate  m  the  capiUanes  of 

'"^'"Tht  capiUaries  are  endued  with  the  power  of  appropriating  the 
blood  conveyed  by  the  arteries  to  the  use  of  the  vaj-ious  t-sues  ;  b^^^^ 
the  whole  of  the  blood  is  not  thus  appropriated  by  tl^^  ^^P^^^^J^ 
and  the  superfluous  quantity  is  received  by  another  set  of  v  e  se 
termed  veins;  by  these  it  is  re^conveyed  to  the  heart,  and  m  its 
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refluent  course  receives  the  chyle  (produced  by  the  process  of  diges- 
tion) through  the  medium  of  the  thoracic  duct.  The  veins  commence 
from  the  capillaries  in  an  infinite  number  of  minute  branches,  and 
terminate  by  two  large  trunks  in  the  left  side  of  the  heart. 

The  absorbents  are  divided  into  two  classes — those  which  con- 
vey the  chyle  into  the  vems,  and  which  are  termed  the  lacteals ; 
and  others,  called  the  lymphatics,  which  absorb  the  debris  of  the 
exhausted  tissues,  and  other,  extraneous  matters  introduced  into 
the  body.  The  lymphatics  take  their  com-se  in  close  contiguity  to 
the  veins,  and  by  a  process  termed  endosmosis  and  exosmosis  an 
interchange  of  the  contents  of  these  difiorent  classes  of  vessels  is 
continually  going  forward.  Many  physiologists  have  supposed  that 
the  veins  possess  the  power  of  themselves  absorbing  disintegrated 
tissue ;  but  it  seems  to  me  that  the  reciprocal  action  between  the 
lymphatics  and  veins  explains  the  phenomena  of  absorption  in  a 
much  more  satisfactory  manner. 

Organization  of  arteries. — It  would  be  imadvisable  to  com- 
mence mth  the  diseases  to  which  the  arteries  are  obnoxious,  without 
briefly  considering  the  character  of  the  tissues  which  enter  into  the 
composition  of  these  vessels,  and  the  function  for  which  each  of 
these  tissues  is  intended. 

The  arteries  are  composed  of  three  coats,  connected  with  each 
other  by  a  distinct  layer  of  deUcate  cellular  tissue,  furnished  with 
its  pecuhar  system  of  capillaries  (vasa  vasorum),  to  convey  to  each 
coat  such  nourishment  as  fits  it  for  the  performance  of  its  specific 
office  in  the  animal  economy. 

The  first  of  the  arterial  coats  is  termed  "  the  external  or  elastic 
coat:"  this  seems  to  be  formed  by  a  condensation  of  the  surrormding 
areolar  tissue,  strengthened  in  some  situations,  if  not  in  great 
measure  produced,  by  the  spUtting  of  the  facial  covering  of  the 
region,  as  in  the  neck  and  extremities ;  some  of  the  "  yeUow 
elastic  tissue^'  may,  however,  be  detected,  blended  with  the  reti- 
cular fibres.  The  external  coat  constitutes  the  principal  source  of 
strength  in  an  artery,  especially  in  the  longitudinal  direction :  its 
elasticity  at  the  same  time  permitting  of  all  the  various  motions  and 
tension  to  which  the  vessel  is  exposed  in  the  different  positions  of 
the  body.  When,  therefore,  any  action  arises  in  the  capillaries  of 
the  external  coat,  rendermg  them  incapable  of  eliminating  from  the 
blood  the  elements  essential  to  maintain  the  normal  physical  condi- 
tions of  the  tunic,  the  mtegrity  of  the  vessel  is  disturbed,  and  some 
form  of  disease  becomes  established  in  it. 

The  "  middle,''  or,  as  it  is  often  called,  the  "  muscular  coat  of 
the  artery,"  is  composed  of  transverse  fasciculi  of  fibres,  closely 
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resembling  in  arrangement  the  involuntary  muscular  fibres  of  the 
intestines.  They  diflfer  from  the  latter,  however,  in  colour,  and  in 
their  want  of  contractile  power.  The  fibrous  membrane  of  which 
the  second  coat  is  composed,  seems  to  consist  of  fibres  of  "  yeUow 
elastic  tissue,"  united  by  condensed  cellular  membrane ;  and  it  is 
by  the  physical  elasticity  of  this  structure,  and  not  by  possessmg 
any  vital  power  of  contraction,  that  the  middle  coat  of  an  artery 
assists  in  the  circulation  of  the  blood. 

The  thh'd  coat  is  caUed  the  internal  or  serous  coat.  This  must 
be  regarded  as  the  most  important  of  the  three  :  it  is  said  to  extend 
continuously  throughout  the  whole  of  the  vascular  system,  and  is 
pecuhar  from  its  forming  the  semnunar  folds,  or  valves,  at  the 
commencement  of  the  two  primary  arterial  trunks.    The  internal 
coat  is  a  thin  white  diaphanous  membrane,  consisting  of  a  distmct 
arrangement  of  fibres,  wliich,  under  the  microscope,  may  be  seen 
intricately  intersecting  each  other,  so  as  to  form  a  dense  resistmg 
and  elastic  membrane,  resembling  in  appearance  serous  membrane. 
Like  them  it  is  also  constantly  moistened  by  a  serous  secretion  ehmi- 
nated  from  the  blood  by  the  capiUaries.    Under  inflammation  the 
third  arterial  coat  is  very  Hable  to  throw  out  adhesive  or  plastic 
effusions.    The  flow  of  the  blood  tlirough  the  arteries  is  greatly 
facihtated  by  the  extreme  smoothness  of  this  lining  coat. 

If  an  artery  be  much  stretched,  or  tightly  compressed  by  hga- 
ture  its  internal  and  middle  coats  give  way;  but  the  external  coat, 
fi'om^  its  superior  elasticity,  may  recover  its  normal  condition. 
A  knowledge  of  this  circumstance,  and  of  the  tendency  m  the  in- 
ternal coat   to  undergo  the   adhesive  inflammation,  led  John 
Hunter  to  the  bold  experiment  of  applying  a  hgature  around  a  hving 
artery  on  the  proximal  side  of  an  anemism,  so  as  permanently  to 
stop  the  supply  of  blood  to  a  tumour.    The  internal  coat  of  an 
a^^ery  seems  to  possess  some  vital  power  which  tends  to  maintam 
JheTui^  y  of  the'blood :  for  if  there  be  any  defect  m  the  capillanes 
'of  that  tissue,  so  that  its  necessary  amount  of  -^^^^l^^^ 
supplied  or  if  there  be  any  deposit  on  its  surface,  or  if  the  tunic 
S  ax^y  circumstance,  should  have  given  way,  a  small  coagulum 
of  blo7wUl  be  formed  at  the  spot  where  the  detcnoration  has 
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means,  applied  externally  to  the  artery  of  a  dog,  produce  an  ab- 
normal dilatation — every  experiment  failed,  in  consequence  of  the 
healthy  internal  coat  immediately  sealing  up  the  vessel  by  plastic 
deposition. 

DISEASES  OF  ARTERIES. 

Acute  inflammation. — The  arteries  being  supplied  with  blood  by 
capUlaxies,  in  a  similar  manner  to  the  other  tissues  of  the  body,  are 
equally  liable  to  take  on  an  inflammatory  action  :  this  may  terminate 
either  in  resolution,  adhesion,  suppuration,  ulceration,  or,  more  rarely, 
mortification. 

The  symptoms  of  inflanunation  in  an  artery  must  always  be 
very  difficult  to  appreciate  when  they  arise  from  a  constitutional 
cause ;  but  when  they  follow  the  appHcation  of  a  ligature,  the  ex- 
tension of  pain  in  the  constricted  vessel  natm-aUy  leads  to  the 
inference  that  inflammation  of  the  artery  has  set  in.    But  even 
here  the  diagnosis  is  hable  to  be  incorrect,  as  the  pain  may  be 
occasioned  by  a  filament  of  a  nerve  being  included  in  the  ligature. 
In  that  case,  however,  the  peculiar  pain  or  numbness,  and  its  exten- 
sion in  the  course  of  the  distribution  of  the  nerve,  would  probably 
lead  to  the  formation  of  an  accurate  judgment.    The  implication  of 
a  vein  may  also  be  a  soiu-ce  of  considerable  difiaculty;  but  as  the 
treatment  would  be  the  same,  whether  artery  or  vein  were  the  sub- 
ject of  inflammation,  the  necessity  for  an  exact  diagnosis  is  less 
important.    If,  after  lesion  of  an  artery  or  the  appHcation  of  a 
hgatm-e,  symptoms  of  inflammation  manifest  themselves,  under  the 
form  of  pain  along  the  course  of  the  vessel,  increased  action  in  the 
part  supphed  by  its  branches,  and  the  constitutional  eflPects  usually 
concomitant  with  inflammation,  antiphlogistic  remedies  must  be 
employed;  and  small  doses  of  tartarized  antimony  and  opium  will 
be  found  very  useful,  as  a  means  of  lessening  the  action  of  the 
heart,  and  the  quantity  of  blood  sent  to  the  diseased  vessel.    If  the 
patient  be  of  a  pale  and  sanguineous  habit,  blood  may  be  abstracted; 
for  it  is  very  important  that  the  inflammation  should  be  subdued  in' 
Its  earhest  stage,  so  as  to  terminate  by  resolution,  or  adhesion,  as 
either  of  the  other  results  of  inflammation  might  extend  so  as  to 
render  the  vessel  totaUy  incompetent  to  carry  on  the  cu-culation 
Depletion  must  not,  however,  be  carried  too  fai-,  as  the  action  of 
the  heart  would  then  be  increased,  although  its  power  may  be  dimi- 
nished.   Where  amputation  or  the  appHcation  of  a  Hgatnre  for 
aneurism  has  proved  unsuccessful,  and  the  case  has  terminated 
fataUy,  opportunities  have  been  obtained  of  examining  the  state  of 
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the  artexy  which  had  suffered  the  lesion ;  under  such  circumstances, 
the  mternal  coat  of  the  vessel  has  heen  found  to  be  of  a  vivid  red 
coloui',  and  manifesting  all  the  usual  signs  of  acute  inflammation. 
This  appeai-ance  can,  however,  scarcely  he  appreciated  in  the  small 
extent  of  surface  affected,  without  the  aid  of  a  microscope;  and  it 
must  not  be  mistaken  for  the  redness  frequently  seen  in  the  mner 
coat  of  an  artery  after  death,  and  which  is  produced  by  the  depo- 
sition of  the  red  corpuscles  of  the  blood;  in  the  latter  case,  the 
stain  is  only  superficial,  and  may  easily  be  wiped  off;  while  in  m- 
flammation  the  redness  is  permanent,  resulting  from  a  turgescent 
condition  of  the  capillaries  of  the  linhig  membrane,  and,  indeed,  even 
extends  to  the  middle  or  muscular-  coat  of  the  artery. 

When  adhesive  inflammation  is  induced  by  an  injury  to  an 
artery  obhteration  of  the  vessel  soon  follows,  m  consequence  of  the 
tendency  in  the  internal  coat  to  deposit  coagulable  albumen  (fibnn): 
this  result  is  indicated  by  the  loss  of  pulsation  in  the  lower  part  of 
the  trunk,  and  by  the  enlai-gement  of  the  collateral  branches,  which 
enables  them  to  perform  the  ofl&ce  of  the  original  vessel:  but  as 
there  can  be  no  doubt  that  this  arrangement  mterferes  to  some 
extent  with  the  nutrition  of  the  tissues  thus  abnormally  supplied 
with  blood,  every  effort  should  be  made,  in  cases  of  idiopathic 
inflammation,  to  restore  the  integrity  of  the  mjured  artery,  by 
inducing  resolution  as  the  means  of  reparation. 

In  cases  of  diffused  abscess  of  the  ceUular  membrane,  the 
nutrition  of  an  artery  is  sometimes  so  much  inten-upted  as  to  produce 
SS^Tgration  and  absorption  of  a  portion  of  its  coats;  this  is  termed 
uCalon:  it  may  likewise  occur  from  extension  of  a  phagedenic 
^c  to  the  coats  of  the  vessels;  in  either  case  hemorrhage  would 
be  the  result;  and  it  is  therefore  proper,  when  a  chi-onic  abscess  is 
seated  in  the  neighbourhood  of  a  large  artery,  to  be  cautious  m  the 
exa^^ion  before  the  fluid  is  evacuated,  for  a  difinsed  aneurism 
ma^^ist  in  which  the  pulsation  had  been  lost  m  consequence  o  t^ie 

occurrence^  the  coagulmn  of  blood  formed  in  the  gangrenous  part 
out  adhesive  mattei,  ana  ui^  extreme 
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constitutional  powers  of  a  patient  are  so  much  reduced  as  to  be 
incapable  of  maintaining  the  adhesive  action:  xmder  these  circum- 
stances htemorrhages  occur;  but  such  a  termination  is  extremely 
uncommon. 

In  gun-shot  wounds  we  have  often  instances  of  coagulation 
taking  place  to  a  remarkable  extent,  and  it  sometimes  happens  that 
where,  in  such  accidents,  amputation  is  delayed,  in  consequence  of 
collapse  or  any  other  cii'cumstance,  the  application  of  ligatm-es  to 
the  vessels  is  rendered  totally  mmecessary. 

Chronic  inflammation  of  the  arteries. — This  is  a  morbid  condi- 
tion which  can  scarcely  be  discovered  during  life;  but  the  changes 
that  are  so  frequently  met  with  in  post-mortem  examinations  prove 
beyond  doubt  that  the  arteries  are  subject  to  subacute  inflammation. 
Thickening  of  the  coats  is  one  of  the  most  common  effects  of  the 
above  action;  the  consequence  is  a  diminution  in  their  elasticity,  a 
change  that  no  doubt  often  leads  to  the  rupture  of  the  inner  coat, 
and  is  probably  the  most  frequent  cause  of  aneurism. 

A  thickening  of  the  valves  of  the  aorta,  in  all  probabihty  pro- 
ceeding from  chronic  inflammation,  is  often  met  with;  they  are 
sometimes  transformed  into  a  kind  of  cartilaginous  tissue,  and  thus 
become  completely  unfitted  for  their  original  important  office.  This 
thickening  sometimes  goes  on  to  such  an  extent  as  to  give  rise  to 
excrescences,  which  Corvisart  tenns  "vegetations." 

Chronic  inflammation  may  produce  atheromatous  deposits 
between  the  internal  and  middle  coats  of  an  artery,  and  these  may 
project  into  the  canal  so  as  materially  to  interfere  with  the  flow 
of  blood  through  the  vessel.  It  has  lately  been  proved,  by  the 
microscope  and  by  chemical  analysis,  that  these  morbid  growths 
consist  of  fatty  matter,  and  therefore  steatomatous  deposit  would 
perhaps  be  an  appropriate  term  for  the  disease.  The  obstruc- 
tion off'ered  in  this  disease  to  the  circulation  of  the  blood  often 
produces  distention  of  the  vessel  above  the  deposit,  and  in  some 
cases  becomes  an  exciting  cause  of  aneurism.  These  deposits  are 
not  by  any  means  uncommon;  but  the  diagnosis  of  the  complaint 
during  life  is  very  difficult,  unless  it  be  situated  where  auscidta- 
tion  can  be  employed  in  the  investigation,  as  in  the  aorta:  in  that 
case  a  bruit  would  be  present,  from  which  the  true  cause  of  the 
obstruction  could  generally  be  conjectured. 

Bony  deposits  frequently  result  from  chronic  inflammation;  and, 
mdeed,  this  deterioration  is  so  common  in  the  arteries  of  old 
people  that  it  must  be  regarded,  properly  speaking,  as  a  change 
mcidental  to  senescence,  and  not  as  disease.  The  cause  of  this 
action  is  probably  to  be  traced  to  a  diminution  in  the  power  of  the 

3  A 
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capiUaries  of  the  bones  to  eliminate  phosphate  of  lime  from  the 
blood;  an  undue  quantity  of  that  earthy  matter  bemg  theretore 
carried  into  the  circulation,  it  is  deposited  in  the  more  vital  parts 
of  the  system.  Under  certain  diseased  condition.,  Joung  persons 
axe  hable  to  the  formation  of  these  deposits  of  bone-eaith  m  the 
arteries,  or  ossification  of  arteries,  as  it  is  termed. 

A  frequent  result  of  ossification  of  the  arteries,  especiaUy  when 
it  occurs  in  the  lower  extremities,  is  gangrene  of  the  hmb,  m  con- 
sequence of  the  imperfect  nutrition  which  the  ngid  aitenes  are 
cirabrof  supplying  to  parts  distant  from  the  heaa-t.  Ossified 
LTets  L  hableTo'disruption,  the  vessels  of  the  W  some^mes 
^ve  way  under  these  circumstances,  mducmg  coma  to  which  1 
think  the  term  "  senile  apoplexy"  may  be  aptly  apphed. 

The  presence  of  ossification  of  the  arteries  may  be  diagnosed, 
partic^aiy  in  old  people,  by  the  ii^egulaanty  of  the  circu^^^^^^ 
and  when  the  arteries  of  the  extremities  are  affected,  by  the  tangible 

Ctl^'l         dLie 1  all  of  wh^c.  o.  les.  .kel,  to 

m  consequence  TZe  of  this  disease  arising  from  an 

in  my  o™  P'^*=^.  ^™™/.,°^eU^^^  its  development  during 
accidental  cause,  although  ^  f  ™ .    ^  „t  all  conscious 

the  period  of  adolescence  wrthout  the  Pa^--">™=  ^^^^ 

of  any  congenital  P^'^'^P"^*™?"  ^'^,3 J  they  appear  to  he  in 
vessels  of  the  subontaneons  celluto  ^ '^-J  »^  ,tate  of 

a  state  of  extreme  congestion,  as  ^^y""  "  ,  their  cou- 
their  coats  rendered  ".^jf  'nfrmd  circulation: 

tents,  and  consequently  unahle  to  ea«^^  ™  ,  3i,„i,„riy 

the  collateral  branches  ''"-^^'^J ^^Zi^  ^es^^^,  the  disease 
distended,  and  so,  by  '-'''':^"^^^XZl7&e  ls^*d  structure  at 
goes  on  f  .^'^^Tnalogous  to  that  produced  in 

t:::^^^!::^^'^  -ease  are  easdy  empfed 
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of  their  blood  by  very  slight  pressm-e;  but  as  soon  as  the  force  is 
removed  they  rapidly  fill  again;  not  however  in  the  same  way  as  a 
true  aneurismal  sac  refills  after  the  blood  has  been  pressed  from  it, 
but  in  a  gentle,  gradual  manner,  like  the  imbibition  of  water  by  a 
sponge.    These  tumoui-s  frequently  pulsate,  but  it  is  rather  a 
species  of  vibration  communicated  to  them  from  the  surrounding 
healthy  arteries,  than  pulsation  existing  in  those  which  constitute 
the  tumour  itself.    Owmg  to  the  readiness  with  which  the  blood  is 
pressed  out  of  it,  the  sweUing  is  very  compressible,  the  skin 
becommg  much  paler;  as  soon,  however,  as  the  blood  is  aUowed  to 
retm-n,  the  abnormal  red  or  bluish  tinge  of  the  tumour  is  resumed. 
When  handled,  these  swelHngs  give  the  idea  of  a  spongy  or  doughy 
structui-e  intersected  by  permeable  canals,  and  feel,  under  the  hand, 
like  a  portion  of  distended  spleen. 

Although  the  skm  covering  these  abnormal  erectile  tumours 
sometimes  experiences  but  Httle  change  in  colour,  at  others  it 
appears  of  every  variety  of  tint,  from  a  mere  blush  to  a  dark 
mulberry  colom-;  in  most  cases,  excitement  of  any  kind  induces  a 
temporary  deepening  of  the  colour,  and  in  a  fit  of  passion  or 
coughing  the  swelhng  becomes  inordhiately  distended,  and  has  in 
some  cases  been  known  to  bui-st  and  give  rise  to  a  dangerous 
hsemon-hage.    In  females,  at  the  age  of  puberty,  periodical  bleed- 
mgs  sometimes  occur  from  these  tumours,  as  from  menstrual  ulcers; 
under  such  circumstances  no  measures  for  the  removal  of  the 
tumour  ought  to  be  taken  untH  a  healthy  uterine  action  has  been 
efiected,  by  the  administration  of  appropriate  constitutional  remedies 
When  these  tumours  are  congenital,  they  are  generaUy  termed 
nffivi-matemi:  they  evidently  result  from  arrest  of  nutrition  in  the 
coats  of  the  afi^ected  arteries,  and  therefore  the  disease  may  be  said 
to  onginate  in  the  vasa  vasorum,  and  not  in  the  ari:eries  themselves. 
Indeed,  even  when  the  disease  commences  subsequently  to  bii'th 
It  without  doubt  depends  upon  a  defective  condition  of  the  coats  of 
the  arteries,  and  not  upon  an  excessive  action  in  the  vessels;  the 
disease  must  consequently  be  regarded  as  one  of  a  local  atonic 
character. 

If  this  affection  be  produced,  as  it  sometimes  is  said  to  be  bv 
external  violence,  the  vessels  of  the  injured  tissue  become  distended 
by  the  abnormal  quantity  of  blood  sent  to  the  part,  and  which  ex 
ceeds  the  amount  of  fluid  wHch  the  vessels  are  capable  of  propeUmg  • 
hence  permanent  congestion  results,  constituting  the  disease  now 
mder  our  consideration;  but  I  cannot  brmg  myself  to  beheve  that 
such  an  effec  could  be  produced  by  external  injmy  upon  origballv 
healthy  vessels,  unless  by  altering  the  action  of  the  capillaries  them 

3  A  2 
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selves.    These  tumoiu-s  should  be,  at  the  earhest  PO^^i^^^  Pf"°f ' 
subiected  to  proper  surgical  treatment,  as  the  danger  and  difficulty 
of  cure  are  increased  in  proportion  to  the  size  they  are  permxttedto 
attain.    This  affection  is  usually  congemtal  f 
and  may  be  at  first  so  superficial  and  small  m  size,  ^nd  daffer 
slightly  from  the  surrounding  parts  in  colour,  as  to  scarcely  possess 
the  physical  characteristics  of  aneurism  by  anastomosis;  it  seems  to 
be  ind'eed,  a  mere  hypertrophy  of  the  rete  mucosum,  W  --^y 
situated  ii^  the  integument  of  the  face,  neck,  or  some  other  highly 
vascX  part.   These  spots  sometimes  disappear  spontaneously;  and 
If  but  smaU  and  not  much  raised  above  the  skin,  I  have  Imown 

a  strong  solution  of  alum.  If  this  remedy  prove  effectual  it  w^l  be 
kn  wn  by  he  n.vus  becoming  hard  and  colom;less,  as  xf  its  blood 
hrbecome  coagulated  :  mtric  acid  is  also  som^^es  e-P  oye^^^^^^^ 
it  produces  a  slough,  upon  the  -P^^^^^"  f  "^^^J^^^^^^^^ 

Prestre  upon  the  cellular  tissue  surroundmg  the  n.vus  is  some 
fiL    resoS     the  intention  being  to  cut  off  the  supply  of  Wood 

r  rtiT  =tvr^^pw 

decreases,  thin  layers  ul  yu±  r  treatment 

of  alum,  as  in  the  following  case ^^^  ^^ 

A  ehiia  of  a  poor  "~^™*„™o^^^  extending  to  the 
to  me  with  a  n»vus  near  the  ala  »' /"l^      '  j^j  the  skin 

comer  of  the  month  -  it  -'^^^'^'r^'f^Z^L^^'^i  l^een  very 
of  a  strawhen7-red  colour ;  the  f       ^bl^  » 

z;to-^;Tth:;s-r^^^^^ 
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slate  colour.  I  desired  the  surface  to  be  kept  constantly  moist  with 
a  solution  similar  to  the  one  I  injected,  and  the  disease  was  soon 
entii-ely  removed,  without  a  single  bad  symptom.    Mr.  Longmore, 
junior,  of  the  Borough-road,  sent  me  a  case  of  a  nsevus,  in  the  side 
of  the  cheek,  which  I  inoculated  with  vaccine  matter — a  plan  which 
has  been  said  to  prove  effectual  in  curing  the  disease :  the  treat- 
ment was,  however,  unsuccessftd  in  this  case ;  and  I  injected  the 
tumom*  with  alum  and  treated  it  as  in  the  case  described  above, 
with  complete  success.    In  several  other  cases  I  followed  the  same 
plan,  with  the  happiest  results :  in  all  these,  with  one  exception,  the 
ngevi  were  on  the  head  and  face,  and  that  was  in  the  arm.  After 
this  series  of  successful  cases,  I  was  consulted  by  the  wife  of  a 
clergyman  in  Suffolk,  whose  child  had  a  large  nsevus  on  the  inner 
side  of  the  thigh :  the  tumour  was  very  compressible,  and  commu- 
nicated more  than  the  usual  thrilling  sensation  to  the  j&ngers  as 
the  blood  was  circulating  through  the  tissue.    With  the  confidence 
inspired  by  my  former  success,  I  proceeded  to  inject  the  tumour 
with  a  solution  of  alum,  as  before  described,  but  employed  a  larger 
syringe,  in  consequence  of  the  greater  size  of  the  tumour.  The  child 
did  not  at  the  time  appear  to  suffer  more  than  is  usual  in  such  cases, 
but  towards  the  evening  of  the  day  of  the  operation  I  was  sent  for, 
in  consequence  of  its  excessive  imeasiness.    I  fomid  it  suffering 
under  a  high  degree  of  iii-itative  fever ;  the  thigh  was  much  swollen 
and  inflamed.    I  inunediately  ordered  a  dose  of  calomel  and  anti- 
mony, and  appHed  fomentations  to  the  hmb ;  but  for  thi^ee  or  four 
days  the  child  remained  in  the  most  imminent  danger.    The  aneu- 
rismal  sweUing  then  sloughed,  and  a  deep  and  extensive  wound  was 
the  result;  but  the  child's  powers  of  constitution  carried  it  thi'ough 
both  the  acute  attack  and  the  protracted  process  of  reparation.  I 
have  no  doubt  that,  in  this  case,  the  injected  fluid  became  immedi- 
ately mixed  with  the  blood,  and,  reacting  upon  that  fluid,  produced 
some  change  in  it,  rendering  it  unfitted  for  the  purposes  of  hfe,  or 
perhaps  inflammation  in  the  veins,  termed  phlebitis.    I  have  never 
since  this  case  ventured  upon  the  repetition  of  the  operation  upon 
a  large  nsevus,  from  the  fear  that  the  sudden  coagulation  of  so 
much  blood  would  produce  subsequent  phlebitis.    In  such  cases  I 
have  preferred  the  application  of  hgatures. 

The  appHcation  of  a  Hgatuie  around  the  base  of  such  tumours 
IS  a  means  frequently  adopted  for  their  cure,  and  seems,  indeed,  to 
be  the  safest  mode  of  removing  them.  Excision  should  not,  in  my 
opmion,  be  employed  for  that  purpose;  for  in  many  instances  I 
have  knovm  the  lives  of  children  placed  in  great  jeopardy  iti  conse- 
quence of  the  operation,  as  it  is  almost  impossible  to  secure  every 
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vessel  by  ligature ;  and  indeed,  where,  under  such  circumstances, 
the  bleeding  is  excessive,  the  actual  cautery  is  the  only  means  by 
v.hich  it  can  be  checked.    Sir  Astley  Cooper  mentions  a  case  m 
which  he  had  apphed  nitric  acid  to  a  n^vus  situated  at  the  outer 
angle  of  the  supercihaiy  ridge,  and  in  which,  when  the  -^onshc^me 
away,  a  severe  bleeding  occurred,  and  could  only  be  stopped  by 
the  actual  cautery.    When  hgatui-es  are  employed  the  kmd  to  be 
used  depends  upon  the  size  of  the  swelhng  and  the  looseness  of  the 
sldn  in  which  it  is  situated.  In  a  small  n^vus  on  the  cheek  or  hps, 
the  simplest  kind  of  hgature  is  sufficient :  it  may  be  apphed  by 
passing  two  smaU  needles  through  the  base  of  the  tumour  at  nght 
angles  to  each  other,  placing  the  hgature  under  them  and  around 
the  whole  mass,  and  tying  it  as  tightly  as  possible,  'o  ^'^'^'^'i'^'^f^. 
constrict  the  vessels  by  which  the  swelhng  i.  nourished  The  ends  o^ 
the  needles  may  then  be  cut  off  short ;  or  if  the  base  of  the  sweUmg 
be  but  small,  they  may  even  be  withdrawn.    As  t^e  tumour^c^ 
rates,  the  hgature  of  course  becomes  loose,  -^^--^.^^Y!^^^^^^^ 
anotier,to  keep  up  the  constriction.  The  miphcation  of  the  skm  caus^ 
great  pain,  and  the  progress  of  the  sloughmg  is  very  slow,  so^hat 
this  mode  of  proceeding  ought  only    ^-mployed  when  t^^^^^ 
is  smaU.    Some  .argeons  recommend  tha  ,  before  '^l^^l^^''^^ 
the  hgature,  a  crvxcial  incision  should  be  made  thr^ough  he  skm  wh  ch 
should  then  be  dissected  off  the  subcutaneous  erectde  tissue,  the 
tZ  alone  being  comprehended  in  the  hgatm.  -^^^^^^J^-^^ 
however,  but  httle  from  the  total  excision  of  t^-J^^;^^'^^^ 
hleedine  in  dissecting  off  the  skm  is  very  profase,  and  I  ha.e  been 
obOin  attempting  this  operation,  to  apply  tbe  hgature  withou 
loss  of  ime  around  the  whole  mass,  m  order  to  ^teck  the  h^23 
rhage ;  and  had  the  tumour  been  too  large  to  have  1— d  oj  '^^^ 
I  believe  the  patient  would  have  died  from  loss  of  blood.    The  late 

lie  from  the  subeutaneous  structures,  a  long  ^^^f'  "^f'' 
iri,butwithoutaligat.ei3theup.^^^^^^^ 

the  diseased  tissue;  a  second  '"'^i^^^ 
ture,  is  passed  in  a  siunla.  ""^nner  ^V'      ;t  ™thd«™.  leaving 
the  first  needle  is  ne>ct  tlireaded,  and  >>»«'jf "  ™  i3  „ext 

the  ligatur-es  in  the  tumour;  the  '°°P  "^^^f '  f with 
cut,  so  that  four  "  ^^^W^^^^  eve^ 

two  free  extremities.  In  securmg  tins  Y"'™  „  '  ,„ir,  ,vitho«t 
free  extremity  is  tied  to  the  newest  *e  nex^^^^^ 

bemg  tightly  drawn ;  hut  the  two  last  are  bed  as  tightly  P 
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and  as  they  command  aU  tlie  others,  the  degree  of  constriction 
depends  entii'ely  on  the  force  with  which  they  are  secured. 

I  have  myself  employed  this  ligatirre  in  several  cases,  and  am 
convinced  by  experience  of  its  great  utility.  On  one  occasion  I 
modified  the  operation  for  the  purpose  of  avoiding  the  constriction 
of  the  skin.  The  modification  I  speak  of  consists  in  making  a  sec- 
tion of  the  skin  in  each  fotu-th  of  the  tumour  included  between  the 
pairs  of  hgatures,  so  that  when  the  latter  are  tied  the  constriction 
is  confined  to  the  subcutaneous  structures,  leaving  the  integument 
comparatively  fi-ee.  One  of  the  advantages  derived  from  this  seg- 
mental division  of  the  skin  is  found  in  the  immediate  stoppage  of 
bleeding  as  soon  as  the  two  Hgatures  are  tied,  including  the  portion 
incised;  while  if  the  whole  circumference  were  included  in  a  con- 
tinuous section,  the  haemorrhage  could  not  be  stayed  imtil  aU  the 
hgatui-es  were  secured,  during  which  time  a  dangerous  loss  of  blood 
might  occur. 

Dr.  Lewis,  of  Finsbury -place,  sent  me  a  child  who  had  a  large 
naevus  on  the  extremity  of  the  chiu,  extending  upwards  towards  the 
left  corner  of  the  mouth  :  as  the  skin  was  very  loose,  and  the 
tumour  compressible,  I  did  not  in  this  case  think  it  necessary  to 
divide  the  skin  as  I  have  just  described,  but  included  it  in  the  liga- 
ture. Upon  the  completion  of  the  operation  I  found  that  a  portion 
of  the  tumour,  about  the  size  of  a  large  pea,  had  escaped  the  con- 
stiiction,  but  I  did  not  regard  this  as  a  matter  of  much  importance, 
behevmg  that  the  subsequent  inflammation  of  the  tied  mass  woiild 
produce  the  obhteration  of  the  vessels  of  the  unconstricted  part  as 
well  as  of  those  included  in  the  hgatures  :  my  expectation  was  not, 
however,  reahzed,  and  a  fresh  hgature  was  required  to  remove  the 
remainiag  part  of  the  tumour.    Mr.  Wilkiason,  of  Princes-street, 
brought  a  child  to  me  with  a  nsevus  on  the  lower  lip  :  the  tumour 
was  about  the  size  of  a  hazel  nut,  and  projected  more  into  the 
mouth  than  it  did  externally :  the  skin  was  not  much  discoloured. 
In  this  case  I  determined  upon  applying  the  ligature  to  the  mucous 
surface  of  the  lip  :  I  effected  this  very  easdy,  and  so  far  effectually 
that  the  constricted  part  soon  sloughed  off ;  but  as  the  wo  and  cica- 
trized, the  hp  became  inverted,  and  produced  considerable  deformity; 
this  was,  however,  permanently  removed,  by  dividing  the  fi-jenum  and 
mucous  membrane  of  the  lip  at  its  point  of  reflexion  from  the  hp  to 
the  giun.    A  young  lady.  Miss  G.,  consulted  Sir  Astley  Cooper  for 
a  large  erectile  tumour,  of  the  class  I  am  describing;  it  occupied  the 
space  between  the  coronal  suture  and  the  right  supercihary  ridge ;  it 
was  easily  compressible,  and  a  tlu-ilhng  noise  was  audible,  caused  by 
the  passage  of  the  blood  through  the  tumour.    The  skin  was  of  a 
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dingy  brown  coloirr,  but  became  converted  into  a  dark  red  under 
tbe  least  excitement ;  large  tortuous  and  strongly  pulsating  arteries 
could  be  seen  and  felt  entering  tbe  tumour,  running  from  the  oca- 
pital,  temporal,  and  supra-orbital  branches ;  on  the  right  side  the 
arteries  were  much  larger  than  on  the  left,  and  when  pressure  was 
made  upon  these  vessels,  the  tumour  became  flaccid  and  smaller. 
THs  circumstance  induced  Sir  Astley  Cooper  to  put  hgatures 
upon  the  vessels  leading  to  the  tmnour,  in  the  hope  of  cutting  off 
the  supply  of  blood ;  but  as  soon  as  one  vessel  was  obUterated, 
another  anastomosing  branch  became  enlarged,  and  an  equally  large 
quantity  of  blood  was  sent  to  the  swelling;  and  although  four  large 
branches  were  successively  tied,  the  disease  continued  unreheved. 
Pressure  was  next  tried,  but  this  also  proved  ineffectual.    Miss  G. 
then  consulted  Sir  Benjamin  Brodie,  and  he  applied  Hgatures  for 
the  constriction  of  the  tumour,  and  ultimately  succeeded  m  curmg 

Dilatation  of  arteries.— The  arteries  are  hable  to  a  change  in  their 
physical  condition,  inducing  a  dilatation  which  can  neither  be  classed 
with  that  disease  just  described,  nor  considered  as  true  aneunsm. 
This  condition  is  produced  in  an  artery  by  the  loss  of  the  natm-al 
elasticity  of  its  coats;  so  that,  when  the  vessel  is  distended  by  the 
impulse  of  the  blood,  it  is  incapable  of  contracting  to  its  ongmal 
size,  and  consequently  becomes  graduaUy  but  permanently  more 
and  more  ddated.    This  change  does  not  generally  extend  to  the 
whole  of  the  circumference  of  the  artery  at  the  dilated  part,  but  is 
confined  to  a  circumscribed  Space,  and  frequently  seems  to  be  pro- 
duced by  the  blood  impinging  more  forcibly  at  one  pomt  of  the 
artery  than  at  another:  hence  this  dilatation  is  very  frequent  at  the 
point  in  the  ascending  aorta  where  that  vessel  begins  to  form  the 
arch,  and  where  it  naturaUy  receives  the  strongest  impulse  of  the 
blood  as  it  is  propeUed  from  the  heart.    Dilatation  is  also  fx-equent 
at  the  origin  of  the  coehac  axis;  but  these  enlargements  do  not  con- 
stitute true  aneimsm,  as  the  continuity  of  aU  the  coats  of  the  artery 
remains  undisturbed,  and  the  blood  flowing  through  the  vessel  re- 
tains its  fluidity  :  whHe  aneurism  is  produced  by  the  mternal  coa 
giving  way,  and  coagulated  blood  being  invai'iably  found  m  the  pouch 
formed  in  consequence  of  that  lesion.    Dilatation  of  an  artery  must 
not,  however,  be  attributed  exclusively  to  physical  m 
such  cases  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  some  morbid  change  is  first 
produced  in  the  coats  of  the  vessel  by  defective  nutrition,  probably 
deferable  to  an  altered  action  of  the  vasa  vasorum.    The  direct  on 
in  which  dilatation  of  an  artery  takes  P^^f  .^^l^^^^^^P^" 
resistance  offered  by  the  sm-rounding  parts,  bemg  always  to^^ards 
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that  side  on  which  the  resistance  is  least.    If  the  obstruction  be 
equal  on  every  side,  the  du'ection  of  the  dilatation  will  be  governed 
by  the  impulse  of  the  blood :  for  instance,  in  the  ascending  aorta  the 
enlargement  would  probably  be  upwards  and  to  the  right;  in  the 
arch  of  the  aorta,  upwards  and  backwards;  in  the  cai'otid  it  would  be 
outwards,  in  the  abdomen  forwards,  in  the  axilla  downwards,  in  the 
groin  forwards,  and  in  the  popliteal  region  backwards.    The  dia- 
gnosis between  dilatation  and  true  aneurism  is  often  extremely 
difficult  :  if  it  be  situated  in  the  ascending  aorta,  it  may  press  in 
the  same  manner  as  true  aneurism  upon  the  superior  cava,  and 
thus  interfere  with  the  return  of  the  blood  to  the  heart;  the  impe- 
diment is,  however,  less  in  degree,  and  not  permanent;  the  bruit  is 
also  very  indistinct,  if  present  at  all;  and  from  these  diflFerences  a 
tolerably  correct  inference  can  generally  be  drawn.    The  constitu- 
tional treatment  would  be  the  same  in  either  case  :  in  both  the 
great  object  woidd  be  to  keep  the  patient  free  from  excitement, 
such  remedies  being  at  the  same  time  employed  as  tend  to  diminish 
the  action  of  the  heart;  nourishing  but  non-stimulating  diet  should 
also  be  prescribed,  so  that  the  powers  of  the  constitution  may  be 
maintained,  in  order  to  prevent  the  accession  of  that  irritabiHty 
inseparable  from  depletion.    If,  however,  the  patient  be  of  a  full 
habit,  the  abstraction  of  small  quantities  of  blood  will  produce  the 
most  beneficial  efiects,    I  beheve,  indeed,  that  dilatation  of  an 
artery  may  be  permanently  cured  by  the  employment  of  these 
means,  which  operate  by  restoring  the  healthy  action  of  the  vasa 
vasorum,  which  are  thus  rendered  capable  of  conveying  to  the 
arterial  coats  then'  normal  supply  of  nourishment. 

ANEURISM. 

Aneurism  may  be  divided  into  two  kinds — spurious  and  true 
aneurism. 

Spurious  or  diffused  aneurism  may  be  produced  by  puncture  in 
an  artery,  the  integument  having  healed  over  the  wound;  or  by  the 
rupture  of  the  vessel  without  any  external  wound;  or,  thirdly,  it 
may  arise  from  a  diseased  state  of  the  coats  of  an  artery  which  are 
rendered  incapable  of  withstanding  the  natural  impulse  of  the 
blood.  Under  either  of  these  conditions  the  blood  becomes  diflFused 
into  the  surrounding  tissues,  unconfined  by  any  sac  beyond  that 
formed  by  the  inflammation  ultimately  induced  in  the  surrounding 
cellular  membrane  by  the  presence  of  the  blood. 

Aneurism  arising  from  puncture  of  an  artery  will  be  more  con- 
veniently treated  of  when  I  speak  of  wounds  in  the  arteries.  I 
shall  therefore  at  present  direct  your  attention  to  what  is  termed 
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diffused  aneurism.  This  affection,  arismg  from  the  rupture  of  a 
large  artery,  without  any  external  wound,  is  of  very  uncommou 
occvirrence.  The  following  case  offers,  however,  a  good  example  of 
this  injiiry: — 

A  patient  named  Weever  was  brought  into  Guy's  Hospital  with 
simple  fracture  of  the  thigh-bone.    From  the  extent  of  tumefac- 
tion, the  sphnts  could  not  be  apphed  for  some  days;  and  when 
they  were  placed  on  the  limb,  in  producing  the  coaptation  of  the 
fractured  bones,  the  patient  expressed  his  conviction  that  something 
had  given  way  in  his  leg,  and  a  sudden  increase  of  sweUuig  took 
place.    In  the  afternoon  of  the  same  day  my  attention  wa.s  called 
to  the  patient,  and  upon  examination  I  found  a  large  fluctuating 
tumour,  strongly  pulsating.    It  immediately  occurred  to  me  that 
the  femoral  artery  had  been  lacerated,  and  this  view  was  corro- 
borated by  the  circumstance  that  neither  the  anterior  nor  posterior 
tibial  arteries  could  be  felt  at  the  foot.    I  now  at  once  determined 
upon  cutting  down  upon  the  femoral  artery,  which  I  did  without 
removing  the  patient  from  his  bed.    I  made  the  incision  m  the 
upper  third  of  the  thigh,  and  as  soon  as  I  had  apphed  the  hgature 
to  the  femoral  artery,  the  pulsation  of  the  tumour  ceased,  the 
eflfused  blood  was  graduaUy  absorbed,  and  the  fractm-ed  bone  umted 
with  more  than  usual  rapidity.    The  latter  ckcumstance  may  per- 
haps, be  accounted  for  by  the  fact  that  the  obhteratipn  of  the 
superficial  femoral  artery  caused  a  greater  quantity  of  blood  to  be 
sent  to  the  bone  by  means  of  the  profunda  branch. 

About  three  years  ago  I  was  sent  for  to  Bishops-Stortford,  to  a 
case  of  severe  fracture  of  the  thigh,  in  which  there  were  mdications 
of  extensive  effusion  of  blood;  but  as  there  was  no  pulsation  it  was 
very  difficult  to  ascertain  whether  an  artery  or  vem  had  been 
lacerated;  for  the  absence  of  pulsatory  motion  was  not  of  itself 
sufficient  to  prove  that  a  vein  only  was  ruptiii-ed  as  the  pressure 
arising  from  a  large  effusion  of  blood  might  be  sufficient  to  prevent 
pulsation,  even  if  an  artery  were  the  subject  of  the  lesion;  and  s 
L  this  case  the  hmb  had  been  placed  by  the  medical  at  endant  m 
a  good  position,  I  did  not  interfere  with  his  arrangements  Tlnee 
days  after,  however,  I  paid  another  visit  to  the  P^^-^^^^^^^^^^ 
found  the  tension  of  the  hmb  much  dimimshed,  and  pulsation  stiU 
rs^nt  "circumstan^  proved  ^otl.  that  the  1«^^^^ 
ceased  and  that  the  effused  blood  was  venous,    ^  "^^^f^^^^^ 
blood  had  been  originaUy  very  great  m  Ins  case,  I W  it  bette^ 
although  it  is  not  usually  my  practice,  to  make  a^  jemng  m^^^^ 
upper  part  of  the  tliigh,  for  the  evacuation  of  ^^^^  ^"^^^^^ 
Add.    This  patient  also  recovered,  but  the  umon  of  the  bone  tooK 
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place  but  slowly.  Altliough  this  was  not  a  case  of  lacerated  artery, 
I  have  introduced  it  in  this  part  of  the  subject  to  show  the  difficulty 
that  may  occm'  in  the  diagnosis  between  rupture  of  an  artery  and 
that  of  a  vein. 

The  sudden  giviug  way  of  an  artery  from  disease  is  a  very  rare 
occurrence;  there  are,  however,  some  cases  recorded  in  which  the 
aorta  has  burst,  from  the  force  of  the  blood,  without  the  formation 
of  a  true  anemism,  the  patient  dying  from  extravasation  of  blood 
into  the  cavity  of  the  abdomen.  The  arteries  of  the  brain  seem 
more  susceptible  to  this  lesion  than  those  of  any  other  part  of  the 
body,  and  the  basiUary  artery  has  been  known  to  give  way  without 
passing  thi'ough  any  of  the  ordinary  steps  of  aneurismal  disease. 
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CONTINUATIOIT  OF  THE  DISEASES  AND  INJURIES  OF  THE 

VASCULAR  SYSTEM. 

True  aneurism— Definition  of— Progress  of  the  disease— Diagnosis. 

Internal  aneurism— Aneurism  of  ascending  aorta— Symptoms  and 
diagnosis— Aneurism  of  the  arch  of  the  aorta— Symptoms- 
Effects  on  the  surrounding  tissues— Diagnosis  by  auscultation- 
Aneurism  of  abdominal  aorta— Its  first  indication— Symptoms 
—Case— Fatal  termination  of  internal  aneurism^Depends  upon 
the  organ  into  which  the  hmmorrhage  occurs— Treatment  of 
internal  aneurism  can  be  only  palliative — Cases. 

External  Aneurism— Diagnostic  signs— More  than  one  aneurism 
found  in  the  same  individual  —  Cases— Period  of  life  most 
obnoxious  to  aneurism— Spontaneous  cure— How  effected  by 
nature — Cases. 

Wounds  in  arteries— Classification  of— Means  of  arresting  haimor- 
rhage — Cases. 

TRUE  ANEURISM. 

A  TRUE  aneurism  may  be  defined  as  a  pulsating  tumoui-  com- 
municating with  the  interior'  of  an  arteiy,  and  contaimng  coagu- 
lated  blood;  the  latter  circumstance  arises  from  the  lesion  ot  the 
internal  coat  of  the  artery,  the  function  of  which  seems  to  be  the 
maintenance  of  the  fluidity  of  the  blood;  when,  therefore,  any 
morbid  change  takes  place  in  the  Hning  tunic,  or     becomes  rup- 
tured, the  point  of  lesion  is  filled  by  a  coagulmn  of  blood,  and  the 
aneuxismal  condition  takes  its  commencement     The  quantity  of 
coagulated  blood  progressively  increases  by  the  deposit  of  fresh 
portions  of  fibrine,  which  are  arranged  m  concentxic  l^mm^;  this 
mass  presses  upon  the  fibrous  coat  of  the  artery,  and  constitute  a 
smaU  pulsating  tmnour,  the  size  of  which  f  P^-^.«JP°^;^^;.;^^- 
tensibihty  of  that  coat ;  fresh  deposits  take  place  withm  «ie  artery, 
and  the  middle  coat  becoming  ultimately  stretched  beyond 
power  of  resistance,  gives  way,  and  the  external  coa  ^«  abne  left 
?o  constitute  the  sac  of  the  aneui-ism;  this  elastic  coat  of  he  artery 
continues  to  yield  to  further  depositions  of  coagulum  «o  long  ^  ^ 
retains  its  piiysical  power;  indeed,  it  becomes  xn  Bome  degree 
strengthened  by  a  deposit  which  is  formed  on  the  outside  of  the 
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saCj  in  consequence  of  the  irritation  excited  by  the  pressure.  The 
progress  of  the  disease  remains,  however,  unchecked,  for  the  deposit 
of  fibrine  is  stiU  constantly  going  on  within,  until,  finally,  the 
external  or  elastic  coat  of  the  artery  gives  way  by  absorption ;  the 
deposited  adhesive  matter  now  constituting  the  only  boundary  to 

the  aneui'ism.   The  disease  continues  to  advance,  however  tissue 

after  tissue  is  interstitially  removed ;  even  bone  can  oppose  no 
effective  barrier  to  the  destructive  influence,  and  after  a  while  the 
skin  alone  remaias  intact;  this,  in  its  tuin,  gives  way;  repeated 
haemorrhages  occur,  and  the  patient  dies  from  the  effect  of  loss 
of  blood  on  the  constitutional  powers. 

Sometimes  it  happens  that  the  blood  coagulates  so  firmly  and 
rapidly  within  the  sac  as  to  cause  its  obliteration,  by  exciting 
inflammation  in  the  artery  on  the  proximal  side  of  the  aneurism, 
and  leading  to  adhesion  of  the  sides  of  the  vessel,  destroying  it  as  a 
means  of  cu-culating  the  blood ;  the  aneurism  is  therefore  sponta- 
neously cured. 

Diagnosis. — The  power  of  forming  a  correct  diagnosis  in  a  case 
of  aneurism  must  depend  in  a  great  measure  upon  the  situation  of 
the  tumour— as  to  whether  it  exists  \^itllin  the  cavities  of  the 
trunk,  or  in  the  extremities  or  neck,  the  facihty  in  diagnosis  de- 
pending upon  the  proximity  of  the  tumour  to  the  surface ;  when  it 
exists  withm  the  cavities  its  presence  is  rather  indicated  by  its 
interference  with  the  functions  of  some  important  vital  organ,  than 
by  its  own  physical  characters,  which  are  indeed,  from  the  depth 
at  which  the  disease  is  placed,  beyond  investigation. 

INTERNAL  ANEURISM. 

Aneurism  of  the  ascending  aorta.— Th\s  aneiu-ism  is  generally 
first  suspected  in  consequence  of  its  pressing  on  the  superior  cava 
or  puhnonary  artery ;  if  on  the  first,  it  interferes  with  the  return 
of  the  blood  from  the  head  and  neck,  producing  a  livid  suffusion 
and  oedema  of  the  face  ;  while  if  the  pressure  be  on  the  pulmonary 
artery,  the  function  of  respiration  is  much  impeded.  lu  this 
aneurism  the  symptoms  are  sometimes  very  similar  to  those  in 
disease  of  the  heart,  the  pulse  being  feeble  and  intermittent;  it  is 
also  often  attended  by  an  irregular  action  of  the  heart  itself,'  with 
a  sense  of  constriction  across  the  chest. 

Arch  of  the  aorta.—When  the  arch  of  the  aorta  is  the  seat  of 
aneurism,  the  tumour  soon  becomes  obvious  by  its  extending  itself 
upwards,  towards  the  upper  extremity  of  the  sternum,  so  that  the 
pulsation  may  be  felt  in  the  lower  part  of  the  neck  :  as  the  swellin- 
increases  ux  size,  it  presses  backwards  on  the  trachea,  offering  an 
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impediment  to  the  passage  of  the  air,  and  giving  rise  to  a  degree 
of  dyspnoea  and  alteration  in  the  tone  of  the  voice  higlily  charac- 
teristic of  the  disease :  if  the  aneurismal  dilatation  be  situated  to 
the  left  of  the  centre  of  the  arch,  dysphagia  will  form  a  prominent 
symptom,  owing  to  the  pressure  of  the  tumour  on  the  oesophagus; 
and  should  the  pneumogastric  nerve  be  at  the  same  time  involved 
in  the  pressure,  difficulty  of  breathing  and  dyspepsia  would  be 
characteristic  features  of  the  complaint.    When  any  portion  of  the 
thoracic  division  of  the  descending  aorta  is  the  seat  of  aneurism, 
the  symptoms  are  very  obscure,  and  may  be  mistaken  for  those  of 
phtliisis:  cough  being  invariably  present,  owing  to  the  pressure  of 
the  tumour  on  the  lung.  A  diagnosis  may,  however,  be  formed  from 
the  circumstance  that  in  aneurism  nothing  but  fi-othy  mucus  is 
expectorated;  while  in  phthisis,  pus  is  mixed  with  the  expeUed  fluid. 
The  tumour  may  also  interfere  with  the  functions  of  the  thoracic 
duct,  leadmg  to  marasmus ;  or  it  may  press  on  the  vena  azygos,  in 
which  case  the  muscular  actions  of  the  thorax  Would  probably  be 
interrupted.   As  the  tumour  increases,  the  pressure  sometimes  pro- 
duces interstitial  absorption  of  the  dorsal  vertebrfe  and  ribs,  so  as 
to  permit  of  the  extension  of  the  morbid  growth  towards  the  surface 
of  the  back,  not  unfrequently  causing  paralysis  below  the  diseased 
part,  in  consequence  of  the  pressure  on  the  spinal  marrow.  The 
presence  of  the  above  symptoms  would  necessai-ily  give  rise  to  an 
examination  by  auscultation,  when  it  would  be  found  that  the  pulsa- 
tion was  attended  by  a  bruit  which  would  probably  lead  to  the 
formation  of  a  just  diagnosis. 

Aneurism  of  the  abdominal  aorta.— "This  anem-ism  is  usuaUy  at 
first  indicated  by  disturbance  of  the  function  of  some  of  the  impori;aiit 
vital  organs  contained  within  the  cavity  of  the  abdomen.  From 
the  size  of  the  aorta,  it  being  in  fact  the  great  systemic  ti-imk,  when 
any  portion  of  it  becomes  the  seat  of  aneurism,  there  is  a  tendencj^ 
to  sudden  faintness  under  exertion,  particularly  in  such  motions  of 
the  body  as  compress  the  sac;  for  instance,  in  the  act  of  bendmg 
the  thigh  upon  the  body.    The  following  is  a  case  iUusti-ative  of 
this  —A  surgeon,  from  Woolwich,  consulted  me,  stating  that  he 
often  felt  a  sudden  famtness  come  over  him  when  raising  his  foot 
to  the  stirrup  in  mounting  his  horse,  but  that  it  left  lum  again  as 
soon  as  he  brought  liis  foot  to  the  ground;  a  disagi-eeable  sensation 
remaining,  however,  for  some  time  after  in  the  epigastric  region. 
I  made  a  careful  examination  of  the  abdominal  region,  and  disco- 
vered a  pulsating  tumour  about  half-way  between  the       ^^^^^  ^^'J^ 
ensiform  cartilage  of  the  sternum;  but  there  was  ^J^'^^ 
determining  whether  the  pulsation  arose  merely  from  the  proximity 
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of  a  solid  tumour  to  the  aorta,  or  whether  the  tumour  communi- 
cated with  the  interior  of  that  vessel.    I  hit  upon  the  following 
plan  of  examination  to  decide  the  point :— I  requested  my  patient 
to  place  himself  on  his  hands  and  knees  on  the  floor;  I  then  stood 
over  him,  and  placed  my  hands  beneath  his  body,  so  as  to  sustain, 
as  it  were,  the  weight  of  the  tumour  as  it  feU  forward  from  the 
aorta.    I  adopted  this  mode  of  investigation  because  I  considered 
that  if  the  tumom-  derived  its  pulsation  from  its  contiguity  to  the 
arteiy,  it  would  lose  it  in  the  position  I  have  described;  but  I 
found  the  pulsation  to  continue  with  unabated  strength,  and  that 
It  increased  in  proportion  to  the  amount  of  pressure  I  exerted  upon 
the  tumour;  I  therefore  felt  satisfied  as  to  the  disease  being  aneu- 
nsm:  I  did  not  express  this  opinion  to  the  patient,  but  the  next 
day  saw  him  again  with  Sii^  Astley  Cooper,  who,  after  a  lengthened 
examination,  fully  agreed  with  me  in  the  diagnosis  I  had  before 
formed :  the  patient  soon  after  died  suddenly,  from  the  bursting  of 
the  aneurism  into  the  cavity  of  the  abdomen.    Aneurisms  of  the 
abdommal  aorta  often  project  posteriorly  to  such  an  extent  as  to 
form  tumours  in  the  loins,  and  under  some  circumstances  these 
may  not  communicate  to  the  hand  the  pulsatory  motion  that  may 
be  expected  to  form  their  principal  diagnostic  feature  :  great  care 
is  therefore  reqmsite  in  inquiring  into  aU  the  circumstances  con- 
nected with  such  a  tumour  and  its  growth,  for  if  it  were  mistaken 
by  any  chance  for  lumbar  abscess,  and  punctured,  the  error  would 
probably  be  attended  with  a  fatal  result.     Sir  Astley  Cooper  has 
quoted  such  a  case  in  his  surgical  lectures ;  but  in  this  instance  the 
wound  foitunately  healed;  the  patient  ultimately  dying  from  the 
spontaneous  bursting  of  the  aneurism. 

_     Internal  aneiuisms  terminate  fatally  by  haemorrhage,  either 
mto  the  serous  cavities  or  into  some  important  organ  with  which 
they  have  been  made  to  communicate  by  the  process  of  ulcera- 
tion.    The  ascendmg  aorta  sometimes  bursts  into  the  pericardium 
destroying  life  immediately,  by  the  pressure  of  the  blood  inter' 
fenng  with  the  action  of  the  heart.    The  arch  of  the  aorta  may" 
burst  into  the  cavity  of  the  chest  or  into  the  trachea  or  bronchi-  J 
into  either  of  the  latter  a  large  quantity  of  blood  would  be  thrown 
up;  but  this  does  not  always  destroy  the  life  of  the  patient  at  once 
as  the  u  cerated  opening  into  the  aneurism  and  windpipe  ma^ 
become  plugged  with  coagulum,  so  as  to  restrain  the  hi.haS 
for  the  time:  this  happened  in  the  case  of  the  late  Mr.  Liston  who 
brought  up  more  than  a  pint  of  blood  at  the  first  h^morrhag;  but 
bved  for  some  weeks  after.    When  the  aneurism  bursts  into  th 
oesophagus,  heematemesis  occurs;  but  here  also  it  is  not  the  &st 
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effusion  of  blood,  but  its  frequent  recurrence,  that  destroys  the  Ufa 
of  the  patient.    The  bursting  of  an  aneurism  of  the  descending 
thoracic  aorta  may  happen  either  externally  or  internally  to  the 
cavitv-  when  internally,  the  blood  may  be  discharged  mto  the  lung 
oesophagus,  or  posterior  mediastinum;  if  into  the  latter  the  effused 
blood  might  make  its  way  through  the  diaphragm  into  the  abdomen, 
in  which  case  the  hemorrhage  wovdd  probably  prove  at  once  fatal, 
as  there  would,  under  these  circumstances,  exist  less  unpedunentto 
the  flow  of  the  blood  than  when  the  aneurism  opens  mto  the  lung 
or  oesophagus,  where  adhesions  may  perhaps  have  been  formed, 
tending  to  diminish  the  size  of  the  orifice  through  which  the 
blood  escapes.    When  aneurism  is  seated  in  the  abdominal  aorta, 
it  may  open  into  the  stomach,   intestines,  or  cavity  of -the 
abdomen;  vomiting  or  purging  of  blood  would  denote  its  effusion 
nto  the  tomach  or  intestmes;  and  sudden  death,  with  tumefaction 
^d  a  remarkably  an.miated  state  of  the  surface  of  the  body,  would 
indicate  the  bursting  of  the  sac  into  the  general  cavity  of  the 

^^^"^Trmtment  of  internal  anenrism.--ln  aneurism  there  can  be  but 
httle  hope  of  cm^e  from  medical  treatment,  but  at  the  ^ame  ime 
Se  symptoms  may  be  palhated  to  a  great  extent,  and  the  hfe  of 

he  Sdual  profonged;  and  as  there  are  ^^^Jl^XZ^^^^ 
of  the  spontaneous  cure  of  aneurism,  even  of  the  larger  artena^ 
trunks  it  is  desirable  that  every  means  should  be  employed  to 
T^romote  the  efforts  of  nature  to  estabhsh  a  curative  action 
'  aC  show  how  much  advantage  may  be  derived  from  judicious 
medial  treatment  of  this  disease,  I  wiH  describe  a  -^^^^^^^^^^^^ 
..aer  my  Jch  ^ ^^1^1:. 

::;:httf:rcongl4  which  brought  o^j^-^^^  -^^^ 

head,  and  she  felt  as  if  she  were  ^^^^^  ''J^l^^l^^  of  the 
when  she  first  came  to  me,  I  thought  from  the  in-  ei^^cy 

symptoms  that  she  could  not  hve  a  J^o'd  hould 

abstain  from  eveiy  kind  of/^-^ion,  a^^^^^^^  ,'2  n^edicines, 

be  taken  from  the  arm.    I  prescribed  al«o  gentle  «ai 

with  small  doses  of  f^' e^e^  the 
came  to  me  again,     i  was  surpri&i^u 
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treatment  had  produced:  she  was  under  the  impression  that  she  was 
permanently  cured,  and  I  could  scarcely  persuade  her  that  she  was 
quite  unfit  to  resume  her  former  occupation:  this  patient  lived  two 
yeai-s,  behig  occasionally  bled  to  a  slight  extent  (about  two  or 
thi-ee  ounces);  ultimately,  however,  she  died  suddenly,  from  the 
burstmg  of  the  aneurism  into  the  trachea. 

Some  years  ago  a  woman  was  admitted  into  St.  Bartholomew's 
Hospital,  under  Mr.  Earle,  with  aneui-ism  of  thearteria  innominata. 
Upon  consultation  it  was  deemed  an  unfit  case  for  surgical  opera- 
tion, and  Mr.  Earle  therefore  determined  to  try  the  eflPect  of  remedial 
treatment  in  producing  a  spontaneous  cure,  and  ordered  repeated 
smaU  bleedings,  rest,  and  cold  applications  to  the  tumour.  The 
swelling  very  soon  diminished  in  size,  and  at  the  end  of  thi^ee 
weeks  the  pulsation  had  nearly  ceased:  at  this  period,  however,  on 
the  repetition  of  venesection,  phlebitis  unfortunately  foUowed  'and 
the  patient  died.  ' 

Upon  a  post-mortem  examination,  the  aneurismal  sac  which 
was  situated  just  at  the  bifurcation  of  the  artery,  was  found  nearly 
obhterated,  and  the  surgeons  aU  concurred  in  the  opinion,  that  but 
for  the  untoward  termination  of  the  case,  which  was  indeed  totaUy 
unconnected  with  the  original  disease,  the  aneurism  would  have 
undergone  a  spontaneous  cure. 

The  above  cases  illustrate  the  principles  upon  which  the  treat- 
ment of  anem-ism  is  based,  modified  of  course  according  to  the 
circumstances  arising  in  each  particular  case.  Perfect  rest  is  of  all 
thmgs  most  essential  in  this  treatment.  Wherever  Nature  eff-ects 
the  spontaneous  cure  of  aneurism,  she  attains  her  object  by  the 
coagulation  of  the  blood  contained  in  the  sac,  and  therefore  many 
methods  of  producing  such  a  condition  artificially  have  been  pro 
posed;  among  others  the  transmission  of  a  galvanic  current  through 
the  sac,  for  the  purpose  of  producing  coagulation  of  the  serum  of 
the  blood,  thus  contributing  to  fill  up  the  sac  completely  I 
should  however,  fear  that  the  excitement  of  such  an  operation 
would  be  more  hkely  to  produce  permanent  mischief  than  a  beneficial 

61X6  CU* 

There  are  preparations  extant  of  the  spontaneous  obliteration 
of  the  aorta  itself,  the  ch-culation  being  carried  on  by  collateral 
branches.  Sir  Astley  Cooper  tied  the  abdominal  aorta  several  times 
in  the  dog,  and  always  with  success;  and  in  one  case  of  aneurism 
of  the  external  ihac  artery  which  had  burst,  he  was  induced  to  per- 
form the  operation  of  tying  the  abdominal  aorta  in  the  human 
subject:  but  even  if  this  operation  were  considered  admissible  i 
case  of  the  burstmg  of  an  aneurism,  it  would  still,  in  my  opinion! 

3  B 
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remain  a  question  whether  it  could  be  resorted  to  in  case  of  injury 
to  an  artery— by  a  stab,  for  instance-as  in  the  latter  case  the 
collateral  vessels  would  not  be  prepared,  as  in  aneurism,  to  carry 
on  the  ch-culation  of  the  blood,  which  after  the  obhteration  of  the 
aorta  would  depend  entkely  upon  them. 


EXTERNAL  ANEURISM. 
An  aneurism  is  so  termed  when  the  diseased  artery  is  situated 
either  in  one  of  the  extremities,  or  the  neck,  or  indeed  whenever 
it  is  external  to  the  cavities  of  the  trunk,  and  in  consequence  of  the 
arteries  of  the  extremities  bemg  constantly  exposed  to  the  action 
of  strong  muscles,  they  become,  when  there  is  any  predisposing 
tendency  to  aneurism,  especiaUy  subject  to  it.    The  arteries  of  the 
lower  extremity  are  more  hable  to  aneurismal  affections  than  those 
of  the  upper  extremity  or  neck,  and,  as  might  k  prion  be  sup- 
posed, in  consequence  of  the  greater  muscular  exertion  to  which  he 
is  subjected,  it  is  more  fi-equent  in  man  than  in  woman. 

magnosis.-The  diagnosis  is  easier  m  external  than  m  mtemal 
aneurism;  but  stiU  pulsation,  the  great  charactenstic  of  an  aneu- 
rismal tumour,  is  not'always  very  evident  even  -  external  ane^sm; 
this  may  depend  upon  the  firmness  of  the  coagulum  withm  the  sa 
the  freedom  with  which  collateral  branches  are  performing  the 
Wtions  oTthe  diseased  trunk,  or  perhaps  upon  the  want  of  power 
Tthe  heart's  action,  but  under  these  chcumstances  the  peculiar  pul- 
Tatty  motion  of  an  aneurism  may  be  detected  by  making  pressure 
on  the  artery  on  the  distal  side  of  the  tumoui-,  which  mvanably 
Ws  tolcreasethe  pulsatory  motion.    This  diagnostic  mark  alone 
s  not  however,  sufficient  to  prove  the  existence  of  aneurism,  as  a 
weU&ch  derives  pulsation  from  an  artery  might  ha.^e  i  in 
:„ure  increased  by  this  mode  of  P-^f  ^^^^^^f^^^^^ 

':tt::1^n^  b^.eerr„  al^sm  and  a  solid 

z-^ra^irc^^^^^^^^^^^^ 

side  of  the  tumour,  still  there  must  be  a  perfect  absence 
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state  of  flaccidity  and  subsequent  increase  which  instantly  results 
in  aneui-ism  from  the  remo\'al  of  the  pressm-e.  The  diagnosis 
may  be  rendered  compHcated  and  difficult  by  the  tumour  itself 
contaming  fluid  matter,  as  might  occur  from  abscess  or  encysted 
tumour,  in  which  case  the  fluid  itself  would  partake  of  a  pulsatory 
motion;  but  even  under  such  difficulties  a  diagnosis  may  be  formed, 
from  the  fact  that  the  swelling  was  not  diminished  in  size  by 
pressure  made  on  the  artery  between  the  swelling  and  the  heai-t. 

The  difficulty  of  the  diagnosis  between  a  tumour  merely  par- 
taking of  the  pulsation  of  an  artery,  and  an  anem-ism,  may,  however, 
prove  insuperable  even  to  the  most  experienced  surgeon.  In  illus- 
tration of  this  there  is  preserved  in  the  museum  at  St.  Bartholo- 
mew's Hospital  an  injected  preparation  of  a  half  of  the  thorax  of  a 
patient  in  whom  Mr.  Eai-le  had  tied  the  subclavian  artery  for  what 
he  considered  an  aneurism  of  the  axiUary  artery.  The  patient  was 
admitted  into  the  hospital  six  years  after,  and  died,  when  it  was 
found,  upon  post-mortem  examination,  that  aneurism  had  never 
existed,  but  that  a  tumour  of  the  median  nerve  had  pressed  upon 
the  artery,  and  produced  the  symptoms  of  anemism.  There  is  also 
in  the  same  museum  another  preparation,  in  which  the  femoral 
artery  had  been  tied  for  a  pulsating  tumour  in  the  leg,  supposed 
to  be  an  anem-ism.  The  patient  died  from  sloughing  of  the  tumour, 
when,  upon  examination,  it  was  proved  to  be  a  disease  in  the  tibiaj 
and,  what  was  singular,  the  absorbent  glands  of  the  groin  were 
converted  into  bony  matter. 

It  is  not  uncommon  to  find  more  than  one  aneurism  in  the 
same  mdividual;  and  Sir  Astley  Cooper  mentions  a  case  in  wliich 
seven  were  found  in  the  same  person  in  whom  he  had  tied  the 
external  iliac  arteiy;  the  patient  died  some  months  after  from  the 
burstmg  of  an  aneurism,  at  the  bifui'cation  of  the  aorta,  into  the 
cavity  of  the  abdomen.  In  another  instance  Sh^  Astley  Cooper 
had  made  the  fii-st  incision  in  the  operation  of  tying  the  femoral 
artery  m  a  case  of  popKteal  anem-ism,  when  suddenly  the  head  of 
the  patient  feU  back,  his  ui-ine  flowed  involuntarily,  he  gave  a  gasp 
and  instantly  died.  Upon  post-mortem  examination  it  was  found 
that  an  aneurism  of  the  ascending  aorta  had  burst  into  the 
pericardium. 

Mr.  Tyrrel  tied  the  femoral  artery  in  a  man  who  had  femoral 
and  pophteal  aneurism  on  the  same  side.  The  patient  died,  and  on 
examination  of  his  body  it  was  found  "that  the  popliteal  and  one 
of  the  femoral  aneurisms  had  been  destroyed  by  sloughing,  but  that 
the  one  above  the  ligature  was  not  closed.  On  the  right  side  were 
tound  three  femoral  and  a  small  popliteal  aneurism,  making  in  aU  seven 
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besides  a  dilatation  of  the  aorta  immediately  above  its  bifurcation." 
There  are  now  living  in  London  three  persons  in  whom  1  have  tied 
both  femoral  arteries  for  popliteal  aneurism  :  one  of  them,  who  is 
porter  to  an  orange  merchant,  states  that  he  feels  as  capable  as  ever 
he  did  of  carrying  a  chest  of  oranges  weighmg  two  hundred  weighty 
The  cases  of  Sir  Astley  Cooper  and  Mr.  Tyrrel,  just  quoted,  afford 
strong  examples  of  the  necessity  for  a  strict  examination  of  the 
patient  before  he  is  submitted  to  an  operation  for  aneurism;  for  it 
becomes  a  serious  question  whether  an  individual  who  is  the  sub- 
iect  of  aneurism  of  the  aorta  and  popliteal  arteiy  at  the  same  time 
ought  to  be  subjected  to  the  operation  of  tying  the  femoral  artery 
for  the  cure  of  the  popliteal  aneurism. 

The  period  of  life  at  which  anemism  generally  occurs,  seems  to 
be  that  at  which  the  muscular  system  is  at  its  d^^^l^P^^f  ^; 
and  between  the  ages  of  30  and  50  is  perhaps  the  ^--^f  ^^f 
the  disease  is  usually  met  with.  Sir  Astley  Cooper  fl^  '^^^^ 
tied  the  femoral  artery  of  a  man  80  years  of  age,  and  tl^e  ^^^^^ 
age  at  which  he  had  ever  known  aneurism  to  exist  w^  1 1 :  th^ 
was  in  the  case  of  a  boy  who  had  aneurism  of  the  antenoi  tibial 

^'^Xot  ("Recherches  s«r  TAneurisme")  states  that  out  of  108 
cases  which  he  had  investigated — 

1  was  under  the  20th  year 
15  between  20  and  29 
35  „  30  „  39 
31  „  40  „  49 
14            „  50  „  59 

8  60  „  69 

2  „  70  „  79 
2            „  80  89 


108 


Although  I  have  myself  operated  for  aneu.ism  more  than  tWrty 
times,  I  have  never  had  a  patient  under  28,  noi  beyono  . 

I  stated  that  aneurism  even  of  the 

taneous  cure  from  the  firm  eoagulataon  of  *  J  This 

completely  fllhng  and  f^-'^y  ^'^'^^''^J'^  :''^^'^,°^l^n.m;  ^ 
natural  process  of  cure  may  also  ansc  m  »  ,„;„,ed, 
quiescence  of  the  limb,  shght  ^^P^f^r; ''^P;  f '^^^^^^  assist  i. 
apphcation  of  cold  to  the  pait,  and  juchcous  diet,  may 
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promoting  the  efforts  of  nature  to  establish  this  restorative  action. 
Spontaneous  cure  of  an  aneurism  may  also  be  induced  by  other 
cu'cumstances  besides  the  obliteration  of  the  sac  itself:  the  position 
of  the  tumom-  may  be  such,  for  instance,  as  to  cause  it  to  press 
upon  the  proximal  part  of  the  artery  with  sufficient  force  to  produce 
obhteration  of  the  latter ;  and  a  case  is  mentioned  by  Su:  Astlej 
Cooper  in  which  the  carotid  artery  became  obhterated  by  the  pres- 
sm-e  from  the  sac  of  an  aneurism  of  the  aorta.     Sloughing  of  the 
sac  has  sometimes  extended  to  the  artery  above  the  aneurism, 
causing  coagulation  of  the  blood,  and  thus  leading  to  spontaneous 
cure  of  the  disease.    Mr.  Goodwin,  the  Queen's  veterinary  surgeon, 
related  to  me  a  case  he  witnessed  in  St.  Petersburgh.    A  patient 
of  Dr.  Ai-nendt,  of  that  city,  was  the  subject  of  an  aneurism  of  the 
external  iliac  ai-tery,  just  at  Poupart's  hgament.    Dr.  Arnendt 
determined  on  tying  the  artery;  but  on  the  day  appointed  for 
the  operation  severe  haemorrhage  occurred,  which  rendered  it 
necessary  that  the  operation  should  be  postponed  :  in  the  meantime 
sloughing  commenced,  and  ultimately  spontaneous  cure  of  the 
aneurism  was  effected. 

On  the  20th  of  January,  1847,  a  patient,  35  years  of  age,  was 
admitted  into  Gufs  Hospital,  in  consequence  of  the  bm-sting  of  a 
femoral  aneurism :  it  had  given  way  just  below  Poupart's  ligament, 
and  had  produced  a  great  effusion  of  blood,  rendering  the  hmb  twice 
its  natural  size.    Very  sHght  pulsation  could  be  felt  either  in  the 
aneurism  or  in  the  effused  blood ;  but  I  thought  it  right  to  secure 
nnmediately  the  left  external  iliac  artery.    The  hgature  came  away 
on  the  twenty-second  day,  and  the  patient  recovered  without  any  bad 
symptom  occurring.   A  question  may,  however,  arise  as  to  whether 
I  ought  not  in  this  case  to  have  waited  to  ascertain  if  nature  would 
not,  by  means  of  the  effusion,  have  estabhshed  a  spontaneous  cure; 
but  I  consider  that  the  quantity  of  blood  effused  was  likely  to  lead 
to  the  obhteration  of  the  collateral  branches  as  weH  as  the  diseased 
trunk,  and  the  danger  of  sphacelus  led  me  to  the  step  I  have 
described. 

The  foregoing  histoiy  of  external  aneurism  sufficiently  shows 
the  necessity  for  either  medical  or  surgical  aid,  and  the  choice  to  be 
made  must  depend  upon  the  judgment  of  the  surgeon  as  to  whether 
the  condition  of  the  patient  promises  a  just  hope  of  the  cm^e  being 
spontaneously  effected  through  the  medium  of  the  constitutional 
powers,  aided  by  medicine,  or  whether  the  radical  cure  is  at  once  to 
be  attempted  by  compression  or  by  the  application  of  a  Ugatuie  on 
the  proximal  side  of  the  aneurism:  as  wounded  arteries,  however 
requn-e  precisely  the  same  treatment,  before  I  describe  that  to  be 
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employed  in  each  particular  kind  of  aneurism,  I  shall  give  a  general 
account  of  the  effects  and  treatment  of  wounds  of  arteries. 


WOUNDS  IN  ARTERIES. 


A  wound  in  an  artery  may  be  the  result  of  puncture  or  inci- 
sion, and  may  he  ohhque,  longitudinal,  or  transverse,  or  the  artery 
may  be  cut  completely  through,  or  the  wound  may  be  produced  by 
laceration,  or  by  mere  contusion,  which  may  lead  to  subsequent 
lesion  and  secondary  haemorrhage.  Under  any  of  these  circum- 
stances a  hgature  may  be  necessary  to  prevent  the  iU  effect  of  the 

bleeding.  . 

In  a  punctured  wound  of  an  artery,  such  as  is  sometunes  pro- 
duced accidentally  in  the  operation  of  phlebotomy,  it  is  not  always 
necessary  to  put  a  hgature  around  the  vessel;  as  I  have  already 
stated,  the  arterial  coats  are  as  highly  orgamzed  as  the  other  tis- 
sues, and  equaUy  capable  with  them  of  undergoing  the  adhesive 
inflammation.  The  wound  may  therefore  heal  if  sufficient  pressure 
be  apphedto  prevent  the  blood  from  flowing  through  it;  and  at 
the  same  time,  if  the  opening  be  but  small,  the  contmmiy  of  the 
canal  may  be  preserved. 

If  the  wound  in  the  artery  be  obhque  or  transverse,  it  ha.  a 
tendency  to  gape  open,  in  consequence  of  the  elasticity  of  the  coats; 
and  in  such  cases  pressure  rarely  produces  adhesive  obhteration  of 
the  opening;  but  should  compresses  permanently  «t«/^t^^/^f!°;;- 
rhage!  obhLation  will  be  effected  by  the  effusion  of  blood,  which 
coagulating,  fiUs  up  the  opening,  causes  inflammation  of  the  mtema^^ 
coa?  of  the  artery,  and,  finally,  complete^  seals  up  the  c-ia^^Aftei 
this,  the  blood  has  to  be  conveyed  to  the  more  distant  parts  bj 
means  of  the  coUateral  channels.        ^       ,  ,      ^  trun 

When  an  artery  is  completely  cut  or  torn  through,  the  trun- 
cated extremities  of  the  vessel  retract  into  the  sm-rounding  cellular 
tissue    the  lesion  in  that  case  is  very  irregular,  in  consequBuce  of 
thHnequal  elasticity  of  the  three  coats.    This  -re^^^^^js^^ 
itself  sufficient  to  retard  the  flow  of  blood,  and  ^-ilitate  the  -^^^ 
lation  which,  unless  the  artery  be  of  very  large  size,  miU  not  only 
sfop  thlbleeding  at  first,  but  also  produce  permanen   adhesion  m 
he'i^tmal  coaf  of  the  divided  vessel.    Complete  d^^^^^^^^^^ 
artery  is  indeed,  much  less  hkely  to  lead  to  the  necess  ty  for  iga 
ure  'tSn  its  pei^ial  division  :  the  knowledge  o  tins 
oftei  gives  rise  to  a  peculiar  treatment,  -1^" 
the  temporal  artery;  when  a  sufficient  quanta  y  of  ^ood  ha^  b 
taken  from  the  vessel,  the  latter  is  cut  quite  tlirough,  and  pressure 
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applied  to  prevent  recurrence  of  the  bleeding.  If  pressure  alone 
be  apphed  to  the  pai-tially  divided  artery,  an  aneurism  may  subse- 
quently be  formed,  and  would  probably  require  a  surgical  operation 
for  its  cme.  This  method  can,  however,  only  be  adopted  with 
respect  to  those  vessels  that  are  placed  in  such  a  position  that  they 
may  be  readily  compressed  upon  bone;  and  where  an  artery  is 
punctured,  which,  from  its  situation,  cannot  be  thus  subjected  to 
compression,  a  ligature  must  be  placed  on  the  vessel  both  above 
and  below  the  opening. 

Laceration  of  an  ai-tery,  even  when  the  vessel  is  of  large  size,  is 
often  imattended  by  hsemorrhage.  This  circumstance  arises,  as  I 
have  already  said,  fr'om  the  difference  between  the  three  coats  with 
regard  to  their  elasticity,  consequently,  when  the  vessel  is  torn 
through,  an  irregular  ragged  opening  is  formed,  in  which  the  blood 
readily  coagulates,  and  the  bleeding  is  spontaneously  checked. 
This  is  particularly  seen  in  gunshot  wounds;  and  cases  are  recorded 
of  amputations  having  been  performed  in  which  bleeding  had  only 
occm-red  from  the  collateral  branches,  and  not  at  aU  from  the  main 
trunk. 

Contusion  of  an  artery  sometimes  leads  to  secondary  haemor- 
rhage from  sloughing  of  the  injured  vessel,  owing  to  its  vasa  vasorum 
having  been  destroyed  by  the  injury;  but  more  commonly  a  coagu- 
lum  forms  in  the  vessel,  and  prevents  bleeding  by  estabhshing 
subsequent  adhesive  inflammation  in  the  internal  coat. 

Means  of  arresting  hcemorrhage. — There  are  various  methods  of 
effecting  this  object — viz.,  styptics,  cautery,  torsion,  compression, 
and  ligatm-e.  Styptics  are  but  seldom  employed  to  arrest  bleeding 
from  a  single  vessel,  but  they  are  often  very  available  in  cases 
where,  either  from  the  pecuharity  of  diathesis,  or  unnatural  local 
vascularity,  diffused  haemorrhages  occur.  One  of  the  best  styptics 
I  know  is  a  satixrated  solution  of  aliun  :  but  various  preparations 
are  sold  for  this  purpose.  Excepting,  however,  under  the  circum- 
stances I  have  mentioned,  no  reliance  can  be  placed  on  them  as  a 
means  of  stopping  bleeding,  and  at  the  present  time  a  surgeon  would 
not  think  of  trusting  to  such  means,  while  ligature  or  the  actual 
cautery  could  be  had  recourse  to.  It  would,  therefore,  be  useless 
to  enter  into  a  lengthened  account  of  the  different  compounds  that 
have  been  recommended  for  the  purpose  of  stopping  haemorrhage. 

Actual  cautery  is,  perhaps,  next  to  ligature,  the  most  certain 
means  that  can  be  adopted  to  restrain  the  flow  of  blood  from  a  rup- 
tured or  wounded  vessel,  and  can  often  be  employed  where  a  ligature 
is  inadmissible,  as  in  those  operations  in  which  bones  are  impli- 
cated, especially  the  bones  of  the  face;  and  no  surgeon  should 
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undertake  the  removal  of  a  part  of  the  upper  jaw,  for  instance, 
without  being  prepared  with  the  proper  apparatus  for  the  apphcation 
of  the  actual  cautery.    An  instrument  which  I  use  for  the  purpose 
consists  merely  of  a  small  rod  of  polished  iron,  furnished  with  a 
sheath :  in  the  operation  the  sheath  is  passed  to  the  mouth  of  the 
bleeding  artery,  and  the  heated  rod  then  inserted  and  pushed  along 
this  canula,  until  it  reaches  the  artery,  which  it  cauterizes  without 
danger  of  burning  the  surrounding  parts.    I  once  succeeded  com- 
pletely in  stopping  by  this  means  a  severe  haemorrhage  which 
followed  the  extraction  of  a  tooth.    A  frequent  method  of  checking 
bleeding  from  this  cause  is  by  driving  a  peg  of  wood  into  the  alveolar 
process;  but  although  this  plan  may  prove  effectual,  it  is  to  be  re- 
membered that  a  foreign  body  is  introduced  into  the  living  bone, 
and  may  be  the  cause  of  much  future  mischief. 

Torsion.— The  French  surgeons  have  recommended  torsion 
instead  of  hgature,  when  the  bleeding  vessel  is  of  secondary  size ; 
but  I  have  found  very  little  certainty  in  this  treatment,  although  I 
believe  that  failure  often  resiilts  from  the  imperfect  manner  in  which 
the  operation  is  performed  :  it  is  requisite  that  the  bleeding  vessel 
only  should  be  seized  by  the  forceps,  and  that  a  sufacient  degree  of 
tension  should  be  apphed  to  it  to  tear  through  the  ceUular  con- 
nexion :  thus  depriving  the  vessel  of  nutrition  by  mpturing  the  vasa 
vasorum,  and  at  the  same  time  producing  lesion  of  the  mternal 
coat :  torsion  is  then  apphed  merely  for  the  purpose  of  destroying 
the  physical  elasticity  of  the  outer  coat ;  but  if  any  of  the  surrounding 
tissue  be  taken  up  as  well  as  the  artery,  it  wiU  be  found  difficult  to 
effect  the  objects  required.    It  may  be  asked,  what  are  the  pro- 
posed advantages  of  torsion  over  hgature  ?    It  does  away  with  the 
necessity  for  the  introduction  of  a  foreign  body  into  the  wound,  and 
consequently  avoids  the  difficulties  that  may  subsequently  anse  m 
the  separation  of  the  hgature.    Still  I  am  of  opinion  that  torsion 
should  never  be  attempted  excepting  in  the  smaller  vessels.  1  ha^e 
frequently  found  it  useful  in  the  extirpation  of  the  mammae,  when 
the  herbage  has  been  troublesome  from  numerous  small  arterial 
branches;  for  if  a  hgature  had  been  apphed  to  each  of  these  an 
injuriously  large  amount  of  extraneous  matter  would  have  been 

introduced  into  the  wound.  .     ,         i  a 

Compression  is  a  further  means  of  checkmg  haemorrhage;  and 
it  is  also  now  employed  for  the  cure  of  aneurism.  AMien  used  as 
a  means  of  stopping  bleeding,  it  should  not  merely  be  applied 
upon  the  wound  in  the  vessel  itself,  but  the  bandaging  should  be 
so  employed  as  to  modify  the  circiUation  throughout  the  whde 
limb  ;-as,  for  instance,  in  a  deep-punctm-ed  wound  m  the  pahn  ot 
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the  hand,  followed  by  haemorrhage,  which  it  is  thought  advisable  to 
attempt  to  restrain  by  compression,  a  bandage  should  be  first 
applied  romid  each  finger  sepai-ately,  and  then  continued  around 
the  hand,  a  compress  being  placed  immediately  over  the  wound. 
The  bandage  should  be  continued  up  the  fore-ai-m,  and  smaU  com- 
presses of  cork  placed  on  the  radial  and  ulnar  arteries,  with  suffi- 
cient pressure  to  diminish  without  wholly  stopping  the  supply  of 
blood  to  the  hand.  The  bandage  should  be  continued  with  a 
moderate  degree  of  tightness  as  far  as  the  shoulder. 

The  patient  ought  to  be  kept  in  the  recumbent  position,  and  a 
low  equable  temperature  maintained  in  the  arm  by  the  application 
of  cold  water.  A  gentle  immediate  compression  may,  however,  be 
sufficient  without  the  employment  of  the  gradual  compression  by 
bandage.  The  following  is  a  good  illustrative  case  of  the  staying 
of  htemorrhage  by  compression  : — 

George  Paris,  aged  10,  was  admitted  into  Guy's  Hospital,  4th 
June,  1846.     Five  weeks  before  his  admission,  he  received  a 
severe  wound  just  above  and  to  the  inner  side  of  the  left  wrist. 
A  considerable  flow  of  ai-terial  blood  immediately  followed  the 
accident :  the  bleeding  was  restrained  at  the  time  by  compres- 
sion, but  recun-ed  on  various  occasions  whenever  the  bandages  M'ere 
loosened,  so  that  the  boy's  health  began  to  be  affected  by  repeated 
losses  of  blood.    When  he  was  brought  into  the  hospital,  there  was 
a  wound  about  three  inches  in  length,  extenduig  obhquely  from  the 
styloid  process  of  the  ulna  upwards  and  outwards  towards  the  radius, 
and  fiUed  with  large  glassy  granulations,  vulgarly  called  proud 
flesh.    As  soon  as  the  pressure  of  the  bandage  was  taken  off  the 
wound,  the  bleedmg  immediately  recommenced,  the  blood  appear- 
ing to  flow  from  the  whole  sm-face,  rather  than  from  a  single 
bleeding  vessel.    Pressure  was  therefore  again  applied,  and  was 
required  to  be  so  strong  as  to  destroy  all  sensation  in  the  hand ;  it 
Avas  therefore  removed,  when  the  haemorrhage  quickly  retm-ned.  A 
tourniquet  was  then  applied  to  the  brachial  artery.    Upon  exami- 
nation, it  was  found  that  pressure  upon  either  the  radial  or  ulnar- 
artery  did  not  cheek  the  bleeding,  but  that  slight  continued  pres- 
sure on  both  did  so  effectually.    I  therefore  ordered  a  piece  of  cork 
to  be  placed  upon  those  arteries,  about  two  inches  above  the  wound, 
the  pressure  being  sufficient  to  diminish  the  flow  of  blood,  but  not 
to  stop  it  entu-ely  :  the  hand  was  at  the  same  time  raised  and  kept 
cool  by  an  evaporating  lotion.    This  treatment  succeeded  per- 
fectly, the  wound  in  the  artery  healed,  and  at  the  end  of  the 
month  the  patient  was  discharged  quite  well. 

A  boy,  aged  15,  wounded  the  palm  of  the  hand  with  a  piece  of 
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broken  glass.  Arterial  bleeding  immediately  followed.  A  surgeon 
was  sent  for,  and  applied  a  compress  upon  the  wound,  and  suc- 
ceeded in  checking  the  haemorrhage.  At  the  end  of  a  week,  upon 
removal  of  the  compress,  the  bleeding  recurred,  and  the  compress 
was  consequently  re-applied.  Successive  bleeding,  however,  fol- 
lowed; and  a  fortnight  after  the  accident,  the  boy  was  admitted  into 
Guy's  Hospital,  much  aneemiated.  I  immediately  ordered  gentle 
compression  to  be  apphed  by  means  of  pieces  of  cork  placed  upon 
the  ubiar  and  radial  arteries,  as  in  the  former  case ;  the  arm  was 
raised  upon  piUows,  and  cold  kept  constantly  apphed,  and  the 
patient  soon  left  the  hospital  quite  cured. 

A  third  case  of  the  same  kind  is  now  in  Guy's  Hospital,  under 
my  care.    In  January  last,  a  man,  30  years  of  age,  was  admitted 
into  Steven's  ward,  with  a  severe  woimd  in  the  back  part  of  his 
elbow.    He  stated  that  a  profuse  hsemorrhage  had  taken  place  at 
the  time  of  its  infliction,  and  had  been  checked  by  bandage,  but 
had  afterwards  recurred  upon  several  occasions.    When  he  was 
admitted  into  the  hospital,  he  was  very  paUid,  had  a  shai-p  hsemor- 
rhagic  pulse,  but  no  bleeding  had  taken  place  for  thi-ee  days.  A 
dose  of  opium  was  ordered,  and  a  white-wash  poultice  apphed  to 
the  wound     Three  days  after  his  admission  he  had  fresh  arterial 
bleeding  to  a  considerable  extent.    I  ordered  a  toiu^iquet  to  be 
apphed  to  the  brachial  artery,  with  sufficient  pressure  to  dimmish 
without  checking  the  circulation.     Cold  was  also  apphed  to  the 
whole  of  the  injured  arm.    No  farther  bleeding  occuiTcd,  and  m 
about  three  weeks  he  was  discharged  perfectly  cured. 

It  may  be  said  that  the  readiest  means  of  stoppmg  the 
hemorrhage  on  these  occasions  would  have  been  to  cut  down  upon 
the  wounded  arteries,  and  place  a  hgature  above  and  below  the 
opening  in  the  vessel :  but  as  the  accidents  had  occm-red  some 
time  before  the  patients  came  under  my  treatment,  and  as  the 
natural  condition  of  the  parts  had  undergone  great  change  m  con- 
sequence of  the  extravasation  of  blood,  I  thouglit  it  safer  to  employ 
the  treatment  described  in  the  cases,  and  I  feel  that  the  result 
fully  justified  my  view  of  the  subject. 
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LECTURE  LIX. 

CONTmUATION  OF  THE  DISEASES  AND  INJURIES  OF 
THE  VASCULAR  SYSTEM. 

Wounds  of  artei^ies — Siipp-ession  of  hemorrhage  by  ligature — 
Diffei-ent  kinds  of  ligatures — Precautions  in  their  application — 
Effect  of  placing  a  ligature  on  an  artery — Case — Separation  of 
the  ligature — Operation  of  applying  a  ligature — Compression  for 
the  cure  of  aneurism — Applying  a  ligature  around  the  arteria 
innominata — Difficulty  in  diagnosing  aneurism  of  that  vessel 
— Case — Question  ivhether  an  admissible  operation — Description 
of  the  operation — Tying  carotid  artery — Upper  and  lower  opera- 
tions— Tying  subclavian  above  and  below  the  clavicle — Tying 
the  axillary  artery — Steps  of  the  operation — Precautions  to  be 
taken  —  Tjing  the  brachial  artery  —  Operation  —  Aneurismal 
varix — hoiv  produced — Treatment — Case — Operation. 

Suppression  of  hcemorrhage  by  ligature.— The  means  of  suppress- 
ing haemorrliage  hitherto  described  are  applicable  only  in  cases 
of  diffused  bleeding,  or  where  small  superficial  vessels,  or  freely 
anastomosing  branches,  are  injured;  they  are  totally  incompetent 
to  stop  hcEmorrhage  in  case  of  lesion  of  a  great  artery,  and  under 
such  circumstances  the  only  mode  of  procedure  which  has  borne 
the  test  of  experience  is  the  appKcation  of  a  hgature  around  the 
vessel  between  the  heart  and  the  point  of  lesion,  and  in  some 
cases  on  the  distal  side  of  the  latter  also,  so  as  to  intercept  the  flow 
of  blood,  until  Natm-e  by  her  own  reparative  action  has  rendered  the 
canal  completely  impervious. 

Ligatures  of  different  kinds  have  been  employed  by  surgeons 
from  the  time  of  Hunter,  some  having  advocated  the  use  of  two 
ligatures  applied  at  short  distances  from  each  other,  the  artery 
being  divided  between  them ;  some  a  broad  hgature,  or  a  ligature 
applied  with  some  substance  intervening  between  it  and  the  artery ; 
and  others  a  thin  ligature  of  silk,  or  one  formed  of  some  substance 
supposed  to  be  capable  of  being  dissolved  and  absorbed.  When, 
however,  Dr.  Jones  pubhshed  his  work  on  this  subject,  he  gave  so 
scientific  an  account  of  the  effects  resulting  from  the  application  of 
a  single  thin  ligature  around  an  artery,  as  to  lead  to  its  general 
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adoption.    Many  years  ago  I  instituted  a  series  of  experiments  upon 
dogs,  for  the  piu-pose  of  closely  investigating  the  effect  of  a  ligature 
upon  an  artery,  and  I  arrived  at  the  conclusion  that  a  larger  ligature 
than  that  proposed  by  Dr.  Jones  was  more  efficacious,  as  in  every 
instance  in  which  it  was  tried  it  came  away  more  quicldy,  and  pro- 
duced a  more  complete  obhteration  of  the  vessel.    During  the 
progress  of  my  researches  I  was  anxious  to  ascertain  the  effect  of 
forcibly  removing  the  hgatxu-e  soon  after  it  had  been  apphed,  with 
the  view  of  inducing  secondary  haemorrhage,  but  I  could  not  in  any 
instance  produce  this  result.  A  question,  however,  exists  as  to  whether 
this  certam  and  rapid  obliteration  of  the  vessel  depended  upon  its 
healthy  condition  or  upon  the  rapidity  with  which  reparation  is 
established  m  the  lower  animals:  either  of  these  modifying  circum- 
stances is  sufficient  to  destroy  the  analogy  between  the  expenment 
on  a  dog  and  the  operation  on  the  human  subject.  At  the  same  time 
I  am  certain  that  in  practice  a  large  silk  Hgatui-e  is  preferable  to  one 
of  small  size;  I  beheve,  because  it  divides  with  equal  facihty  the 
internal  coat  of  the  artery,  and  is  not  so  hable  to  injure  the  ex- 
ternal tunic.    My  late  coUeague,  Mr.  Wilkinson  King,  was  ot 
opinion  that  the  division  of  the  internal  coat  of  the  vessels  by  the 
ligature  was  not  essential  to  its  obhteration,  and  that  this  depended 
upon  a  dii-ect  action  of  the  Hgature  on  the  vasa  vasoi-um  external 
to  the  vessel.    It  has,  however,  been  fi-equently  shown,  that  when 
a  hgature  is  placed  loosely  aroimd  the  vessel,  or  removed  soon  alter 
its  apphcation,  secondary  haemorrhage  generally  follows,  provmg,  not 
only  that  the  hgature  must  be  tied  sufficiently  tightly  to  divide  the 
middle  and  internal  coat,  but  also  that  it  must  be  allowed  to  remam 
to  be  thrown  off  by  nature  when  the  obhteration  is  completed. 
In  the  operation  of  applying  the  hgature  there  is  however,  one 
precaution  of  great  importance,  and  deseiwg  the  closest  attei^ion 
-viz.,  not  to  make  a  more  extensive  separation  of  the  vessel  from 
its  cellular  attachments  than  is  positively  necessaiy  to  penmt  of 
the  ligature  being  passed  around  it;  for  the  of  ^^^^^  f  ^^^^^^ 
and  securely  effected  in  proportion  to  the  shghtness  of  the  dis- 
tobance  the  artery  has  undergone.     Shortly  after  a  bgatui^- 
been  apphed  to  an  artery,  the  blood  begms  to  ^oagulat^  jouning 
a  clot  which  extends  into  the  artery  both  above  and  below  tl^ 
onslted  part :  this  coagdation  takes  plaee  .ith  a  rapidi  y  P  o 
portioned  to  the  dimmution  of  the  action  of  the  l^^^^J  ^^^^^^^ 
retarded  by  any  increase  in  the  motion  of  the  blood   ut  un  h^ 
arteries.    It  occurs  more  rapidly  in  the  vessels  o^^^^J^^^^^^l^ 
than  in  those  nearer  the  heart,  and  "V"r  oTth74nSe 
The  length  of  the  clot  depends  upon  the  distance  of  the  first  laige 
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branch  from  the  point  at  which  the  Hgature  is  placed:  the  farther 
this  is  off  the  longer  will  be  the  clot.  The  small  branches  leading- 
off  near  the  point  of  constriction  are  filled  by  the  coagulated  blood 
which  also  often  partlj^  fills  even  larger  branches,  if  these  be  situ- 
ated neai-  where  the  ligature  is  appUed.  The  clot  generally  fills  up 
completely  the  cavity  of  the  constricted  vessel,  but  is  not  adherent 
to  it,  excepting  where  the  internal  coat  is  injured  by  laceration,  in 
which  case  the  coagulum  firmly  adheres  :  it  cannot,  however,  of 
itself,  oppose  any  permanent  effective  barrier  to  bleeding  from  the 
artery. 

In  the  course  of  a  short  period,  according  to  the  size  of  the 
artery,  in  consequence  of  the  irritation  excited  by  the  clot  and 
hgature,  vessels  begin  to  extend  into  the  coagulum  from  the  capil- 
laries of  the  contiguous  coats ;  a  plastic  organized  substance  is  then 
effused ;  the  clot  becomes  smaller  and  hghter  in  colour ;  it  adheres 
to  the  internal  coat  of  the  vessel,  so  that  it  can  only  be  separated 
by  force,  and  now  beguis  to  assume  the  appearance  and  character 
of  flesh.  After  a  time  this  organized  structure,  and  the  internal 
coat  of  the  artery,  grow  completely  together,  and  the  danger  of 
secondary  hremorrhage  is  precluded.  When  a  hgature  is  apphed 
to  a  vein,  the  coagulum  is  not  formed  in  the  proximal  but  in  the 
distal  side  of  the  hgature  :  aU  the  other  changes  (which  are  similar) 
take  place  more  quickly  than  in  the  arteries. 

It  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  the  application  of  the  ligature, 
however  dexterously  the  operation  may  have  been  performed,  does 
not  always  prove  efficient  to  the  desired  object,  and  the  failure  may 
depend  either  upon  a  want  of  constitutional  power  in  the  patient 
to  form  the  plasma,  or  upon  some  physical  condition  which  mter- 
feres  with  the  formation  of  the  clot.    Indeed,  as  far  as  refers  to 
the  constitution  of  the  patient,  the  same  considerations  would  pre- 
vail here  as  in  every  other  description  of  wound,  but  the  surgeon 
must  employ  his  scientific  knowledge  and  judgment  to  obviate  the 
physical  difficulties  that  may  present  themselves.    If  after  the 
application  of  a  ligature  to  an  artery,  the  clot  should  not  be  formed 
from  either  of  the  causes  mentioned  above,  secondary  hcemorrhage 
would  necessarily  occur;  and  perhaps  no  case  can  be  brought  under 
the  notice  of  the  surgeon  which  offers  gi-eater  difficulties  than  the 
suppression  of  these  haemorrhages  after  the  failure  of  a  ligature 
This  fact  was  powerfully  impressed  on  my  mind  at  an  early^'period 
of  my  professional  career,  in  a  case  at  Rotherhithe,  in  which  I  tied 
the  external  ihac  artery  of  a  gentleman.  I  experienced  no  difficulty 
mthe  operation,  nor  afterwards,  until  the  twentv-second  day  when 
I  observed  on  dressing  the  wound  a  small  fungus-lilie  granulation 
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surrounding  the  ligature:  from  this  a  drop  or  two  of  florid  red  blood 
issued  upon  the  shght  pressure  of  the  plaster  placed  to  support  the 
cicatrix  of  the  external  wound,  which  had  now  quite  healed,  with 
the  exception  of  the  opening  through  which  the  end  of  the  hgature 
protruded.    The  appearance  of  the  wound  about  the  hgature 
created  great  apprehension  in  my  mind,  and  my  fears  were  soon 
confirmed,  for  about  twelve  o'clock  the  same  night,  a  messenger 
came  for  me,  stating  that  a  most  alarmbag  bleeding  had  taken  place. 
I  immediately  accompanied  him,  but  when  I  arrived  the  hemorrhage 
had  ceased.     I  found  that  the  cicatrix  had  given  way,  and  the 
whole  wound  was  now  fiUed  with  a  large  coagulum  of  blood.  I 
immediately  sent  for  my  friend  and  then  coUeague,  Mr.  Green, 
who  had  been  present  at  the  operation,  and  on  consultation  we 
decided  that  turning  out  the  clot  of  blood  for  the  purpose  of  ex- 
posing  the  lacerated  extremities  of  the  arteiy  would  probab  y 
nroduce  a  gush  of  blood  that  would  at  once  destroy  the  patient; 
and  as  several  cases  are  recorded  where,  under  similar  cn-cum- 
stances,  the  effused  clot  had  itself,  by  its  pressm-e  upon  the  artery, 
nroduced  an  inflammation  sufficient  to  permanently  seal  the  vessel, 
we  determined  to  trust  to  the  chance  of  this  eflPect  being  produced. 
In  this  case,  however,  it  failed;  and  the  patient  sunk  from  a  recm- 
rence  of  the  bleeding.    Upon  a  post-mortem  exammation,  it  was 
found  that  there  had  been  no  effort  on  the  part  of  nature  to  close 
the  vessel :  not  the  slightest  trace  of  clot  was  found  either  m  the 
proximal  or  distal  side  of  the  ligature,  wliich  had  come  away  at  the 
Lt  haemorrhage;  and  when  a  probe  was  passed  up  the  vessel,  it 
could  be  distinctly  seen  shining  through  its  attenuated  coats  In 
this  case  the  mischief  evidently  arose  from  want  of  constitutional 
power,  and  I  afterwards  ascertained  that  the  individual  was  m  the 
habit  of  indulging  to  great  excess  in  the  use  of  wine  and  brandy ; 
but  this  was  not  at  aU  indicated  by  his  general  -PP«e,  -d  I 
treated  him  in  the  usual  manner;  but  had  I  been  acquainted  with 
Hs  habits,  I  should  certainly  not  have  wholly  withheld  his  accus- 

^"Itions  necessary  in  the  application  of  a  ligature  upon 
n  laL  artery  to  prevent  the  liability  to  secondary  hemorrhage 
Lm  a  phys  Ll  caL,  are-lstly,  Not  to  place  the  hgature  too 
near  a  ifrge  branch  given  off  by  the  trunk  to     tied ;  2^^^^^^^^^^ 
disturb  more  than  can  be  avoided  the  surrounding  cellulai  connec 
'rifrvessel;  Brdly,  To  tie  the  ligatui.  fim.l,^^^^^^^^ 
force  sufficient  to  cut  into  the  external  coat  of  the  f  ^'^'^^ 
would  lead  to  the  separation  of  the  \f^::%''''ZMl^Ze 
process  was  sufficiently  estabhshed ;  4thly,  To  be  cai-eful  m  the 
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of  tying  the  knot  in  the  ligature,  so  that  it  cannot  loosen  (that  called 
the  reef-knot  is  the  best  suited  to  the  purpose) ;  and,  lastly,  the 
surgeon  shoidd  not  interfere  with  the  Hgature  to  hasten  its  separa- 
tion, but  patiently  leave  it  to  nature.  The  period  at  which  the 
separation  occui-s  will  differ  according  to  the  size  of  the  artery,  and 
the  pecuhar  constitution  of  each  patient.  An  interference  on  this 
pomt  is  the  more  reprehensible,  as  all  the  statistical  accounts  of 
secondary  hsemorrhages  prove  that  on  their  occurrence  the  danger 
is  diminished  in  proportion  to  the  length  of  time  that  has 
elapsed  after  the  tying  the  artery,  and  that  few  prove  fatal  after 
the  lapse  of  between  thii-ty  and  forty  days.  Notwithstanding  all 
these  precautions,  the  apphcation  of  a  ligature  may,  however,  prove 
abortive,  in  consequence  of  some  abnormal  distributions  of  the  trunk 
upon  which  the  hgature  has  been  placed.  This  fact  is  well  exempH- 
fied  in  a  case,  which  wiH  be  detailed  in  a  future  lecture. 

Application  of  ligatures.— When  a  ligatm-e  is  to  be  apphed  to 
an  aiiery  for  the  purpose  of  staying  a  dangerous  heemorrhage, 
whether  this  bleeding  residts  from  the  separation  of  a  hgatm-e  pre- 
viously apphed  for  the  cure  of  aneurism,  fi-om  an  incised  wound  in 
an  artery,  or  m  those  cases  where  eight  or  ten  days  after  amputation  a 
secondary  haemorrhage  results,  it  may  be  imrpudent  to  attempt  to 
resecm-e  the  artery  at  the  bleeding  pohit,  but  much  safer  to  cut  down 
on  the  proximal  side  of  the  injury;  thus  avoiding  the  loss  of  blood 
at  the  point  of  lesion  in  the  vessel  during  the  progress  of  the 
operation,  and  securing  the  advantage  of  placing  the  hgature  upon 
a  sound  part  of  the  artery. 

The  apphcation  of  a  hgature  upon  a  large  artery,  either  for  the 
pm-pose  of  checking  hcemorrhage,  or  for  the  cure  of  aneurism 
constitutes  a  most  important  surgical  operation,  requirmg  perhaps 
more  anatomical  knowledge  than  ahnost  any  other  kind  of  opera- 
tion :  it  is  therefore  proper  to  describe  circumstantially  the  different 
steps  to  be  followed  m  performing  this  operation  upon  the  larger 
arteries  :  before  doing  so,  however,  I  must  introduce  a  few  remarks 
upon  compression  as  a  cure  for  aneurism. 

COMPRESSION  IN  ANEURISM. 
This  practice  has  particularly  been  revived  in  Dubhn  within  the 
last  few  years,  apparently  with  a  degree  of  success  that  entitles  the 
subject  to  the  serious  attention  of  surgeons.  The  use  of  compres 
sion  in  aneurism  is  founded  upon  observations  made  upon  the 
method  adopted  by  nature,  where  a  spontaneous  cure  has  been 
estabLshed-viz.,  the  diminution  of  the  quantity  of  blood  flowing 
through  the  trunk  of  the  diseased  artery,  the  coagulation  of  the 
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blood  witliin  the  sac,  and  its  consequent  contraction,  and  the 
enlai'gement  of  the  collateral  bloodvessels  to  convey  the  lilood  to 
the  parts  below.    The  operation  of  compression  consists  in  apply- 
ing between  the  aneuiismal  sac  and  the  heart  a  pad  or  compress 
so  arranged  that  the  amount  of  pressure  may  be  varied  at  the  will 
of  the  operator,  never  being  applied  with  sufficient  force  to  com- 
pletely arrest  the  flow  of  blood  through  the  vessel,  but  merely  to 
check  its  force:  this  being  found  sufficient  to  estabUsh  that  ten- 
dency to  coagulation  necessary  to  cause  obhteration  of  the  sac. 
The  idea  of  applying  compression  for  the  cure  of  aneurism  appears 
to  have  originated,  in  the  year  1680,  with  the  Abbe  Bourdelot,  who 
having  had  the  brachial  artery  of  his  right  arm  wounded,  mvented 
and  apphed  a  compressing  instrument  by  which  he  ultimately 
effected  a  cui-e  of  the  aneurism  which  had  resulted.    The  mstru- 
ment  was  termed  a  "  ponton,"  and  was  formed  of  a  pad  with  straps 
for  the  purpose  of  fastening  it  above  and  below  the  elbow.  The 
first  surgeon  who  employed  compression  for  the  cm-e  of  popliteal 
aneurism  was  Maltani,  an  Itahan.     His  plan  of  treatment  con- 
sisted in  applying  compresses  over  the  tumour,  and  bandaging 
tightly  the  whole  length  of  the  thigh,  keepmg  the  bandage  wet.ed 
wdth  vinegar-and-water.     This  treatment  in  his  hands  seems  to 
have  been  in  every  case  attended  by  success,  and  upon  it  the  more 
modern  system  of  treatment  by  compression  is  founded. 

The  instrument  used  at  the  present  time  m  compression 
resembles  in  the  manner  of  its  operation  the  tom-mquet,  but  it  has 
beerconstructed  with  numerous  modifications.  The  greatest  ^- 
provement  in  the  modern  application  of  compression  consists  m  the 
use Ttwo  or  more  compressing  instruments  at  the  same  time  so 
that  whin  the  pain  becomes  intolerable  to  the  patient,  which  is 
oftt'h  case,  instead  of  removing  the  whole  appai-atus,  the  pi.s- 

Sss.  r^'E".'." 

an  mcrease  m  the  size  oi  compression  must 

provide  for  the  nourishment  of  the  hmb.  ine 

be  made  where  the  artery  is  least  deeply  seated,  and  it 
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made  only  at  two  opposite  points  of  the  limb,  not  comprehend 
mg  the  whole  circumference,  so  that  the  collateral  circulation  may 
not  be  impeded,  and  the  vessels  left  free  to  receive  an  addition^ 
quantity  of  blood.  The  pain  in  this  operation  is  sometimes 
excessive,  becoming,  indeed,  perfectly  unbearable:  it  is  said  that  the 
temoral  and  brachial  arteries  bear  compression  best,  but  the  median 
nerve  lying  close  to  the  brachial  artery  often  renders  its  compres- 
sion very  painful. 

Many  years  ago  (about  1796)  Sir  Astley  Cooper  attempted  to 
cm-e  a  popliteal  aneurism  by  compression.     The  apparatus  he 
employed  was  an  iz-on  ring  with  a  cushion,  which  was  placed  on  the 
outer  side  of  the  hmb,  and  a  screw  with  a  pad  so  placed  as  to  com- 
press the  artery  at  the  wiU  of  the  surgeon;  but,  to  employ  his  own 
words,  "  the  use  of  it  was  worse  than  the  operation-^^  in  a  few 
hours  after  its  application,  the  patient  declared  that  he  would 
submit  to  any  operation  rather  than  bear  the  excruciating  and 
protracted  pam.    Sii-  Astley  Cooper  concludes  his  accomit  of  the 
case  as  foUows:-"The  plan  of  pressure  on  arteries  does  not 
succeed,  and  therefore  ought  to  be  abandoned.^^ 

I  am  mcHned  to  believe,  however,  that  Sir  Astley  Cooper 
comniitted  the  same  error  in  the  application  of  the  compress,  whL 

annlT.r  "^"""^  ^^^^^^^^^     '—ry  to 

apply  the  pressm-e  with  sufficient  force  to  stop  the  pulsation  in 

the  tmnom-;  while,  on  the  contrary,  it  only  appears  necessary  that 

the  current  of  the  blood  should  be  checked,  which  seems  toMnd 

Xuy"d      "^'"'^'^^^  '''''  ^^^^  i« 

mto  Guy  s  Hospital,  and  as  I  considered  the  case  weU  fitted  for 
compressxon  I  sent  to  Dublin  for  Mr.  MiUiken^s  elamp-compressors 
and  apphed  the  larger  one  in  the  upper  thii-d  of  the  thigh,  and  the 
:  smaUer  one  below,  so  as  to  compress  the  artery  at  the  point  where 
.  It  pierces  the  tendon  of  the  adductor  magnus  muscle,  desiring  the 
1  patient  himself  to  adjust  the  pressure,  and  when  it  became  intole- 
1  rable  m  one  point  to  transfer  it  to  the  other,  by  screwing  down  the 
•  second  pad,  and  relaxing  the  first,-and  thus  to  employ  them 
alternately  as  the  pain  became  excessive  at  either  part. 

The  patient,  however,  notwithstanding  the  diminution  of  the 
tumour,  and  its  evident  increasing  hardness,  would  not  submit  to  a 
•contmuance  of  this  protracted  mode  of  cure,  and  begged  of  me  to 
iie  the  arteiy,  which  I  did,  and  he  perfectly  recovered 

My  colleague,  Mr.  Cock,  had  a  patient  about  the  same  time 
'on  whom  he  tried  the  use  of  this  instrument,  but  in  liis  case  also 
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the  patient  would  not  suW  to  ^\^^\^^fllf''l,Z^^^^^^ 
^el,  and  requested  that  the 

should  he  remarked,  that  m  these  case  ^^^^^^j;",^  ,  degree 
with  suffieient  foree  to  stop  the  circulation,  hut  only  g 
sufficient  to  check  the  current.  Hospital,  with  an 

aneunsm  m  eaeh  it  ,  good  case  tor  compression, 

very  smaD,  and  I  therelore  tnongu        6  aneurism; 

I  tied  the  right  femoral  artery      ''^f  *; '^^^^  a  graduated 

and  upon  the  smaUer  turner  on  tta^  ^ 

compress,  so  as  to  fill  the  wtole  oi  in   1  '  ■  jtl^the 

bandaged  the  .hole  of  the  ZTuo!i  through 

r  'r^f^;e:::Vo:z:i:^X^^-  -  -  --e 

Z  r^b*%&age  .as  a,us^  ^-^^tC^  hLln 
period  that  the  patient  ™-  ""fi"^'' eSwfenth  day  the 
li  the  wound  on  '''^  "^tnd     'five  -  to  thf  .ound  had  per 
ligature  came  away;  at  the  ena  oi  n  ^  left 

feW  Wed;  and  -P^n  — g  ft^^^^^^         ^^^^  ^ 
limb,  no  other  *''\if  "^-^t  was  discharged  cured; 

hard,  non-pulsatmg  '"X°Tftef  he  came  back  to  the  hospital,  the 
but  in  about  six  "^f ' .  „ ''™' °  d      I  then  tied  the 

aneurism  on  the  left  side  haymg  returned. 

femoral  artery,  and  he  P^^e'^J/Xaview  of  condemning  the 
I  have  not  reated  *l»e^e  ^as^  wrtn  ^^^^^ 

application  of  compression  ^  "  ,  any  smgeon's 

much  too  high  authority  tor  its  effieacj'"      .         „„„  practice, 
condemnation  of  it;  hut  stih.  ^  ^^y  occuired  m  niy^  IJ.^ 
I  consider  it  right  to  describe  them,  "ftXourable  result, 

of  treatment.  »d  ^ZenZZJ^^^^ 
have  been  pubhshed  by       O^;^^^'    compression  be  inappli- 
Should  the  treatment  of  '^f^ZZ/  or  from  the  iuabihty  of 
cable,  either  from  the  position  of  the  "^ery, "  ^  ^^^^ 

the  patient  to  sustain  '^^^ ^^'^  i^:^..  forX  purpose  of 
recourse  must  be  had  to  ^^J^^'^^  J^^on  between  the  h«u* 
^'  rZ  f —  therrfore  proceed  to  describe  the  mode 

:fap'^i:;:  ;igature  to  the  -^xr;:::^"  — • 
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it  becomes  necessaiy  to  tie  the  arteria  innominata;  but  before  this 
operation  is  undertaken,  the  strictest  investigation  is  required  to 
ascertain  that  neither  the  innominata  itself  nor  the  arch  of  tlie 
aoi-ta  is  the  subject  of  disease.  Nor  is  the  diagnosis  in  such  a 
case,  easy ;  for  in  consequence  of  the  interruption  to  the  flow  of 
blood  through  the  carotid  or  subclavian  arteries,  an  unnatui-al  im- 
pulse is  given  to  both  the  aorta  and  arteria  innominata,  which  may 
be  mistaken  for  aneurism  of  those  vessels,— or  should  they  be  the 
seat  of  aneurism,  the  inordinate  pulsation  may  be  mistaken  for  the 
mere  obstruction  caused  by  the  disease  in  the  more  distant 
vessels. 

In  illustration  of  this  fact,  I  will  relate  the  following  case  :— 
Mr.  Allen  Burn,  many  years  ago,  wrote  to  Sir  Astley  Cooper,  to 
consult  him  as  to  the  best  mode  of  placing  a  hgature  around  the 
arteria  innominata,  as  he  had  a  patient  who  had  anemism  of  the 
subclavian  artery,  just  as  it  sprung  from  the  arteria  innominata. 
Su-  Astley  Cooper,  in  answer,  after  describing  the  manner  in  which 
he  should  proceed  in  the  operation,  said,  ''But  take  care  that  the 
disease  itself  is  not  seated  in  the  arteria  innominata,  or  ai'ch  of 
the  aorta."    Mr.  Burn  was  thus  induced  to  carefuUy  examine  his 
patient,  but  could  not  positively  decide  in  his  own  mind  as  to 
whether  the  arteria  innominata  itself  was  not  diseased,  and  there- 
fore did  not  perform  the  operation.    The  patient  died  about  two 
months  after,  from  haemorrhage,  and  upon  examination  of  the  body 
It  was  found  that  both  the  aorta  and  the  ai^teria  innominata  were 
diseased.    There  is  at  the  present  time  a  case  in  Guy's  Hospital, 
under  the  care  of  Dr.  Babington,  in  which  there  is  great  diversity 
of  opmion  as  to  whether  the  aneurism  is  situated  in  the  subclavian 
only,  or  whether  the  innominata  and  arch  of  the  aorta  be  also  im- 
pKcated  in  the  lesion. 

The  arteria  innominata  was  first  tied  by  Dr.  Mott,  and  has 
been  tied  five  or  six  times  subsequently,  but  in  every  case  unsuccess- 
fully. Mr.  Listen,  at  the  London  University  Hospital,  preferred 
tymg  the  origin  of  the  carotid  and  subclavian  in  a  case  of  aneurism 
of  the  latter  vessel,  in  the  hope  of  producing  obliteration  of  the 
artena  innominata.  Upon  the  separation  of  the  hgature,  however 
hffimon-hage  took  place  from  the  distal  extremity  of  the  divided 
arteries,  and  the  patient  died  thirteen  days  after  the  operation. 

From  all  the  attempts  to  render  the  arteria  innominata  imper- 
vious having  faded,  it  becomes  a  matter  of  doubt  whether  the 
operation  can  be  considered  admissible,  as  offering  any  just  hope  of 
lengthemng  hfe,  and  whether  there  is  not  at  least  as  much  chance 

3  c  2 
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of  nature  establishing  a  spontaneous  cure  as  of  "  J^'f  ^^^1^ 
attending  this  hazardous  operation.  As,  however  uuder  certam 
TZZle  eonditions,  it  is  possible  that  the  operat,on  may  yet  be 
eonsTdered  advisable,  I  shall  describe  the  mode  of  procedure  I  con- 

^'The'pat^nfsWd  be  laid  on  his  back  on  a  table,  a  h^d 
pillorbeing  pted  beneath  his  neck  and  shoulders ;  head  b™g 
,1  »^  to  Lnir  back  so  as  to  keep  the  anterior  region  of  the  neck 
^nThe  Stress  ^n  incision  about  two  inches  in  length  is  made 
Inf  the  toated  side  of  the  right  sterno-eleido-niastoideus  muscfe 

i%-rtrd^i:r^^^ 

articulation,  ana  extcuuiug  Tlik  ^noision  is  only 

origin  of  the  sterno-cleido-mastoideusmuscle.    Tin  —  J 

cellular  membrane  and  fat  must  next  be  ^issec  i  fiom  tbe  * 

■  •    ^-P  +>,P  cfpmo-cleido-mastoideus,  which,  as  wcu 
:lrorstet"i^  to  -.divided  np™  a  db-ee^^^  T^^^ 

^  :\re  kXSay  now  be  laid  asid.  and  with  the  .s«  an. 
of  a  pah.  of  forceps  tta  deep  f^^^^^^^^^  >.henle 

away  with  a  f^^-^^f^^ot^  xposed,  and  is  to  be  traced  to  its 
common  carotid  wiU  be  distmouy  e.  l      .  hidden  behind 

origm:  more  deeply  seated,  and  to  ^  '^^ 
the  carotid,  the  subclavian  "-^l/^^f^^^  if  it  be  the 

must  be  separately  cleared  from  '^^^^'^^^^^J  ,t  obUte- 

iatention  to  put  a  .li8»*-\"5;*f^i^Jthe''lLntion  of  the 
rating  the  artena  innommata;  but  it  it  D 

operator  to  pla»e  tlie  ^--^-rt,:!:,^  sterimm,  g-dded 
rismal  needle  must  be  passea  uuw  ligature  at  a 

by  the  finger,  so  as  to  se^i.  'be^^ap  he  »  ^^^^^  4sels.  In 
;:;S-:b  nel        these  case,  it  must  be  di.cted 

from  below  upwards,  and  from  without  to  ™thui. 

Perhaps  the         — ^^^^2  e^^^^^^^^^^^^  should^ 
passing  the  hgature  IS  D.  MoUs^^  ^^  ^^^^  ^^^ 

however,  always  be  luimsiieu  wi  ,  „,ppf  the  exigeucies  that 
needles/that  he  may  be  better  prepared  to  meet  the  g 
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may  present  themselves.  It  is  remarkable  that  in  all  the  cases  in 
which  the  arteria  innominata  has  been  tied,  death  has  arisen  from 
haemorrhage,  and  not  in  consequence  of  any  functional  disturbance 
produced  by  cutting  off  suddenly  the  supply  of  blood  to  the  brain 
through  the  right  carotid  and  subclavian  arteries. 

Operation  of  tying  the  carotid  artery  above  the  omo-hyoideus. — 
The  patient  should  be  placed  in  the  recumbent  position,  with  the 
neck  extended  and  the  head  tm-ned  towards  the  opposite  shoulder; 
an  incision,  about  two  inches  and  a  half  long,  commencing  an  inch 
and  a  half  below  the  angle  of  the  lower  jaw,  is  then  made,  continu- 
ing to  half  an  inch  below  the  inferior  edge  of  the  cricoid  cartilage — 
occupying  the  mid  space  between  the  anterior  edge  of  the  sterno- 
mastoideus  muscle  on  the  outer  side  and  the  os  hyoides  and  larynx 
on  the  inner ;  this  first  incision  is  to  cut  through  the  skin  and 
platysma  myoides,  and  expose  the  deep  fascia  of  the  neck,  which  is 
also  to  be  divided  to  an  equal  extent,  and  in  the  same  direction, 
taking  care  to  avoid  as  much  as  possible  the  venous  trunks  that 
may  cross  the  direction  of  the  incision.    The  edges  of  the  wound 
should  be  drawn  asunder  by  broad  retractors,  when  the  carotid  sheath 
is  exposed ;  and  usually  the  descending  branch  of  the  Hngual  nerve 
may  be  seen  crossing  the  sheath  from  without  to  within,  in  the 
upper  part  of  the  exposed  space.    The  sheath  is  now  to  be  opened 
very  cautiously,  by  raising  a  portion  of  it  on  the  laryngeal  side, 
with  a  pair  of  forceps,  and  a  small  opening  being  mnde,  a  sUver 
director  is  to  be  introduced,  by  cutting  upon  which,  the  open- 
ing may  be  enlarged,  for  the  purpose  of  laying  bare  the  artery ; 
this  being  effected,  an  aneurismal  needle  is  passed  beneath  the 
vessel,  being  directed  from  without  to  within;  the  point  of  the 
needle  is  kept  close  to  the  artery,  so  as  to  avoid  including  the 
pneumo-gastric  nerve.    The  needle  is  usually  armed  with  the  liga- 
ture  before  it  is  passed  under  the  artery,  but  I  tliink  it  is  best  to 
first  pass  the  needle,  as  its  passage  is  much  easier  without  the  silk, 
which  may  be  introduced  when  the  instrument  is  beneath  the  vessel. 
After  this,  nothing  remains  but  the  tightening  and  tying  the  hga- 
ture,  having  first  carefully  ascertained  that  the  artery  alone  is 
mcluded.    When  the  hgature  is  secured,  the  edges  of  the  wound 
are  to  be  brought  together,  and  maintained  by  one  sutm-e  in  the 
centre,  and  by  strips  of  adhesive  plaster.      The  patient  being 
placed  in  bed,  his  head  should  be  well  supported,  and  maintained 
m  such  a  position  as  to  relax  all  the  muscles  of  the  neck.  Much 
is  said  by  surgeons  of  a  difficulty  arising  in  this  operation,  from  the 
distention  of  the  jugular  vein,  but  I  have  three  times  tied  the 
carotid  artery  without  having  in  either  instance  even  seen  the  vein; 
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indeed,  I  believe  this  may  generaUy  be  prevented  by  making  the 
opening  into  the  sheath  on  its  laryngeal  side.  Directions  are  also 
given  to  avoid  the  sympathetic  nerve  in  passing  t^e  f  e^^^^^^ 
the  vessel,  but  as  this  nerve  is  not  within  the  carotid  sheath,  but 
lies  completely  behind  it,  such  a  precaution  seems  to  me  unne- 

""^'ifTt  should  become  necessary,  in  removing  a  tumour  or  from  a 
wound  near  the  angle  of  the  jaw,  to  apply  a  hgature  to  the  external 
carotid  artery,the  operation  is  performed  in  precisely  the  same  manner 
as  that  last  described,  but  should  the  vessel  requn^e  to  be  tied  nearex 
to  the  point  at  which  it  enters  the  parotid  gland,  the  mcision  must 
be  extended  upwards  and  outwards  towards  the  digastncus  muscle 
as  the  ligature  must  be  placed  around  the  artery  just  where  it 
lies  between  the  stylo-hyoideus  and  stylo-pharyngeus  muscles. 

When  the  carotid  artery  is  tied  below  the  omo-hyoidms.-'lhe 
natient  should,  as  in  the  last  operation,  be  placed  in  the  recumbent 
St5^n-a  position  which  I  prefer,  indeed,  in  all  op-tions  w^^^^ 
it  can  be   adopted,  as  in  the  sitting  posture  a  ^^^^  P^^^  ^ 
obtained  for  the  fuU  force  of  voluntary  muscular  action,  while 
;l"g  the  patient  is  deprived  of  such  poir^t  d'appm,  and  ^ 
Worrendered  comparatively  helpless.    The  head  and  neck 
mSt  be  placed  in  much  the  same  position  as  ^"^^^^^^^ 
hardly  so  extended  an  incision  is  requured;  it  should  commence 
oppolte  the  cricoid  cartilage,  and  be  contmued  do.^wards  to 
Sn  somewhat  less  than  an  inch  of  the  sterno-clavicular  articula^ 

taldng  the  course  of  the  inner  edge  of  tbe  ^.^--'^f 
muscle     Ihe  skin,  platysma  myoides,  and  superficial  fascia  are 
Std  by  the  incision,  and  the  edge  of  the  sterno-cleido.ma» 
exnosed  along  which  a  vein  of  considerable  size  is  generally  seen. 

omo.hyoideus  muscle  is  seen  crossing  the  vessels,  -  «t^ 
r  the  deep  cervical  fascia  to  the  sheath  of  the  vessels ;  this  tascm 

covers  the  artery:  extreme  cauhon  ,s  therefo.e  ieqm.ed 
""^^ion  of  tying  tU  aWer,         ike  oW*.-In 
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this  operation  the  patient  is  to  be  placed  upon  a  table  in  the 
recumbent  posture,  and  the  shoulder  on  the  diseased  side  forcibly 
pressed  backwards,  the  arm  being  drawn  downwards  and  held  close 
to  the  side,  for  the  purpose  of  depressing  the  clavicle.  The  skin 
is  then  to  be  drawn  downwards  tightly  over  the  clavicle,  and  when 
thus  stretched,  an  incision  is  to  be  made,  commencing  at  the 
external  edge  of  the  mastoid  muscle,  and  extending  to  the  anterior 
margin  of  the  trapezius;  or  if  the  latter  should  encroach  so  much 
upon  the  sterno-cleido-mastoideus  muscle  as  to  leave  but  a  small 
space  between  them,  some  of  the  fibres  of  the  trapezius  must  be 
cut  through  to  give  sufficient  room :  by  this  incision  both  the  skin 
and  platysma  myoides  must  be  divided.  As  the  skin  is  tightly 
stretched  when  the  incision  is  made,  the  moment  it  is  divided  the 
upper  segment  retracts,  owing  to  its  elasticity,  and  a  wide  opening 
is  foiTned,  exposing  the  loose  cellular  tissue  beneath,  as  weU  as  the 
external  jugular  vein,  which  will  be  seen  lying  close  to  the  mastoid 
muscle.  The  next  object  in  the  operation  is  to  expose  the  ex- 
ternal edge  of  the  scalenus  anticus  muscle,  which  is  easdy  recognised 
from  its  ghstening  tendinous  structure;  to  reach  this  muscle,  the 
cellular  tissue  must  be  cleared  away  with  the  handle  of  the  knife, 
deepening  the  wound  parallel  to  the  outer  edge  of  the  sterno-cleido- 
mastoideus,  in  the  course  of  which  muscle  the  skin  may  be  further 
divided  upwards  if  more  room  be  required,  and  thus  the  object  of 
search,  the  scalenus  anticus  muscle,  may  be  brought  into  view.  A 
deep  triangular  space  is  now  exposed,  of  which  the  scalenus  anticus 
forms  the  inner,  the  omo-hyoideus  the  outer,  and  the  first  rib  the 
lower  boundary,  and  it  is  in  this  triangle  that  the  portion  of  the 
subclavian  artery  to  be  secured,  is  situated.  The  artery  may  be 
detected  by  pressing  the  finger  upon  the  first  rib,  when  its  pulsa- 
tions will  be  readily  felt.  With  the  finger-nail  or  a  director,  the 
cellular  tissue,  which  ties  the  artery  down  to  the  rib,  is  now  to  be 
detached,  and  an  aneurismal  needle  passed  under  the  vessel,  the 
point  being  directed  from  before  backwards,  and  from  below  upwards, 
so  as  to  avoid  including  the  subclavian  vein. 

The  operation  is  thus  divided  into  three  steps,  in  each  of  which 
certain  specific  difficulties  may  arise.  In  the  first  incision,  the 
external  jugular  vein  may  be  divided.  To  avoid  this,  the  course  of 
the  vein  should  be  accurately  ascertained  before  the  operation,  that 
you  may  modify  your  incision  accordingly.  This  accident  happened 
to  a  surgeon  in  St.  Petersburgh ;  the  result  was  instantly  fatal, 
from  air  rushing  into  the  vein.  In  the  second  step,  the  object  is  to 
expose  the  scalenus  anticus,  which  aff'ords  an  infallible  guide  to  the 
precise  situation  of  the  subclavian  artery.    In  seeking  the  scalenus, 
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which  is  indeed  "the  landmark"  in  the  operation,  care  must  be 
taken  that  its  tendinous  outer  edge  only  is  exposed;  for  if  we  work 
too  much  inwards— that  is  to  say,  under  the  mastoid  muscle— we 
are  likely  to  expose  and  injure  the  phrenic  nerve  which  lies  on  the 
central  part  of  the  scalenus.    Some  years  ago  I  performed  this 
operation  on  a  clergyman,  in  the  presence  of  the  late  Dr.  Babmgton 
and  Mr.  Travers :  no  difficulty  whatever  occurred  in  the  course 
of  the  operation,  but  immediately  afterwards  the  patient  was  seized 
with  a  constant  hacking  cough,  as  if  resulting  from  com-ulsive 
motion  of  the  diaphragm.    This  scarcely  ceased  night  or  day  until 
the  sixth  day  after  the  operation,  when  he  died.    No  post-mortem 
examination  was  permitted;  but  there  is  no  doubt  in  my  mmd  but 
that  the  phrenic  nerve  had  been  injured,  although  it  could  not 
have  been  included  in  the  hgature. 

In  the  third  step— viz.,  that  of  applying  the  hgature  to  the 
artery,  the  principal  danger  is  the  habihty  of  including  the  first 
dorsal  nerve,  or  taldng  it  up  instead  of  the  vessel,  to  which  it 
is  placed  m  close  contiguity,  both  above  and  to  its  outer  side. 
I  have  seen  this  nerve  tied  instead  of  the  artery  by  a  most  ex- 
cellent surgeon,  but  the  hgature  was  cut  off  again,  and,  the  artery 
bemg  secured,  the  patient  recovered.    A  case  is  recorded  where  this 
accident  happened,  and  in  which  the  hgature  was  left  upon  the 
nerve;  abscess  in  the  brain  foUowed,  and  the  patient  died.  Ihe 
subclavian  vein  can  hardly  be  endangered  during  the  application  ot 
the  hgature,  as  it  is  much  anterior  to  the  ai'tery,  and  from  bemg 
separated  from  it  by  the  scalenus  anticus  muscle.    The  precaution 
of  passmg  the  needle  from  before  to  behmd  is  sufficient  to  protect 
this  vessel  from  beiug  included. 

The  operation  of  tyhig  the  subclavian  artery  m  thm  persons,  ana 
when  the  clavicle  is  not  much  raised  by  the  anem-ismd  tumour  i 
have  found  comparatively  easy;  but  in  stout  people,  and  where  the 
clavicle  is  much  elevated,  it  is  perhaps  the  most  difficult  ot  sm-gicai 
operations;  in  some  cases,  mdeed,  the  difficulties  have  proved  msu- 
nerable.  Various  ingenious  mechanical  contrivances  have  been 
Lented  for  the  purpose  of  seizing  the  ligature  after  the  anem-ismal 
needle  has  been  passed  under  the  artery,  and  indeed  this  is  often  by 
far  the  most  perplexing  part  of  the  whole  operation. 

Somethnes  the  superior  dorsal  artery  of  the  scapula  is  so  much 
enlarged  from  obstruction  to  the  flow  of  the  blood  through  its 
natural  chamiel,  that  it  may  be  mistaken  for  the  subclavian;  but 
its  superficial  position  would  prevent  an  anatomist  from  makmg 
such  a  mistake.    Care  should  be  taken  not  to  mjure  this  vessel  m 
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the  operation,  as  it  constitutes  one  of  the  great  sources  of  blood  to 
the  upper  extremity  after  the  subclavian  is  tied. 

Operation  of  tying  the  subclavian  artery  below  the  clavicle.  — It  is 
in  this  region  that,  perhaps,  under  some  circumstances,  a  ligature 
may  be  applied  around  the  subclavian  artery  for  axillary  aneurism, 
instead  of  securing  it  above  the  clavicle,  as  I  have  already  described. 
But  I  cannot  see  under  what  circumstances  this  operation  can  be 
preferred.   I  will,  however,  describe  the  method  by  which  it  may  be 
performed.  The  patient  is  placed  recumbent,  and  the  shoulders  some- 
what raised  by  a  piUow;  the  arm  on  the  side  of  the  disease  is  then 
brought  to  a  right  angle  with  the  body,  so  as  to  put  the  pectoralis 
major  muscle  on  the  stretch;  a  hollow  may  then  be  felt  between  the 
upper  edge  of  this  muscle  and  the  clavicular  attachment  of  the 
deltoid;  and  in  the  centre  of  this  hollow  an  incision  is  to  be  made 
three  inches  in  length,  commencing  at  the  clavicular  attachment  of 
the  pectoralis  major,  and  being  continued  outwards  nearly  pai-aUel 
with  the  clavicle;  this  incision  should  only  divide  the  sldn  and 
the  dense  subcutaneous  cellular  tissue.    After  the  incision  is  made, 
the  arm  is  lowered  to  the  side,  when,  from  the  relaxation  of  the 
mviscles  and  skin,  the  wound  may  be  widely  opened,  and  should  the 
sternal  origm  of  the  pectorahs  major  obstruct  the  further  steps  of  the 
operation,  its  attachment  to  the  clavicle  may  be  partly  divided  and, 
as  soon  as  the  blood  is  sponged  away,  a  strong  shining  fascia  is  seen 
at  the  bottom  of  the  wound:  it  is  termed  the  coraco-costal  fascia,  and 
IS  next  to  be  divided  with  great  caution,  when  the  subclavian  vein  will 
be  exposed.   The  vein  is  to  be  carefully  separated  from  its  fascial 
connexions,  and  on  being  gently  drawn  downwards,  the  subclavian 
artery  itself  wiU  be  seen.      An  aneurismal  needle  armed  with  a 
hgature  may  now  be  easily  passed  beneath  the  artery  from  below 
upwards,  and  the  ligature  secured. 

Operation  of  tying  the  axillary  artery.— In  cases  of  aneurism 
either  of  the  axiUary  itself  or  the  upper  part  of  the  brachial  artery,  I 
do  not  conceive  that  any  surgeon  would  recommend  the  application  of 
a  hgatm-e  upon  the  axillary,  but  would  prefer  to  secure  the  subclavian 
artery  above  the  clavicle.  It  may,  however,  appear  to  some  that  it 
might  be  advisable  to  tie  the  subclavian  below  the  clavicle,  but  this 
operation  is  in  itself  much  more  difficult;  and  as  there  is  no  branch 
given  off  in  the  part  of  the  vessel  between  the  points  selected  for  the 
upper  and  lower  operation,  there  can  be  no  reason  why  the  more 
difficult  operation  of  the  two  should  be  chosen.  It  might,  how- 
e\  er,  from  a  wound  in  the  axillary  artery,  be  considered  right  to 
cut  down  upon  it,  and  to  apply  a  ligature  above  and  below  the  opening. 
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Before  the  operation  is  undertaken,  however,  the  precise  part  of  the 
artery  which  is  wounded  should  be  ascertained,  so  as  to  decide 
whether  it  is  in  the  upper  or  lower  third  that  it  ought  to  be  secured  : 
the  middle  thkd  should  never  be  selected  for  the  application  ot  the 
ligature,  as  the  vessel  is  here  completely  surrounded  by  the  brachial 
plexus.    In  the  operation  of  tying  the  artery  in  the  upper  third, 
where  it  first  takes  the  name  of  axillary,  an  incision  is  made  very 
similar  to  that  in  the  operation  of  tying  the  subclavian  artery  below 
the  clavicle,  commencing  in  the  cleft  between  the  sternal  and 
clavicular  portion  of  the  pectorahs  major,  and  bemg  continued 
downwards  and  outwards  to  the  axilla.  If  the  arm  be  now  adducted 
the  fibres  of  the  pectoralis  major  may  be  easily  separated  or,  it 
necessary,  may  be  divided,  and  the  pectorahs  mmor  wdl  then  be 
exposed  :  the  superior  edge  of  this  is  to  be  drawn  down  by  a  re- 
tractor, when  a  sLng  fascia  will  be  seen.  This  is  to  be 
the  artery  wiU  be  seen  lymg  beneath  it,  where  it  may  be  seemed 
This  operation  I  cannot,  however,  conceive  to  be  a  safe  one,  or 
affording  facihty  to  the  stirgeon:  unsafe,  as,  from  the  close  vicnnty 
of  the  cephahc  and  axillary  veins,  there  is  great  danger  of  womid 
ing  them!  and  difficult,  owing  to  the  parts  bemg  very  deeply  seated 
compared  with  the  operation  of  tying  the  artery  m  the  axdla.  lu 
hXter  operation,  the  patient  should  be  placed  m  the  recumben 
position,  the  arm  being  abducted  and  rotated  ^-'-^"^^^ 
incision  is  made,  commencing  about  an  inch  behind  ^^^^'^^ 
edge  of  the  pectorahs  major,  immediately  opposite      jj-^  f  J^^^ 
hTHneinis  and  about  two  inches  or  two  mches  and  a  half  m  length 
a^Xg  to  the  Mness  of  the  parts.    This  incision  ^01.  0^^^^ 
penetrat^  the  skin  and  subcutaneous  cellular  tiBS-e  J^^^  ^1^^^^^^ 
rosis  of  the  aim  must  also  be  divided  to  an  equal  extent.    ^  hen 
Z  skin  and  aponeurosis  are  thus  divided,  the  edges  of  the 
wound  1st  be  sV-ted,  to  expose  the  ^^^^^^^ 
and  the  median  nerve  lying  on  the  inner  side  of  it .  f 
exposed,  it  becomes  easy  to  recognise  the  a^W  ^^^^^^^^ 
tenor  pU  and  here  it  may  be  tied  ^thout  ^y;^-^^ 

nerves  may  be  mistaken  for  the  median,  and  the  seaich 

artery  prove  ineffectual.  Hospital  some  years  ago, 

A  patient  was  brought  into  Guy  s  l^^^P^J^^  -.^  ^  l^ook 

who,  in  falling  down  the  hold  0  a  bai-ge,  -"S^^^^^^  the 
fastened  to  the  vessel's  side.    The  biceps  mu 


which  was 
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upper  tliird  of  the  arm  was  lacerated,  and  severe  contusion  inflicted 
on  the  siu'roimding  soft  parts.  There  was  some  hsemorrhage  at 
the  period  of  his  admission,  but  this  was  easily  suppressed  by  a 
ligatm-e  appUed  to  the  bleeding  vessel.  The  wound,  in  the  course 
of  a  few  days,  assumed  a  slougliing  aspect :  nitric-acid  lotion,  with 
poultice,  was  appHed,  and  tonics  administered.  This  did  not,  how- 
ever, check  the  sloughing,  and  in  ten  days  severe  secondary  haemor- 
rhage occvu-red.  I  was  immediately  sent  for,  and  proceeded  at  once 
to  seciu-e  the  axillary  ai-tery  in  the  lower  third  of  its  course.  This 
was  easily  efi'ected,  without  removing  the  patient  from  his  bed;  and, 
in  fact,  he  seemed  to  suffer  more  from  the  necessary  forcible  supina- 
tion of  the  arm  than  from  the  operation.  After  the  arteiy  was 
secm-ed,  there  was  no  further  bleeding,  and  the  patient  quickly 
recovered. 

Operation  of  tying  the  brachial  artery. — The  necessity  for  tying 
the  brachial  artery  may  arise  either  in  consequence  of  its  being  itself 
wounded,  or  from  lesions  of  the  radial  or  ulnar  branches;  although 
generally,  in  the  latter  case,  it  is  preferable,  unless  there  be  some 
cogent  reasons  against  such  a  mode  of  procedure,  to  apply  a  tour- 
niquet to  the  brachial  artery,  to  cut  down  upon  the  wounded  vessel 
itself,  and  to  place  a  Hgature  both  above  and  below  the  point  of  lesion; 
for  if  the  Hgature  be  only  apphed  above  the  opening  in  the  vessel, 
the  free  anastomosis  between  the  radial  and  ulnar  will  be  hable  to 
lead  to  secondary  haemoiThage. 

An  aneurismal  varix — that  is,  a  communication  between  an 
arteiy  and  a  vein,  so  frequently  occurs  in  the  operation  of  phlebo- 
tomy, as  to  be  one  of  the  most  fi-equent  causes  of  applying  a  hgature 
upon  the  brachial  artery. 

An  aneurismal  varix  may,  however,  arise  from  disease  as  weU 
as  from  accident,  and  not  only  between  the  brachial  artery  and  a 
vein  at  the  bend  of  the  elbow  (usually  the  median  basilic),  but 
between  any  arteiy  and  vein  lying  in  close  proximity. 

An  aneurismal  varix,  from  whatever  cause  it  may  arise,  may  be 
recognised  as  a  blue,  circumscnbed,  pulsating  tumour,  lying  in  the 
coiirse  of  a  large  arterial  trunlc.  Upon  auscultation,  a  distinct 
whizzing  noise  is  heard  at  each  systole  of  the  heart ;  while  a  less 
distinct  whizzing  soimd  is  distinguishable  in  the  diastole  when  the 
tumour  becomes  comparatively  flaccid.  Pressure  upon  the  artery 
above  the  tumour  stops  the  pulsation,  and  the  swelling  becomes 
flaccid,  but  instantaneously  re-fills  when  the  pressure  is  removed. 
The  swelling  may  be  easily  emptied  by  direct  pressure  upon  it;  the 
veins  below  the  sweUing  are  generally  enlarged  and  tortuous,' and 
the  circulation  through  the  artery  impeded.    The  tumour  rarely 
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increases  much  in  size,  seldom  exceeding  tliat  of  a  small  M'alnut, 
miless  much  exertion  is  employed,  to  which  generally  the  patient 
has  great  intolerance,  in  consequence  of  the  weakness  of  the  limb, 
attended  with  more  or  less  pain— inseparable  concomitants  of  tins 
condition. 

The  most  frequent  cause  of  aneurismal  varix  is  the  transfixing 
the  vein  and  wounding  the  artery  behind  it  in  the  operation  of 
phlebotomy.    This  accident  is  immediately  indicated  by  a  profuse 
rush  of  arterial  blood  gushing  per  saltum  through  the  wound.  The 
removal  of  the  ligatm-e  placed  on  the  upper  arm  preparatory  to 
venesection  does  not  check  the  bleeding,  which  can  only  be  staid  by 
compression  made  upon  the  wound  by  dossils  of  lint  maintained  m 
their  position  by  bandages.  I  do  not  myself,  however,  consider  this 
a  good  plan  of  procedure,  as,  in  order  to  stop  the  bleedmg,  the 
bandage  must  be  apphed  sufficiently  tight  to  impede  the  cncula- 
tion  in  the  lower  part  of  the  hmb,  which  causes  swelling  and  pam, 
so  that  it  is  generally  necessary  to  remove  the  bandage,  when 
hemorrhage  will  be  certain  to  recur.    It  is  better,  in  my  opmion, 
to  apply  a  graduated  bandage  along  the  whole  of  the  arm,  com- 
mencing at  the  ends  of  the  fingers  separately,  and  contmumg  it  up 
to  the  shoulder,  placing  at  the  same  time  a  compress  upon  the 
middle  portion  of  the  brachial  arteiy  with  sufficient  firmness  to 
check,  without  stopping,  the  arterial  current.    Under  these  cir- 
cumstances a  tendency  to  coagulation  of  the  blood  is  set  up  and 
is  further  promoted  by  the  patient  being  kept  in  the  recumbent 
posture,  with  the  arm  elevated  on  a  pillow,  and  kept  constantly 

wet  with  cold  water. 

About  four  years  ago,  a  young  surgeon  of  my  acquaintance,  in 

bleeding  a  patient  in  whom  the  vein  was  ^^^^^^^  .^T  J  J' 

artery,  opened  the  vessel  with  such  precaution,  that  a  friend  who 
was  p;esent  at  the  operation  said  to  him  ^Youni  -ever  get  half 
blood  enough  from  that  opening,"  and,  takmg  he  la-^^t  fio-i  kim 
made  a  second  puncture,  upon  which  aiW  blood  gujed  Mi 
with  great  violence.    The  cautious  operator  immediately  coni 
Xsef  the  opening,  but  found  it  extremely  difficult  to  prevent  the 
Tw  0  b  ood'until'ihe  brachial  artery  was  well  compressed  aW 
He  then  proceeded  to  bandage  up  the  ^^f^^^^'—Zl 
with  the  fingers  separated,  and  fiUing  up  the  bend  of  the  elbow 
tt,  paHiculaly  placing  a  dossil  of  that  -bstance  o.^  tb 
wound,  and,  at  the  same  time,  placing  a  second  ^  ^^^^^^^ 

middle  of  the  brachial  artery,  to  retard  the  flow  o^^^"^^^^^ 
that  vessel.     Under  this  treatment,  the  wound 
and  artery  perfectly  healed,  and  this  took  place  appaiently  .ithou 
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the  obliteration  of  either  vessel,  as  the  pulsation  was  afterwards  as 
distinct  as  is  natural  at  the  wrist,  and  the  superficial  veins  retained 
their  norraal  appearance.     If  this  mode  of  compression  fails,  the 
communication  between  the  arteiy  and  vein  remaining  permanent, 
the  wound  through  the  skin  only  having  healed,  an  aneurismal 
varix  is  estabhshed,  and  will  requu-e  further  surgical  treatment  for 
its  cm-e.     Sir  Astley  Cooper,  in  speaking  of  aneurismal  varix,  says, 
"  that  no  surgical  operation  is  generally  requii-ed  in  tliis  disease,  as 
it  is  not  dangerous  either  to  life  or  to  the  arm."    Such  may  be 
the  fact  to  those  who  have  no  necessity  for  the  violent  exertion  of 
the  limb ;  but  to  a  poor  man  who  has  to  gain  his  bread  by  his  own 
exertions,  such  a  limb  would  be  totally  incompetent,  not  only  from 
its  weakness,  but  from  the  danger  arising  from  the  tumour  being 
exposed  to  external  injury.    There  are  two  modes  by  which  this  ab- 
normal condition  may  be  removed — viz.,  either  by  tying  the  brachial 
ai-tery  in  the  middle  of  the  upper  arm,  or  by  laying  open  the 
anemismal  sac,  and  tying  the  artery  above  and  below  the  point  of 
lesion.    If  the  first  operation  be  chosen,  it  may  easily  be  effected 
by  making  an  incision  through  the  skm,  two  inches  and  a  half  in 
length,  in  the  middle  of  the  upper  arm,  on  the  inner  side  of  the 
biceps  muscle— thus  exposing  the  fascia  of  the  arm,  which  is  to  be  laid 
open  to  the  same  extent,  when  the  biceps  is  brought  into  view,  and  is 
to  be  drawn  outwards.  The  median  nerve,  brachial  artery,  and  vena 
comites,  are  now  exposed;  the  artery  is  to  be  separated  from  the  nerve 
and  veins,  and,  a  bgature  being  passed  around  it,  it  may  be  secured 
in  the  usual  manner.    This  operation  does  not,  however,  always 
succeed,  in  consequence  of  the  free  recurrent  anastomosis  between 
the  radial,  ulnar,  interosseal,  and  inferior  branches  of  the  brachial 
arteries.    I  nevertheless  believe  that  this  operation  would  rarely 
fail  if  due  precaution  were  taken  to  apply  gentle  compression  on 
the  fore-arm,  as  before  described,  in  adrhtion  to  the  hgature  apphed 
to  the  brachial  artery. 

Should  the  aneurismal  varix,  however,  prove  incurable  by  these 

means,  the  following  operation  may  be  had  recourse  to:  A 

tourniquet  is  placed  upon  the  brachial  arteiy,  so  as  completely  to 
compress  it,  and  a  free  incision  is  made  into  the  aneurismal  sac, 
wMch  is  to  be  completely  emptied  of  its  clot,  and  the  interior 
cleansed  by  a  sponge :  the  upper  and  lower  opening  of  the  ai-tery 
into  the  sac  is  then  to  be  sought  for,  and  a  probe  passed  first  into  the 
upper  opening,  to  serve  as  a  guide  in  separating  the  artery  from 
the  surrounding  tissues;  after  which  the  vessel  is  to  be  secured. 
The  same  process  is  to  be  repeated  upon  the  distal  end.  This 
operation  is  frequently  followed  by  violent  constitutional  irritation 
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and  more  so  than  the  former  operation,  although  it  must  be  admitted 
that,  as  far  as  refers  to  the  cure  of  the  varix,  it  is  generally  suc- 
cessful. The  danger  in  this  mode  of  proceeding  seems  to  depend 
upon  the  numerous  branches  of  cutaneous  nerves  which  are  dis- 
tributed at  the  bend  of  the  elbow,  and  which  can  scarcely  escape 
injury  during  the  progress  of  the  operation.  But  I  have,  however, 
myself  performed  it,  as  have  likewise  my  colleagues  Mr.  Cock  and 
Mr.  Hilton,  with  a  successful  result. 
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LECTURE  LX. 

CONTINUATION  OF  THE  DISEASES  AND  INJUEIES  OF 
THE  VASCULAR  SYSTEM. 

Vancose  aneurism — Hoiv  formed — Difficult  of  diagnosis — Case — 
Th/ing  radial  artery — Steps  of  the  operation — Tying  the  ulnar 
artei'y — Precautions  necessai-y  in  these  operations — Aneurism  of 
the  abdominal  aorta — Sir  Astley  Cooper's  operation  of  tying 
the  abdominal  aorta — Case — Description  of  the  operation — 
Post-mortem  examination — Tying  the  common  iliac  artery — 
Steps  of  the  operation — Tying  the  internal  iliac — The  operation 
— Tying  the  external  iliac — Sir  Astley  Cooper's  operation — Diffi- 
culties attendant  upon  it — Modification  of  the  operation — Cases. 

Varicose  aneurism  is  a  term  employed  wlien  an  aneurism  opens 
into  a  vein  more  or  less  distant  from  the  artery,  the  communication 
being  formed  by  ulceration  and  not  by  puncture.  The  effect  pro- 
duced is,  however,  very  similar  to  that  in  traumatic  aneurismal 
varix :  a  similar  pulsating  tumour  is  formed,  thrilling  at  each  systole 
of  the  heart,  and  the  phenomena  are  so  identical,  that  it  is  only 
from  the  history  of  the  case  that  the  cause  of  the  communication 
between  the  vessels  can  be  ascertained.  The  following  case  very 
well  illustrates  the  nature  of  the  disease  : — 

T.  T.,  aged  24,  was  admitted  into  the  Shrewsbury  Infirmary,  in 
Apiil  1839,  ^vith  a  pulsating  tumour  over  the  internal  malleolus  of 
the  left  leg,  extending  about  three  inches  upwards,  and  placed 
midway  between  the  anterior  spine  of  the  tibia  and  the  tendo-AchiUis. 
A  thrilling  sensation  could  be  felt  through  the  whole  course  of  the 
saphena  major  vein,  as  far  as  the  upper  part  of  the  thigh ;  pressure 
upon  the  posterior  tibial  artery  did  not  stop  the  pulsation,  but  if 
made  upon  the  popliteal,  or  femoral  artery,it  was  readily  commanded. 
The  patient  stated  that  the  disease  commenced  about  five  months 
before  his  admission  into  the  Infirmary,  and  that  he  was  at  once 
disabled  from  following  his  usual  occupation.  From  the  strumous 
diathesis  of  the  patient  it  seemed  probable  that  a  slow  tdcerative 
process  had  established  the  communication  between  the  artery  and 
the  vein.  A  consultation  being  held  on  tliis  case,  the  sm'geons  of 
the  Infirmary,  with  the  exception  of  the  gentleman  under  whose 
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care  the  patient  was  placed,  were  of  opinion  that  a  ligature  should 
be  applied  around  the  femoral  artery:  tliis  system  of  treatment  was 
not,  however,  followed,  but  the  limb  was  amputated. 

'no  subsequent  history  of  this  case  has  been  published. 
The  radial  or  ulnar  artery  may  either  of  them  require  ligature 
for  the  cure  of  traumatic  aneurism,  or  to  check  the  haemorrhage  in 
case  of  their  being  wounded  in  the  fore-arm  or  in  their  palmar 
branches.    It  is  in  wounds  of  the  palm  of  the  hand  that  these 
operations  are  most  frequently  required,  and  in  consequence  of  the 
very  free  anastomoses  between  these  two  vessels  in  the  depth  of 
the  hand,  perhaps  there  is  no  case  of  bleeding  more  perplexmg  to 
the  surgeon,  or  more  difficult  to  control,  than  wounds  of  the  palmar 
arteries!    When  a  punctured  wound,  for  instance,  has  occurred  m 
the  deep  palmar  arch,  which  is  generally  caused  by  a  faU  on  the 
palm  of  the  hand,  there  is  not  only  an  immediate  extravasation  ot 
blood  but  violent  sub-fascial  inflammation  quickly  supen'enes,  and 
this  added  to  the  intricate  deep-seated  structure  of  the  parts,  renders 
it  impossible  to  cut  down  npon  the  wounded  vessel  for  the  purpose 
of  placing  a  hgature  on  either  side  of  the  opening.     Some  years 
ago  my  late  coUeague,  Mr.  Callaway,  was  called  to  a  case  of  this 
kLd,  and  finding  that  pressm-e  on  the  radial  artery  stopped  the 
hiBmorrhage,  he  tied  that  artery  about  an  inch  above  the  wnst;  the 
bleeding  recurred  in  a  few  hours,  and  he  then  tied  the  ulnar  artery, 
but  on  the  third  day  haemorrhage  from  the  original  wound  again  took 
place  :  the  interosseal  artery  was  next  secured,  when  the  hemor- 
rhage was  permanently  stopped;  but  this  was  followed  by  sloughing 
of  the  parts,  so  that  amputation  of  the  hand  became  necessary.  The 
treatment  which  I  should  follow  in  wounds  of  the  palmar  arteries  if 
in  the  superficial  palmar  arch,  would  be  to  enlai-ge  the  -ound  and 
to  secure  the  bleeding  vessel ;  but  if  in  the  deep  aixh,  I  consider  that 
Ide  of  proceeding  impossible,  and  should  try  the  effect  0^^ 
in  the  manner  aheady  described,  commencmg  at  the  ^-^^^^^^ 
dually  and  gently  compressing  the  radial  and  ulnar  aiteiies  ^.th 
pieces'of  corl;  shonld  this  not  succeed,  I  f^^^J^^^^^^^ 
artery  with  the  view  of  directing  the  current  of  the  blood  from  its 
^tTl  course   leaving  the  circulation  of  the  fore^arm  and  hand  o 
Tl  til  Ranches  fthis  appears  to  me  to  be  a  much  more  like^ 
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poUicis  and  the  adductor  indicis  muscles.  Although  in  this  case  the 
bleeding  was  profuse,  I  could  not  discover  its  precise  source,  but  I 
passed  a  crooked  needle,  armed  with  a  ligature,  deeply  down  by  the 
first  phalanx  of  the  thumb,  along  the  under  surface  of  the  adductor 
muscle,  and  the  tightening  of  this  ligatm^e  completely  checked  the 
hemorrhage,  which  did  not  afterwai-ds  recur.  The  radial  artery 
may  be  tied  in  any  part  of  its  course  from  the  bend  of  the  elbow  to 
the^  point  where  it  becomes  palmar:  but  the  operation  is  much  more 
difficult  in  the  upper  tliird  of  the  fore-arm  than  in  any  other  part. 

Ope7'ation  of  tying  the  radial  artery.— li  it  be  necessary  to 
secm-e  the  artery  m  the  upper  thii-d  of  its  course,  an  incision  must 
be  made  commencing  an  inch  below  the  bend  of  the  elbow,  a  little 
to  the  radial  side  of  the  middle  of  the  fore-arm,  and  continued 
obhquely  downwards,  and  shghtly  outwards,  for  two  inches  and 
a  half  ;  this  uicision  should  merely  divide  the  skin,  avoiding  as 
much  as  possible  the  superficial  veins :  the  fascia  is  next  to  be 
divided  to  the  same  extent,  and  this  second  incision  exposes  the 
inner  or  uhiar  edge  of  the  supinator  radii  longus  muscle,  which  is  to 
be  drawn  outwards,  when  the  deep  fascia  of  the  arm  will  be  exposed, 
and  is  next  to  be  divided;  the  radial  artery  wiU  now  be  brought 
mto  view,  with  the  radial  nerve  on  its  outer  side :  and  the  ligature 
may  be  apphed  m  the  usual  manner.  If  it  be  considered  advisable 
to  tie  the  artery  in  the  middle  of  the  fore-axm,  it  is  easily  exposed 
by  an  operation  precisely  shnilar  in  all  its  stages  to  that  just 
described,  excepting  that  the  incision  is  to  be  commenced  where  the 
last  is  said  to  have  terminated. 

From  the  superficial  position  of  the  radial  artery  at  the  inferior 
third  of  the  fore-arm,  it  is  frequently  exposed  to  injmies  which  render 
the  apphcation  of  a  ligature  necessaiy  to  stop  the  bleeding.  To 
expose  the  vessel  in  this  part,  an  incision,  two  inches  and  a  half  in 
length,  is  to  be  made  on  the  radial  side  of  the  tendon  of  the  flexor 
carpi  radiahs  muscle :  this  incision  is  to  expose  the  fascia,  upon 
the  division  of  which  the  artery  may  be  seen,  with  its  nerve  on  the 
radial  side,  so  that  the  artery  is  placed  between  the  tendon  and  the 
nerve. 

Operation  of  tying  the  ulnar  artery.— l^he  ulnai-  artery  in 
takmg  its  course  from  the  elbow  to  the  hand,  diff^ers  fi^om  the  radial 
in  being  more  deeply  seated  in  the  upper  thnd  of  the  arm  and 
superficially  in  the  hand,  while  the  radial  is  comparatively  super- 
hcial  above,  and  deeply  placed  at  its  termination.  Therefore  to 
tie  the  ulnar  at  the  commencement  of  its  com-se  is  a  much  more 
difficult  operation  than  to  secure  the  radial  in  the  same  situation 
it  may,  however,  be  efi-ected  in  the  following  manner— The  arm 

3  D 
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being  supmated  and  resting  on  a  table,  an  incision  is  to  be  made 
two  inches  below  the  internal  condyle  of  the  humerus,  and  con- 
tinued downwards  for  three  inches  in  the  course  of  the  centre  ot 
the  ulnaj  the  fascia  being  laid  bare,  it  is  to  be  di^dded  to  the  same 
extent,  and  an  intermuscular  space  between  the  Hexor  subhmis  and 
flexor  profundus  will  be  exposed.    The  elbow  must  now  be  flexed, 
which  will  relax  these  muscles  and  permit  of  their  separation  to  a 
sufficient  degree  to  expose  the  artery,  around  which  the  hgature  is 
to  be  apphed.    The  necessity  for  this  operation  must  bej^^y  rare, 
for  in  consequence  of  the  depth  of  the  vessel,  it  is  but  httle  sub- 
iect  to  lesion  •  and  if  a  wound  should  be  inflicted  in  it  below  this 
it  is  better  to  tie  the  vessel  at  the  point  of  injury  than  to  attempt 
the  difficult  operation  now  described. 

In  the  inferior  third  of  the  fore-arm  the  uhiar  artery  is  readily 
exposed  by  making  an  incision  about  two  inches  aiid  a  half  long 
on  X  raLl  side  of  the  flexor  carpi  ulnaris :  the  fascia  bemg 
divided,  this  muscle  is  exposed,  and  is  now  to  be  di-awn  inwards ; 
•  1  deep  fascia  is  next  to  be  laid  open,  when  the  artery  wfll  be 
exposed  lying  on  the  radial  side  of  the  uhiar  nerve ;  from  this,  as 
weTas  its'TIns,  it  must  be  separated,  when  the  hgatui-e  can  easily 

Tt" I  have  given  of  tying  the  radial  and  ulnar 
arteries  I  have  perhaps  haxdly  sufficiently  explained  how  much  the 
^cceSul  perfor'manc'e  of  these  operations  Jepends  upon  c  ea^y 
exnosino-  the  superficial  and  deep  fasciae  of  the  fore-arm;  foi  instance 
^rechatet  under  the  skin  the  superficial  fascia  is  found :  upon 
^Sng  through  this,  and  by  the  separation  of  the  muscles  or  tendons 
^th^ut  te  Sd  of  ;  knifef  the  deep  fascia  is  brought 
it  is  not  until  this  is  divided  that  these  artenes  can  ^^^^^ 

J  L  CO— cement  of  the  aorta,  I  .^.r;  * 

whe^e,  from  the  bursting  of  an  aneui-ism,  no  other  means 
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liad  recourse  to,  I  should  not  hesitate  to  follow  his  example  :  but  in 
the  case  of  a  wound  of  the  ihac  artery,  which,  having  been  temporarily 
closed  by  a  coagulum,  afterwaixls  bled  afresh,  I  do  not  think  the 
appUcation  of  a  hgatiu-e  to  the  aorta  so  likely  to  prove  effectual,  as 
the  collateral  branches  could  not  have  been  in  the  same  manner 
prepared  to  convey  the  blood. 

The  foUowmg  is  an  account  of  the  case  in  which  Sir  Astley 
Cooper  tied  the  abdommal  aorta: — Charles  Hudson,  a  porter,  aged 
thirty-eight,  was  admitted  into  Guy's  Hospital,  April  1817,  with  an 
anem-ism  of  the  left  external  ihac  artery.    On  the  third  day  after 
liis  admission,  the  swelling  suddenly  increased  to  double  its  former 
size,  and  distinct  fluctuation  could  be  felt  above  Poupart's  hgament. 
The  tumour  now  filled  the  space  between  the  thigh  and  the  reflexion 
of  the  peritoneum,  so  that  any  attempt  to  expose  the  iliac  artery 
would  probably  have  led  at  once  to  a  fatal  haemorrhage.  Su^  Astley 
Cooper  ordered  the  patient  to  be  bled,  to  be  kept  perfectly  quiet, 
and  pressm-e  to  be  apphed  to  the  tumour.    A  slough  soon  formed 
upon  the  surface  of  the  skin,  but  the  patient  remained  for  sixteen 
days  without  bleedmg.    On  the  morning  of  the  seventeenth  day, 
however,  a  profuse  haemorrhage  occurred,  which  so  exhausted  him 
that  he  passed  his  faeces  involuntarily.     Sir  Astley  Cooper  was 
immediately  sent  for ;  and  as  he  saw  that  a  return  of  the  bleeding 
would  destroy  the  patient,  he  determined  upon  placing  a  Hgature 
around  the  aorta.    The  operation  was  performed  as  foUows  :— The 
shoulders  of  the  patient  were  raised  by  pillows,  for  the  pm'pose  of 
relaxing  the  abdommal  muscles,  and  an  incision  was  made  three 
inches  long,  half  of  which  was  above  and  half  below  the  umbdicus, 
but  cmwed  so  as  to  avoid  that  part :  the  Hnea  alba  was  thus  exposed' 
and  was  next  divided.    A  small  apertui-e  was  then  made  into  the 
peritoneum,  and  enlai-ged  by  a  probe-pointed  bistoury  to  nearly  the 
size  of  the  external  wound.    At  this  stage  of  the  operation  a  small 
convolution  of  intestme  projected,  but  it  was  easHy  retui-ned.  Sir 
Astley  then  passed  his  fore-finger  between  the  intestines  to  the 
spine,  and  readily  felt  the  aorta  beating  with  great  force.  By 
means^  of  his  finger-nail  he  scratched  thi'ough  the  peritoneum  at 
the  left  side  of  the  vessel,  and,  gradually  insinuating  his  finger  be- 
tween it  and  the  spine,  penetrated  the  peritoneimi  on  the  opposite 
side :  through  the  opeumg  thus  made  he  passed  the  aneurismal 
needle,  armed  with  a  single  sHk,  wliich  Mr.  Key,  who  was  assistmg 
him,  drew  from  the  eye  of  the  needle  to  the  external  wound  There 
was  some  rhfficulty  in  tightening  the  ligatui-e  without  including  a 
portion  of  intestme;  but  this  was  ultimately  eff-ected  :  and  for  the 
trst  tune  the  aorta  of  a  hving  man  was  enclosed  within  a  ligatui-e 
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Immediately  after  the  operation  the  patient  again  passed  his  feces 
invokmtarily.  The  edges  of  the  wound  were  brought  together  and 
xnaintained  in  apposition  by  quUl  suture  and  adhesive  pla  sten 
The  patient  was  put  to  bed;  his  pulse  was  upwards  of  a  hundred 
and  forty.    Upon  touching  the  thigh  the  man  thought  tha  it  Mas 
hi  foot  Lt  wis  pressed-showing  that  the  sensibihty  of  the  hmb 
had  become  miperfect.    The  patient  remamed  comfortable  untd  the 
foUowing  evening,  when  he  vomited,  and  his  f^ces  again  passed  from 
hTin^oluntariry.    He  passed  a  restless  mght,  and  vomited  at 
fnLvals  :  his  pulse  was  104,  weak  and  small;  his  countenance  was 
^Lus-  he  complained  of  pain  in  his  head,  and  his  urme  kept 
Shng  from  him.   He  gradually  became  weaker  and  weaker,  and 
died  forty  hours  after  the  operation. 

Upon  a  post-mortem  examination,  no  sign  of  peritonei  mflam- 
..ati^n  was  found,  but  adhesive  matter  had  glued  together  the  edges 
S  the  wound.    The  Ugature  had  been  passed  around  the  aorta 
!bout  tree-quarters  of  an  inch  above  its  bifurcation,  and  more  than 
where  it  is  crossed  by  the  ^-^-um:  neither  ^^^^^^ 
tine  nor  omentum  had  been  included  m  the  hgature.    On  laymg 
onen:  the  a^rta  a  clot  of  more  than  an  inch  in  length  was  found  to 
hC  eLd   be  artery  above  the  hgature,  and  both  common  Jiacs 
have  sealea  J  ^  ^   the  continuation  of 

"Totthich  had  firm     iu  tt  aorta  below  the  point  of  compres 
'  of  rSiUon  wLch  proved  that  the  aorta  itself  is  as  competent 
T^j::t^to  become  obliterated  by  the  apphcation  of  a 

''"'The  aneurismal  sac  was  of  enormous  size,  and  -ached 

the  common  ihac  artery  to  Poupart's  hgament,  encroachmg  on  the 

"'ca1e'tt'!:lttanding  its  unsuccessful  result,  seems  to  my 
.i  e^bhsh  the  propriety  of  ^^e^^^^^^^^  ^^TSr 

^der  favourable  circumstances.     ^  f  J?  "  the  first 

^.ley  ^^^^^^^^^j'^Vt^  passed  his 
^Z^.^^^      the  strongest  possible  indication  of 

prostrated  vital  power.  «,coiid  volmne  of 

^     Sir  Astley  Cooper  says  m  a  not   m  to  -eco^ 
Surgical  Leetures  p.  7%  (edited  by  M  .Tynel  J  .^.^^  ^^^^.^ 

McM  I  lately  P-f"™'^!"^^ I  ?ould  «itl.  little  difflcalty  Lave 
Poupart's  ligament,  I  think  1  couk  ^  ^,„„1J  I 

reached  ^^'^  ^'^'^  XTrl^tCTZ  aorta,  I  should 
again  thiiA  it  advisable  to  place  a  'V'™  „    i  joubt,  how- 

p?eter  this  method  to  the  one  I  before  adopted. 
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ever,  whether  Sir  Astley  Cooper  would  have  succeeded  in  his  case, 
unless  he  had  performed  the  operation  on  the  right  side  of  the 
abdomen,  and  this  would  have  complicated  the  steps,  as  he  would 
have  had  to  cross  the  inferior  vena  cava  to  reach  the  aorta ;  for,  had 
he  made  his  section  on  the  left  side,  not  only  would  the  aneurismal 
sac  have  limited  his  space,  but  there  would  have  been  gi-eat  danger 
of  hemorrhage  as  soon  as  he  had  divided  the  parietes  of  the  abdo- 
men. Moreover,  it  has  now  been  sufficiently  proved  that  there  is 
not  that  danger  in  opening  the  peritoneal  cavity  in  health,  which 
was  at  one  time  so  much  dreaded  by  surgeons  :  I  should,  therefore, 
in  an  attenuated  patient,  proceed  in  the  manner  followed  by  Sir 
Astley  Cooper,  in  the  case  already  described. 

Operation  of  tying  the  common  iliac  artery. — The  common  iliac 
arteries  do  not  send  off  any  branches  of  importance  in  their  course 
from  the  space  between  the  fourth  and  fifth  lumbar  vertebrae  to  the 
sacro-ihac  symphyses,  where  they  divide  into  the  internal  and  external 
branches.  These  arteries  are  but  little  subject  to  disease,  and  I 
beheve  there  are  no  instances  on  record  in  which  a  hgature  has 
been  passed  around  them,  except  for  the  cure  of  aneurism  of  some 
more  distant  branch.  I  have  never  myself  performed  tliis  operation, 
but  once  saw  it  done  by  Mr.  Guthrie. 

The  operation  is  performed  in  the  foUovring  manner: — The 
patient  is  placed  on  a  table,  with  the  shoulders  shghtly  raised  and 
supported  by  pillows,  and  the  thigh  on  the  diseased  side  elevated  for 
the  purpose  of  relaxing  the  abdominal  muscles.  An  incision  is  made, 
commencing  an  inch  above  the  anterior  and  superior  spinous  process 
of  the  ilium,  and  continued  downwards  to  the  internal  abdominal  ring, 
keeping  it  parallel  to  the  curve  of  the  ilium,  and  in  the  direction  of 
Poupart's  hgament.  This  first  incision  is  only  intended  to  divide  the 
skin  and  superficial  fascia :  the  edges  of  the  wound  are  now  to  be 
separated,  when  the  tendon  of  the  external  abdominal  obhque  muscle 
will  be  seen,  and  must  be  divided,  the  opening  being  made  of  equal 
size  -vvith  the  external  incision,  and  as  much  of  the  oblique  muscle 
itself  as  may  be  exposed,  is  also  to  be  cut  through.  A  director  is 
next  to  be  passed  beneath  the  free  edges  of  the  internal  obhque 
and  ti-ansversahs  muscles,  great  care  being  taken  in  this  step  not 
to  puncture  the  fascia  transversahs  by  the  director,  the  muscles 
are  to  be  divided,  by  which  means  the  fascia  transversahs,  or 
internal  abdominal  fascia,  will  be  completely  exposed :  this  fascia  is 
now  to  be  cautiously  opened  to  the  same  extent  as  the  first  incision, 
when  by  passing  the  fingers  into  the  wound,  the  peritoneum  can  be 
readily  separated  from  the  iliac  fossa.  These  steps  being  completed,! 
the  peritoneum  must  be  separated  from  the  fascia  iliaca  by  insinui 
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ating  the  fingers  between  them ;  and  if  the  hand  be  now  directed 
towards  the  sacro-iliac  symphysis,  the  division  of  the  common  Uiac 
into  the  internal  and  external  branches  may  be  distinctly  felt ;  and 
as  the  common  trunk  is  in  this  region  only  loosely  connected  with 
the  psoas  muscle,  the  aneurismal  needle,  conducted  by  the  fore- 
finger, may  be  readily  passed  behind  it. 

The  most  difficult  step  in  this  operation  is  raising  the  peritoneal 
ba-  and  its  contents,  to  obtain  sufficient  room  to  tie  the  artery, 
without  endangering  the  peritoneum.    This  is  best  effected  by  an 
assistant  standing  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  patient  from  the 
operator,  and  drawing  the  viscera  carefully  towards  himself,  by 
placing  his  hand  beneath  the  bag  of  the  peritoneum.    In  passing 
the  ligature  in  this  operation,  great  care  must  be  taken  that  the 
ui-eter  be  not  included  within  it ;  and  as  that  canal  passes  in  fi'ont 
of  the  ihac  vessels,  it  should  be  raised,  with  the  pentoneum,  by  the 
assistant.    Such  are  the  steps  of  the  operation  by  which  (m  the 
opinion  of  Sir  Astley  Cooper)  the  aorta  might  be  more  easily 
reached  than  by  those  which  he  adopted  in  the  case  of  tymg  that 
vessel,  as  already  described. 

Some  surgeons  have  recommended  another  mode  of  proceedmg 
in  tying  the  common  ihac  artery-viz-  first  to  make  an  mcision 
through  the  skin  of  the  abdomen  paraUel  to  the  epigastric  a.-tery 
This  incision  is  to  commence  about  an  inch  above  the  centre  of 
Poupart's  hgament,  and  be  continued  upwards  for  four  inches, 
terminating  at  the  outer  edge  of  the  rectus  muscle  so  as  to  ex- 
pose the  tendon  of  the  external  abdominal  obhque     This  -d°n 
lo  be  divided  :  the  three  layers  of  abdominal  muscles  -e  then  o  b^^ 
cautiously  cut  through,  and  an  opemng  made  m  the  fascia  trans- 
by  the  finge^-nail,  so  that  the  cavity  of  the  abdomen  ^ay 
be  entered;  the  peritoneum  is  then  to  be  detached 
fossa,  in  the  same  manner  as  I  have  descnbed  above,  and  the  Aessel 

^"Tconsider  this  last  operation  much  -re  difficuh^  1^^^^^^^^^^^ 

former,  because  ^  .^^^^^^^^^^^ 
branches  from  the  epigastric  artery,  the  bleeding  ^ 

ffion  •  and  3rdly,  because  in  the  proposed  vertical  incision 
5::i;2  vessell  would  be  much  more  likely  to  ^^^^^ 

Operation  of  tying  the  internal  rhac  f'f'^^^^^^^^^^^  the 
island  of  Santa  Cruz,  was  the  first  ^^^^^  P^^^^^^  "  ^^^^f 'J  Lmps, 
internal  iliac  artery.  The  operation  proved  successful;  and  peilmi 
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from  the  length  of  its  coiu'se  before  it  divides,  and  the  numerous 
branches  which  it  then  sends  off,  which  all  freely  anastomose  with 
the  artery  on  the  opposite  side,  there  is  scarcely  any  artery  in  the 
body  which  affords  a  greater  probability  of  a  successful  termination 
to  the  operation;  but  still  it  must  be  admitted  that  it  is  one  of  the 
most  difficult  to  reach,  owing  to  the  depth  of  its  situation,  its  near 
approach  to  the  mesian  line,  and  its  close  proximity  to  its  corresponding 
vein,  external  iliac  artery,  and  the  ureter.  Had  I  to  tie  this  artery, — 
an  operation  I  have  never  performed, — I  should  proceed  exactly  in 
the  same  manner  as  in  the  operation  of  tying  the  common  ihac.  An 
advantage  may  perhaps  be  gained  as  to  the  ease  with  which  the  artery 
can  be  reached  after  the  incision  has  been  made,  by  remembering  that 
the  origin  of  the  internal  ihac  is  in  the  centre  of  a  line  di^awn 
from  the  anterior  and  superior  spinous  process  of  the  ilium  to  the 
umbilicus.  Even  in  the  dead  subject,  I  have  found  this  operation 
very  difficult,  for  in  the  force  necessary  to  hold  the  mass  of  intes- 
tines back,  there  is  great  danger  of  wounding  the  peritoneum;  and 
if  a  large  opening  be  made  through  that  membrane,  the  difficulties 
in  the  further  course  of  the  operation  would  be  almost  insuperable. 

Operation  ofhjing  the  external  iliac  artery. — In  the  operation  of 
tying  the  external  iliac  artery,  either  the  vertical,  or  oblique  lateral 
incision  may  be  employed  :  the  former  was  first  recommended  by  Mr. 
Abernethy ;  the  latter  is  generally  Imown  as  "  Sir  Astley  Cooper's 
operation."  For  the  reasons  abeady  given,  I  prefer  the  incision 
made  in  the  course  of  the  tendinous  fibres  of  the  external  obhque 
muscle,  to  that  made  vertically  through  the  parietes  of  the  abdo- 
men ;  and  having  performed  this  operation  on  nine  occasions,  I  can 
speak  confidently  of  the  facdities  in  the  lateral  method. 

In  the  first  case  in  which  I  tied  this  artery,  I  commenced  the 
incision  about  two  inches  on  the  inner  side  of  the  anterior  and 
superior  spinous  process  of  the  ihum,  and  continued  it  downwards 
and  inwards,  terminatiag  in  the  space  between  the  internal  ring 
and  the  spinous  process  of  the  pubes. 

This  incision  followed,  therefore,  the  course  of  the  spermatic 
chord  after  it  issued  from  the  internal  ring,  and  merely  divided  the 
skin  and  superficial  fascia.  The  tendon  of  the  external  abdominal 
oblique  muscle  was  next  divided,  and  the  inguinal  canal  conse- 
quently laid  open.  I  now  laid  hold  of  the  chord,  and  turning  up 
the  free  edges  of  the  internal  obhque  and  transversahs  muscles, 
exposed  the  spermatic  chord  at  its  point  of  exit  from  the  cavity 
of  the  abdomen,  the  orifice  being,  however,  concealed  by  the 
fascia  spermatica  interna.  This  fascia,  which  is,  indeed,  only  an 
extension  of  the  internal  abdominal  fascia,  was  cautiously  torn 
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ttrough  by  the  finger-nail,  and  the  opening   enlarged   by  a 
bistoury,  introduced  upon  a  director.     The  finger  was  now  di- 
rected deeply  downwards  and  inwards  towards  the  linea  ileo 
pectinea,  where  the  artery  was  readily  felt;  and  the  spermatic 
chord  being  drawn  and  held  upwards  and  inwards  by  an  assist- 
ant, the  artery  was  easily  separated  from  its  vein  by  means  of  the 
finger-nail,  and  the  aneurismal  needle  with  a  hgature  passed  be- 
hind it,  being  directed  from  within  to  without.    In  three  or  four 
of  my  early  cases  I  met  with  considerable  difficulty  in  ascertaining 
when  I  had  reached  the  peritoneum  through  the  internal  ab- 
dominal fascia;  for,  in  consequence  of  the  prolongation  of  the 
former  along  the  chord,  these  two  dehcate  membranes  he  m  such 
close  contiguity  as  to  render  their  separation  extremely  difficult 
In  this  mode  of  operating,  the  spermatic  chord  also  tends  much 
to  Hmit  the  space  required  in  securing  the  artery:  I  have  there- 
fore latterly  adopted  a  modification  of  the  operation,  and  mstead 
of  extending  the  first  incision  beyond  the  internal  nng  m  the 
course  of  the  inguinal  canal,  I  stopped  at  the  nng,  and  then  cut 
through  the  tendon  of  the  external  abdominal  obhque  muscle,  so  as 
to  expose  the  attachment  of  the  internal,  obhque,  and  transversahs 
muscles,  to  Poupart^s  hgament.    After  dividing  the  attachment  of 
these  muscles,  they  are  to  be  turned  up,  when  the  internal  abdo- 
minal fascia,  which  is  in  this  situation  strongly  developed  will  be 
brought  into  view,  and  in  consequence  of  its  great  tenacity  offers 
none  of  those  difficulties  which  are  experienced,  when  the  opemng 
through  it  is  made  on  the  inner  side  of  the  internal  abdoniinal  nng. 
The  fascia  when  divided  is  here  so  perfectly  free  from  adhesion  to 
the  peritoneum,  that  the  operator  possesses  great  facility  m  elevatmg 
the  peritoneum  and  enclosed  viscera  from  the  ihac  fossa,  and  in 
reacMng  the  external  iliac  artery.    In  the  performance  of  the 
operation  last  described,  I  have  been  able  --pletely   ^  ex^^^ 
the  artery  before  applying  the  Hgature;  while  m  the  method  I  first 
adopTed  I  never  daLd  sufficiently  to  separate  the  peritoneum  from 
fts Attachment  to  the  fascia,  to  enable  me  to  see  the  ^^^^^^^^  .  M 
I  passed  the  ligature  aromid  it.    I  have  already  described  a  case 
in  wS  I  secured  this  artery,when  speaking  of  the  process  by  which 
an  a  tery  is  obliterated  by  a  hgature;  but  in  that  case  I  did  not 
"ccVas  no  coagulum  formed,  and  upon  separation  of  the  hga- 
ture  fatal  1^^^^^^^^^  tlie  operation  of  seciu^ng  the 

femor^l'Lty  t  popliteal' aneurism,  on  ^^^^^^^^ 
cultural  labourer,  a^t.  36.  There  was  nothing  P-^^l^J^  f 
operation,  and  he  appeared  to  be  gomg  on  favourably  until 
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sixth  day,  when  the  M'ound  put  on  an  erysipelatous  inflammation  : 
this  was  treated  in  the  usual  mannei',  and  easily  subdued.  On  the 
eleventh  day  after  the  operation,  a  severe  heemorrhage  occurred,  but 
was  restrained  by  pressure :  it  recui-red,  however,  in  the  course  of 
the  day,  when  I  was  sent  for,  and  immediately  tied  the  external 
iliac  ai-tery.  All  hemorrhage  ceased,  and  the  patient  appeared  to 
be  going  on  remarkably  well,  until  the  8th  of  March,  when  he  was 
attacked  -with  vomiting  and  symptoms  of  great  depression;  the 
vomiting  contmued  at  intervals  throughout  the  night :  the  coun- 
tenance was  anxious;  pulse  quick  and  feeble,  and  the  sickness 
continued  in  the  most  distressing  manner,  unreheved  by  any  reme- 
dies that  were  administered;  and  on  the  seventh  day  after  the 
^apphcation  of  the  ligature  to  the  external  iliac  artery,  the  patient 
died.  The  friends  would  not  allow  the  body  to  be  examined.  But 
the  death  of  this  patient  appeared  to  result  rather  from  the  great 
depression  caused  by  the  origmal  loss  of  blood,  than  from  any  cir- 
cumstance attributable  to  the  second  operation. 

In  January,  1823,  a  poor  man  called  to  obtain  the  advice  of 
Sir  Astley  Cooper,  who  at  that  time  saw  a  great  number  of  patients 
gratuitously.  He  was  the  subject  of  an  aneurism  of  the  femoral 
artery,  opposite  to  the  pomt  where  that  vessel  perforates  the  adduc- 
tor magnus.  Sii-  Astley  placed  the  patient  under  my  care,  and  as 
at  this  time  I  had  not  been  appointed  sm-geon  to  Guy's  Hospital, 
I  placed  him  in  private  lodgings.  On  examining  the  case,  I  found 
the  artery  diseased  just  below  Poupart's  hgament,  and  therefore 
could  not,  as  I  intended,  apply  the  hgature  upon  the  superficial 
femoral  artery ;  I  consequently  determined  upon  tying  the  external 
ihac.  I  performed  the  operation  by  laying  open  the  inguinal 
canal;  entering  the  abdomen  by  tearing  through  the  prolongation 
of  the  internal  abdominal  fascia  on  the  chord,  I  found  considerable 
difficulty  in  raising  the  peritoneum,  but  succeeded,  however,  in 
placing  a  ligature  round  the  artery.  On  the  twenty-first  day  the 
hgature  came  away,  and  the  wound  healed  favom-ably.  Sloughing 
of  the  foot  ultimately  supervened,  but  after  removing  the  two  outer 
metatarsal  bones  the  patient  perfectly  recovered. 

Hans  Jacobs,  set.  44,  a  Danish  sailor,  was  admitted  into  Guy's 
Hospital  on  the  16th  of  July.  1831,  with  a  large  anem-ism  a  little 
below  Poupart's  hgament,  over  which  the  swelhng  partly  extended. 
The  lateral  dimensions  of  the  tumour  exceeded  the  vertical :  it  was 
more  sohd  at  its  outer  part  than  in  the  centre ;  the  pulsation  was 
extremely  strong.  On  the  19th  I  placed  a  ligatui-e  around  the 
external  iliac  artery,  and  in  this  case  I  made  my  first  incision  so  as 
to  cross  the  internal  ring;  in  securing  the  artery  through  the  ring. 
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I  experienced  the  same  difficulty  I  have  already  mentioned,  in 
raising  the  peritoneum.  The  temperature  of  the  limb  was,  on  the 
day  after  the  operation,  a  degree  and  a  half  higher  than  that  of  the 
opposite  leg.  On  the  31st  the  hgature  came  away,  and  shortly 
after  the  patient  was  discharged  quite  well,  the  wound  heahng  by 

granulation.  /.  i 

George  Sullivan,  set.  34,  by  profession  a  flute-player,  of  cachectic 
appearance,  from  the  irregular  habits  of  Hving  almost  inseparable 
from  his  occupation  as  a  tavern  musician.    He  described  that  about 
a  month  before  his  admission  into  the  hospital  (on  August  29, 1836) 
he  accidentally  discovered  a  pulsating  tumour  about  the  centre  of 
the  middle  third  of  the  right  thigh,  just  in  the  tract  of  the  femoral 
artery.   He  could  not  attribute  it  to  any  accident  or  violent  exertion.^ 
The  tumour  was  about  the  size  of  a  large  hen's  egg,  and  was  easily 
emptied  either  by  pressure  upon  it,  or  upon  the  artery  above,  but  it 
instantaneously  refilled  upon  the  pressure  being  removed.  A  lew  days 
after  his  admission,  I  tied  the  external  ihac  artery,  pm-sumg  the 
same  coui'se  in  the  operation  as  I  have  described  in  the  other  cases. 
On  the  day  foUowing  the  operation  the  limb  was  a  degree  higher  m 
temperature  than  that  on  the  healthy  side,  and  the  patient  was 
perfectly  free  from  pain.    The  next  day  he  had  rather  a  sharp 
attack  of  fever,  attended  by  vomiting,  and  considerable  P^^/^ 
wound.    The  bowels  not  having  been  opened,  he  was  ordered  sahne 
draughts.  This  treatment  was  sufficient  to  reheve  the  febnle  symp- 
toms and  no  further  untoward  circumstances  occmTed.     On  the 
eighteenth  day  after  the  operation  the  hgature  came  away  and 
from  that  moment  the  patient  rapidly  recovered,  and  was  discharged 

"  I  ::;l::d-the  operation  of  tying  the  external  ihac 
artery  by  my  late  colleague,  Mr.  Morgan;  i^ie  oV-r.^on  "- 
dei^  unusually  difficult,  from  the  presence  of  hernia  on  bodi  sd 
The  man  was  the  subject  of  an  aneurismal  —  f 
femoral  artery  at  its  division  into  the  -P^f-^^^f/^^r" 

Lderiug  the  operation  extremely  difflcult :  .t  was  a  difficult;,  1  o. 
e^r  Thich  the  operator,  by  his  great  eoolness  and  prec  s,on, 
^mediately  overoaL,  and  the  patient  reeovered  w,tho„t  an  nn- 

toward  symptom.  ,  .  ^   n    i^^^rv^fnl   Fob  I  K 

John  Bryant,  ^t.  41,  was  admitted  into  the  hospital,  leb.  i  , 
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1814,  with  a  double  aneurism  of  the  right  femoral  arteiy,  the  sacs 
being  about  two  inches  distant  j&-om  each  other,  and  about  four 
inclies  below  Poupart's  ligament.    The  patient  was  short,  stout, 
and  carried  an  appearance  of  recklessness  in  his  countenance.  On 
the  20th  of  February  I  tied  the  external  ihac  artery.    From  the 
stoutness  of  the  patient  I  met  with  more  than  usual  difficulty  in 
exposing  the  vessel,  which  presented  a  diseased  appearance,  it  being 
larger  and  its  coats  thinner  than  natural, — creating  a  fear  in  my 
mind,  when  I  tightened  the  hgatm-e,  that  they  might  possibly  give 
way,  from  the  constriction  ;  nothing  untoward,  however,  occm'red. 
The  next  day  the  patient  complained  of  general  abdominal  tender- 
ness, attended  by  nausea.      His  countenance  was  anxious,  and 
pulse  small  and  hard.    Calomel  and  opium  were  ordered,  and  a 
hght  poultice  over  the  abdomen.    On  the  22nd  the  patient  had  in 
no  respect  improved.    The  abdomen  was  distended,  and  the  bowels 
constipated  :  indeed  the  symptoms  were  so  urgent  and  pecuhar  that 
a  suspicion  crossed  my  mind  that  I  might  possibly  have  included  a 
poi-tion  of  intestine  within  the  ligature.    My  fears  proved,  however, 
unfounded :  for  the  administration  of  half  an  ounce  of  castor  oil 
and  fifteen  drops  of  laudanum  produced  a  copious  healthy  motion. 
On  the  18th  of  March,  twentj^-six  days  after  the  operation,  the 
hgature  came  away  without  the  shghtest  bleeding,  and  the  patient 
remained  for  a  week  in  such  a  state  as  to  lead  to  the  hope  of  rapid 
convalescence.    On  the  29th  of  March,  however,  signs  of  gangrene 
appeared  in  the  little  toe,  and,^  notwithstanding  medical  treatment, 
continued  to  progress  until  the  whole  foot  was  in  a  state  of  spha- 
celus.   On  the  4th  of  April  the  gangrene  had  extended  above  the 
ankle,  the  general  health  of  the  patient  being,  however,  but  httle 
affected.    By  the  12th,  more  than  half  the  leg  was  in  a  state  of 
gangrene,  emitting  a  most  offensive  effluvium,  and  his  constitution 
then  began  to  suffer  from  the  local  aff'ection.    Brandy,  bark, 
ammonia,  and  animal  food,  were  ordered,  and  on  the  18th  a  dis- 
tinct fine  of  demarcation  had  formed  about  two  inches  below  the 
tubercle  of  the  tibia.    The  health  of  the  patient  was  now  much 
unproved,  and  on  the  21st  I  considered  him  in  a  fit  condition  to 
bear  amputation  of  the  hmb.     He  immediately  consented  to  it, 
and  after  the  operation  the  stump  readily  healed  by  granulation 
and  he  left  the  hospital  quite  well  on  the  18th  of  July. 

Henry  Stevens,  set.  51,  a  healthy-looking  man,  of  spare  habit, 
was  admitted  into  the  hospital,  4th  August,  1845,  with  aneurism  of 
the  right  femoral  artery :  he  attributed  the  commencement  of  the 
disease  to  stumbling  over  a  stone  when  carrying  a  heavy  load,  a  few 
months  before.    When-  admitted  to  the  hospital,  the  tumour  was 
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raked  about  two  inches  above  the  level  of  the  thigh,  was  five  inches 
in  diameter,  and  occupied  entirely  the  triangular  space  formed  by  the 
sartorius,  obturator  muscles  and  Poupart's  ligament :  the  latter 
it  partly  overlapped.     The  pulsation  was  very  strong,  and  the 
whizzing  sound  loud  upon  auscultation.    The  arterial  system  gene- 
rally, as  weU  as  the  lungs,  was  pronounced  healthy.    Owmg  to  the 
patient  being  somewhat  out  of  health  when  admitted  mto  the 
hospital,  he  was  not  operated  on  until  the  14th  inst.    In  this  case 
I  changed  my  plan  in  the  operation,  maldng  the  mcision  to  termi- 
nate entirely  on  the  outer  side  of  the  internal  abdominal  rmg,  and 
instead  of  turning  up  the  free  edges  of  the  internal  oblique  and 
transversahs  muscles,  I  cut  through  their  attachments,  to  Poupart  s 
ligament,  and  thus  only  exposed  the  iliac  portion  of  the  mternal 
abdominal  fascia;  on  the  division  of  this  I  easily  separated  the 
peritoneum  from  the  iliac  fosa,  and  brought  the  artery  distmctly 
into  view  :  scarcely  any  blood  was  lost  in  the  operation.  The 
patient  was  removed  to  bed,  and  the  limb,  shghtly  flexed  was  wholly 
enveloped  in  flannel :  eight  hours  after  the  operation  the  tempera- 
ture of  the  limb  had  risen  to  99°,  while  that  of  the  sound  hmb  m  as 
97°:  on  the  following  day,  the  temperature  on  the  s^le  of  the  dis- 
ease had  increased  to  102°,  that  of  the  ^^^erjide  bemg  101  • 

From  this  time  until  the  1st  of  September,  the  patient  did  not 
present  any  alarming  symptoms,  although  his  general  co^-W^^ion^ 
powers  remained  unimproved;  his  tongue  became  brown  his  pulse 
Sle,  and  appetite  bad;  still  his  spirits  were  g-d  and  he  see-^ 
confident  of  recovery;  but  on  the  1st  of  September,  at  10  p.m., 
the  dresser  was  sent  for  in  consequence  of  a  l^^J 
wound-  before  his  arrival  in  the  ward,  the  bleedmg  had,  howe^ei 
leaded  not  more  than  about  four  ounces  of  arterial  blood  ha.-n  g 
been  lost.    The  next  day  the  spirits  of  the  f^fj:"^ 
depressed  •  pulse  96,  and  feeble,  and  a  samous  discharge  contmued 
the  Xle  day  from  the  wound;  the  ligature  now  seemed  to  p^^ 
Wl  farthe/from  the  wound,  as  if  it  were  -P-f  ^^^^^^^^^ 
arterv  but  owing  to  the  tendency  to  haemorrhage,  the  dies  er 
dared  not  ascertin  the  fact;  on  the  3i^  of  September  bleeding 
Lin  occun-ed;  about  four  ounces  of  blood  were  lo.t,  but  t^e 
Eii^las  sapped  by  Y^^' ^ ^^^^^^ 
=;n;:^  tie  thus  compile,  con. 

ZLZl  the  bleeding'    The  ^^^^^^i:^  f  S 
the  tourniquet  was  removed;  no  blood  ^^^^^ffrom  ^^^^^ 
grumous  discharge,  apparently  from  the  sa  ,  ^^^^^^^^^^^^ 
A  sloughing  over  the  ilium,  which  seemed  to  have  been  pro 
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by  the  pressm-e  of  the  tourniquet,  now  commenced :  the  patient 
gradually  became  weaker;  his  appetite  continued  bad;  his  pulse 
was  130.  The  grumous  discharge  increased,  the  sac  becoming 
proportiouably  softer,  and  on  the  15th,  matter  appeared  to  be 
making  its  way  down  the  thigh;  an  opening  was  made,  and  a  con- 
siderable quantity  of  grumous  matter^  similar  to  that  discharged 
from  the  wound,  was  evacuated ;  his  pulse  could  now  scarcely  be 
counted,  from  its  feebleness  and  rapidity;  his  face  was  bedewed 
with  perspiration.  At  11  p.m.,  on  the  same  day,  arterial  haemor- 
rhage came  on,  and  at  12  o'clock  he  died. 

Examination  twelve  hours  after  death. — The  parts  about  the 
wound  were  in  a  state  of  gangrene.  The  external  iliac  artery 
was  divided  at  the  point  where  the  ligature  had  been  apphed, 
and  the  two  ends  were  gangrenous.  Upon  making  a  section  of 
the  upper  portion  of  the  artery,  a  firm  coagulum,  about  half  an 
inch  in  length,  was  found,  but  at  some  distance  from  the  truncated 
extremity,  the  interspace  being  filled  with  the  same  kind  of  grumous 
matter  which  had  been  discharged  from  the  wound  during  hfe. 
The  bleeding  had  evidently  taken  place  from  the  lower  extremity 
of  the  artery,  m  which  no  coagulum  was  found.  The  femoral 
artery  passed  through  the  centre  of  the  diff"used  anem-ism,  and  just 
below,  where  the  profunda  was  given  off,  a  second  aneui-ism  was 
found. 

WiUiam  West,  set.  36,  was  admitted  into  Guy's,  20th  January, 
1847.   He  stated  that  about  three  months  before  his  attention  was 
first  attracted  to  a  pulsating  tumour,  about  the  size  of  a  pullet's 
egg,  situated  in  the  left  groin,  just  below  Poupart's  ligament ;  he 
could  not  trace  it  to  any  cause,  never  having  received  either  a  blow 
or  sprain;  the  tumour  remained  unchanged  in  form  or  size  until 
two  days  previous  to  his  admission  into  the  hospital,  when,  while 
walking  briskly  along  the  pavement,  he  slipped  off"  the  kerb-stone, 
falhng  heavily  in  the  road ;  at  the  same  time  he  most  distinctly 
felt  the  tumour  give  way:   the  thigh  immediately  became  much 
enlarged,  and  he  stated  that  he  distinctly  felt  "  something  hot 
running  down  the  inside  of  his  tliigh."    He  was  carried  home, 
and  remained  in  bed  thirty-six  hours,  sufi'ering  considerable  pain 
from  the  great  distention  of  the  integuments  of  the  thigh,  attended 
by  a  sensation  of  numbness  and  cold  in  the  leg.  On  the  afternoon 
of  the  second  day  after  the  accident,  he  was  brought  to  the  hospital 
About  four  hours  after  his  admission,  I  saw  him.   On  examination 
I  found  the  left  thigh  nearly  double  the  size  of  the  right,  being  par- 
ticularly prominent  about  the  upper  tliird  of  its  anterior  surface  •  but 
the  whole  thigh  was  tense,  the  extravasation  of  blood  extending  to  the 
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knee,  and  pulsation  being  distinctly  evident  throughout  the  whole 
course  of  the  thigh.    I  felt  assured  that  delay  was  madraissible,  and 
immediately  proposed  to  the  patient  the  apphcation  of  a  ligature 
around  the  external  iliac  artery:  he  consented,  and  was  removed  at 
once  to  the  operating  theatre.    The  steps  followed  in  this  opera- 
tion were  the  same  as  those  in  that  last  described,  the  arteiy  bemg 
very  easily  exposed.    The  hgature  came  away  on  the  twenty-third 
day  and  the  patient  recovered  without  any  bad  symptom;  the  only 
poiiJt  worthy  of  notice  being  the  circumstance  that  the  temperature 
of  the  limb  operated  on  always  exceeded  (during  the  progress  of 
the  cure)  that  on  the  healthy  side  by  thi^e  or  four  degrees. 

I  have  performed  this  operation  successfully  m  one  other 
instance,  but  camiot  find  the  details  of  the  case.    I  therefore  only 
mention  it  here,  as  it  appears  to  me  desirable  that  m  an  operation 
so  important,  correct  statistical  accounts  should  be  preserved,  to 
show  the  proportion  of  cures  out  of  the  whole  number  of  operations 
Dcrformed.    I  beheve,  that  although  from  its  situation  the  placing 
a  ligatxire  around  the  iliac  artery  is  a  formidable  operation  a 
favourable  result  can  be  more  confidently  anticipated  than  m  the 
case  of  any  other  ai'tery  of  great  magnitude:  this  arises  from  two 
principal  circumstances-firstly,  that  through  the  greater  part  of 
its  length-viz.  from  the  sacro-ihac  symphysis  to  Poupart  s  hga- 
xnent-^no  branch  of  any  importance  is  given  off  so  as  to  mterfere 
with  the  formation  of  the  clot ;  and  that,  secondly,  the  free  anasto- 
mosis between  the  branches  of  the  internal  and  external  drac 
arteries  on  the  thigh  is  sufficient  to  carry  on  the  circvdation  to  the 
lower  extremity. 
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COXTIN-UATION  OF   DISEASES  AND  INJURIES  OF  THE 
VASCULAR  SYSTEM. 

Tying  the  femoral  artery— Usualhj  required  for  popliteal  aneurism 
—  Frequency  of  popliteal  aneurism  —  Cases  of  tying  femoral 
artery — Difficulties  arising  from  unusual  distribution  of  the  vessel 
— Popliteal  aneurism  does  not  necessarily  indicate  aneurismal 
diathesis — Prognosis  favourable  in  tying  femoral  artery — Tying 
popliteal  artery — Generally  inadmissible— Reasons  why— Tying 
posterior  tibial  artery— Tying  posterior  tibial  in  the  middle  of  the 
^eg— Tying  anterior  tibial  artery— Treatment  of  patients  before 
and  afta-  operation— Separation  of  the  ligature— Question  if 
propel'  to  apply  a  ligature  for  aneurism,  ivhen  aneurismal  dia- 
thesis is  evident— Can  only  be  determined  by  the  judgment  of  the 
surgeon —  Conclusion. 

Operation  of  tying  the  femoral  artery.— This  operation  is  most  fre- 
quently required  in  aneurism  of  the  popliteal  artery,  or  of  the  lower 
portion  of  the  femoral  artery  itself:  it  may,  however,  be  rendered 
necessary  by  wounds  of  the  femoral,  and  in  cases  of  secondary 
bleeding  after  amputation,  when  the  haemorrhage  takes  place  so 
long  after  the  operation  as  to  render  it  unadvisable  to  lay  open  the 
stump.  In  my  own  practice,  I  have  tied  the  artery  under  each  of 
these  different  circmnstances. 

The  comparative  frequency  of  popliteal  aneurism  is  not  easily 
explained ;  it  has  been  attributed  to  pecuhar  kinds  of  employment, 
which  affect  the  position  of  the  limbs,  or  requii-e  the  constant  exer- 
cise of  particular  muscles  :  thus  postiUons  and  coachmen  have  been 
said  to  be  most  subject  to  popliteal  aneurism.  My  own  experience 
does  not,  however,  support  this  view ;  and  I  am  inclined  to  think 
that  persons  who,  from  the  nature  of  their  occupation,  are  obliged  to 
carry  great  weights,  are  most  susceptible  to  the  disease. 

In  reviemng  the  anatomical  relations  of  the  pophteal  artery  it 
will  be  seen  that  through  the  greater  part  of  the  pophteal  space  it 
derives  but  little  support  beyond  that  aflForded  by  the  loose  ceUular 
tissue  of  the  region;  aud  that,  during  the  violent  motions  of  the 
knee-joint,  the  vessel  is  subject  to  great  tension  and  contortion 
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This  vessel  also  sends  off  witliin  the  popliteal  space  the  superior  and 
inferior  pairs  of  articular  arteries,  and  a  large  azygos  branch  which 
supplies  the  interior  of  the  knee-joint.    The  branching  oft  of  these 
vessels,  particularly  the  single  one  which  springs  from  the  centre 
of  the  main  trunk,  must,  I  think,  >yeakeu  the  artery.  Another 
circumstance  which  proves  to  me  that  the  frequency  of  pophtea 
aneurism  arises  from  some  peculiar  physical  cause,  is  the  fact,  that 
many  persons  have  had  aneurisms  in  this  region  on  both  sides  when 
there  appeared  to  be  no  aneurismal  diathesis:  and  I  have  myself 
performed  the  operation  on  both  extremities  in  three  several  cases. 

On  Dec  22nd,  1839,  G.  Woodmg,  set.  38,  was  admitted  into 
Guy's  Hospital,  with  aneurism  of  the  left  popliteal  artery  :  his  occu- 
pation entailed  the  necessity  of  carrying  great  weights  from  U  to 
3  cwt     Ten  months  before  his  admission,  when  hea^nly  laden,  he 
sHpped  down  a  stair;  at  the  time  he  experienced  great  pam  m  the 
Jee-  this,  however,  soon  left  him,  but  afterwai'ds  recurred,  and 
for  three  months  previous  to  his  coming  into  the  hospital  he  had 
had  a  swelling  in  the  ham  of  the  size  of  a  walnut.    This  was  a  grea 
^pediment  to  his  walking,  and  he  was  obliged  to  ^ve  up  his  usual 
emnloyment  a  week  before  he  came  into  the  hospital     men  ad- 
Sed  he  seemed  to  be  in  good  health;  stated  that  he  had  never 
Taken  mercury ;  and  that,  although  he  took  porter  freely,  he  was 
not  a  Tunkard.    The  left  popliteal  space  was  completely  occupied 
r  .  firm  toour  •  by  slight  pressm^e  of  the  artery  above  the  tumour, 
thVswdlin^^^^^^^  le-  tense,  but  the  general  pulsation 

^^ll^e.  a  hgatui.  on  the  femoral  arteiy,  al.ut 
an  inch  below  the  profionda;  the  sheath  was  much  redder  than 
rid  thickened  as  if  from  inflammatory  action :  two  nerves 

edges  of  the  -oM^    Ou  «,e      ^^^^       ^^^^^^  ^^.^^ 

"^Z  "l^ re  ~  b  ut  two  U  from  the  date  of  the  tost 
cured.    In  tne  couihe  o/fT.p1iosratalAvith  an  anem-ismal 

operation,  thi.  man  agam  W™"^,'^"^^'^^^^^^^  fte  operation 
tumom-  in  the  opposite  ham.    n  the  «  >'7'^^^^^^  be 

had  bee.  Vr^^'^y.^Zfa^oLT^Ltini  tumonr,  about 
f  u„d ,  but  on  the  n^t  s,de  the  e  P  ^^^^^ 

the  size  of  halt  an  oiange.  na-^sin''  the  aneurismal 

femoral  artery  for  this  second  '  l,,t  on  tight- 

needle,  rather  a  brisk  venous  hemorrhage  occmied  j 
ening  th.  ligature  it  immediately  ceased :  and  tins  1 
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times  found  to  be  the  case — so  that  venous  haemorrhage  never  now 
causes  me  to  hesitate  in  securing  the  artery  at  once,  as  this,  I  have 
found,  invariably  stops  it.  The  temperatiu-e  of  the  Hmb  upon  which 
the  operation  was  performed  was  m  this  case  5°  above  that  in  which 
the  ai-tery  had  been  formerly  tied.  The  ligatiu-e  came  away  on  the 
thu-teenth  day,  and  the  patient  left  the  hospital  on  the  4th  of  April, 
quite  recovered.  He  has  ever  since  followed  his  original  laborious 
occupation,  and  has  within  a  week  paid  a  visit,  in  perfect  health,  to  the 
sister  of  the  ward  in  which  he  was  placed  when  in  the  hospital. 

Thomas  Forster,  a  bricklayer,  set.  38,  of  a  leuco-phlegmatic 
temperament,,  was  admitted,  19th  July,  1836,  with  pophteal  aneu- 
rism on  the  right  side.  I  tied  the  femoral  artery  on  the  second  day 
after  his  admission,  as  he  suflFered  considerable  pain  in  the  hmb. 
The  hgatm-e  came  away  on  the  eleventh  day,  but  the  wound  sup- 
purated, and  was  a  long  time  in  healing.  He,  however,  left  the 
hospital,  perfectly  convalescent,  seventeen  weeks  after  his  admission. 
Four  years  afterwards,  on  the  14th  of  March,  1840,  Forster  was 
again  admitted  for  popliteal  aneurism  in  the  left  hmb,  the  tumour 
bemg  situated  lower  than  usual,  just  at  the  division  of  the  artery 
into  its  tibial  branches.  Venous  haemorrhage  occui'red  in  passing 
the  aneurismal  needle  in  this  case,  but  it  ceased  on  tying  the  artery. 
The  patient  left  the  hospital  quite  well. 

My  thu'd  case  of  popliteal  aneurism  on  both  sides  I  have  already 
related  when  speaking  of  the  cure  of  aneurism  by  compression. 

To  place  a  hgature  round  the  femoral  artery,  the  patient  should 
be  placed  in  the  recumbent  posture,  the  limb  to  be  operated  on 
being  rotated  outwards,  with  the  leg  shghtly  flexed  over  a  pillow, 
as  by  these  means  all  the  muscles  of  the  extremity  are  relaxed,' 
while  the  pillow  affords  a  firm  support,  which  reheves  the  patient 
from  that  anxiety  which  all  persons  feel  when  about  to  submit  to 
an  operation,  lest  any  movement  of  theirs  should  mar  its  success,  or 
expose  them  to  danger.  When  the  patient  is  properly  placed,'  an 
incision  is  made,  commencing  about  two  inches  and  a  half  below 
Poupart's  hgament,  and  extendmg  downwards  in  the  course  of  the 
sartorius  muscle  for  three  inches.  Sometimes,  however,  it  is  diffi- 
cult to  distinguish  this  muscle,  in  consequence  of  the  oedema  which 
so  frequently  accompanies  aneurism  in  consequence  of  the  interrupted 
circulation.  In  that  case,  the  situation  of  the  artery  may  be  ascer- 
tained by  placing  one  end  of  a  tape  in  the  centre  of  Poupart's  liga- 
ment, and  the  other  on  the  inner  side  of  the  patella;  while  a  second 
tape  IS  to  have  its  upper  extremity  placed  on  the  anterior  and  superior 
process  of  the  ileum,  and  its  inferior  on  the  tubercle  of  the  internal 
condyle  of  the  femur— the  spot  at  which  these  two  hnes  cross 

3  E 
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each  other  is  that  at  which  the  hgature  is  to  he  appUed  upon  the 
artery:  hy  commencing  the  incision,  therefore  an  inch  and  a  ha^t 
above'  thl  pomt,  and  carrying  it  an  inch  and  a  half  below  we 
arrive  immediately  at  the  point  we  desire  to  reach     Such  mecna- 
nical  rules,  however,  are  usually  unnecessary,  as  the  mner  edge  ot 
the  sartorius  muscle  is  itself  sufficiently  evident  to  gmde  you  The 
first  incision  should  only  expose  the  fascia  lata,  which  ^  ^^^^^^^^ 
divided  to  the  same  extent  as  the  skin  ;  and  m  each  of  these  steps 
care  must  be  taken  not  to  wound  the  saphena  ^najor  ^em,  which 
may  be  exposed  to  danger.    The  fascia  being  divided,  the  inner 
edge  of  the  sartorius  muscle  comes  into  view,  and  may  be  always 
recognised,  by  the  direction  of  its  fibres  (from  without  to  withm) 
Th^'muscle  is  to  be  drawn  outwards  by  a 
sheath  of  the  femoral  vessels  will  be  presented  to  the  ^aew. 
fht  is  t  be  pinched  up  with  a  pair  of  forceps,  and  a  small  openmg 
cautiously  made  into  it :  the  opening  is  to  be  afterwards  enlarged 
with  a  probe-pointed  bistoury,  or  by  a  scalpel,  having  first  passed  a 
lector  into  it  to  secure  the  artery  fi.om  danger,  th^aneunsm^ 
needL  is^xt  to  be  passed  under  the  artery,  dii-ectmg  itfrom  withm 
Whout  and  using  the  instrument  in  its  passage,  to  separate  the 
irrt  rom'  e  vein  which  is  behind  it.    As  I  have  before  said,  I 
■  tTtheVeedle  until  after  I  have  placed  it  -^er  ^h^ 

as  it'passes  much  more  freely  when  ^—"^'^f;^''^^^^^ 

After  the  needle  is  passed,  the  ligature  must  be  tightened,  we 
are  ttw  Jith  a  sufficient  degree  of  force  to  divide  the  mner  coat 
of  the  krLy :  you  are  not,  however,  to  suppose  that  you  wiU  be 

be  less  tightly  applied  than  m  younger 

ligature  is  eW  flaccid ;  but 

will  cease,  and  the  tumour  itselfwUl  become  m 

this  does  not  always  occur,  »'?'„^f,'™'w\een  appMed,  so 

the  femoral  arte>7  above  ^here  ""V'^;'"  !  J  and  its  pulsation 
that  the  tumour  may  yet  be  ™Pf  ^^j"''^^''^  i'Jeh  must 
continue.    Under  these  en-cumsta„ces  ^^^'^^  ,„„^ 
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prove  ineffectual.  If,  however,  the  pulsation  of  the  tumour  be  very 
much  diminished  by  the  first  ligatui-e,  I  should  be  disposed  to  try 
the  effect  of  compression  before  I  secured  the  second  vessel. 

I  shall  now  relate  a  series  of  cases ;  many  of  them  had  a  fatal 
termination;  but  I  have  selected  them  in  preference  to  those  ending 
successfully,  inasmuch  as  they  show  the  points  of  difficulty  that  are 
likely  to  arise,  not  only  in  the  operation  itself,  but  likewise  in  the 
subsequent  effects  on  the  constitution  of  the  patient,  and  the  in- 
fluence exercised  by  extraneous  circumstances  over  the  curative 
process. 

In  February,  1837,  I  was  requested  by  Mr.  Balderson,  of 
Poland-street,  to  visit  an  ItaHan  gentleman,  Signor  Marani,  about 
thirty  years  of  age,  who  had  a  small  aneurismal  tumour  situated  in 
the  lower  part  of  the  left  popliteal  region;  and  this  had  increased 
so  much  in  size  for  the  few  days  before  I  saw  him  as  to  lead  him 
to  seek  surgical  advice.    Upon  examination  of  the  hmb,  I  was  sur- 
prised to  find  a  cicatrix  ua  the  usual  situation  for  tying  the  femoral 
artery;  and  upon  making  inquiries  on  the  subject,  he  recounted  to 
me  the  foUowing  circumstances:— In  the  August  before,  he  had 
first  perceived  the  pulsating  sweUing  which  now  existed  in  the  ham, 
and  had  discovered  it  by  accident  while  pulling  on  his  stocking, 
but  that  it  gave  him  no  pain;  he  instantly  consulted  Mr.  George 
Greeves,  of  Manchester,  who  explained  to  him  the  nature  of  his  case, 
and  that  the  only  means  of  rehef  was  by  surgical  operation ;  this  was 
performed  early  in  the  September  following,  in  the  presence  of 
Mr.  Wilson  and  another  medical  gentleman.    I  immediately  wrote 
to  Mr.  Greeves  for  further  information  on  the  subject,  and  the  fol- 
lowing is  an  extract  from  his  reply:— In  September  last  I  was 
consulted  by  Signor  Marani,  whom  I  found  labouring  under 
popliteal  aneurism,  and  for  whom  I  tied  the  femoral  artery  in  the 
usual  manner.    The  case  did  remarkably  well  as  far  as  referred  to 
the  separation  of  the  Hgature  and  the  speedy  healing  of  the  wound; 
but  m  twelve  hours  after  the  operation,  the  pulsation  of  the  timiour 
:recurred,  although  at  the  moment  the  hgature  was  tightened,  the 
pulsation  entirely  ceased  in  the  sac,  which  became  flaccid,  and  in 
fact,  could  scarcely  be  felt."    There  can  be  no  doubt  but  that  the 
femoral  artery  had  been  most  properly  secured,  and  that  the  con- 
♦tinuation  of  the  pulsation  of  the  tumour  depended  upon  some 
unusual  free  anastomosis,  or  an  irregular  distribution  and  division 
of  the  femoral  artery  itself;  and  the  latter  was  the  opinion  of 
Mr.  Cusack,  whom  Signor  Marani  consulted  in  Dublin,  to  which 
place  he  was  obhged  to  make  a  visit. 

3  B  3 
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From  this  account  I  was  induced  to  make  a  very  strict  exami- 
nation  of  the  hmb,  and  in  the  course  of  the  cicatnx   I  could 
discover  the  pulsation  of  a  vessel  apparently  about  half  the  me  of 
a  healthy  femoral  artery;  hut  pressure  on  this  vessel  did  not  com- 
niand  the  pulsation  of  the  aneurism.    In  the  lower  tlnrd  of  the 
thigh  iust  where  the  femoral  artery  perforates  the  tendon  of  the 
adductor  magnus  muscle,  the  pulsation  of  the  artery  was  very  per- 
ceptible, and  pressure  here  immediately  stopped  the  P^Bation  m 
the  tumour.    I  did  not,  however,  keep  up  tins  pressure  sufficiently 
Ions  to  ascertain  whether  by  delay  anastomosmg  vessels  might  not 
have  supplied  the  tumour  with  blood;  but  took  it  for  granted  from 
trexperiment,  that  a  hgature  applied  to  the  femoral  artery  whde 
Hunt  r's  canal'  would  lead  to  a  cure  of  the  aneurism, 
r  exlined  my  views  of  the  case  to  my  patient  a.  to  the  probable 
circumTances'^which  had  led  to  the  failure  of  the  last  operation, 
ITproposed  the  application  of  a  second  ^^^^^^^^^  fg^^ 
sented,  and  I  performed  the  operation  on  the  18th  ^^'};  ^^^^^^^ 
I  placed  the  patient  in  the  same  position  as  for  tyn  g  thefemoia 
artery  i  the  high  operation,  and  commenced  the  mcision  m  about 
the  miSlf  of  the  inferior  thh-d  of  the  thigh,  extendmg  it  upward, 
so  as"  encroach  upon  the  middle  third,  tddng  thelme  of  d.^ct  on 
towards  the  centre  of  Poupart's  ligament    and  P^^aHel  the 
Won  of  the  adductor  magnus  muscle  ^^^^t^^^^ 
.r.fl  Pven  seen  by  shght  abduction  of  the  limb.    This  incision  ex 
:  edX  CJatCso™  cave  bein. -,uisite  *o  - 

and,  lying  upon  it,  the  -P^-a  nen.     j"'^  »P-  ,i 

when  I  expected  to  expose,  as  usu^  '^e  rte-j  •  »  ^^^^ 

continue  my  Section  cousiderahly  ^e'^PJ' 

tendon  of  the  adductor  muscle  from  .ts  a">^hmen'Jo 

and  to  reach  the  popliteal  space  ^'"'f^'^'^^^^^^  Vmedil 

which  I  a^comphshed,  hut  -^.-^f^^f^ltfte  pulsation  iu 

ately  after  the  ligature       appl  d      *e  »te;> 

the  tumour  ceased,  hut  m  a  lew  n  ^^^^^ 

heforo  the  operation.    I  ™°  f'X^  tether  could 
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position  upon  a  pillow,  and  applied  a  firm  compress  on  the  aneurism; 
and,  notwithstanding  the  severity  of  the  operation,  Signor  Marani 
remai-ked  that  he  had  lost  the  painM  sensation  in  the  limb  which 
existed  prior  to  the  operation.  Considerable  irritative  fever  followed 
the  operation,  and  the  action  of  the  heart  and  arterial  system  gene- 
rally became  much  affected.  Bleeding,  calomel,  opium,  and  saline 
medicines,  were  had  recourse  to ;  and  to  my  great  satisfaction,  not 
only  were  the  severe  symptoms  overcome,  but  on  the  fifth  day  after 
the  operation  all  pulsation  in  the  aneurism  had  entirely  ceased,  and 
from  that  period  never  recurred. 

Before  the  patient's  recovery  was  complete,  however,  Mr. 
Balderson  and  myself  both  suspected  he  was  the  subject  of  aneu- 
rism of  the  abdominal  aorta,  and  Sh  Astley  Cooper  was  requested 
to  visit  him  in  consultation  with  us :  he  gave  it  as  his  opinion  that 
the  inordinate  action  depended  upon  the  natural  irritabihty  of  the 
constitution,  prescribed  the  sesquichloride  of  u-on,  and  recommended 
him  sea-air  :  in  a  fortnight  he  seemed  to  be  perfectly  recovered,  and 
returned  to  town,  as  he  said,  quite  well ;  and  no  vestige  of  the 
aneurism  could  be  felt.  Signor  Marani  soon  left  London  for 
Milan,  his  native  place ;  and  tlu^ee  years  after,  I  was  informed  by  a 
friend  of  his  Hving  in  London,  that  he  had  died  suddenly  from  the 
bursting  of  an  internal  aneurism. 

Sir  Astley  Cooper  had  once  a  case  somewhat  similar  to  this,  in 
which  he  had  tied  the  femoral  artery  in  the  usual  situation  for 
pophteal  aneurism.  Nothing  particular  occurred  until  a  few  days 
after  the  hgature  had  separated,  when  an  abscess  formed  in  the 
sac,  burst,  and  hemorrhage  repeatedly  occurred,  and  ultimately 
destroyed  the  patient.  Upon  dissection,  it  was  found  that  a  large 
branch  had  been  given  off  by  the  femoral  artery  above  where  the 
ligature  had  been  appHed,  and  had  again  united  with  the  femoral 
just  where  it  became  pophteal,  and  thus  the  obliteration  of  the 
sac  had  been  prevented.  Such  a  distribution  might  have  existed 
m  the  case  of  Signor  Marani;  but  if  so,  a  further  variety  must 
have  existed  in  the  course  of  the  pophteal  artery  thi-ough  the 
adductor  magnus,  unless  Mr.  Greeves'  operation  had  obhterated 
that  trunk,  and  the  vessel  which  I  had  tied  been  the  abnormal 
trunk :  but  even  under  this  supposition,  there  remains  this  inex- 
pUcable  fact,  that  my  hgature  did  not  permanently  stop  the 
pulsation  of  the  sac.  To  this  it  may,  perhaps,  be  answered,  that 
the  result  of  Mr.  Greeves'  operation  would  be  to  have  enlarged 
all  the  anastomosing  branches,  which  for  the  time,  imtil  obstructed 
by  the  inflammation  consequent  upon  the  second  operation,  had 
conveyed  the  blood  to  the  sac.    The  foUowing  supposition  of  the 
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unnatural  division  of  the  femoral  artery  would  give  a  solution  oi 
the  mysteiy  in  which  tliis  difficult  case  is  involved.    If  a  consider- 
able branch  were  given  off  by  one  of  the  perforating  vessels  ot 
the  profunda  arteiy,  and  had  taken  its  course  so  as  to  enter  the 
pophteal  artery  in  the  ham  immediately  above  the  sac,  the  appbca- 
tion  of  a  hgature  upon  the  femoral  artery  below  the  profunda  would 
not  prevent  the  flow  of  blood  into  the  aneurismal  tumour;  the  second 
operation  therefore  became  necessary.    Such  a  distribution  accom- 
panied also  by  the  obhteration  of  the  superficial  femoral  artery 
resulting  from  the  operation  of  Mr.  Greeves,  sufficiently  accounts  for 
the  circumstance  of  my  not  finding  that  arteiy  in  the  usual  situation 
perforating  in  the  adductor  magnus  muscle;  while  the  pulsation  m 
the  cicatrix  of  the  original  wound  might  be  referable  either  to  the 
enlargement  of  some  muscular  branch,  or  from  a  high  division  of  the 
anastomoticus  magnus.    This  explanation  will  also  accord  with  the 
fact,  that  my  deeper  dissection  into  the  popliteal  space  led  me  to 
the  main  trunk  supplying  the  sac,  while  the  pulsation  which  returned 
for  a  time  showed  that  the  hgature  was  placed  above,  and  so  near 
the  abnormal  communicatmg  branch,  as  to  lead  secondanly  to  i  s 
obliteration;  and  not  until  then  could  the  pulsation  m  the  tumour 

''^^The  following  case  will  show  that  other  cii-cumstances  besides 
an  unusual  division  of  the  vessel,  may  render  the  operation  for 
Bopliteal  aneurism  unsuccessful : —  .    ^,    c  1 

September  6ti,  1834,  Mr.  Green  proceeded  to  tie  the  femo,^ 
artery  in  the  usual  situation  for  pophteal  aneunsm.    On  makiu 
fte  first  incision  on  the  inner  side  of  the  sartonus  muse  e  he 
nosed  the  sheath  of  the  artery,  which  was  normally  distended  and 
'u;™  l^g  it  open,  the  femo«l  vein  could  "  ^7^^^ 
cOTermn  the  artery :  the  vem  was  drawn  inwards,  and  the  aitery 
ZZli  unusuiy  deep-seated,  and  diving  ~  ''jX 
enual  size  as  if  this  were  a  low  division  of  the  femoial  mto  tlie 
ZerfSS'and  profnnda  hranches.    Mr.  Green  therefore  continued 
rdtection  u'pwards,  to  expose  the  artery  ^^ove  tbs^^--  J 
the  urosress  of  his  dissection  he  wounded  a  considerahle  branch,  ana 
h  n'at'rrdecided  upon  placing  a  "sat-  up«i  t«^^^ 
above  and  below  the  wounded  branch,  and  divided  the  vessel 

'""Cal'utd  well  for  a  week,  when  s,nnp,oms  of  gan 
grenT^pCd  in  the  foot,  and  the  leg  was  —nUy  ainp^^^^^^ 
below  the  knee.    The  result  in  this  operation  -"^^^^ 
almost  expected  when  a  ligature  is  placed  ^^^'^  f  J™^/, 
tbe  profunda  branch  springs  fi-om  the  femoral.    It  does  not, 
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ever,  invariably  occur,  in  consequence  of  tlie  freedom  of  the  anasto- 
moses between  the  internal  iliac  artery  and  the  arteries  of  the 
thigh. 

William  Groves,  aet.  66,  was  admitted  into  Lazarus  ward,  July 
1840,  with  a  large  aneurismal  tumour  in  the  left  popliteal  region : 
he  was  by  trade  a  tanner,  and  his  employment  was  very  laborious, 
he  was  obliged  to  stoop  a  great  deal,  and  was  also  mnch  exposed 
to  wet.    The  pulsation  of  the  tumour  was  distinctly  evident 
in  every  position  of  the  limb,  and  the  patient  often  experienced 
considerable  pain  in  the  swelling  :  the  pain  was  always  relieved  by 
pressure,  and  by  keeping  the  limb  in  the  flexed  position.  Compres- 
sion on  the  femoral  artery  readily  stopped  the  pulsation  in  the  sac, . 
the  contents  of  which  appeared  to  be  entirely  fluid.    The  man  had 
latterly  become  much  emaciated;  his  appetite  was,  however,  pretty 
good,  but  his  rest  at  night  was  interrupted  by  sudden  startings. 
Auscultation  gave  no  evidence  of  any  other  aneurism.    On  the  7th 
of  July,  five  days  after  his  admission  into  the  hospital,  I  tied  the 
femoral  artery  in  the  upper  third  of  the  thigh,  and  he  seemed  to 
suffer  less  than  usual  from  the  operation :  the  pulsation  of  the 
tumour  ceased  immediately  upon  the  application  of  the  hgature, 
and  the  swelling  became  flaccid ;  the  patient  was  put  to  bed  with 
the  limb  enveloped  in  flannel.    There  was  some  numbness  of  the 
limb,  the  temperature  of  which  was  higher  than  that  of  the  sound 
one.    A  shght  degree  of  pulsation  returned  in  the  aneurism,  but 
ceased  the  next  day ;  and  for  three  or  four  days  after  the  operation 
the  patient  continued  to  go  on  well.    On  the  fifth  day  considerable 
hardness  and  inflammation  were  found  extending  up  to  Poupart's 
hgament,  and  matter  was  discovered  in  the  direction  of  the  sartorius 
muscle;  a  large  poultice  was  applied  to  the  limb,  and  calomel- 
and-opium  given  at  bed-time.   The  patient  remained  without  much 
change,  until  the  17th  inst.,  when  he  was  attacked  by  delirium  and 
vomiting.    Effervescing  draughts,  with  excess  of  ammonia,  and  a 
few  drops  of  laudanum,  were  ordered ;  he  was  also  allowed  to  take 
some  porter,  which  he  preferred  to  wine  :  he  continued,  however, 
to  get  worse,  and  died  on  the  18th  instant.    He  presented  at  the 
time  of  his  death  the  appearance  of  a  patient  affected  with  cholera. 
After  his  death,  I  learned  that  he  had  led  a  very  intemperate  life, 
and  that  he  had  been  intoxicated  the  evening  before  his  admission 
into  the  hospital. 

When  examined  after  death,  the  body  was  found  to  be  lean, 
the  leg  operated  on  livid,  the  surface  of  the  abdomen  fresh;  the 
cuticle  was  separating  from  the  arms.  The  right  pleura  was  par- 
tially coated  by  a  thin  fibrinous  layer ;  the  posterior  surface  of  the 
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right  lung  was  hepatized,  easily  lacerahle,  and  watery.  The  left 
lung  was  confined  by  some  old  adhesive  bands  in  several  places, 
and  in  one  spot  at  its  posterior  part  there  was  a  patch  of  a  greenish 
colour,  as  if  altered  by  gangrene;  the  heart  was  covered  with 
opaque  spots,  and  was  quite  flabby;  the  aorta  was  large  and  senile; 
the  hver  was  also  pale,  flabby,  and  easily  lacerahle :  but  there  was 
no  evident  disorganization  of  any  of  the  abdominal  viscera. 

August  16,  1836. — James  Kidd,  aged  30,  was  admitted  into 
Luke's  ward  with  a  popliteal  anem-ism  on  the  right  side :  on  the 
day  after  Ms  admission  the  femoral  artery  was  tied.  The  patient 
went  on  well  for  a  few  days,  when  gangrene  of  the  part  supervened; 
and  amputation  was  found  necessary :  three  days  after,  secondary 
haemorrhage  set  in,  and  the  patient  died.  In  the  post-mortem 
examination  no  other  aneurism  was  found,  but  there  was  very 
extensive  visceral  disease. 

Thomas  Harrison,  ^t.  57,  was  admitted  into  Luke's  ward  under 
the  late  Mr.  Morgan,  30th  July,  1843  :  the  patient  was  the  sub- 
ject of  a  popliteal  aneurism  in  the  right  side;  he  had  only  observed 
the  swelling  three  days  before  his  admission;  he  stated  that  he  had 
been  very  subject  to  rheumatic  fever,  to  which  he  had  attributed 
the  pain  in  his  knee.     On  the  36th,  Mr.  Morgan  tied  the  femoral 
artery  in  the  usual  manner.    On  the  9th  of  August  the  hgatiu-e 
came  away,  and  the  patient  seemed  to  be  rapidly  advancing  to  con- 
valescence, when  he  was  suddenly  attacked  by  inflammation  of  the 
pericardium  and  pleura  in  its  most  acute  form  :  from  this  he  never 
recovered,  but  died  on  the  15th  inst.    Before  the  operation  was 
performed,  he  was  submitted  to  a  strict  examination  by  ausculta- 
tion and  no  other  aneurism  could  be  detected,  but  as  a  post-mortem 
examination  was  not  permitted,  this  opmion  could  not  be  venfied 
Death  from  secondary  hemorrhage,  at  the  penod  of  the  separation 
of  the  hgature  from  the  femoral  artery  in  its  middle  hn-d,  i^ely 
occurs;  and  this,  perhaps,  is  attributable  to  the  smalhiess  of  he 
branches  given  off  by  that  vessel,  and  the  great  »  wi th  .^^^^^^^ 
its  profunda  branch  above  the  ligatm-e  anastomoses  with  themfenor 
nortion  to  supply  the  whole  of  the  lower  extremity. 
'    As  a  proof  tLt  the  cause  of  popliteal  aneurism  is  much  more 
usually  local  than  diathetic,  may  be  adduced  the  comparative  in^ 
frequency  of  aneurism  generaUy.    I  know  that  it  has  been  assorted 
as  a  principle,  that  when  aneurism  of  any  vessel  exists,  theie  is 
rosfXaysVu  aneurismal  disposition  in  the  o^^^^L^ 
that  although  the  operation  may  succeed  for  J^^^^ 
the  patient  will  die  of  aneurismal  disease.    But  the  re^t  of  my 
experience,  with  respect  to  pophteal  aneurism,  shows  the 


own 
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fallacy  of  this  opinion  as  a  general  rule;  even  in  the  cases  1 
have  mentioned^  where  both  popliteal  arteries  have  been  thus 
diseased^  the  fact  of  the  indi^dduals  having  for  years  since  the 
operation  followed  laborious  avocations,  seems  a  sufficient  proof  that 
the  cause  of  the  lesion  is  strictly  physical. 

Compai'ed  with  the  important  and  highly  dangerous  character 
of  the  disease,  there  is  perhaps  no  surgical  operation  which  offers 
greater  hope  of  success  than  that  of  applying  a  hgature  on  the 
femoral  artery  for  pophteal  aneurism.  In  my  own  practice  I  have 
found  the  average  of  success  greater  than  in  any  other  operation ; 
and  I  beHeve  that  where  the  constitution  is  unimpaired,  a  successful 
result  may  be  looked  for  almost  with  certainty. 

It  is  not  advisable  to  perform  the  operation  for  popliteal 
aneurism  at  a  very  early  period  after  the  formation  of  the  tumour. 
It  is  better  to  wait  until  the  obstruction  in  the  main  vessel  has  led 
to  the  distention  of  the  collateral  branches,  so  as  to  ensure  a  free 
channel  for  the  blood  when  diverted  from  its  natural  course  by  the 
application  of  a  hgature ;  on  the  other  hand,  it  is  equally  improper 
to  procrastinate  the  operation,  so  as  to  allow  the  tumour  to  acquire 
such  a  size  as  may  interfere  with  the  functions  of  the  surrounding 
tissues. 

The  operation  of  tying  the  popliteal  artery  within  the  ham 
appears  to  me  inadmissible  under  any  circumstances.  The  great 
depth  at  which  the  artery  is  placed ;  the  necessary  interference  with 
the  posterior  crural  nerve  and  popliteal  vein ;  and  the  separation  of 
the  articular  branches  from  this  vessel  withui  the  popliteal  space,— 
all  point  out  the  impropriety  of  such  a  step  :  and  these  circum- 
stances would  always  be  sufficient  to  direct  the  choice  to  the  tying 
the  inferior  thii-d  of  the  femoral  artery,  as  I  have  already  described. 
In  making  this  choice,  if  it  be  found  that  the  large  anastomotic 
branch  of  the  femoral  artery  be  so  much  increased  in  size  as  to 
lead  to  the  supposition  that  it  may,  after  the  main  trunk  has  been 
tied,  still  convey  sufficient  blood  to  the  sac  to  prevent  its  oblitera- 
tion, it  should  also  be  secured;  nor  does  this  step  much  complicate 
the  inferior  operation,  for  the  branch  is  generally  given  off  just  as 
the  femoral  artery  enters  "Hunter's  canal,"  and  indeed  should 
always  be  looked  for,  so  that  the  ligature  may  not  be  placed  so 
near  to  it  as  to  interfere  with  the  formation  of  the  clot  in  subse- 
quent obhteration  of  the  femoral  artery  itself.  One  of  the  best 
proofs  of  the  danger  resulting  from  the  attempt  to  tie  the  popliteal 
artery  itself,  is  the  great  fatality  that  foUowed  the  old  operation  for 
pophteal  aneurism— viz.,  the  laying  open  the  sac,  and  tying  both 
ends  of  the  vessel. 
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Tying  the  posterior  tibial  artery  may  be  requisite,  in  consequence 
of  wounds  in  the  vessel,  from  the  formation  of  a  traumatic  aneurism, 
or  from  wounds  of  the  plantar  arteries  in  the  sole  of  the  foot.  It 
may  require  to  be  tied  in  any  part  of  its  course,  but  is  most  frequently 
secvired  behind  the  inner  anlde. 

Operation  of  tying  the  posterior  tibial  artery  behind  the  mal- 
leolus internus.—To  expose  the  artery  in  this  situation,  the  patient 
should  be  placed  recumbent,  and  the  limb  to  be  operated  on  turned 
on  the  outer  side  with  the  knee  semiflexed,  the  foot  being  also 
shghtly  flexed  :  a  curved  incision  should  then  be  made,  commencing 
an  inch  above  the  malleolus  intemus,  and  midway  between  it  and 
the  tendo-AchiUis;  and  passing  round  about  an  inch  below  the 
maUeolus  internus,  being  made  to  terminate  at  a  point  directly  below 
its  anterior  edge.  This  incision  is  merely  to  penetrate  the  skm,  so  as 
to  expose  the  superficial  fascia,  which  is  then  to  be  divided  to  the  same 
extent:  a  quantity  of  loose  cellular  membrane,  with  more  or  less  fat, 
wiU  require  to  be  removed  for  the  purpose  of  laying  bare  the  deep 
fascia,  which  is  here  very  strong,  and  connected  with  the  tendor^of 
the  muscles  that  pass  through  this  region  to  the  sole  of  the  foot.  This 
deep  fascia  is  next  to  be  cut  through;  when  close  to  the  maUeolus 
the  tendons  of  the  flexor  longus  digitorum  wiU  be  seen;  below  and 
behind  this,  and  between  it  and  the  os  calcis,  wiU  be  found  the 
posterior  tibial  artery,  with  its  venae  cavse,  or  should  the  large  pos- 
terior tibial  nerve  be  brought  to  view,  the  surgeon  wiU  at  once 
know  that  the  artery  must  be  lying  between  it  and  the  maUeolus 
When  the  vessel  is  exposed,  it  is  to  be  separated  from  its  vems,  and 
the  Ugature  may  be  passed  around  it  in  the  usual  manner  The 
tendon  of  the  flexor  longus  poUicis  is  placed  behind  and  below  the 
artery  and  between  it  and  the  os  calcis ;  so  that,  if  the  incision 
happens  to  have  been  made  too  far  backwards  and  downwards,  and 
this  tendon  exposed  (and  it  may  always  be  recogmsed  by  movmg 
the  great  toe),  the  artery  must  be  sought  for  m  front  and  above 
the  tendon.    The  tendon  of  the  tibialis  posticus,  which  also  pas  es 
behind  the  malleolus  internus,  is  not  brought  ^^^^ 
operation,  in  consequence  of  its  being  covered  by  the  tendon  of  the 

flexor  longus  digitorum.  .  .  , 

Operation  of  tying  the  posterior  tibial  artery  m  the  nnddle  of  the 
leg  -This  is  a  L  more  difficult  operation  than  the  one  last  descnbed 
but  with  due  care  the  difficulties  are  by  no  means  msuperable:  the 


out  Wlin  uuo  <-aiv.  ./"V.   .  •     xi  „  1„ef  nnpri- 

patient  sbodd  be  placed  in  the  -'f  ,P-''r;V°  ^bCg 
tion  exceptins  that  the  foot  should  be  extended  instead  ot  bomg 
fleT^d  in  Vision  is  then  to  be  .nade,  of  three  .-1-  .n  e^^^^^^^ 
commencing  about  a  hand's  breadth  below  the  head  of  the  t.b.a, 
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the  course  of  the  internal  edge  of  that  bone,  penetrating  only 
the  skin  and  superficial  fascia.    The  tibial  origin  of  the  soleus  is 
thus  exposed:  and  in  making  this  incision,  great  care  is  necessary 
not  to  get  behind  the  tibia;  for  if  this  is  done  the  deep  fascia  may 
be  at  once  cut  through,  and  the  guide  to  the  future  steps  of  the 
operation  entirely  lost.    The  soleus  is  next  to  be  separated  com- 
pletely from  its  attachment  to  the  tibia  and  deep  fascia,  the  latter 
being  thus  distinctly  brought  to  view.    This  is  the  most  important 
step  of  the  operation,  as  it  alone  can  afibrd  the  surgeon  an  exact 
knowledge  of  the  situation  of  the  artery.    The  fascia  is  next  to  be 
divided  to  the  same  extent  as  the  external  incision,  when  the  deep- 
seated  muscles  between  the  tibia  and  fibula  wiU  be  exposed.  The 
foot  is  now  to  be  extended  to  its  utmost,  for  the  purpose  of  relaxing 
the  muscles  of  the  calf  of  the  leg,  so  that  the  fingers  of  the  operator 
may  be  readily  admitted  into  the  wound;  and  at  about  an  inch  in 
depth,  midway  between  the  tibia  and  fibula,  the  artery  will  be 
found,  with  the  posterior  tibial  nerve  lying  on  its  fibular  side.  An 
aneurismal  needle  is  then  to  be  passed  under  the  artery,  from 
without  to  within;  and  its  vense  comites  being  separated  from  it, 
the  vessel  is  to  be  secm-ed.  Mr.  Guthrie  has  recommended  another 
mode  of  operating — viz.,  that  of  placing  the  patient  in  the  prone 
position,  and  makmg  a  vertical  incision,  of  seven  inches  in  length, 
through  the  substance  of  the  calf  of  the  leg,  and  thus  reaching  the 
vessel.    I  have  tried  this  operation  on  the  dead  body,  and  found 
it  infinitely  more  difficult  than  the  one  I  have  just  described;  and 
in  the  Hving  subject  the  difficulty  must  be  still  greater,  on  account 
of  the  violent  contractions  that  would  occur  in  the  muscles  of  the 
calf,  and  which  would  powerfully  oppose  that  separation  of  the 
fibres  necessary  to  the  due  exposure  of  the  deep  fascia,  which  I 
hold  to  be  so  essential  to  the  completion  of  the  operation. 

The  only  time  I  ever  tied  the  posterior  tibial  artery  was  for  a 
wound  just  above  the  malleolus,  whence  there  was  great  haemor- 
rhage. In  this  case  I  enlarged  the  wound  and  tied  the  artery  both 
above  and  below  the  point  of  lesion.  I  acknowledge  that  I  found 
much  greater  difficulty  in  securing  the  vessel  than  I  had  anticipated, 
and  attribute  this  difficulty  to  having  cut  too  deeply  in  my  first 
incision,  and  divided  the  deep  fascia,  which  should  always  be  first 
exposed,  that  the  precise  point  reached  should  be  perfectly  com- 
prehended. 

Operation  of  tying  the  anterior  tibial  artery.— This  vessel  may  be 
tied  in  any  part  of  its  course,  from  the  point  where  it  perforates  the 
upper  interosseal  hiatus  to  its  termination  in  the  dorsum  of  the  foot; 
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and  its  course  is  marked  by  an  imaginary  line  drawn  from  a  point 
placed  midway  between  the  tuberosity  of  the  tibia  and  the  head  of 
the  fibula,  to  the  interspace  between  the  metatarsal  bone  of  the 
great  toe  and  the  toe  next  to  it.    When  it  is  to  be  tied  in  the 
upper  part  of  the  leg,  an  incision  is  to  be  made,  three  inches  in 
length,  in  the  course  of  the  above-named  line,  through  the  skm, 
down  to  the  fascia,  when  an  opaque  white  line  may  be  seen  and 
felt,  marking  the  separation  between  the  tibiahs  anticus  and  ex- 
tensor longus  digitorum  muscles;  the  fascia  is  next  to  be  cut 
through  to  the  extent  of  the  cutaneous  incision,  and  the  muscles 
separated  by  the  handle  of  the  knife,  when  the  anterior  tibial 
artery  and  its  accompanying  nerve  will  be  exposed,  the  nerve  lymg 
usuaUy  in  front:  the  foot  should  now  be  flexed  to  its  fuUest  extent, 
and  the  artery  being  separated  from  the  vein  and  nerve,  the  hga- 
ture  may  be  passed  around  it.     Should  it  be  necessary  to  tie  this 
vessel  in  the  remaining  portion  of  its  course,  the  only  further  con- 
sideration is  with  respect  to  its  anatomical  relations  to  the  muscles 
placed  between  the  tibia  and  fibula  in  front:  for  example-m  the 
upper  part  of  the  leg  the  artery  is  placed  between  the  tibialis 
anticus  and  extensor  commmiis  digitorum;  while  below  it  lies 
between  the  tibiahs  anticus  and  the  extensor  longus  poUicis. 

Should  this  artery  be  wounded  on  the  instep,  an  accident  which 
not  unfrequently  happens  to  shipwrights  in  the  use  of  the  adze,  it 
should  be  secured  by  enlarging  the  wound  on  its  fibular  side,  m 
the  course  of  the  tendon  of  the  extensor  longus  polhcis  muscle. 

With  respect  to  the  wounds  of  the  plantar  arteries  m  the  sole 
of  the  foot,  the  treatment  to  be  adopted  is  the  same  as  that  foUowecl 
in  the  wounds  of  the  palmar  arches  of  the  hand;  viz.,  compression 
at  the  point  of  injury,  as  well  as  upon  the  posterior  a^^enor 
tibial  arteries.    Should  compression  not  check  the  bleeding,  the 
posterior  tibial  artery  may  be  tied  with  greater  prospect  of  succes 
than  when  the  radial  or  ulnar  are  correspondingly  tied  fox  mjurj 
of  the  hand;  for  the  anastomosis  between  the  tibial  artenes  is  not 
by  any  niea;s  so  free  as  that  between  the  radial  and  ulnar;  conse- 
quently distal  hemorrhage  is  much  less  likely  to  occur. 
^     Preparatory  treatment  of  patients  in  anem-ism  -  g^^^f  Pr- 
eluded the  surgeon  being  usually  called  upon  to  afford  relief  by 
an  immediate  operation;  but  should  the  opportunity  P-ent  itse^^^^ 
great  advantage  may  be  derived  from  the  judicious  i^ep^ahou  of 
L  patient.    For  some  time  before  the  ^l--^;-  ^^^^^^^^^^ 
kept  in  the  recumbent  position,  the  hmb  being  plac  d  m  the  po^ 
tion  most  hkely  to  facihtate  the  circulation  through  the  collateral 
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branches,  so  that  they  may  become  enlarged  to  fit  tliem  for  the 
change  that  must  necessarily  take  place  from  the  additional  amomit 
of  blood  they  receive  when  the  ligature  is  applied  to  the  main  trunk. 
The  state  of  the  bowels  should  also  be  closely  attended  to;  and  with 
respect  to  diet,  it  should  be  sufficiently  nutritious  to  maintain  the 
constitutional  powers  of  the  patient,  and  not  so  stimulating  as  to 
increase  the  action  of  the  heart  and  arteries.    The  treatment  after 
the  operation  has  been  performed  is  generally  much  the  same  as  that 
adopted  previously;  subject,  however,  to  such  modifications  as  may 
be  reqmred  in  consequence  of  the  symptoms  resulting  from  the 
operation  itself    More  or  less  irritative  fever  usually  supervenes, 
which  must  be  moderated  by  salines,  sudorifics,  and  sedatives. 
Abscesses  may  form  in  the  com-se  of  the  wound,  and  protracted 
chscharge  of  pus  may  so  debiHtate  the  patient  as  to  lead  to  the 
necessity  for  the  administration  of  tonics.    In  some  cases  the 
aneurismal  sac  may  slough,  producing  such  a  degree  of  constitu- 
tional derangement  as  to  render  it  a  most  important  question 
whether  the  limb  ought  not  to  be  amputated,  in  the  hope  of  pre- 
sei-ving  the  patient's  Hfe:  and  this  question  can  only  be  decided 
by  a  just  estimation  of  the  extent  of  power,  as  to  its  competency 
to  sustain  the  restorative  process.    If  none  of  these  untoward 
circumstances  occur,  the  only  treatment  required  is  to  place  the 
limb  in  an  easy  semiflexed  position,  supported  over  a  pillow,  and 
wrapped  up  in  flannel  to  maintain  the  natural  temperature:  should, 
however,  the  heat  of  the  hmb  become  too  great,  the  flannel  ought 
to  be  removed.    Bottles  of  warm  water  should  never  be  applied  to 
the  foot  in  these  cases,  as  they  create  an  artificial  heat  beyond 
what  the  lessened  powers  of  the  limb  is  capable  of  supporting, 
while  flannel  merely  preserves  the  warmth  naturally  generated! 
The  patient  cannot  be  considered  out  of  danger  until  the  ligature 
has  "  separated:"    this  occurs  at  diff'erent  periods,  according  to 
the  size  of  the  vessel,  and  in  some  measure  to  the  constitution 
of  the  patient.     In  the  large  arteries  the  separation  of  the  Hga- 
ture  takes  places  in  from  fourteen  to  twenty-two  days  after  the 
operation,  but  sometimes  even  later  than  this,  particularly  if  any 
structure  has  been  included  with  the  aitery,  in  applying  the  lio-a- 
ture.    Should  the  separation  of  the  ligature  be  delayed  beyond 
the  usual  time,  the  surgeon  should  not  apply  force  to  draw  it 
away,  as  it  appears  that  nature  rarely  throws  it  off"  until  the  artery 
is  obhterated  by  the  adhesive  inflammation;  and  it  is  to  be  re- 
membered that  secondary  hemorrhage  most  frequently  occurs 
upon  the  separation  of  the  hgature,  and  that  the  danger  from 
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bleeding  is  lessened  in  proportion  to  the  time  that  has  elapsed  after 
the  operation.    Much  doubt  may  arise  in  the  mind  of  the  surgeon 
as  to  the  advisabihty  of  placing  a  hgature  around  an  artery  m 
aneurism  when  there  is  evidence  of  an  aneurismal  diathesis ;  m 
that  case  it  may  stiU,  in  my  opinion,  be  right  to  perform  the 
operation,  even  if  it  were  only  from  the  hope  of  prolongmg  the 
life  of  the  patient,  and  affording  an  opportunity  of  admimstenng 
such  remedies  as  are  known  to  promote  a  spontaneous  cure.  This 
is  a  subject,  however,  that  must  be  left  entirely  to  the  judgment 
of  the  surgeon,  and  can  in  no  wise  be  provided  for  by  particular 
rules,  depending  as  it  does  upon  symptoms  that  vary  m  every  case 
that  comes  under  the  notice  of  the  practitioner. 
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DISEASES    OF    THE  VEINS. 


Physical  character  of  the  veins— Nutrition  of  veins— Subacute  in- 
flammation of  veins— Symptoms — Treatment —Effects  of  con- 
tinued inflammation— Secretion  of  pus  in  veins— Obliteration  of 
veins  — Acute  inflammation,  termed  phlebitis  —  Deflnition  and 
classification  of— Manner  in  which  pus  becomes  mixed  with  the 
blood— Causes  of  phlebitis— Secondary  affection— Symptoms- 
Phlebitis  sometimes  epidemic— Analogy  to  erysipelas— Ulcera- 
tion of  veins— Treatment  of  phlebitis— Earthy  deposits  in  veins 
—Morbid  growths— Varicose  veins— Causes  of  varix—Pro- 
gress  of  the  disease — Treatment  of  varix— Cases. 

In  their  physical  structure  the  veins  resemble  very  closely  the 
arteries,  being  composed,  hke  the  latter,  of  distinct  tunics  or 
coats,  which  receive  nourishment  in  the  same  manner  as  the 
coats  of  the  arteries,  from  the  smaU  bloodvessels  of  the  surrounding 
cellular  membrane,  the  vasa  vasorum.    If  these  smaU  bloodvessels 
become  from  any  cause  incapable  of  performing  their  natural  office 
thevems  must  undergo  deterioration,  and  the  function  of  the  whole 
venous  system  ultimately  suffer  serious  derangement.    It  is  gene 
rally  said  that  the  external  coat  of  the  veins  is  little  hable  to  the 
attacks  of  disease,  which  are  usually  confined  to  the  inner  or  lining 
membrane;  this  idea  seems,  however,  to  have  arisen  from  the 
greater  apparent  importance  of  the  inner  coat,  rendering  any 
abnormal  change  in  it  more  evident,  from  its  interfering  with  the 
cu-culation  of  the  blood,  while  an  equal  amount  of  disease  in  the 
outer  coat  is  not  so  likely  to  excite  attention,  as  it  produces  less 
urgent  constitutional  effects. 

When  a  vein  is  attacked  by  subacute  inflammation,  there  may 
be  at  first  but  httle  constitutional  disturbance,  and  the  incon 
venience  will  not  exceed  some  slight  local  pain  :  trivial  as  this 
condition  may,  however,  appear,  it  should  not  be  neglected  and 
active  measures  ought  to  be  adopted  to  subdue  the  increased  action 
of  the  vasa  vasorum  of  the  affected  vein  :  with  tins  object  the  patient 
should  be  kept  m  the  recumbent  posture;  purgatives,  and  sud 
other  medicines  as  promote  the  secretions  generally,  should  be 
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administered,  and  the  limb  ought  at  the  same  time  to  be  main- 
tained in  that  position  which  will  most  facilitate  the  retui-n  of  blood  to 
the  heart.  If  inflammation  in  a  vein  be  allowed  to  go  on  unchecked 
it  often  leads  to  the  efl-usion  of  coagulable  lymph,  so  causing  adhe- 
sion of  the  sides  of  the  vessel,  and  the  consequent  obhteration  ot  its 
canal,  a  considerable  extent  of  which  may  thus  be  rendered  mca- 
pable  of  carrying  on  the  circulation.  _ 

The  secretion  of  pus  sometimes  follows  upon  mflammation  m  a 
vem  •  the  matter  will  then  either  be  mixed  with  the  circulatmg 
blood  or  if  the  vein  has  become  impervious  fi-om  the  adhesion  ot 
its  sides,  the  pus  wiH  collect  and  form  abscesses  along  the  course 

of  the  vessel.  i     •  f 

Inflammation  of  a  vein  frequently  produces  thickenmg  of  its 
coats,  as  weH  as  the  obliteration  of  its  canal,  and  it  is  stated  by 
Mr  Hodgson  that  in  some  instances  veins  have  been  found  re- 
semblmg  aiWs  in  the  thickness  of  their  coats,  and  in  remaimng 
uncoUapsed  when  cut  transversely.  ^v,  -^^ 

When  a  vein  has  been  rendered  impervious  by  the  adhesion 
of  its  internal  coat,  the  blood  can  only  be  conveyed  to  the  heart  by 
means  of  collateral  circulation,  and  this  appears  to  be  caiTied  on  as 
oomnletelY  in  the  venous  as  in  the  arterial  system;  for  even  after 
robhteration  of  the  largest  veins  the  blood  has  contmued  to  pass 
by  anastomosing  branches  without  mterfermg  with  any  unportant 

^In'lhe  cases  of  obstructed  venous  circulation  that  come  under 
the  care  of  the  surgeon,  the  disease  is  generally  seated  m  the  low  er 
extremity  particularly  in  the  veins  of  the  left  leg  :  this  condition  is 
attrSed  to  the  presLe  of  the  sigmoid  flexure  o  the  colon  upon 
tie  left  iliac  vein,  retai'ding  the  flow  of  blood  to  the  cava;  it  henc 
aris     hat  purga  ives  which  act  upon  the  large  intestmes  afford  grea 
X  at  the  commencement  of  the  disease.    In  some  cases  I  h^. 
pu  ctu  edthe  diseased  vein  before  the  blood  has  become  coagula  ed 
^  i  hk  treatment  has  produced  considerable  permanent  benefit  m 
Tn  oXo  i— ,  others  it  appeared  to  ^^^J^^ 

ration  of  the  vein,  not  by  P— ^^^^^^^^^^^^^ 
,y  giving  rise  to  ^^1— ^^^^^^        ^^  :Z:^ition  of  the 

vessel    -^^^  ^^"^^^^^^^^  ^,ded  as  a  means  of  permauently 

?h;  LaTe    for  even'when  the  vein  first  affected  is  ren- 
rerd'i^;^^uT;o  theblo^  the  collateral  branches  become 
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mation,  the  internal  coat  is  found  much  thickened,  and  the  oblite- 
ration produced  either  by  adhesion  of  its  surfaces,  or  by  the 
formation  of  a  clot  of  blood,  which  becomes  adherent  to  the  internal 
coat :  the  largest  veins  of  the  body  are  subject  to  this  disease,  and 
instances  ai-e  recorded  of  the  obliteration  of  the  superior  and  inferior 
cavae,  and  the  subclavian  and  ihac  veins. 

The  obstruction  is  indicated  by  the  venous  congestion,  and  by 
the  oedema  of  those  parts  of  the  body  which  should  return  the^ 
blood  thi-ough  these  obhterated  channels. 

Inflammation  of  the  vems  has  been  very  appropriately  termed 
phlebitis       may  either  arise  spontaneously,  or  be  produced  by  ex- 
ternal violence.    M.  Cruveilhier  has  further  divided  it  into— 
phlebitis  of  the  superficial  veins,  phlebitis  of  veins  embedded  in 
the  substance  of  organs,  and  capiUary  phlebitis ;  it  is  also  again 
subdivided  mto  adhesive  phlebitis,  where  coagulable  lymph  alone 
IS  formed,  and  suppurative  phlebitis,  where  matter  is  generated  — 
and  the  mixing  of  the  latter  with  the  cii'culating  blood  may  pro- 
duce the  most  violent  constitutional  symptoms,  causing  abscesses, 
to  form  m  different  parts  of  the  body,  and  generaUy  terminating 
tataUy.    As  this  acute  kind  of  phlebitis  often  follows  abscess,  it  is 
behoved  by  some  that  the  pus  is  absorbed  by  the  veins;  but  as  pus 
IS  not  unfrequently  foimd  present  in  venous  blood  without  any 
abscess  havmg  formed,  I  am  induced  to  beheve  that  pus  is  more 
trequently  secreted  by  the  vasa  vasorum  or  capillaries  of  the  veins 
themselves;  this  view  is  not  indeed  inconsistent  with  the  existence 
ot  abscess,  as  the  pus  may  lead  to  irritation  of  the  capiUaries  of  the 
yem,  and  produce  that  condition  of  inflammation  necessary  to  puru 
lent  secretion;  for  how  often  do  we  have  large  abscesses  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  vems  without  any  of  the  symptoms  of  phlebitis 
ansmg.    Whether  the  phlebitis  arise,  however,  from  wound  from 
du-ect  absorption,  or  from  imbibition,  the  phenomena  are  similar 
to  those  that  occur  when  other  tissues  of  the  body  are  attacked  by 
disease;  the  termination  of  the  attack  being  either  adhesive,  sup- 
purative, ulcerative,  or  gangrenous. 

Phlebitis  frequently  results  from  inflammation  following  ampu 
tation,  the  application  of  a  ligature,  puncture,  division  or  any  lesion 
of  an  inflamed  surface,  in  which  the  vein  is  involved.  Sometimes 
the  disease  is  hmited  to  the  vessel  in  which  it  is  origmally  excited 
at  others  it  spreads  through  all  the  veins  of  the  limb  •  but  the 
danger  seems  to  bear  no  sort  of  relation  to  the  extent  of  the  vessel 
implicated. 

A  very  frequent  cause  of  phlebitis  is  found  in  the  punctured 
wounds  accidentaUy  inflicted  in  the  dissecting-room;  the  disease 

3  F 
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is  then  supposed  to  arise  from  the  absorption  of  a  specific  animal 
poison.    I  believe,  however,  that  it  is  mnch  more  frequently  the 
result  of  a  previous  constitutional  deterioration  than  of  the  mtro- 
duction  of  a  virus.    I  am  mduced  to  take  this  view  from  the 
rapidity  with  which  the  local  inflammation  and  consequent  consti-. 
ZZL  derangement  follow  the  injury,  while  a^er  the  mtrod^^^^^^^ 
of  a  virus  as  in  case  of  the  bite  of  a  rabid  animal,  a  certam  time, 
Imed  tie  period  of  incubation,  always  elapses  before  the  accession 
of  inflammatory  symptoms.  . 

Mr  Arnott  has  stated  that  the  secondary  affection  m  phleb  hs 
.eneraUy  begins  from  two  to  ten  days  after  the  infliction  of  the 
fnTJy  which  is  the  cause  of  the  inflammation.    The  symptoms  are, 
27restlessnessand  anxiety,  prostration  of  strength,  and  depr^- 
fon  of  spirits,  sense  of  weight  at  the  pr^cordia,  frequent  moaning 
and  oppressed  and  hurried  breathing.    The  pulse  is       ;  and^e^ 
is  often  sickness  and  vomiting,  with  severe  rigors.    There  is  much 
iJrLbihty,  and  anxiety  of  countenance,  with  a  qmck  and  wild  look 
Td  and  when  left  to  himself  the  patient  is  apt  to  mutter 

Zcoh^lY  but  becomes  clear  and  coUected  when  directly  addressed; 
Te  feXes  are  shrunken,  and  the  skin  becomes  yellow  and  sallow; 
e^Tc!7s  and  lymph  frequently  take  place  in  situations  distan 
r^m  the  original  se^of  injuiy;  but  the  fata  tem^aUon  of  Jhe 
attack  usually  happens  under  f -mation  of  the  ch  ^.  Death 
is  at  all  events,  always  preceded  by  symptoms  of  extreme  exhau. 

iliT  pulse,  dry  briwn  or  black  tongue,  teeth  and  hps  covered 
S  oi  a  J  Z  dehrium.    Phlebitis,  in  its  adhe.ve  i.rm 

mrteed  exist  without  causing  my  mconvemence  to  the  patient,  an 
t  la"e  i,at  this  stage  quite  within  the  control  of  med^e.Jf 

Iwever.  phlebitis,  in  '  ^l':^;^'!  cSr, 

that  termed  the  suppurative  stage.  ^ccoKUng 
adhesive  phlebitis  is  generally  ~nv«-ted  "to  snppura^^^^ 
irritation  of  parts  ah«dy  m  a  state  of  ^^^^"^^b  „„, 
change  that  ocem's  is  the  deposition  """^i 
take  place  between  the  vein  and  f-^"^^^  the 
of  the  dot;  and  this  pus  "'''"f  f "^^Jatog  to  the  same 
blood,  reacting  powerfully  7™  rttr:ted  toto  the%lood,  a.tc« 
authority,  pus,  in  its  natural  state,  jo  coagulate, 

its  consistency,  clogs  its  course,  ?™'  ''  »  '7d  causes  inflam- 
impedes  its  circulation  in  the  ™P'l W^'™*' pecu- 
mation  to  be  set  up  iu  numerous  points  m  the  venous 
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liar  conditions  of  the  atmosphere  seem  to  act  as  an  exciting  cause  of 
phlebitis,  giving  it  almost  the  character  of  an  epidemic.  This 
appears  to  have  been  the  case  at  the  Hospital  of  tlie  Hotel  Dieu, 
in  Paris,  in  1839,  where  almost  every  patient,  after  bleeding  in 
the  arm,  was  attacked  by  phlebitis.  This  disease  was  termed  by 
M.  Velpeau  internal  erysipelas ;  and  certainly  there  appears  to  have 
been  a  great  analogy  between  them ;  for  at  the  period,  and  in  the 
hospital  above  named,  erysipelas  supervened  upon  almost  every 
operation,  even  of  the  most  ordinary  kind. 

Ulceration  of  veins— This  disease  is  of  rare  occurrence,  as  the 
internal  coat  seems  much  more  predisposed  to  undergo  the  adhesive 
than  the  ulcerative  process ;  but  in  a  protracted  varicose  condition, 
producing  a  subacute  inflammation  of  the  vein,  ulceration  sometimes 
happens,  and  profuse  hfemorrhage  is  the  result :  but  in  these  cases 
there  may  still  be  a  doubt  if  the  ulceration  does  not  extend  from 
without  to  within,  not  taking  its  commencement  in  the  interior  of 
the  vein.   In  some  instances,  however,  spots  of  ulceration  have  been 
found  in  the  inside  of  veins,  and  probably  the  effusion  of  blood  sub- 
cutaneously  often  results  from  this  cause.    Ulceration  of  a  vein  is 
not,  however,  attended  by  great  constitutional  disturbance,  nor  by 
any  marked  premonitory  symptoms.    No  further  treatment  is  re- 
quisite, therefore,  beyond  keeping  the  patient  recumbent:  the 
necessity  for  this  is  indicated  by  the  sensation  of  uneasiness  in  the 
diseased  vein  while  the  person  is  kept  erect ;  and  if  the  hmb  were  not 
kept  raised,  suppurative  phlebitis  would  be  very  likely  to  follow. 

With  respect  to  the  treatment  of  plilebitis,  there  is  considerable 
difficulty;  for,  notwithstanding  the  high  degree  of  local  action  by 
which  it  is  characterized,  the  constitutional  symptoms  so  rapidly  put 
on  the  typhoid  character,  that  depletion  of  any  kind  can  only  be 
employed  with  the  utmost  caution  :  promoting  the  secretions,  there- 
fore, and  at  the  same  time  aUaying  irritation,  is  all  that  can 
be  safely  pursued.  Calomel,  antimony,  and  opium,  combined,  seem 
to  be  the  best  remedy,  particularly  when  aided  by  the  administration 
of  hq.  ammon.  acetatis,  tinct.  of  hyoscy.  and  camphor  mixture.  The 
affected  hmb  should  be  kept  elevated,  to  facilitate  the  return  of 
blood  to  the  heart ;  poultices  and  fomentations  should  be  applied 
over  the  whole  limb,  and  punctures  made  thi-ough  the  skin  wherever 
It  has  become  tense  from  effusion.  As  soon  as  the  local  ii-ritation 
has  been  subdued  by  these  means,  bark  and  mineral  acids,  nutritious 
food,  and  porter,  may  be  employed,  and  may  be  safely  continued  so 
long  as  the  natural  secretions  are  duly  performed.  M.  Blandin  has 
recommended  the  early  apphcation  of  leeches  between  the  original 
pomt  of  mflammation  and  the  first  set  of  absorbent  glands,  with  the 
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view  of  preventing  the  formation  of  pus :  I  should,  however,  fear 
that  the  appHcation  of  leeches  would  be  dangerous,  both  from  their 
depressing  influence,  and  from  their  increasing  the  loca  tendency 
to  inflammation;  if  there  be  any  analogy  between  phlebitis  and 
erysipelas,  the  danger  must  be  rendered  still  greater :  no  surgeon 
should  venture  to  apply  leeches  where  there  exists  the  least  ten- 
dencv  to  the  erysipelatous  inflammation.    Earthy  deposits  are  not 
very  frequent  in  the  veins ;  they  occur  however  sometunes,  and 
are  caUed  phlebolites.    They  have  been  found  in  the  vena  cava 
and  saphena  major  veins  ;  they  are  sometimes  loose.   Mr.  Longstaft 
met  with  three  calculi  loose  in  the  vems  of  the  uterus.  Moxbid 
growths  are  occasionally  discovered  in  the  interior  of  the  vems : 
they  occur  most  frequently,  I  believe,  when  mahgnant  disease  exists 

-^r^:^:^  are  liable  to  become  permanently 
dilated  either  in  hmited  portions,  or  throughout  the  greater  part  of 
th:i  coLe-a  condition  which  is  generaHy  "  by  „ 
mulation  of  grumous  blood,  and  sometimes  by  mternipUon  to  the 
"^c^Ion.  ms  state  of  a  vein  is  termed  varix  Yancose  vms 
not  only  become  increased  in  their  calibre,  but  they  -e  also  con 
Sderably  elongated,  and  very  tortuous  m  their  course;  o  ten 
i:ideet  being 'so  foiled  and  irregular  as  to  constitute  distmct 

*""Trs  varicose  condition  of  a  vein  is  sometimes  called  hyper- 
trophy   bTa  distinction  ought  to  be  made  between  mere  hyper 
rophy  and  varix.    Hypertrophy  of  a  vein  occurs  -^-e  an  exc^s 
of  nuLtion  either  normal  or  morbid,  is  earned  on  m  the  pait,  the 

— ^^^^^ 

coats  at  any  pomt  a  W  "t  ^ouc^     7  ^  ^  it 

havs  a  tendency  to  ^'^^^^^^'^  "ialogous  to  aneurism  iu 
of  fibnn,  and  a  spec™     '-^J;  J^^^t  ay  found  in  the 

an  artery,  is  produced.     Varices  aio  ^  t,    ^.^j^s  „f 

veins  of  the  lower  extremities,  ^-^"'^'^^J^'^^lX  the  upper 

-trs-thetnfl^^^^^^^^^^^ 

rhoidal  veins.  slowlv  caushig  at 

The  varicose  condition  -^-^^.^^l^^^Zr^^^ 
first  no  inconvenience  to  the  patient :  aftei  a  time. 
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veins  become  gradually  more  and  more  distended,  particularly  if  the 
limb  be  much  exercised;  they  also  become  more  tortuous  and 
knotted,  and  a  dull,  heavy  pain  and  numbness  are  complained  of 
throughout  the  whole  of  the  diseased  part.  As  the  disorder  pro- 
gresses, the  limb  begins  to  swell,  and  becomes  oedematous— a  condi- 
tion ahnost  invariably  concomitant  with  long-existing  varix. 

Varices  sometimes  undergo  a  spontaneous  cure,  owing  to  coagu- 
lation of  the  blood  taking  place  to  a  sufficient  extent  to  plug  up  the 
canal  of  the  vessel,  and  cause  its  complete  obhteration.    The  vessel 
then  becomes  hard  and  incompressible,  and  is  reduced  to  the  con- 
dition of  a  mere  chord,  the  cii-culation  being  carried  on  by  collateral 
venous  branches.    The  clot  may  sometimes  act  on  an  already  in- 
flamed vem  as  an  extraneous  body,  producing  ulceration,  which  not 
only  destroys  the  coats  of  the  vessel,  but  may  extend  to  the  surface. 
Haemorrhage  seldom  however  occurs  as  the  result  of  this  action,  for 
the  vem  is  generaUy  previously  obliterated.    Tlois  ulcer  is  very 
difficult  to  heal,  owing  to  the  oedematous  state  of  the  Hmb.  The 
cause  of  the  varicose  state  is  but  httle  understood,  but  is  supposed 
to  proceed  from  some  obstruction  interfering  with  the  reflux  of  the 
blood.    The  elongation  and  tortuosity  acquired  by  the  dilated  vein 
appear  to  be  a  provision  of  natm-e  to  compensate  for  the  want  of 
the  natural  action  of  the  valves :  for  it  is  evident,  that  when  por- 
tions of  the  vein  are  brought  into  the  horizontal  position,  the 
column  of  blood  is  broken,  and  the  pressure  rendered  considerably 
less  than  if  the  whole  were  retained  in  a  vertical  direction.  The 
rupture  of  the  valves  may,  no  doubt,  in  some  cases  prove  the  cause 
of  vaiix,  from  the  pressure  of  the  whole  column  of  blood  being  left 
dependent  entirely  on  the  coats  of  the  vessel. 

At  present,  surgeons  are  not  acquainted  with  any  certain  mode 
of  curmg  this  disease.  Gentle  and  graduated  compression  seems 
to  be  the  most  eff-ective  means  of  checking  its  progress,  and  rehev- 
mg  the  (Edematous  swelling ;  but  frequently,  as  soon  as  the  com- 
pression IS  removed,  the  vaiices  again  make  their  appearance,  and 
the  pam  and  oedema  return  to  as  great  an  extent  as  before  the 
bandages  were  appKed.  If  nature  has  obhterated  the  diseased 
vem  by  the  coagulation  of  its  blood,  and  by  the  subsequent  adhe- 
sion  of  Its  coats,  there  is  nothing  left  for  the  surgeon  to  do  but 
to  support  by  gentle  bandaging  the  collateral  veins,  to  keep  the 
bowels  open,  to  recommend  the  patient  to  abstain  from  any  violent 
exertion  of  the  limb,  and  to  maintain  the  recumbent  posture  as 
much  as  his  usual  avocation  will  admit.  Laced  stockings  of 
vanous  kmds  have  been  invented  for  the  purpose  of  maintaining 
the  proper  degree  of  pressure  in  the  diseased  vein ;  but  of  late 
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years  an  elastic  stocking  has  been  introduced  which  is  much 
Lre  effectual,  not  only  from  the  facility  of  its  application  bu 
from  the  equable  pressure  that  it  exerts.    However  ^tncUy  su.h 
a  plan  may  be  adhered  to,  it  rarely  proves  more  than  p^a  ve 
for  the  altered  structni-e  in  the  veins  seems  to  be  -remedmble 
still,  however,  such  a  degree  of  comparative  comfort  may  be 
secured  as  to  render  it  quite  a  sufficient  compensation  for  the 
t  ouble  and  inconvenience  it  entails.    When  the  blood  remams 
S  and  the  great  distention  of  the  veins  fonns  the  prominent 
feature  of  the  Isease,  with  alteration  of  the  nutrition  of  the  limb 
tiThen  purging,  pressure,  and  -umbent  posture  ^ve  no  re^^^^^ 
surgery  affords  to  some  extent  the  means  of  producing  that  coagu 
ton  of  the  blood  in  the  diseased  vessels  which  nature  herseU  at 
itr  Ws  is  competent  to  effect,    ^or  tMs  pm^^ose^pot^^^^^  fu^ 
nitrate  of  silver,  hgatures,  incisions,  and  other  -^^^'  ''^^^^^'^ 
adopted  for  the  purpose  of  leading  f 

rr^v  exnerience  goes,  I  have  seen  but  httle  benefit  obtained  even 
Xe  the"^^^^^^^^       of  the  blood  was  effected  by  the  treatment 
Is  re  eoUateial  venous  branches  are  very  hable  to  become  affected 
Ty  the  sal  disease :  indeed,  more  than  this  is  to  be  feaxed  asthe 
LVaLation  may  extend  itseH  beyond  the  degree  -^-^^^^^^^^^^ 
lent  phlebitis  may  follow,  and  the  life  of  the  patient  fall  a  sacnhce^ 
Ev  surgeons  repudiate  the  dread  of  applymg  hgatm-es  o 
.ein^S  ;^Lm  thL  views  by  VO^..^ 
whici  veins  are  tied  after  amputations  without  aay  bad  le^it 
^he  answer  to  such  an  argument  seems  to  me  to  be  easy.  Alter 

bitis  foUowing  the  application  of  the  hgatuie    an  j 

have  recourse  to  this  practice;  nor.  ^'^''';^''^2oT^morrl.^ 

necessary  ;  for  even  after  amputation  if  fte  «  '"^ 

be  troublesome  after  the  artery  has  been  t  ed.  I  ^ave  a^»aj 

the  removal  of  the  tourniquet,  the  api*cation  of        «.  t 

stump,  and  the  gentle  pressui-e  of  a  bandage^  suftcient 

bleeding-    '"le  following  c«  exemplifi     fte  da"g^ 

interference  with  varicose  venis:-A  patient 

Stephen's  ward  «th  a  hu-ge  varix  (containing  eoag^^^^^^^^ 

the  saphena  major,  on  the  inner  side     J^^J^^^l''^  „,„i„„, 

tnmonr  was  frequently  chafed  in  working,  ^^'^  V^^^  ^^^^^ 

to  have  it  removed;  and  as  no  pervious  v-n  cmdd  ac 

to  or  from  it,  I  prepared  the  patient,  and  extnpated 
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No  venous  lifemorrliage  resulted  from  the  operation  :  a  splint  was 
placed  behind  the  joint,  to  maintain  the  wound  in  a  perfect  state 
of  quietude,  and  saline  medicines,  with  narcotics,  were  prescribed. 
For  a  week  the  patient  went  on  remarkably  weU;  a  blush  of  in- 
flammation was  then  observed  upon  the  inner  side  of  the  thigh  : 
leeches  and  fomentations  were  ordered,  but  still  all  the  symptoms 
of  phlebitis  supervened,  and  the  patient  died.  I  once  removed  a 
lai'ge  tumour  from  the  popliteal  region  of  a  surgeon,  at  Haslemere, 
and,  during  the  extirpation  of  the  swelling,  wounded  the  saphena 
major  vein,  which  ran  through  the  substance  of  the  tumour:  I  apphed 
a  hgature  below  the  opening;  in  this  case  no  bad  symptom  fol- 
lowed ;  but  stiU  I  beheve  this  practice  to  be  dangerous,  and  I 
should  now,  under  similar  circumstances,  tiy  pressure,  recumbent 
posture,  and  compress,  as  the  means  of  stopping  the  venous 
haemorrhage. 

In  cases  of  varicose  veins,  where  the  distention  had  been  very 
great,  and  the  skin  had  threatened  ulceration  from  the  tension,  I 
have  sometimes  opened  the  vessel  and  abstracted  a  considerable 
quantity  of  blood ;  and,  indeed,  it  has  in  such  cases  siirprised  me  to 
find  the  amount  of  blood  which  may  be  withdrawn  without  pro- 
ducing any  constitutional  effect,  leading  me  to  beheve  that  in  aggra- 
vated cases  of  this  disease  the  blood  contained  within  the  varicose 
veins  is,  to  a  certain  extent,  thrown  out  of  the  general  mass  of  the 
circulating  blood,  and  retained  m  a  half- stagnant  state  within 
them. 

The  openmg  of  the  vein  is  frequently  followed  by  the  oblitera- 
tion of  the  vessel,  and  in  some  cases  seems  to  afford  the  desired 
relief;  but  yet,  as  I  have  before  said,  it  much  more  frequently 
occurs  that  several  of  the  collateral  branches  become  the  subject  of 
a  similar  disease,  so  that  the  malady  is  rather  increased  than 
diminished. 

Should  an  exostosis,  or  tumour  of  any  kind,  be  the  cause  of 
interruption  of  the  current  of  the  blood  through  a  vein,  producing 
a  varicose  condition,  nothing  but  the  extirpation  of  the  tumour  will 
remove  the  affection  of  the  veins. 
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CONTINUATION  OF  DISEASES  OF  THE  VEINS. 

Accidental  admission  of  air  into  veins— Not  unfrequent  in  surgical 
operations— Effect  of  admission  of  air  into  a  vein — Result  of 
post-mortem  examination  in  such  cases — Question  as  to  proxi- 
mate cause  of  death— Circumstances  that  may  lead  to  the  acci- 
dent—Indications of  air  having  obtained  ingress  to  a  vein- 
Cases — Different  opinions  as  to  cause  of  death — Treatment — 
Necessity  for  great  caution  in  performing  operations  in  such 
localities  as  to  render  the  admission  of  air  probable  if  a  vein  be 
wounded. 

Accidental  admission  of  air  into  vem^.— This  accident  has  now 
frequently  faHen  under  the  observation  of  surgeons,  and  has,  m 
consequence  of  the  urgency  and  fearful  nature  of  its  symptoms, 
attracted  such  close  attention  and  investigation,  that  a  considerable 
amount  of  knowledge  has  been  accumulated  respecting  it.  Expen- 
ments  upon  the  lower  animals,  added  to  close  observance  of  the  symp- 
toms in  cases  in  which,  in  the  human  subject,  air  has  been  accidentally 
admitted  into  the  veins,  prove  beyond  doubt  that  death  may  be,  and 
has  often  been,  produced  by  this  casualty,  during  the  progress  of 
surgical  operations ;  and  the  indications  and  symptoms  attendant 
upon  this  occurrence  have  been  so  clearly  pointed  out  by  many 
writers,  that  there  can  be  but  little  difficulty  in  distiugmshmg  them 
under  any  ordinary  circumstances.   The  fact  has  long  been  known, 
that  air  forcibly  driven  into  the  veins  of  an  animal  is  capable  ot 
producing  a  degree  of  interruption  to  the  function  of  circula- 
tion, sufficient,  when  the  air  is  in  considerable  quantity,  to  cause 
instantaneous  death ;  and  when  that  quantity  is  less  to  pix)duce 
symptoms  of  alarming  character,  and  frequently  to  give  nse  to 
secondary  affections  of  important  organs,  which,  in  general,  prove 
fatal  after  the  lapse  of  a  longer  or  shorter  period,  according  to  cir- 

cumstances.  „         •     i  i 

When  an  examination  is  made  after  death,  of  an  amma  which 
has  died  from  the  admission  of  air  into  the  veins,  it  is  said  that  tlie 
right  cavities  of  the  heart,  particularly  the  right  auncle,  are  tomia 
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distended  by  air  mixed  with  frothy  blood.  Air  may  also  be  traced 
in  other  parts  of  the  venous  system,  especially  in  the  larger  veins 
approaching  the  heai-t,  and  in  the  veins  of  the  abdomen :  indeed, 
it  is  stated  by  Dr.  Cormack  that  in  one  of  his  experiments  "  air 
was  found  in  eveiy  visible  vein  over  the  whole  body."  The  pre- 
sence of  air  could,  however,  be  only  proved  in  those  cases  in  wlaich 
death  supervened  rapidly  upon  its  introduction;  for,  where  the 
animal  lived  for  any  length  of  time  after  the  experiment,  not  the 
least  trace  of  air  could  be  met  with  in  the  heart  or  veins.  The 
question  that  arises  is,  then.  What  is  the  proximate  cause  of 
death  when  air  is  uitroduced  into  the  circulating  system  ?  This  is 
a  question  which  I  shall  presently  discuss. 

When  air  has  entered  a  vein  spontaneously — that  is,  from  the 
infliience  of  the  action  of  the  heart  alone — the  accident  has  only 
occurred  in  veins  placed  so  near  to  that  organ  that  the  blood 
cnculating  thi'ough  them  receives  an  alternate  imptilse  and  retrac- 
tion from  its  diastole  and  systole ;  and  it  does  not  appear  that  ah' 
can  find  entrance  when  the  puncture  is  far  removed  from  the  point 
at  which  the  venous  pulse  can  be  distinguished ;  but  if  the  puncture 
be  made  where  the  venous  pulse  can  be  felt,  air  is  likely  to  gain 
adimssion.    There  are,  however,  circumstances  which  may  cause 
the  introduction  of  air  into  veins  in  which  the  venous  flux  and 
reflux  cannot  be  observed  in  the  normal  condition.    Thus,  any 
cu-ciunstances  which  would  tend  to  keep  the  vein  in  a  patent  state, 
so  that  its  parietes  could  not  collapse  upon  themselves,  may  be  a 
cause  of  the  extension  of  the  influence  of  the  heart's  action,  and  the 
consequent  admission  of  the  air.    The  canular  condition  of  a  vein 
may  be  preserved  in  consequence  either  of  disease  in  its  coats  by 
which  they  may  have  become  thickened  and  hypertrophied,  and 
thus  rendered  incapable  of  coUapsmg,  or  by  the  adhesion  of  the 
vein  to  surrounding  tissue;  or  the  canular  form  maybe  temporarily 
maintained  by  the  action  of  the  heart  causing  the  reflux  of  the 
venous  blood  at  the  moment  of  mspiration.     During  surgical 
operations  it  is  also  probable  that  a  similar  state  of  patency  may  be 
produced  in  the  vessel  by  tension,  as  during  the  removal  of  a 
tumour ;  or,  lastly,  it  may  arise  from  the  action  of  the  muscles  of 
the  part  maintaining  the  vein,  when  intimately  united  to  it,  in  a 
state  of  constant  tension,  and  preventing  the  approximation  of  the 
parietes  when  they  are  cut  through. 

These  considerations  show  us  how  much  caution  ought  to  be 
observed  ui  operations  about  the  neck  and  subclavian  region,  as 
the  least  puncture  of  a  vein  remaming  open  from  either  of  the 
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causes  mentioned,  would  doubtless  lead  to  tlie  admission  of  air,  and 
the  train  of  symptoms  consequent  upon  that  accident. 

When  air  has  obtained  admission  into  the  veins,  it  is  indicated 
by  a  pecuhar  gurgling  noise,  happily  termed  by  the  French  "  glou 
glou."    This  sound  is  heard  only  at  the  opening  in  the  vein,  that  is, 
at  the  point  where  the  air  gains  entrance.    In  the  region  of  the 
chest  and  heart  a  sound  of  a  different  character  is  heard,  a  kind  ot 
bruit  or  churning,  synchronous  with  the  action  of  the  heart.  The 
immediate  symptoms  of  the  admission  of  air  are  impeded  respura- 
tion,  loss  of  strength,  and  interruption  to  the  circulation  of  the 
blood     If  a  large  quantity  of  air  be  admitted,  the  symptoms  are 
greatly  aggravated:  the  cij'culation  seems  to  be  suddenly  aiTCsted; 
the  sufferer  utters  loud  cries;  the  prostration  of  strength  is  exces- 
sive; there  are  strong  tetanic  symptoms,  with  opisthotonos  ;  the 
lu-ine  and  f^ces  are  expeUed  involuntarily,  and  death  very  shortly 
supervenes;  indeed,  the  fatal  termination  is  said  to  have  occinrred 
in  some  cases  instantaneously.    The  pecuhar  sound  produced  by 
the  entrance  of  air  into  a  vein,  and  the  symptoms  consequent  upon 
that  accident,  are  of  a  character  calculated  to  produce  a  vivid 
impression  upon  the  minds  of  those  who  witness  them.    It  has 
once  happened  to  me  to  do  so  hi  a  case  of  my  own 

A  female,  39  years  of  age,  was  admitted  mto  Guys  Hospital, 
Mav  17  1843,  with  malignant  disease  of  the  humei-us.  Amputation 
of  the  shoulder-jomt  was  determmed  on,  and  the  23rd  of  May  was 
fixed  as  the  day  of  operation.    The  arm  was  quickly  removed, 
with  very  little  loss  of  blood,  the  patient  bearing  the  operation 
with  great  fortitude ;  the  subclavian  artery  was  secured,  and  i  was 
proceeding  to  remove  an  enlarged  gland  fi'om  the  axi^l^/-/^^ 
dissecting  the  gland  away  from  its  cellular  attachments,  I  distmct^ 
heard  a  pecuhar  gurgling  noise;  at  the  same  mstant  the  pahait 
uttered  a  shrill  cry,  and  suddenly  fell  into  a  ^f^f^^^^^ 
the  countenance  was  deadly  pale;  the  pupils  fixed  and  msensble 
to  light;  the  pulse  quick,  sm.^,  and  fluttermg;  the  regi  atu.u 
irre^ax  and  attended  occasionally  by  a  deep  sigh^    She  wa 
placed  ii^  the  horizontal  position,  and  various  stmiulants  admin 

but  an  hour  elapsed  before  she  could  be  --v^d^^^^ 
operating  theatre;  when  placed  in  bed  she  P^-dJ^;^;^^ 
fLes  involuntarily.    When  reaction  was  commg  on  she  kept  up 
continued  whining  cry,  and  kept  constantly  --^f^^;;^^  f  V^^^^^ 
but  she  seemed  insensible  to  feeling,  and  ^'^"^^^^ ^  1  .  In  S^d 
quite  motionless.    As  sensation  gradually  f-^^^'Y^lX  ^^^^^ 
If  pain  running  up  the  right  side  of  the  head         -  f  .^^^ 
several  days  she  remained  with  her  eyes  closed.    On  tlie 
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day  after  the  accident,  she  was  able  to  leave  her  bed,  but  she 
complained  of  great  weakness  and  want  of  power  in  the  left  leg. 
On  the  3rd  of  July  she  left  the  hospital  without  any  unfavourable 
symptoms  remaining,  with  the  exception  of  a  slight  di'agging  of 
the  left  leg. 

The  following  case  occurred  to  Dr.  Willis,  of  Barnes  : — On  the 
25th  of  March,  1 848,  Dr.  Wilhs  pei-formed  the  operation  of  putting 
a  seton  into  the  neck  of  a  man  suffering  from  chronic  laryngitis  : 
the  seton  needle  was  inserted  about  two  and  a  half  inches  above 
the  superior  edge  of  the  sternum  :  at  the  moment  of  its  entrance. 
Dr.  Willis  heard  a  peculiar  hissing  sound,  so  that  he  thought  he 
had  opened  a  subcutaneous  abscess  communicating  with  the  wind- 
pipe ;  a  glance  at  the  face  of  the  patient  told,  however,  of  a  more 
serious  accident — the  sound  was  produced  by  the  entrance  of  air 
into  a  small  vein  that  had  been  punctured  in  the  operation.  The 
man  was  deadly  pale ;  he  fainted,  then  became  rigid  and  convulsed. 
Dr.  WiUis  immediately  compressed  the  orifice,  to  prevent  the  ingress 
of  more  air,  and  sent  off  to  Putney  for  Dr.  Cormack.  Upon  con- 
sultation it  was  decided  on  to  try  the  effect  of  bleeding  from  the 
arm ;  the  pulse,  which  was  almost  imperceptible,  then  became  good, 
and  the  patient  appeared  to  be  in  many  respects  relieved.  Mr. 
Syme  was  now  sent  for ;  he  concurred  in  the  treatment  that  had 
been  adopted,  and  suggested  the  application  of  warm  fomentations 
to  the  feet,  and  the  administration  of  a  httle  wine  :  the  patient  did 
not,  however,  rally  after  this  time,  but  continued  in  the  same 
state  \mtil  four  o'clock  in  the  afternoon,  when  he  died. 

After  death  the  body  was  examined :  it  was  found  that  the 
jugular  veins  and  the  large  vessels  of  the  neck  were  uninjured ; 
but  the  right  auricle  and  pulmonary  artery  were  distended  with 
frothy  blood,  and  the  lungs  were  emphysematous. 

A  young  lady  at  Camberwell,  about  19  years  of  age,  had  a 
tumour  in  the  neck ;  she  was  placed  under  the  care  of  Sir  Ben- 
jamin Brodie,  and  he  determined  upon  its  removal.  After  com- 
mencing the  operation  he  found  that  the  internal  jugular  veiri. 
passed  directly  through  the  abnormal  mass,  and  that  it  would  be 
impossible  to  remove  the  latter  without  wounding  the  vein.  He 
therefore  placed  a  hgature  upon  the  vein,  above  and  below  the 
points  where  his  incisions  were  to  be  made  in  extirpating  the 
tumour.  In  separating  the  tumour  from  its  attachment  to  the 
surroimding  structures,  a  small  opening  was  accidentally  made  in 
the  vein,  unfortunately  a  httle  below  the  proximal  hgature ;  a  loud 
whizzing  sound  was  immediately  heard ;  the  patient  became  sud- 
denly insensible,  her  face  was  pallid,  and  there  were  present  all  the 
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symptoms  described  as  attendant  upon  the  entrance  of  air  into  a 
vein  :  indeed,  in  this  case  the  symptoms  at  the  time  Avere  so  urgent, 
that  at  one  moment  it  was  thought  that  the  patient  was  dead  ;  but 
after  persevering  in  the  use  of  stimuh,  dashing  cold  water  on 
the  head  and  face,  application  of  ammonia  to  the  nostrils,  and  its 
administration  internally,  she  began  to  show  signs  of  returning 
animation,  and,  what  is  very  remarkable,  after  a  short  time  reco- 
vered without  suffering  from  any  of  the  distressing  and  protracted 
symptoms  generally  attendant  upon  this  accident. 

There  can  be  no  doubt  that  in  this  case  the  eflPects  described 
arose  from  air  obtainmg  ingress  to  the  vein,  but  the  quantity  was 
only  sufficient  to  cause  immediate  functional  disturbance,  and  not 
to  produce  that  prolonged  interference  with  the  cii-culation  which 
appears  to  be  the  cause  of  death  when  a  considerable  quantity  of 
air  gains  admission  to  a  vein. 

Mr.  Skey  once  had  a  case  in  which,  although  he  did  not 
observe  at  the  time  the  physical  indications  that  air  had  entered  the 
vein,  there  could  be  but  little  doubt  of  the  fact  from  the  symptoms 
that  accrued.  It  happened  in  the  operation  for  wry  neck,  and  ni 
one  of  the  last  incisions  a  large  vein  was  opened  behind  the  clavicle, 
probably  the  transversahs  colU.  One  of  the  most  prominent 
symptoms  was  a  peculiar  heat  of  skin  and  unusuaUy  rapid  pulse ; 
the  patient  died  four  or  five  days  after  the  operation.  Although 
this  cannot  be  quoted  as  an  unequivocal  case  of  an-  m  a  vein,  still 
the  circumstances  favour  that  view;  and  it  would  appear  that 
although  the  air  did  not  enter  in  sufficient  quantity  to  produce  im- 
mediate  death,  it  was  sufficient  to  interfere  with  the  piilmonary  circu- 
lation, a  secondary  disease,  and  to  cause  death  in  four  or  five  days. 

Experience  in  such  cases  has  proved  that  when  an-  obtams  ad- 
mission into  a  vein,  the  severity  of  the  symptoms  depends  upon 
the  quantity  of  air  admitted;  this  is  of  course  influenced  by  the 
state  of  the  heart  at  the  moment  the  punctm-e  is  made  in  the 
vessel,  by  the  proximity  of  the  wounded  vessel  to  the  heai-t,  by  its 
size,  the  character  of  the  wound,  and  by  the  condition  of  the 
vessel  itself,  as  to  whether  it  be  permanently  canahzed.  Ihe  period 
at  which  death  supervenes,  after  the  admission  of  the  air,  depends 
not  only  upon  the  quantity  of  aii'  admitted  into  the  vein,  but  also 
upon  the  size  and  strength  of  the  patient,  and  it  seems  o  occur 
would  indeed  hpriori  be  expected,  more  rapidly  when  the  subject 
has  been  from  any  cause  previously  debihtated. 

As  to  what  really  constitutes  the  proximate  cause  of  death  a>  hen 
air  is  admitted  into  a  vem,  great  diversity  of  opimon  exists;  it  is, 
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however,  a  question  of  high  importance,  not  merely  with  regard  to 
the  physiological  inquiry,  but  in  relation  to  the  treatment  to  be 
employed  in  case  of  this  unfortunate  accident  occurring.  By  some 
authors  it  has  been  supposed  that  death  is  caused  by  over-disten- 
tion  of  the  right  cavities  of  the  heart;  by  others,  that  it  arises  from 
the  carbonic  acid,  formed  by  the  action  of  the  air  upon  venous 
blood,  exercising  a  deleterious  influence  as  it  passes  into  circulation; 
by  a  third  class,  that  owing  to  the  presence  of  the  air  the  blood  is 
rendered  incapable  of  passing  into  the  capillaries  of  the  lungs. 

It  appears  to  me  that  death  may  take  place  in  consequence  of 
excessive  distention  of  the  right  auricle  when  air  is  forcibly  injected 
into  a  vein,  of  when,  in  a  surgical  operation,  owing  to  a  combina- 
tion of  circumstances,  a  large  quantity  of  air  suddenly  gains  admis- 
sion to  the  heart :  the  right  auricle  would  then  be  incapable  of 
conti'acting  upon  the  air,  perhaps  from  that  fluid  not  fm-nisliing  the 
internal  stimulus  to  the  muscular  fibres  of  the  heart;  immediate 
death  would  then  be  inevitable,  as  the  action  of  the  heart  itself 
would  be  suddenly  and  completely  arrested.  In  such  a  case  death 
would  be  instantaneous;  but  when  the  quantity  of  an-  admitted 
into  the  vein  is  less,  it  becomes  mixed  with  the  blood,  and  then  the 
circvdation  is  only  more  or  less  impeded — clogged,  as  it  were,  with 
the  presence  of  the  foreign  matter.  As  death  does  not  here  super- 
vene with  such  great  rapidity,  time  is  obtained  for  the  employment 
of  remedial  treatment :  in  some  cases,  as  I  have  already  shown, 
this  may  be  sufiicient  to  restore  the  patient — in  others,  the  period 
of  dissolution  is  only  postponed.  The  supposition  that  when  air 
enters  a  vein,  death  is  caused  by  the  poisonous  influence  of  car- 
bonic acid  generated  within  the  venous  canal  by  the  reaction  of  the 
oxygen  of  the  air  upon  the  carbon  of  the  blood,  is,  I  think,  unsup- 
ported by  any  evidence  that  can  be  di-awn  from  the  phenomena 
symptomatic  of  such  an  accident ;  I  beheve,  indeed,  that  where  the 
quantity  of  air  mixed  with  the  blood  is  not  sufiicient  to  entirely 
prevent  the  contraction  of  the  auricle,  but  passes  into  the  cu-cula- 
tion,  and  the  blood  is  propelled  in  a  frothy  state  through  the 
pulmonary  artery  to  the  capillaries  of  the  lungs,  the  admixture  of 
air  with  the  blood  seems  to  present  a  physical  impediment  to  the 
passage  of  the  blood  into  the  capillaries — the  function  of  respu^a- 
tion  is  interrupted,  and  death  ensues  in  consequence  of  the  blood 
not  undergoing  those  changes  necessary  to  the  restoration  of  its 
vital  properties.  It  has  been  proved  that  the  presence  of  air  in  a 
fluid  materially  impedes  its  circidation  through  capillary  tubes;  and 
some  experiments  upon  this  subject  ai-e  detailed  in  an  interestino- 
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paper  upon  the  "Admission  of  Air  into  Veins,"  read  by  Mr. 
Ericlisen  at  tlie  thirteenth  meeting  of  the  Bristol  Association. 

An  emphysematous  condition  of  the  lung  has  very  frequently 
been  found  as  a  result  of  the  admixture  of  air  with  the  blood  in  the 
pulmonary  artery.  May  not  this  distention  of  the  air-cells  of  the 
lungs  be  produced  by  the  influx  of  the  air  in  the  act  of  inspiration 
not  meetmg  with  resistance  from  the  presence  of  blood  in  the  pul- 
monary capillaries,  so  that  the  act  of  inspiration  itself  is  sufficient 
to  produce  abnormal  distention,  if  not  rupture,  of  the  auricle  ? 

The  same  physical  cause  appears  to  destroy  life  when  the  cu-- 
culation  of  the  blood  in  the  capillaries  of  the  lungs  is  interrupted 
by  the  admission  of  a  smaU  quantity  of  air;  as  when,  by  the  mgress 
of  a  larger  quantity,  the  auricle  becomes  at  once  so  much  distended 
as  to  be  incapable  of  fulfilling  its  natural  function. 

The  rapid  occurrence  of  death  in  this  accident  is  not  easily 
understood,  when  we  compare  it  with  death  by  common  asphyxia, 
nnless  we  attribute  it  to  the  tetanic  contraction  of  the  muscles 
causing  sudden  annihUation  of  the  respiratory  power;  for  m  tetanus 
it  is  not  uncommon  to  meet  with  cases  of  instantaneous  death 
accruing  from  the  spasmodic  contraction  of  the  glottis. 

The  experience  of  surgeons  with  respect  to  the  treatment  of 
cases  in  which  air  has  unfortunately  obtained  ingress  to  a  vem,  is 
not  yet  sufficiently  extensive  to  throw  much  hght  upon  the 
subiect.    Compression  of  the  thorax,  and  the  abstraction  of  the 
air  from  the  veins  by  a  syringe,  are  the  means  often  put  in  prac- 
tice, and  in  cases  where  the  symptoms  continue  urgent,  it  has  also 
been  recommended  to  open  the  temporal  artery  and  right  external 
iugular  vein,  for  the  purpose  of  reheving  the  distended  cavihes  of 
the  heart  on  that  side.    But  when  air  has  once  obtamed  entrance 
neither  compression  of  the  chest,  nor  any  attempt  to  withdraw  it 
from  the  veins  by  exhaustion,  can,  in  my  opmion,  prove  of  the 
leZ  advantage;  indeed,  either  of  these  methods  of  treatment  may 
in  tseThasten  the  death  of  the  patient.    Poweiful  compression  of 
the  chest  can  scarcely  fail  to  produce  an  iU  effect  by  nnpedmg  he 
respiration,  which  is  already  weakened,  thus  diminishing  even  the 
s3  quantity  of  blood  which  may  othei.vise  obtam  its  prope 
Wee  of  oxidation  in  the  lungs.    The  introduction  of  a  syrmge 
eems  to  me  both  useless  and  objectionable:  useless,  because,  e.en 
fTwere  introduced,  I  do  not  beheve  that  the  air  could  be  with- 
drlwn  by  its  agency;  and  objectionable  for  two  reasons-first,  if 
h  wounded  vein  could  be  found  it  would  be  almost  -P-^^^^^^^^ 
introduce  a  tube  without  allo.ving  a  further  q^-^f 
■    in,  which  in  itself  may  be  sufficient  to  cause  immediate  death,  and 
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secondly,  the  introduction  of  any  foreign  body  into  a  vein  would 
certainly  produce  plilebitis,  a  disease  almost  as  dangerous  as  the 
one  with  which  the  surgeon  already  has  to  cope.  Compression  of 
the  chest  by  a  firm  bandage  before  tlie  operation,  is  a  precaution 
that  I  think  may  be  advantageously  employed  prophylacticaUy ;  for 
if  a  vein  were  accidentally  opened  at  the  moment  of  a  deep  inspira- 
tion, the  entrance  of  the  air  would  be  promoted,  owing  both  to  the 
patent  condition  of  the  vessel  at  the  time,  and  the  force  of  the 
refluent  current  which  conveys  the  blood  into  the  right  auricle. 
Pressure  on  the  parietes  of  the  chest  prevents  deep  inspiration,  and 
would  therefore,  if  it  did  not  entirely  prevent  the  admission  of  air, 
certainly  hmit  the  quantity  that  could  be  introduced. 

Prevention  must  be  the  great  object  with  the  surgeon  in  refer- 
ence to  this  accident,  and  the  operator  ought  to  exercise  extreme 
caution  in  his  dissections  in  all  operations  in  the  vicinity  of  the 
heart;  and  in  cases  where,  from  the  natwe  of  the  operation,  there 
is  more  than  usual  danger  of  wounding  a  vein,  an  assistant  should 
compress  the  endangered  vein  on  the  proximal  side  of  the  point  at 
which  the  incisions  are  made  into  the  integuments,  so  that,  should 
it  be  wounded,  the  air  would  not  be  able  to  enter  the  vessel,  which 
may  be  iiltimately  tied  so  as  to  remove  the  chance  of  further 
danger. 

I  do  not  perceive  that  much  advantage  can  be  derived  from 
bleeding  in  a  case  where  air  has  entered  a  vein ;  for  if  this  be  done 
with  the  object  of  removing  the  air  from  the  auricle,  phlebotomy 
must  be  performed  on  a  vein  near  the  heart,  and  under  the  influence 
of  the  diastole  and  systole  of  that  organ;  there  would  then  be  danger 
of  a  fresh  quantity  of  air  gainuig  admission,  and  so  the  danger 
would  be  increased  rather  than  diminished.  In  addition  to  this, 
the  loss  of  blood  would  diminish  the  power  of  the  heart  to  propel 
the  blood  through  the  pulmonary  capillaries,  and  so  maintain  the 
very  condition  which  is  generally  looked  upon  as  the  cause  of  death 
in  this  accident.  The  latter  objection  is  also  equally  appUcable  to 
arteriotomy;  for  if  the  mixture  of  blood  and  air  cannot  pass 
through  the  lungs,  arterial  blood  cannot  be  conveyed  to  the  left 
side  of  the  heart,  and  therefore  the  opening  of  an  artery  covdd  be 
only  productive  of  mischief  by  depriviug  the  brain  of  the  small 
quantity  of  arterial  blood  that  could,  under  the  existing  circum- 
stances, be  conveyed  to  it.  If,  unfortunately,  air  should  gain 
admission  to  a  vein  in  a  surgical  operation,  or  from  any  other  cause 
the  first  thing  to  be  done  is  to  compress  the  wounded  vein,  to  place 
the  patient  in  the  recumbent  position,  dash  cold  water  in  his 
face,  support  respiration  by  artificial  means,  to  apply  warmth  and 
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stimuli — such  as  sinapisms,  &c. — to  tlie  siirface  of  the  body,  hold 
ammonia  to  the  nose,  and  give  it  internally  mixed  with  wine,  if  the 
patient  be  capable  of  swallowing.  If  the  quantity  of  air  be  suffi- 
cient to  maintain  the  distention  of  the  right  auricle,  I  believe  death 
will  be  instantaneous.  If  the  quantity  be  not  so  great,  the  heart 
may  be  still  capable  of  propeUing  it  tlu-ough  the  pulmonic  capU- 
laries;  the  effect  would  then  be  less  rapid,  but  it  would  still  doubt- 
less be  fatal.  If  the  quantity  of  air  admitted  be  still  less,  the  vital 
power  may  be  sustained  imtil  the  capillaries  have  sent  the  blood 
through  the  lungs  to  the  left  side  of  the  heart,  under  which  cir- 
cumstances the  patient  may  recover. 
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NEURALGIA. 


"Neuralgia— difficulty  in  tracing  its  origin  and  character— Various 
in  form— Sensatory  function  of  the  nerves  affected— How  some- 
times symptomatic  of  distant  disturbance— May  occur  in  any 
part  of  the  body— Neuralgic  diathesis— Tic  douloureux— Its 
supposed  causes — Symptoms — Treatment. 

There  is  perhaps  no  class  of  diseases  in  whicli  the  medical  practi- 
tioner experiences  so  much  difficulty  in  tracing  the  evidences  of  a 
morbid  condition  to  some  definite  cause  as  in  those  belonging  to  the 
nervous  system.  Even  when  death  foUows  as  the  immediate  con- 
sequence of  diseases  which  can  only  be  referred  to  the  nerves  for 
their  seat;  in  many  cases  no  alteration  of  structure,  no  appearance 
of  any  kind  of  lesion,  can  be  discovered,  sufficient  to  explain  in  the 
shghtest  degree  the  pathology  of  the  affection.  The  subject  of 
nervous  disorders  is  rendered  stiU  more  difficult  from  the  fact,  that 
we  know  nothing  of  the  nature  of  the  nervous  influence  itself,  nor 
of  the  maimer  m  which  the  nerves  perform  their  function  in  a  state 
of  health,  as  the  structm-e  of  the  nerves,  unlike  that  of  certain 
other  tissues,  does  not  in  any  way  inform  us  respecting  their 
action. 

The  forms  of  nervous  disease  are  very  various,  and  the  symp- 
toms by  which  alone  they  are  recognisable  often  most  incongruous  • 
sometimes  symptoms  which  arise  merely  from  hysteria  or  some 
other  nervous  affection,  snnulate  so  closely  those  which  are  indi- 
cative of  organic  disease  of  the  gravest  character,  that  the  utmost 
skill  and  sagacity  are  necessary  on  the  part  of  the  surgeon  to 
enable  him  to  distinguish  the  true  nature  of  the  disorder.  Although 
the  list  of  these  nervous  affections  comprehends  many  which  differ 
very  much  in  their  character,  those  that  come,  properly  speaking 
under  the  care  of  the  surgeon  are  but  few.  Of  the  most  terrible 
of  these  nervous  disorders,  tetanus,  I  have  already  given  you  a 
detailed  account  in  a  former  lectui-e,  and  as  most  of  the  others  as 
chorea,  hysteria,  paralysis  in  its  different  phases,  epilepsv  &c 
belong  exclusively  to  the  province  of  the  physician,  it  only  remains 
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for  me  to  direct  your  attention  to  tlie  disease  termed  neuralgia. 
In  the  disorders  I  have  mentioned  above  it  must  be  remarked  that 
it  is  the  motory  function  of  the  nerves  which  is  affected,  and  the 
powers  of  the  mind  are  in  many  cases  greatly  disturbed,  and  in  some 
quite  destroyed.    The  function  of  sensation  is  also  more  or  less 
modified,  but  it  is  generally  diminished,  sometimes  to  such  an  extent 
that  complete  numbness  and  insensibility  to  pain  are  produced. 
In  the  pecuhar  form  of  nervous  disorders  which  we  have  now  to 
consider,  the  motory  function  is  unaffected,  neither  does  the  mmd 
present  any  evidence  of  being  involved  in  the  disease;  an  extraor- 
dinary exaltation  of  the  function  of  sensation  is  the  great  feature 
of  these  disorders,  and  pain  is  their  prominent,  and  mdeed  almost 
only  symptom.  It  is  extremely  difficult  to  ascertain  the  true  nature 
of  neuralgia;  the  parts  in  which  the  pain  is  seated  seldom  present 
any  remarkable  appearance  which  can  be  traced  to  the  disease,  and 
the  examination  after  death  of  the  nerves  which  seem  to  have  been 
affected  points  out  in  but  few  cases  any  organic  change  or  tempo- 
rary morbid  condition  to  which  the  pain  could  be  ascribed.  Some- 
times the  origin  of  the  pain,  when  it  arises  idiopathically  is 
probably  in  the  portion  of  the  nerve  in  which  the  pam  itself  is 
felt  •  but  I  think  more  frequently  the  pain  is  merely  symptomatic 
of  i^tation  existing  at  a  distance,  and  experience  shows  us  that  m 
certain  visceral  disorders  it  is  common  for  the  pam,  which  is  one 
:meir  pecuhar  symptoms,  to  be  referred  to  the  e— -  th^ 
nerves  which  are  directly  or  indirectly  connected  with  the  part  m 
stone  in  the  bladder,  for  example,  a  characteristic  symptom  is  pam 
and  irritation  at  the  extremity  of  the  penis,  and  m  diseased  hip- 
•dnt  the  pain  is  most  frequently  felt  on  the  inside  of  the  knee  and 
nTl  tUdiseased  part  iLlf.    Cases  have  been  Wn  m  which 
mechanrcal  lesion  of  the  trunk  of  a  nerve  has  been  followed  by  such  . 

rt  nellgic  P^s  in  its  — T^r^l^  MoTt  fr^^^^^^^^^  1 
the  sufferer  to  submit  to  amputation  of  the  hmb.    Most  t^equenuy 
nerhrs  the  origin  of  these  nervous  disorders  is  more  deeply  seated 

of  i— Jn,  0.  at  least  not  ^tU  ^^J^ 
a  ve^  long  period    tH,s  teaches  -  ^ J,;,,,,  , 

:rartriie'v:Ls;  pains, «  "/--t:^ 

careful  investigation  of  all  the  c-™-'*™  "^^^^^^  7^;, 
of  the  case  will  often  fail  to  ftjrmsh  a  clue  to  the  cause 
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plaint,  and,  as  I  have  before  remarked,  examination  of  persons  who 
have  died  from  nervous  disease  generally  throws  no  fui'ther  light 
upon  the  natm-e  of  the  morbific  action ;   pain  and  nothing  but 
pain  seems  in  most  cases  of  nem-algia  to  be  the  characteristic 
symptom,  and  at  the  fii-st  view  would  often  seem  to  constitute  the 
entire  complaint,  consequently  it  usually  happens  that  the  surgeon 
has  no  guide  to  any  deep  investigation  of  the  case.    These  pains 
may  occur  in  any  part  of  the  body,  they  generally  follow  in  the 
track  of,  or,  at  least,  have  their  seat  in  immediate  proximity  to, 
some  important  nerve.    The  most  common  form  of  neuralgia  is 
that  which  occurs  in  the  facial  branches  of  the  fifth  pair  of  nerves, 
and  which  is  termed  tic  douloureux.   Pathologists  have  divided  the 
causes  of  neuralgia  into  constitutional  and  exciting,  and  have 
thought  that  any  general  disease  or  even  tendency  to  a  diseased 
condition  may  become  a  cause  of  neuralgia.    My  own  experience 
of  this  complaint  leads  me  to  beUeve  that  there  exists  in  some  indi- 
viduals a  peculiar  state  of  the  constitution  which  may,  I  think  with 
propriety,  be  regarded  as  a  nexiralgic  diathesis ;  and  which  is  some- 
thing more  than  what  is  usually  expressed  by  the  term  nervous 
temperament  :  every  medical  practitioner  must  have  remarked  the 
high  degree  of  nervous  sensitiveness  manifested  by  some  patients 
in  comparison  with  others ;  the  operative  surgeon  particularly  has 
constant  opportunities  of  observing  this  fact :  the  difi'erence  in  the 
expression  of  pain  in  patients  undergoing  an  operation  is  remark- 
able, some  appearing  to  experience  but  slight  pain  even  in  severe 
operations,  while  in  others  the  least  incision  seems  to  be  pro- 
ductive of  positive  agony.     Such  an  impressionable  state  of  the 
nervous  system,  if  I  may  use  the  expression,  must  necessarily 
render  the  individual  particularly  accessible  to  attacks  of  neuralgic 
pain  from  any  exciting  cause;  hence  it  happens,  perhaps,  that 
writers  on  this  complaint  have  not  hesitated  to  attribute  it  to 
almost  every  disease  to  which  the  human  frame  is  liable ;  but  it  is 
I  think,  a  great  mistake  to  attribute  neuralgia  to  any  other  disease 
as  its  proximate  cause  j  it  appears  to  me  that  general  or  local  dis- 
eased action  can  only  operate  as  a  cause  of  neuralgia  by  primarily 
reducing  the  vital  power  of  the  patient  and  consequently  producing 
that  depression  of  the  nervous  system  which  renders  it  susceptible 
to  any  abnormal  influence. 

The  causes  of  tic  douloureux,  like  those  of  nervous  disorders  eene 
raUy,  are,  in  almost  all  cases,  beyond  our  reach,  and  although  some 
pathologists  have  stated,  that  they  have  been  able  to  detect  appear- 
ances or  conditions  of  the  nerve  sufficient  to  account  for  the  morbid 
action,  I  believe  that  such  appearances  and  indications  have  generallv 
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had  no  other  existence  than  that  which  they  derived  from  the  imagi- 
nations of  their  supposed  discoverers ;  the  gi-eat  majority  of  observers 
have  in  most  instances  failed  to  trace  out,  in  connexion  with  neuralgia, 
any  organic  lesion  that  could  explain,  or  in  any  way  account  for,  the 
violent  symptoms  characteristic  of  the  disease.  It  has  been  thought 
by  some  that  tic  douloureux  depends  upon  a  vitiated  state  ot  the 
digestive  system,  and  indeed  it  is  not  uncommon  to  find  patients 
who  are  sufleering  from  this  disorder  presenting  all  the  symptoms  of 
imperfect  digestion;  at  all  events  tic  douloureux  seems  most 
frequently  to  take  its  origin  in  some  peculiar  condition  of  the  system 
at  large,  and  not  to  exist  as  a  merely  local  disease  :  many  caBCs 
have  been  observed  in  which  a  temporary  attack  of  the  pam  has 
been  evidently  induced  by  fmictional  disorder  of  the  stomach  as 
by  the  generation  and  presence  of  an  undue  quantity  of  acid  m 
that  organ;  in  such  cases  the  administration  of  a  dose  of  alkahne 
n.edicin'e  ;as  sufficient  to  remove  the  attack.    Aberuethy  was 
of  opinion  that  disordered  digestion  and  a  depressed  state  of  the 
nervous  system  were  to  be  found  in  most  cases  of  ^ic  douloureux 
and  that  it  may  often  be  cured  by  treatment  directed  entnely  to  the 
Sprovement  of  the  organs  connected  with  the  digestive  and  nei-vous 
Zems.  The  constitutional  causes  of  tic  doulom-eux  are  neverthe- 
less very  obscure ;  at  the  same  time  we  may,  as  a  general  principH 
consideJitas  an  asthenic  disease.  -  nieet  ^t^^^^^ 

feeble  ii'ritable,  and  depressed  constitutions,  m  which  there  are 
st^ng  symptoms  of  debility  and  want  of  nervous  eneipy;  occa- 
s  onaUy  however,  it  may  attack  individuals  in  -torn  there  is  a 
endtncV  to  plethU  and'instances  are  related  in  which  tic  doulou 
re^^  has  preceded  a  it  of  apoplexy.  Tic  douloureux  is,  however,  far 
mre  usuri^  broken-down  constit^^^  in  which  the  vital  power  is 
rushed  dther  in  consequence  of  excess,  adv^«,^^^^ 
natural  weakness.  Females  are  ^^^^^cks  th   fet  a^^ 

Ti    ^t::::  — :  s^t^^^  of 

rirr  a  different  ep.h  -^^^^^ 

rL^o^n  tz^^^ — -  - 

40-  -while  chUtlren  are  very  rarely  attacked  by  it.  , 

'  Tic  douloureux  is  considered  by  some  au  ho,,  to  ^  1-^^^^^^^^^ 
,  ana.  ^.riori,  it  seerus  only 

diathesis  o'^^-'^^'^^X.Z^^tll^U.n  I  genoratiou. 
or  rheumatism  can  be  transmitUM  iiom  g  manner  pas 

that,  favourable  to  attacks  of  neuralg  a  ^-  bte  rua 
from  parent  to  child;  it  is  notorious  for  tic  doulouieux  am 
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tism  to  be  associated^  and  some  have  supposed  that  nexu'algia  is 
nothing  more  than  rheumatism  of  a  nerve  or  its  neurilemma,  and 
in  the  latter  case,  that  the  effusion  causes  the  pain  by  pressing 
upon  the  nerve  itself.  When  tic  douloureux  occurs  in  an  individual 
of  a  rheumatic  temperament,  it  is  said  to  alternate  with  the  rheixmatic 
pain  in  the  fibrous  tissues.  It  is  not,  however,  of  the  cause  alone 
of  tic  douloureux  that  we  are  ignorant,  we  know  as  little  of  its 
nature.  Lai-rey  considered  it  to  be  chronic  inflammation  of  the 
nei-ve ;  by  others,  as  I  have  just  remarked,  it  is  identified  with 
rheumatism ;  but  these  are  mere  speculations  which  have  little  or 
no  real  foundation. 

In  a  constitution  predisposed  to  the  attacks  of  tic  douloureux 
there  is  no  limit  to  the  circumstances  which  may  operate  as  ex- 
citing causes  of  the  disease;  exposure  to  cold  and  damp,  or  to 
cm-rents  of  cold  aii-  while  the  body  is  bathed  in  perspiration;  damp 
clothes,  fatigue,  excitement,  and  mental  anxietyj  disease  of  the 
antrum,  carious  teeth,  mechanical  lesion  of  a  nerve  by  punctiire; 
laceration  or  its  inclusion  in  a  Hgatm-e;  irritation  arising  from 
an  abnormal  condition  of  the  viscera,  as  the  stomach  or  intestinal 
canal;  the  presence  of  worms,  hsemorrhoids,  or  any  mucous  irrita- 
tion, may  all  prove  the  means  of  bringing  on  an  attack  of  tic  dou- 
loureux; but  the  question  arises  whether  the  effect  is  produced 
by  an  immediate  action,  or  by  reflexion,  as  it  were,  from  the  nervous 
centre  from  which  the  nerve  springs. 

Malaria  is  probably  another  frequent  cause  of  tic  douloureux, 
particularly  of  that  form  which  assumes  the  periodical  or  inter- 
mittent character ;  but,  after  aU,  the  action  of  malaria  is  simply, 
I  presume,  that  of  lowering  the  constitution  generally,  and  thus, 
if  there  be  originally  a  tendency  to  neuralgia,  estabhshing  a  condi- 
tion favourable  to  its  development.  Among  the  exciting  causes  of 
tic  doulom-eux,  those  which  alone  come  directly  under  the  investiga- 
tion of  the  surgeon,  and  which  alone  have  a  definite  ch  .racter,  are 
the  mechanical  or  organic  lesions  of  nerves,  which  in  many  instances 
have  been  known  to  be  productive  of  nem-algia :  these  lesions  may 
arise  spontaneously,  as  in  pressure  upon  a  nerve  by  tumours  formed 
either  in  its  own  substance  or  in  the  neighbouring  structures,  as 
aueiirism  or  exostosis,  or  from  thickening  of  bone,  in  which  are 
situated  the  canals  through  which  the  nerves  pass,  or  from  the  for- 
mation of  bony  deposits,  as  in  the  well-known  case  of  the  late  Dr. 
Pemberton,  in  whom  there  was  thickening  of  the  whole  of  the 
frontal  bone,  and  a  deposit  of  a  spiculum  of  bone  near  the  crista 
galli. 

Every  operative  surgeon  is  aware  of  the  tendency  which  exists 
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in  some  individuals,  for  the  truncated  extremities  of  the  nerves  after 
amputation  to  assume  a  bulbous  character;  nerves  in  such  a  con- 
dition are  often  the  seat  of  the  most  acute  neuralgic  pam,  so  much 
so,  that  it  is  sometimes  necessary  to  amputate  a  further  portion  ot 
the  hmb  to  reheve  the  patient.    I  once  had  a  remarkable  case  ot 
this  kind.    A  girl  who  had  been  formerly  under  the  care  ot  Mr. 
Tyrrell,  came  into  Guy's  Hospital,  with  violent  neuralgic  pam  m 
the  stump  of  an  arm  wHch  had  been  amputated;  the  girl  had  some 
time  before  faUen  down  and  injured  her  wrist  severely,  so  much  so, 
that  the  forearm  was  obliged  to  be  amputated;  after  the  amputa- 
tion, the  truncated  extremities  put  on  the  bulbous  form,  and 
became  at  the  same  time  the  seat  of  acute  neuralgia;  the  pain 
was  so  insupportable,  that  the  forearm  was  amputated  a  second 
time,  with  no  better  result,  however,  than  at  first ;  the  nerves  again 
became  bulbous,  and  the  pain  as  bad  as  before.  Jj^^^^^J^ 
removed  the  arm  above  the  elbow,  and  the  patient  left  St.  Thomas  s 
Hospital  in  the  behef  that  she  was  quite  cured ;  in  about  six  weeks 
the  cicatrix  again  became  painful,  and  indicated  a  return  to  the 
former  condition.    At  this  time  the  girl  came  into  Guy  s,  she  sui- 
fereddreadfuUy,  and  it  was  determined  to  remove  ^^^^  ^*^™P  f  J^' 
shoulder-joint.    I  accordmgly  performed  this  operation  and  with 
perfect  success-the  neuralgia  was  completely  cured,  and  five  ye^s 
have  passed  since  the  operation  without  the  pam  havmg  m  the 
shghtest  degree  returned.  ^ 
Mechardcal  injury  to  a  nerve  may  operate  as  an  exciting  cause  of 
tic  douloureux.  Dr.  Denmark  describes  the  case  of  a  sailor  wh  was 
wounded  in  the  arm  by  a  musket-ball;  the  7^^^^ ^^f^^^f  J^^^ 
arm  became  affected  with  excruciatmg  neuralgia;  the  P^^n ^^^J^ 
excessive  and  obstinate,  that  at  length  the  hmb  was  amputa^e^,  w^^^^^ 

it  was  discovered,  on  examination  of  ^^"11.  d  hTd  become 
nient  of  lead  had  been  detached  from  the  bullet,  and  ^-^^^^^^ 

known  in  which  an  attack  of  nem-algia  is  said  to  have  altern 
with  aberration  of  intellect.  .  j  j. 

Although  neuralgia  may  attack  any  paj-t  of  the  l)ody  it 
tainly  by  far  most  commonly  seated  m  the  ^ 
nai^  of  nerves    Tic  douloureux  may  accordmgly,  with  propriety,  D6 
Ed  il  frontd,  infra-orbitd,  and  maxillaiy  neuralgia, 
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The  symptoms  of  tic  douloureux  are  so  strongly  marked  and 
characteristic,  that  the  diagnosis  is  always  easy ;  the  pain  is  de- 
scribed as  being  very  pecuhai'  and  acute ;  it  appears  suddenly  in 
a  nerve,  following  its  coui-se  hke  the  passage  of  a  burning  sub- 
stance di-awn  along  the  part,  and  proceeding  from  towards  the  root 
of  the  nerve  to  its  termination.  Sometimes  the  pain  is  shooting, 
and  sometimes  shooting  and  burning  at  the  same  time  :  it  is  not 
increased  by  pressure,  but  is  sometimes  even  reheved  by  it,  and 
the  pai'oxysm  is  often  followed  by  a  sense  of  torpor  and  pulsa- 
tion of  the  part;  prickings  and  twitchings  occasionally  accompany 
the  pain,  but  they  are  more  rare  symptoms;  the  characteristic  is 
the  manner  in  which  the  pain  foUows,  and  indeed  confines  itself  to 
the  nerve  and  its  ramifications,  avoiding  the  neighbouring  parts. 
Generally  speaking,  as  I  have  stated  before,  there  is  no  local  indi- 
cation of  vascular  action  nor  of  efiusion,  and  this  is  a  very  remark- 
able circumstance;  but  when  the  pain  has  been  long  continued, 
some  shght  appearance  of  inflammation  may  be  discovered.  It  is 
a  common  symptom,  that  after  the  pain  has  abated,  the  patient 
passes  a  quantity  of  clear,  pale-coloured  urine,  containing  a  pre- 
ponderance of  the  earthy  phosphates.  I  have  mentioned  that  the 
pain  in  tic  douloureux  generally  commences  suddenly,  without  any 
prehminary  warning ;  such  is  not  always  the  case,  however;  a  kind 
of  shivering  and  a  sensation  of  cold  in  the  part  is  the  prelude  to  the 
attack  in  some  instances.  Sleep  seems  to  check  the  pain  of  tic 
douloureux  for  the  time  being,  and  I  remember  a  patient  who  suf- 
fered most  terribly  from  this  disease,  telling  me  that  he  never 
remembered  having  been  awakened  by  the  pain.  This  complaint 
often  assumes  a  periodical  type,  but  the  paroxysms  are  even  then 
subject  to  variation  in  their  return,  for  in  all  the  forms  of  the 
disease,  the  paroxysm  may  be  excited  by  external  influences,  often 
of  the  most  trifling  character;  a  draught  of  cold  air,  sudden  agita-^ 
tion,  a  shght  touch  of  the  part,  or  the  motions  of  the  face  in  the 
act  of  eating  or  speaking,  may,  any  one  of  them,  be  sufiScient  to 
induce  a. return  of  the  pain.  Tic  doulom-eux  may  be  distinguished 
from  rheumatism  by  the  suddenness  with  which  the  pain  comes  on, 
by  the  plunging,  burnmg  nature  of  the  paua,  by  the  intermissions 
of  greater  or  less  duration,  and  by  the  complete  absence  of  any 
constitutional  symptoms.  It  may  be  known  from  the  toothache  by 
the  manner  in  which  the  paroxysms  suddenly  cease,  leaving  the 
patient  quite  free  from  pain,  and  by  the  pain  following  the  track  of 
the  nerve,  and  maintaining  a  kind  of  superficial  character. 

The  remedies  appHed  in  cases  of  tic  doulom-eux  have,  I  fear,  been 
generally  employed  too  much  in  the  character  of  specifics ;  now  it 
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is  clear  to  me  that  this  disease,  when  once  established  in  the  consti- 
tution, must  be  greatly  modified  in  its  nature,  independently  of  the 
cause  which  excited  it  in  the  first  instance,  by  the  peculiar  condi- 
tion of  the  constitution  itself;  it  is  very  important  to  bear  this  m 
mind,  as  it  certainly  ought  in  some  measure  to  regulate  the  choice 
of  the  remedies  to  be  employed.    In  the  treatment  of  tic  dou- 
loureux, the  first  thing  to  be  done  is  to  ascertain,  if  possible,  the 
source  of  the  disorder;  this,  as  I  have  abeady  pomted  out,  may 
consist  in  some  functional  disturbance,  in  mechanical  lesion  of 
a  nerve,  or  in  an  organic  affection  of  the  brain  or  spinal  chord : 
if  the  pain  arise  from  functional  disturbance  in  any  of  the  ^ascera, 
or  from  mechanical  lesion  of  a  nerve,  its  cause  may  be  generally 
traced  out  by  careful  inquiry,  or  may  be  indeed  at  once  obvious  by 
examination  of  the  part  in  which  the  pain  is  felt.    If  the  cause 
appears  to  be  constitutional,  the  pecuhar  nature  of  the  disturbance 
should  be  ascertained  as  far  as  it  can  be,  and  the  remedies  chosen 
which  are  most  hkely  to  restore  or  improve  the  state  of  the  organs 
which  are  disordered;  where,  for  example,  the  tic  douloioreux  appears 
to  be  merely  symptomatic  of  a  deteriorated  state  of  the  digestive 
svstem,  of  course  it  would  be  useless  to  apply  topical  remedies  m 
the  hope  of  removing  the  pain;  such  a  mode  of  proceedmg  would  be 
irrational,  as  the  pain  is  only  a  symptom  of  an  abnormal  state  ot 
deeply-seated  organs,  and  can  only  be  expected  to  cease  when  those 
organs  are  restored  to  their  natural  condition.    Instead  theretore, 
of  paying  attention  to  the  pain  itself,  the  measures  of  the  surgeon 
should  be  talcen  with  reference  to  the  digestive  system,  and  rhubarb, 
the  carbonates  of  soda  and  ammonia,  with  gentian,  or  any  other  vege- 
table  bitter,  are  indicated.  Hydrocyanic  acid  is  also  frequently  found 
serviceable,  and  in  one  case  of  severe  neuralgic  pam  of  the  third 
division  of  the  fifth  pair  of  nerves  concomitant  with  pyrosis,  I  found 
that  the  oxide  of  bismuth  removed  at  the  same  time  the  d^^^.^^^  of  the 
stomach  and  the  consequent  neuralgic  affection.    When  tic  doulou- 
reux accompanies  rheumatism,  or  occurs  in  persons  of  rbeum^tic  or 
gouty  diathesis,  the  remedies  which  have  been  found  useM 
Lse'  diseases  ought  to  be  employed,  and  there  is  l^^le  doubt^u^ 
that  in  such  cases  colchicum  or  gum  guaiacum  ^^-^^  P^^^^^^^^^ 
benefit     When  the  disease  assumes  the  intermittent  character,  as 
is  not  'l  believe,  unfrequently  the  case,  when  it  -  the  -i^^;^^^^^^^^ 
of  miasmatic  influence,  quinine  -d  arsenic  are  the  tomes  .^^^^^^^^^ 
beyond  question,  produce  the  best  effect.    Added  to  thi    h^^  e^er 
such  general  treatment  may  be  adopted  as  would  be  -^^st^^^ 
restore  the  constitution  when  reduced  m  the  peciiliar  ^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^ 
is  attributable  to  the  action  of  malaria.  Tic  douloiu-eux  bemg  mo.t 
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frequently  met  with  in  individuals  in  whom  the  vital  power  is  at  a 
low  ebb,  the  nervous  system  generally  being  below  its  natural 
standard,  the  carbonate  of  iron  is  a  remedy  of  the  highest  value ; 
in  an  antemiated  state  of  the  system,  particularly,  the  carbonate  of  iron 
is  useful  as  a  remedy  for  tic  douloureux,  as  it  increases  the  quantity 
of  red  blood,  and  seems  to  operate  more  directly  upon  the  nervous 
system  than  any  other  tonic ;  at  the  same  time,  the  condition  of  the 
digestive  system,  and  the  state  of  the  bowels,  must  be  attended  to, 
or  the  iron  may  produce  more  harm  than  good ;  and  I  may  remark 
here,  that  before  the  carbonate  of  iron,  or  indeed  any  other  tonic,  is 
prescribed,  the  tongue  should  be  perfectly  clean  from  the  previous 
use  of  purgative  remedies.  In  choosing  the  system  of  treatment 
to  be  adopted  in  neuralgia,  regard  must  be  had  to  the  peculiar  state 
of  the  patient's  constitution;  if,  for  instance,  he  be  of  full  plethoric 
habit,  it  may  be  proper  to  begin  by  antiphlogistic  means  before  the 
more  specific  treatment  be  adopted ;  on  the  other  hand,  if  the 
patient  be  asthenic,  it  may  be  necessary  to  adopt  general  measures 
to  improve  the  health,  such  as  change  of  air  and  tonics,  and  after- 
wards the  administration  of  remedies  to  any  particular  functional 
disorder  which  may  be  present. 

When,  after  having  tried  all  such  remedies  as  suggest  them- 
selves as  likely  to  remove  any  constitutional  cause  of  the  pain, 
without  success,  it  will  be  right  to  attempt  to  relieve  the  sufferings 
of  the  patient  by  the  emplojnment  of  local  means  •  of  treatment. 
When  the  pain  has  remained  obstinately  defiant  of  every  remedy, 
division  of  the  nerve  itself,  between  its  origin  and  the  point  where 
the  pain  is  felt,  has  been  recommended,  and  in  some  cases  has  proved 
sufficient  to  remove  the  disease.  I  had  a  case  some  years  ago,  which 
Mr.  Dalrymple  saw  with  me,  in  which  I  divided  the  supra-orbital 
branch  of  the  fifth  pair  of  nerves.  My  patient  was  a  stockbroker, 
living  at  Brixton ;  he  suff'ered  fearfully  for  a  long  time,  and  every 
kind  of  remedy  and  plan  of  treatment  had  been  tried  unavailingly. 
I  consequently  determined  on  dividing  the  nerve,  and  in  this  case 
with  perfect  success,  as  the  pain  was  entirely  removed,  and  never 
recurred.  I  beheve,  however,  that  there  are  but  few  cases  in  which 
division  of  the  nerve  will  prove  of  any  service;  excepting  when  the 
nerve  has  been  injured,  or  undergone  any  local  organic  change 
which  would  account  for  its  being  the  seat  of  acute  pain,  when  it 
may  be  beneficial  to  cut  it  off"  from  its  connexion  with  the  nervous 
centres,  and  it  is  only  reasonable  to  expect  that  the  pain  would 
then  be  destroyed ;  but  if  the  pain  cannot  be  traced  to  any  osten- 
sible cause,  but  appears  to  arise  idiopathically  from  some  peculiar 
state  of  the  nervous  system,  such  a  mode  of  treatment  can,  I 
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think,  promise  but  little  hope  of  success.  Local  applications  will 
sometimes  be  found  useful  in  allaying  the  pain  in  tic  douloureux; 
belladonna,  aconitine,  opium,  and  perhaps  some  other  narcotic  or 
sedative  preparations,  will  produce  this  effect.  The  aconitine  seems, 
however,  to  act  far  most  powerfully,  and  in  a  great  number  of  cases 
has  entirely  and  permanently  removed  the  complaint;  it  is  used  m 
the  form  of  ointment,  one  grain  of  the  aconitine  bemg  mixed  with 
a  drachm  of  cerate. 

In  the  accoimt  of  neuralgia  which  I  have  now  given,  I  have 
almost  entirely  directed  your  attention  to  the  form  of  the  disorder 
which  attacks  the  nerves  of  the  face,  and  I  have  done  so  advisedly, 
considering  this  as  the  best  type  of  the  disease;  it  must  be  remem- 
bered, however,  that  any  sensitive  nerve  may  be  thus  morbidly 
affected,  as,  for  instance,  the  dorsal  nerves,  in  which  case  the  region 
of  the  chest,  the  upper  extremity,  the  mammae,  or  intercostal 
muscles,  may  be  the  seat  of  neuralgic  pain.    When  the  disorder 
hes  in  the  abdomen,  pelvis,  or  lower  extremity,  it  is  referred  to  the 
lumbar  nerves,  and  so  on  throughout  the  whole  nervous  system,  no 
portion  of  which  is  exempt  from  the  attacks  of  the  complaint.  One 
point  must  not  be  forgotten;  the  great  sympathetic  nerve  is  hable 
to  become  implicated  in  aU  these  organic  lesions  of  nerves.  To 
describe  all  the  varieties  of  neuralgia  would  be  for  me  a  useless 
task;  the  same  features  distinguish  the  disease  in  aU  its  phases;  and 
I  believe  that  the  treatment  I  have  laid  down  is  equaUy  apphcable 
to  them  all,  with  perhaps  some  shght  modification  ansmg  from 
pecuhar  constitutional  or  local  circumstances. 
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LECTURE  LXV. 
TUMOURS. 

Definition  of  the  term — Classification  of  tumours — Tumours  of  the 
cuticle — Corns  and  warts — Sun-wart — Tumours  of  the  cellular 
membrane — Steatomata- — Tlieir  structure — Diagnosis  sometimes 
difficult — Extirpation  of  steatomata — Treatment — Complication 
ivith  malignant  disease — Cases — Muscular  tumours — Existence 
doubtful — Diseases  of  muscular  system  generally  the  effect  of 
contamination  from  other  structures — Case — Encysted  tumours, 
their  origin — Varieties  of — Mode  of  removing — Cases. 

By  the  term  tumour  is  meant  an  unnatural  growth  or  swelling; 
it  may  therefore  be  applied  to  the  effusion  of  lymph,  the  formation 
of  matter,  or  to  an  ixnsymmetrical  enlargement  of  any  part  of  the 
body,  whatever  the  cause  of  that  enlargement  may  be.  Some  surgeons, 
however,  have  attempted  to  render  the  term  more  exact,  and  have 
defined  a  tumour  as  a  circumscribed  swelling  produced  by  disease, 
and  differing  in  nature  and  consistence  from  the  structures  whence 
it  aiises.  But  this  definition  wiU  only  apply  to  certain  kinds  of 
tumom's,  for  neither  steatomata  nor  exostoses  differ  from  the  tissues 
from  which  they  take  their  origin,  and  constitute  rather  hyper- 
trophy of  those  structures  than  a  distinct  abnormal  growth.  A 
tinnour  may  be  more  correctly  defined  to  be  an  unnatural  enlarge- 
ment or  morbid  growth  not  included  in  the  original  structure  of 
the  body.  The  causes  of  such  adventitious  growths  are  extremely 
difficult  to  discover,  and  may  be  either  local  or  constitutional.  J ohn 
Hunter  promulgated  the  opinion  that  blood  effused  from  external 
injury  became  coagulated,  its  serum  absorbed,  and  the  remaining 
fibrin  subsequently  organized  from  the  extension  into  it  of  sur- 
rounding vessels.  But  when  we  observe  how  frequently  effusions 
of  blood  occur  without  the  formation  of  abnormal  growths,  such  a 
doctrine  appears  to  be  scarcely  tenable,  particularly  as  tumours  often 
present  at  their  very  commencement  as  much  variation  from  the 
surrounding  natural  stnictm'es  as  after  they  have  become  exten- 
sively developed;  and  even  when  traced  to  the  earUest  period  of 
their  growth  they  do  not  pi'csent  the  characters  of  oi'ganized  fibrin. 
It  seems  that  from  any  cause  which  induces  inflammation  in  a 
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structure,  whether  that  cause  arise  from  disease  or  external  injury, 
such  a  deviation  from  the  natural  nutrition  of  the  part  may  take 
place  as  to  induce  a  morbid  growth,  which,  although  it  may  be 
similar  to  the  structure  from  which  it  emanates,  still  generally  suffi- 
ciently differs  from  it,  to  constitute  disease  rather  than  mere  hyper- 
trophy; tumours  shoxild  therefore,  I  think,  be  classified  according 
to  the  tissues  whence  they  arise,  rather  than  according  to  their  own 
physical  conditions,  as  it  will  always  be  found  that  the  effused  mass 
constituting  the  timiour  resembles  more  or  less  the  structures  in 
which  it  originates,  but  existing  under  an  altered  form. 

From  nicreased  local  action  an  effusion  of  blastema  takes 
place  to  a  greater  or  less  degree,  and  under  normal  circumstances  is 
speedily  converted  into  tissue  similar  to  that  in  which  it  is  de- 
posited; if,  however,  any  force  be  in  operation  sufficient  to  alter  the 
condition  of  the  formative  cell  or  exudation  globule,  the  capillary 
vessels  which  are  to  supply  it,  or  the  surrounding  tissue,  the 
natui-al  growth  of  the  cell  would  probably  be  interrupted  and  an 
abnormal  development  be  the  consequence.    When  the  defect 
exists  in  the  cell  itself,  the  latter  may  go  on  increasing  in  size 
without  being  converted  into  tissue,  maintaining  its  existence  as  an 
isolated  growth.    Under  these  circumstances  the  capiUaries  which 
supply  the  part  may  secrete  serum,  converting  the  enlarged  cell  mto 
a  simple  sero-cyst,  or  the  nuclei  of  the  origmal  ceU  may  each  pro- 
duce a  separate  ceU,  and  then  a  serous  tumour,  composed  of 
numerous  cysts,  is  formed.    In  some  pecuhar  constitutions  blood 
corpuscles  may  be  thrown  out  with  the  serum,  a  sanious  effusion 
being  then  produced;  in  more  vigorous  constitutions  a  prepon- 
derance of  albuminous  matter  may  give  to  the  fluid  coutained 
within  the  cyst  greater  consistency,  modifying  the  physical  con- 
dition of  the  sweUing,  which  is  then  made  to  approach  more 
nearly  to  the  character  of  a  sohd  growth.     The  conditions  I  have 
recited  above  may  occur  in  any  tissue  or  in  any  part  of  the  body; 
when  the  cyst  is  once  formed  its  presence  may  stimulate  the 
nutritive  vessels  of  the  tissues  in  which  it  is  placed,  so  that  h^yer- 
trophy  of  the  part  is  produced,  and  the  tumour  wiU  then  be  composed 
both  of  the  original  cystiform  morbid  growth  and  the  tissue  m 
which  it  is  imbedded,  and  which,  if  it  preponderate,  often  gives  a 
peculiar  character  to  the  tumour,  according  to  the  nature  ot  tue 
particular  tissue  affected.    A  further  change  may  still  take  place 
in  the  tumour;  the  cyst,  which  we  have  hitherto  viewed  as  contaui- 
ing  only  a  fluid,  or  only  solid  matter  derived  from  the  natural  flmds^ 
may  now  become  capable  of  throwing  out  growths  from  its  internal 
surface;  these  growths  are  various  in  character,  being  even  som  , 
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times  fungoid;  the  solid  growth  thusforined  from  the  inner  wall  of 
the  cyst  may  go  on  growing  more  rapidly  than  the  cyst  itself  is 
developed,  and  ultimately  fiUing  the  latter,  the  sippearance  of  the 
cyst  is  lost,  the  whole  being  converted  into  a  solid  mass.  Cysts 
are  hkcNvise  sometimes  formed  from  the  obliteration  of  the  excretory 
canals  of  a  secreting  apparatus,  they  may  therefore  be  produced 
alike  fi'om  the  most  simple  folHcle  and  from  the  most  complicated 
gland  tissue.   Sir  Astley  Cooper  was  the  first  who  gave  any  account 
of  the  pathology  of  the  smaU  subcutaneous  cysts  which  frequently 
form  in  different  parts  of  the  body,  especially  in  the  scalp  and 
shoulders;  he  observed  that  with  a  magnifying  glass  he  could 
invariably  detect  a  small  opening  capable  of  receiving  a  punctum 
probe,  and  that  by  pressure  the  contents  of  the  sac  could  be 
squeezed  out  of  the  opening  just  as  in  the  disease  termed  acne 
punctata.     Sii-  Astley  attributed  the  formation  of  these  tumours 
to  some  obstruction  of  the  folhcle  which  prevented  the  exudation 
of  its  contents,  and  as  this  went  on  accumulating  a  distention 
and  increase  of  bulk  in  the  sac  were  the  necessary  consequences ; 
this  he  beheved  to  be  the  origin  of  all  encysted  tumours,  even 
in  the  breast  or  any  other  secreting  gland.    If  excretory  ducts 
become  obstructed  they  are  Hkewise  hable  to  distention  by  being 
filled  with  the  products  of  the  secreting  gland,  constituting  a  cysti- 
form  tumour  after  the  manner  I  have  described  above.  The 
interior  of  these  cystic  tumours  is  invariably  lined  with  epithelium; 
this  forms  radeed  one  of  the  characteristics  of  these  tumours :  but 
when  the  sac  is  removed  from  the  body,  perhaps  the  only  means 
of  knowing  from  what  part  it  was  removed  is  by  examining  the 
contents  of  the  cyst;   this  may  iadicate  the  kind  of  organ  in 
connexion  with  which  it  had  grown  :    for  example,  more  or  less 
of  the  constituents  of  milk  would  perhaps  be  found  in  a  cyst  from 
the  breast,  or  of  bde  in  one  from  the  liver.  With  the  nature  of  that 
form  of  cystic  growth  which  I  have  spoken  of  under  the  view  that 
it  is  produced  from  the  abnormal  development  of  a  formative  cell 
into  a  cyst.  Sir  Astley  Cooper  seemed  to  be  unacquainted ;  and  we 
cannot  be  surprised  at  this,  when  we  consider  that  the  microscope  at 
that  period  had  scarcely  been  called  in  to  the  assistance  of  the 
pathologist ;  but  with  respect  to  the  physical  conditions  and  pecu- 
liarity of  appearance  these  cystiform  tumours  present,  no  better  or 
more  accurate  description  has  been  given  than  that  by  Sir  Astley 
Cooper. 

Tumours,  after  they  have  acquired  a  certain  size,  frequently 
induce  an  irritation  in  the  surrounding  tissue,  which  leads  to  the 
formation  of  a  kind  of  cyst  or  capsule,  more  or  less  distinct. 
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These  must  not,  however,  be  mistaken  for  the  true  cystiform  tumours 
abeady  described,  as  in  this  case  the  capsule  is  formed  only  of  the 
condensed  surrounding  tissue,  and  constitutes  no  portion  of  the 
disease,  being  indeed  apparently  a  means  adopted  by  nature  to 
isolate  the  diseased  structure  from  the  neighbouring  healthy 

Mr  Abernethy  has  attempted  a  classification  of  tumours  accord- 
ing to  their  internal  structure  and  organization,  placing  them  under 
the  general  heads  of  sarcoma  and  cancer,  dividing  the  former  mto 
adipose,  pancreatic,  mammary,  and  tuberculated,  and  the  latter  mto 
scirrhus  and  fungus  h^ematodes,  or,  as  he  sometmies  termed  it, 

meduUary  sarcoma.  ,  -     4^  „ 

In  the  present  state  of  our  knowledge  respectmg  the  structure 
of  tumours  it  is  very  difficult,  nay  I  believe  impossible,  to 
make  a  classification  of  these  morbid  growths  which  would  not 
be  subject  to  serious  objections.     Dr.  Wan^en  of  Boston  ha. 
adopted,  in  his  excellent  work  on  this  subject,  a  class^cation 
whi^h  has  many  advantages,  but  which  at  the  same  time  is 
liable  to  be  cavilled  at  in  some  respects.    He  proposes  to  cla  sify 
_  according  to  the  textures  or  issues  from  whi^^^^^^^^^^ 
spring  :  as  I  have  just  said,  it  does  not  meet  all  the  difficulties  of 
he  case  but  I  beheve  it  to  be  the  best  arrangement  hitherto 
attempted.    It  may  be  said  that  it  is  often  impossible  to  ascertain 
Twha  tissue  a  tumour  reaUy  commences,  and  a  classification  of 
tumours  according  to  this  plan  places  m  one  gi'oup  tumours  of 
W  .^thout'regard  to  their  character,  or  whether  they  axe 
Iwnt  or  non-mahguant;  in  addition  to  this,  many  tumour. 
Te  no?  strictly  confined,  as  to  their  origin  and  development,  to 
one  Particular  tissue,  as,  for  instance,  encysted  tumours  and  fongoid 
growths  which  may  both  of  them  occur  indiscnmmately  m  any  0 
tTstrucru^es.    These  objections  are  quite  valid;  but  although  1 
L  generXeasy  enough  to  find  weak  points  in  a  system  1  is  no 

iLy  to^nd^  « 

t^T^  oflm^ll  if  so,  it^s  beneficial;  and  as  I 
arrangement  of  Dr.  Warren  on  another  pomt .  I  shaU  begn 
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the  tumours  of  the  surface.  I  have  already  described  a  variety  of 
tumours  of  different  kinds  in  connexion  with  the  regions  of  the 
body  in  which  they  occiu*  most  frequently;  in  this  lecture  I  shall 
confine  myself  to  those  morbid  growths  which  affect  no  particular 
region  of  the  body. 

Tumours  of  the  cuticle, — These  comprehend  corns,  warts,  and 
those  singular  homy  growths  which  have  been  seen  in  some  indi- 
viduals. A  com  (clavus)  is  an  indurated  substance  generally  formed 
in  consequence  of  pressure  over  a  joint  of  the  foot,  between  the 
toes  or  in  the  palms  of  the  hands :  when  it  is  situated  between  the 
toes,  where  it  is  kept  moist  by  the  perspiration,  it  is  soft,  and  is 
then  known  as  a  "  soft  com."  Sometimes  these  corns  are  attended 
■with  a  great  deal  of  inflammation  which  seems  to  exist  in  the  cutis 
beneath  the  com;  they  are  then  very  painful,  and  cause  consider- 
able distress  to  the  patient;  a  poultice,  bathing  the  foot  in  warm 
water  and  keeping  it  at  rest,  will  generally  soon  reheve  the  inflam- 
mation ;  to  cure  the  coms  the  foot  should  be  fi'equently  bathed 
in  warm  soap-and-water,  all  pressm^e  should  be  removed,  and  they 
may  be  filed  down  or  carefully  picked  out.  Corns  are  more  frequent 
in  females  than  in  males,  and  probably  most  so  in  the  higher  classes 
of  society. 

The  common  cutictilar  wart  is  an  inoffensive  excrescence  which 
occurs  not  unfrequently  upon  the  hands  and  other  parts  of  the 
body  in  young  people ;  they  are  productive  of  but  shght  incon- 
venience and  do  not  pass  into  any  more  serious  form  of  disease:  they 
often  disappear  spontaneously,  and  may  be  readily  removed  by 
excision  from  their  cuticular  attachment,  or  more  slowly  by  being 
frequently  touched  with  nitric  acid  or  lunar  caustic.  There  is  a 
species  of  wart  of  a  much  more  important  character  than  this,  and 
to  which  "West  Indians  seem  to  be  particularly  liable — it  is  termed 
sun-wart.  In  its  first  appearance  it  constitutes  merely  a  trifling 
desquamation  of  the  cuticle,  it  then  becomes  warty  :  if  forcibly 
removed,  a  shght  abrasion  of  the  skin  is  left,  whence  a  secretion 
exudes  which  has  a  great  tendency  to  harden  and  form  a  scab.  If 
this  be  again  removed,  the  sore  becomes  larger,  and  an  ulcer  is 
estabhshed ;  but  if  the  eschar  be  allowed  to  remain,  it  defends  the 
cutis  from  the  influence  of  external  agents,  and  by  the  assistance 
of  alterative  remedies  the  wound  cicatrizes  under  the  scab,  and  the 
disease  is  consequently  removed ;  but  if  the  outer  crust  be  rabbed  off 
before  the  cicatrization  is  complete,  the  ulcer  soon  assumes  a 
phagedenic  character,  and  rapidly  increases.  At  this  period  of  the 
disease,  chloride  of  zinc  should  be  apphed,  and  a  small  quantity  of 
charpie  placed  over  the  ulcer :  this  soon  forms  a  hard  crust,  and 
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should  be  kept  on  the  surface  until  it  spontaneously  falls  off,  when 
the  wound  beneath  wiU  generally  be  found  healed.  A  good  pre- 
paration for  producing  a  similar  curative  effect  is  a  mixture  of  lime 
and  potassa  fusa  made  into  a  paste  with  alcohol.  This  is  to  be 
spread  on  a  piece  of  lint,  and  laid  over  the  sore ;  the  whole  may 
then  be  covered  with  the  preparation  termed  collodion,  and  left  until 

it  spontaneously  falls  off.  ,  .  . 

As  I  have  remarked  in  a  former  lecture,  this  disease  is  very 
similar  to  chimney-sweepers^  cancer;  its  virulence  seems  to  depend 
upon  the  frequent  irritation  arising  from  the  removal  of  the  scab 
iust  as  in  chimney-sweepers'  cancer  the  sore  is  constantly  irritated 
bv  the  soot.  Sometimes,  however,  in  strumous  diatheses,  or  m  per- 
sons who  have  been  many  years  exposed  to  a  tropical  climate,  the 
fmictions  of  the  skin  become  so  much  impaired  that  it  is  mcapable 
of  maintaining  a  healthy  action,  and  the  ulceration  continues  miti 
a  large  portion  of  the  face  is  eaten  away.    At  the  same  W  i 
may  be  questioned  whether  this  is  to  be  clashed  -^th  mahgnan 
diseases,  as  it  is  not  hable  to  be  propagated  by  the  lymphatic^,  but 
appears  always  to  remain  as  a  local  affection  only. 

These  diseases  are  the  result  of  an  altered  condition  of  the  true 
sldn-  for  as  the  epidermis  is  merely  a  secretion  from  the  skm,  and 
f  ^te  inorgan  Jd,  it  cannot  in  itself  engender  an  abnonnal  con- 
dition  or  give  rise  to  morbid  growths. 

nn,ours  in  the  Mr  «».«ra»e.-Steatomata  or  &tty  tumors 
are  tta  most  frequent  rcorbid  powtta  that  occur  ''^^"^  ^ 

aey  acquire  soinetimes  a  considerable  si.e,  wircU  often  leads  to 
he  nTeessity  for  their  extirpation.  Some  persons  seera  part.cu- 
Mv  UaUe  to  the  formation  of  these  tumours:  this  would  l,^d  to 
the  heUef  that  they  depend  upon  some  eonstitufonal  tendencj 
ler  than  upon  any  accidental  local  cause,  as  I  ha,,  never  been 
aS"  trace  the  formation  of  a  steatoma  to  "^7,  J'^^f 

formation  of  fat.  moreover,  always  seems  to  ansa  &  »  -J^^^ 
degeneration  of  tissue,  and  on  that  account  "»^'  °„ 
deSndtos  upon  an  altered  condition  of  the  constitution  Th^ 
X-  tumoL  are  very  slow  in  their  ^owth  causmg  b  t,e  o  no 

paiS,  even  when  they  have  '^'^'^^^^  ^;2^Z^:^'iXxo-^^^ 

st;sz?.,^s-tiS=^^ 

trX^stfrrarH^^^^^^^^^ 

axe  found  simultaneously  existing  in  difterent  paits  ot 
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I  had  lately  a  female  patient  in  the  hospital  who  had  eight,  three 
of  w  hich  weighed  at  least  three  pounds  each:  one  of  them  I  removed 
from  the  upper  ai-m  in  consequence  of  the  inconvenience  it  caused 
her. 

Steatomata'  consist  of  masses  of  fat  enclosed  in  fat  cells,  and 
generally  when  they  acquire  any  size  they  produce  a  thickening  of  the 
sm-rounding  cellular  tissue,  which  forms  a  capsule  of  greater  or  less 
density  around  the  whole  sweUmg ;  the  lobulated  form  probably 
results  from  the  distention  of  the  cells  of  the  adipose  membrane, 
which  are  sometimes  so  distinctly  separated  as  to  give  to  the  tumour 
when  removed  somewhat  the  appearance  of  a  bunch  of  grapes.  If 
the  fat  be  soft  in  consistence,  it  is  more  diflPused,  and  its  lobulated 
appearance  much  less  distinct ;  I  have  met  with  steatomata,  the 
contents  of  which  were  so  soft  as  to  give  almost  the  sensation  of  fluc- 
tuation, and  which  might  therefore  have  been  mistaken  for  abscess. 
When  the  fat  is  deposited  immediately  beneath  the  skin  and  sub- 
jected to  much  pressure,  the  lobes  are  much  smaller,  and  even 
sometimes  granular,  and  the  cysts  proportionally  thicker  and 
stronger :  such  steatomata  ai-e  more  fii-mly  fixed,  and  consequently 
removed  with  more  difficulty  when  their  extirpation  is  had  recourse 
to.    Sometimes  steatomata  assume  a  pendulous  form,  adhering  by 
a  narrow  neck,  as  if  a  few  of  the  adipose  ceUs  only  were  subject  to 
the  abnormal  gi-owth  of  fat,  the  tumour  extending  itself  outwards, 
as  if  the  enclosing  cyst  were  capable  of  generating  fat  in  the  direc- 
tion of  its  length  rather  than  its  breadth,  forming  a  long  pendulous 
tumour  with  a  narrow  neck.    In  extirpating  these  tumours  care 
must  be  taken  not  only  to  remove  the  external  swelling,  but  also 
to  extract  the  quantity  of  fat  subcutaneously  situated.    It  is  not  un- 
frequent  to  find  rather  a  large  branch  of  an  artery  running  through 
the  neck  of  such  a  tumour  into  the  cyst,  by  which  the  fat,  in  fact 
becomes  generated  beyond  the  normal  influence  of  the  capillaries 
of  the  original  adipose  membrane.    In  the  removal  of  steatomata 
of  this  form,  more  than  usual  haemorrhage  may  be  expected 
from  the  manner  in  which  the  cyst  is  nourished. 

In  remoA'ing  a  steatoma  a  free  incision  should  be  made  through 
the  skin  to  expose  the  outer  capsule  of  the  tumom- :  this  capsule  is 
next  to  be  cut  through,  when  generally  the  mass  of  fat  may  be 
turned  as  readily  out  of  its  cyst  as  a  Iddney  may  be  drawn  from  its 
capsule.  It  rarely  happens  that  any  difficulty  occurs  in  checking 
the  bleeding,  but  the  wound  should  never  be  dressed  until  the  ha^mor 
rhage  has  perfectly  ceased  :  the  cavity  becomes  otherwise  filled  with 
blood,  and  the  union  of  the  wound  by  adhesion  will  certainly  be  pre 
vented.    When  dressed,  the  edges  of  the  wound  should  be  closelv 
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adapted  and  retained  in  their  position  by  one  or  two  sutures  :  a  com- 
press of  lint  should  then  be  laid  over  the  cavity,  and  sbght  pressui-e 
Maintained  by  bandages.    It  is  not  always  that  these  tumours  are 
so  readily  extirpated,  for  if  by  exposure  to  pressure  or  external  vio- 
lence they  have  been  subjected  to  inflammation,  they  may  adhere  so 
■  firmly  to  their  capsule  as  to  require  the  dissection  of  the  latter  from 
the  surroimding  cellular  connexions  :  in  this  case  the  penod  required 
n  the  operation  would  be  much  protracted.    I  have  never  known^^ 
lease  return  after  its  exth-pation,  nor  have  I  ever  v^itnessed  what 
t  Zlrl^  by  some  surgeons_viz.  that  the  ^Wj-of  l^e  opera 
tion  leads  to  the  formation  of  these  tumours  m  other  parts  of  the 
body  even  where  there  had  been  no  previous  apparent  tendency  to 
thetfomation.    Indeed,  I  do  not  know  of  any  surgical  operation 
S  emises  a  more  favourable  result,  and  have  -ver  known 
Iny  untowaxd  symptom  occur  excepting  when  the  size  of  the  tumour 
ZIZ  so  large^Tn  incision  necessary  that  a  cornp^ra^e^^^^^^^ 
constitutional  irritation  must  naturaUy  result     Erysipelas,  also, 
sometimes  supervenes,  in  this,  as  in  other  operations. 

S teaTomata  are  liable  to  undergo  certain  internal  changes  r 
deterioratil  by  which  their  condition  becomes  much  modifi  d; 
Se  rlartissles,they  sometimes  inflame  '''''^^^t.t: 
Tatelv  slouch  And  cases  have  also  been  known  m  which  calca- 
^ulm2r.^s  deposited  in  the  substance  of  steatomata.  If 

tumours  of  a  totally  different  character  and  class.    The  foUo^^an. 

""it:  Erd^ntr^^^^^^^  May  25,1841,  fora  large 

John  B^dmn^  ag^^^^^^^^^  ^^^^^^  ^^^^  ^^^^^         ^  , 

tnmoiK  m  ^^^f  ™  ^^.vered  the  existence  of  the  tumour,  which 
years  before,  he  trst  discovereu 

Ld  even  then  acq^'ed  -"^f  ^^^^^J™  Z  I.  time 
continued  to  increase  so  rapidly,  ™*  .'^^  1,  , celling,  I  observed 
Dr.  Lubboek,  ofNorwrcb  "P"^— „  had  been 
an  elliptical  cicatrix,  vtach       P^*'^"* ,  f  t„„„„,  but 

made  by  Dr.  Lubboelc  m  an  ^''^l'Z^''^lZ.ri<:.t,i ^ith 
which  he  had  abandoned  from  the  "  ;* I  detennined 
the  interior  of  the  peta.  ^f'"'  ''^''^^^1  on  the  28th  of 
upon  its  removal,  and  consequent  y  P^' *  ^^^^  „„„„er:- 
4.    The  operation  was  per  onned  -n  t  e  Ml  ^  _ 

The  patient  was  placed  m  tl"^  P'"  J  ,,veral  layers 

tliree  inches  long  made  over  the  tumom. 
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covering  the  swelling  vrhich  lay  beneath  the  gluteal  muscles  were 
successively  divided,  and  the  natm-e  of  the  swelling  became  at  once 
appai-ent — it  was  a  large  steatoma.  It  penetrated  into  the  great 
sciatic  notch,  and  had  a  firm  attachment  to  the  sacro-sciatic  liga- 
ments and  pelvic  fascia,  its  connexion  with  the  latter  accounting 
for  its  motion  in  coughing,  which  probably  had  led  Dr.  Lubbock 
to  form  a  wrong  diagnosis.  The  tumour  weighed  upwards  of  four 
pounds,  and  was  entirely  composed  of  fat  of  different  degrees  of  con- 
sistency, according  to  the  pressm-e  to  wliich  its  different  parts  had 
been  subjected.    The  patient  perfectly  recovered. 

On  the  23rd  of  November,  1850,  Mr.  Adams,  of  Cambridge, 
sent  me  a  child  of  nine  months  old,  who  was  born  with  a  tumour 
over  the  anterior  and  superior  spinous  process  of  the  right  ilium, 
and  extending  somewhat  into  the  right  ihac  fossa;  its  situation  gave 
the  idea  that  it  might  be  connected  with  the  caecum.  From  the 
birth  of  the  child,  up  to  the  time  of  my  seeing  it,  the  tumour  in- 
creased rapidly,  it  was  then  about  the  size  of  a  large  orange. 
"When  handled,  the  tumour  gave  a  sensation  which  resembled  what 
may  be  supposed  to  arise  from  its  being  filled  with  a  mixture  of 
ail'  and  fluid ;  in  coughing,  it  received  so  strong  an  impulse  that  I 
suspected  a  malformation  of  the  parietes  of  the  abdomen  and  the 
protrusion  of  intestine,  while  the  fluctuation  seemed  to  countenance 
the  behef  that  it  might  be  chronic  abscess.  As  the  diagnostic 
marks  in  this  case  were  so  doubtful,  I  thought  it  advisable  to  pass 
an  exploring  needle  into  the  tumour;  upon  placing  the  contents  of 
the  groove  under  the  microscope,  I  at  once  discovered  that  the 
tumour  was  a  mass  of  fat.  I  removed  the  tumour  in  the  presence 
of  Mr.  Adams,  and  as  the  microscopic  examination  had  showTi  the 
nature  of  the  morbid  growth,  I  was  enabled  to  remove  it  in  ten  or 
twelve  seconds;  although,  without  this  knowledge,  I  must  have 
proceeded  by  an  exploring  operation,  which  would  have  taken  as 
many  minutes. 

The  following  is  a  case  in  which  a  steatomatous  tumour  was 
comphcated  with  malignant  disease : — Elizabeth  Gore,  set.  41,  a 
mari-ied  woman  of  unhealthy  aspect,  was  admitted  into  Guy's  on 
the  26th  October,  1847,  with  a  tumour  situated  above  the  left 
mamma,  occupying  the  space  between  it,  the  axilla  and  the  clavicle. 
Shoj-tly  after  the  birth  of  her  last  child  she  fii'st  discovered  the 
tumour ;  it  caused  her  at  the  time  but  little  pain :  she  had,  how- 
ever, been  ordered  to  apply  leeches,  and  a  liniment  had  also  been 
prescribed.  Upon  her  admission  into  the  hospital,  the  tumour  ex- 
tended from  the  sterno-clavicular  articulation  along  the  whole  length 
of  the  clavicle,  encroaching  upon  that  boue^  having  apparently  a 
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firm  attachment  to  it,  the  swelling  also  extending  somewhat  into 
the  axilla.  The  feel  of  the  tumour  was  lobular,  especially  at  its 
lower  part,  and  all  the  physical  signs  mdicsji^^ed  that  it  was  a  stea. 
toma.  Upon  abducting  the  arm  the  tumour  was  subjected  to  great 
compression  from  the  tension  of  the  pectoral  muscle  under  which  it 
was  placed:  this  action  also  created  considerable  pam,  which  wa^ 
of  a  darting  character  :  no  fluctuation  could  be  detected,  nor  had 
the  patient  suffered  from  rigor. 

The  woman  was  suffering  from  a  troublesome  cough,  and  there- 
fore the  extirpation  was  delayed  until  the  25th  November,  on  which 
day  the  operation  was  performed.    The  patient  was  placed  on  the 
table  in  the  recumbent  posture,  her  head  and  shoulders  bemg  some- 
what  raised,  and  the  arm  held  from  the  side  :  an  incision  about 
six  inches  in  length  was  made  through  the  skm  over  the  swellmg 
in  the  direction  of  its  long  axis,  and  in  the  course  of  the  fibres  of 
the  pectoralis  major  muscle;  the  arm  was  then  adducted,  and  the 
sternal  portion  of  the  pectoralis  muscle  being  separated  from  it. 
clavicular,  the  tumour  was  completely  exposed :  I  next  mtroduc  d 
my  fingers  to  detach  it  from  its  connexions,  which  were  extremely 
firm,  especially  to  the  costo-clavicular  hgament    fr-om  wkch  I 
was  obhged  to  dissect  it:  the  operation  lasted  a  quarter  of 
In  hour;  the  patient  bore  it  extremely  weU:  a  large  ^P-ge  -a. 
Iced  m  the  wound,  and  she  was  put  to  bed;  about  two  hom-s 
aLr  throperation  the  edges  of  the  wound  were  brought  together, 
and  retained  by  soap  plaister.  Considerable  irritative  fever  followed, 
the  wound  put  on  a  sloughing  appeai^ance    typhoid  spnptoms 
Supervened,  L  after  eight  days  of  suffering  the  patient  died.  Upon 
exa^atioi  of  the  tumour,  which  weighed  upwards  of  a  pound,  it 
~nd  to  be  composed  in  part  of  lobes  of  at  intermixed  wi  h 
Iro  ovsts  some  of  wHch  contamed  sanious  fluid,  and  others  medul- 
Z^^t^^^re.e.tin,  all  the  appearance  of  -lignanWise^^^^ 
n7  ^amiiition  of  the  body  twenty-four  hours  after  death,  the 
Ind  r^rwhole  region'of  the  axffla  presented  an  exten^e 

TiXiot^>^Z^'^  devoid  of  air,  were  seen  in  them,  of  a  shgh 
auU  td  Tolo.,  and  ^l^^J^r^^ 

LTh^iie"        and  one  part  of  the  nec.  was  so  hard 

to  lead  to  the  -P^^  ^^^^^^^  the  difficulti 

These  cases  are,  I  think,  suHicient  to 
that  may  arise  in  cases  of  steatomata :  the  first  and  second, 
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their  position  and  physical  conditions,  the  third,  from  its  complica- 
tion with  a  malignant  diathesis;  and  they  show  the  necessity  for 
the  most  careful  investigation  before  forming  either  a  diagnosis  or 
prognosis. 

Stramous  and  malignant  disease  of  the  absorbent  glands  may 
also  be  considered  with  tumom-s  of  the  cellular  membrane,  and  the 
extia-pation  of  these  frequently  becomes  necessary.  The  following 
case  affords  a  strong  example  of  the  contamination  that  may  extend 
from  one  part  to  another  through  the  medium  of  the  absorbents, 
which  are  so  intimately  connected  with  the  subcutaneous  cellular 
tissue. 

Cornelius  SuUivan,  a  middle-aged  man,  was  admitted  into  Guy's 
Hospital  with  a  malignant  tumotir  in  the  left  groin:  some  years  be- 
fore, he  met  with  a  severe  accident  to  his  left  foot;  this  was  shortly 
after  followed  by  a  swelling  in  the  groin,  unattended,  however,  by 
uneasiness,  until  about  two  years  before  his  admission  into  the 
hospital,  when  the  pain  became  at  times  considerable.  The 
tumour  was  irregular,  bulging,  firm  and  elastic  to  the  touch;  the 
skin  smooth  and  slightly  discoloured;  two  large  arteries  could  be 
felt  pulsating  on  its  inner  side ;  it  was  twenty-one  inches  in  circum- 
ference; it  was  pendulous,  and  pain  was  felt  only  at  its  upper  part, 
where  it  was  also  tender  on  pressure.    Six  days  after  his  admission 
into  the  hospital  I  removed  the  tumour:  the  patient  was  placed 
upon  the  table,  and  I  commenced  by  making  an  incision  on  the 
outer  side  of  the  swelling,  beginning  at  the  upper  part,  and  extend- 
ing it  round  to  the  opposite  point  beneath.    Although  the  incision 
was  only  superficial,  three  arteries  bled  freely,  but  the  hgemor- 
rhage  was  stopped  by  pressure  on  the  mouths  of  the  divided 
vessels,  and  on  the  femoral  artery  where  it  passes  over  the 
pubes;  a  second  incision  was  made  on  the  opposite  side  to 
the  first,  and  in  about  five  minutes  the  tumour  was  removed: 
considerable  bleeding  followed  each  stroke  of  the  knife;  it  was, 
however,  arrested  as  much  as  possible  by  the  assistants  making 
pressure  with  their  fingers,  and  immediately  after  the  removal 
of  the  diseased  part  eight  vessels  were  secured,  and  the  edges 
of  the  wound  brought  together  by  sutures  and  strips  of  adhesive 
plaister;  a  compress  and  roller  were  also  applied  around  the  thighs, 
to  keep  them  in  a  state  of  adduction.    The  morbid  mass  presented 
a  medullary  appearance,  and  weighed,  after  removal,  between  six 
and  seven  pounds. 

The  day  after  the  operation  the  patient  complained  of  uneasi- 
ness in  the  wound,  and  of  considerable  pain  in  the  left  side  of  the 
abdomen,  which  was  increased  by  pressure;  on  the  next  day  the 
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pain  had  become  aggravated,  and  there  was  also  tendency  to  vomit: 
a  portion  of  the  dressing  was  removed.    On  the  6th  of  March  the 
remainder  of  the  dressing  was  taken  off;  the  wound  looked  quite 
healthy,  and  the  general  health  of  the  patient  had  improved  On 
the  1st  of  April  the  wound  was  quite  cicatrized,  exceptmg  at  one 
point,  where  the  only  remaining  hgature  protruded;  his  general 
healti  was  now  restored:  and  he  soon  after  left  the  hospital  qmte 
weU     I  have  never  since  heard  that  the  disease  has  reappeared; 
but  "as  the  tumour  presented  all  the  characters  of  a  mahgnant 
disease,  I  should  be  inchned  to  suspect  its  liabihty  to  return,  either 
in  the  epigastric  or  lumbar  glands. 

In  July,  1836,  I  admitted  a  woman,  ^t.  58,  who  was  the 
subject  of  a  tamour  in  the  upper  part  of  the  left  thigh,  which  she 
had  first  observed  three  years  previously;  she  had  never  had  a 
chHd.   In  appearance  the  tumour  was  about  the  size  of  a  goose  s 
egg,  somewhat  lobulated,  varying  in  hardness  m  Afferent  part, 
ofl  s  surface,  but  in  no  part  fluctuating.    In  describing  her  c^e 
she  brought  to  my  recollection  that  I  had,  ten  years  previously, 
removed  a  small  tumour  &om  the  inner  side  of  the  left  knee,  which 
iTemember  Sir  Astley  Cooper  had  agreed  ^th  me  in  consi^rmg 
of  a  mahgnant  character.    About  a  fortmght  after  her  adnns^on 
I  removed  the  tumour  in  the  thigh,  and  W  it  very  difficuK 
to  detach  it   in  consequence  of  its  firm  adhesion  to  the  femoral 
sLatt  whici  was  imphcated  in  the  disease.    The  attachment  o 
h  tmour  to  the  sheath  of  the  arteiy  being  ;  J  ^ 

it  through,  and  removed  the  tumour,  applymg  a  hgatme  to  the 
rema  2g  portion  of  the  peduncle,  to  cause  it  to  slough  off 
TTreeTeLls  wHch  had  bled  freely,  owing  to  then  bemg  cut  so 

the  operationfthe  patient  died  with  tJ'Pl'^f  J^^Iu Jd  Cd 
of  pe  uhar  interest  in  this  case  >s  the  length  """f  ^  ^^^^^^^  J 

hetleen  the  ^^^^IXZ^^^JTIZ.-^^ 

ment  of  the  ulcerative  p.-ecess.  ^.f  ."^^ttm^rriJe  com- 
to  be  eomposed  of  a  glanduto  ^'"^^'"j^i^e  of  the  femoral 
menced  from  the  eellnlar  membrane  ™ f  ™^ ^  of  the 
sheath.    I  could  without  any  difficulty  multiply  examp 
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occxm-ence  of  malignant  tumom-s  in  tlie  cellular  membrane,  botli  as  a 
pi-imary  and  secondary  disease,  but  the  two  cases  quoted  seem  to 
me  sufficient  to  illustrate  the  fact  of  the  capillaries  of  the  cellular 
membrane  being  capable  of  depositing  the  constituents  of  these 
abnormal  growths  in  peculiar  diatheses. 

Painful  subcutaneous  tumour. — This  most  distressing  form  of 
tumour  is  considered  by  some  to  be  formed  in  connexion  with 
nervous  filaments,  and  to  derive  its  excessively  painful  character 
from  that  circumstance.  This  does  not,  however,  seem  to  be  correct. 
The  tumour  appears  to  be  simply  fibrous  or  fibro-cartilaginous,  en- 
closed in  a  kind  of  capsule  or  cyst.  It  Hes  beneath  the  integu- 
ments, and  is  often  not  externally  visible;  it  is  usually  rounded  in 
form,  and  seldom  exceeds  the  size  of  a  pea.  It  is  said  to  occur 
sometimes  in  the  track  of  a  nerve  or  within  its  sheath,  but  it  must 
be  distinguished  from  the  tumours  of  the  nerves  termed  neuromata, 
and  which  are  formed  from  the  substance  of  the  nerve  itself. 
These  httle  painful  tumours  are  most  common  in  the  legs,  but 
they  are  found  likewise  in  other  parts,  as  in  the  upper  extremity, 
the  breast,  or  face.  This  disease  is  more  common  in  women  than 
in  men;  it  generally  happens  between  the  ages  of  forty  and  sixty, 
that  is,  when  the  individual  is  advancing  in  life.  In  some  situations 
this  disorder  may  be  mistaken  for  nevn-algia;  but  a  close  examina- 
tion of  the  part  will  lead  to  the  discovery  of  the  tumour,  which  is 
often  adherent  to  the  skin,  but  generally  loose  within  the  cellu- 
lar tissue.  When  exposed  by  dissection,  it  has  the  appearance  of 
a  somewhat  hard  white  tubercle  covered  by  a  fibrous  envelope. 
The  pain  in  this  disease  is  very  great,  but  varying;  it  is  generally 
sharp  and  lancinating.  When  the  tumour  is  of  long  standing,  the 
skin  over  it  may  inflame  and  ulcerate;  and  the  ulcer  sometimes  puts 
on  a  mahgnant  character,  ultimately  proving  fatal.  Generally, 
however,  this  tumour  is  not  of  a  dangerous  character,  although  the 
only  means  of  remoAong  it  is  excision  of  the  part;  this  is  quite 
effectual,  and  the  disease  does  not  seem  liable  to  retm^n. 

Tumours  in  the  muscular  system  are  of  very  rare  occurrence, 
and  indeed  the  muscular  system  seems  particularly  free  from  disease 
of  any  kind,  for  even  the  abnormal  contractions  of  cramp  or  tetanus, 
and  the  involuntary  motion  of  the  muscles  in  chorea,  must  rather 
be  considered  as  the  result  of  disease  of  the  spinal  nerves  than  of 
the  muscular  system  itself.  It  is  true  that  malignant  disease, 
whether  it  commence  in  bone,  periosteum,  or  cellular  membrane, 
may  secondarily  affect  the  muscular  system,  but  I  have  never  seen 
primary  malignant  affection  of  this  tissue.  The  only  abnormal 
growth  I  have  witnessed  in  the  muscles  is  one  of  a  fatty  character, 
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and  which,  as  it  is  invariably  indicative  of  constitutional  deteriora- 
tion, requires  medical  rather  than  surgical  treatment,  and  it  has 
never  fallen  to  my  lot  to  remove  any  morbid  growth  originatmg 
from  muscle  itself. 

Muscles,  when  lacerated  transversely,  reunite  by  a  structure 
very  dissimilar  to  the  muscular  tissue,  and  the  medium  of  union 
never  possesses  contractile  power,  although  in  time  it  acquu-es 
a  degree  of  firmness  from  tension,  so  that  it  loses  the  physical 
property  of  elasticity,  and  then  no  longer  interferes  matenaUy 
with  the  natural  functions  of  the  divided  muscle.  This  new  struc- 
ture sometimes  assumes  externally  the  appearance  of  a  tumour, 
and,  indeed,  under  certain  actions  of  the  affected  muscle,  becomes 
so  prominent  as  to  excite  alarm  in  the  mind  of  the  patient,  and 
to  deceive  even  experienced  surgeons  as  to  its  true  nature, 
remember  a  case  of  this  kind  in  which  an  eminent  surgeon  cut 
down  upon  the  rectus  muscle  to  remove  one  of  these  abnonnal 
growths,  having  from  its  physical  conditions  some  suspicion  of  its 
malignancy;  but  when  the  part  was  exposed,  by  cutting  through 
,  the  fascia  lata,  the  sweUing  could  no  longer  be  observed  a  species 
of  tendinous  matter  was  seen  transversely  intersectmg  the  muscle, 
but  it  seemed  upon  exposure  to  have  lost  its  promment  condition, 
probably  from  the  tension  of  the  sni'rounding  parts  bemg  removed; 
and  although  there  was  nothing  to  extirpate,  the  abnormal  projection 
never  returned  after  this  operation. 

The  muscular  melanotic  tumours,  fungoid  and  encysted  sweU- 
ings  in  this  system,  or  what  are  at  least  so  designated  by  some 
authors,  I  beUeve  invariably  have  their  origin  in  the  sun-oundmg 
cellular  membrane,  although  they  may  ultimately  extend  to  the 
sarcolemma,  with  which,  indeed,  the  muscle  may  ultimately  become 
involved  in  the  disease.    I  think  I  have  seen,  after  an  extensive 
deep-seated  eflPusion  of  blood,  a  permanent  solid  tumour  result,  as 
if  the  bleeding  had  taken  place  within  the  sheath  of  a  muscle  and 
had  there  become  organized;  but  as  I  never  had  an  oPP^^'^r ^  f 
examining  the  structure  of  such  a  swelling,  I  ^'^-^yP^f^/^^^^^^ 
tively  as  to  whether  the  fibrine  of  the  extravasated  blood  has 
become  organized,  or  merely  remained  as  a  coagulum.  ^^^^^^^^ 
times  seen,  in  the  extirpation  of  carcinomatous  and  fungoid  mammee 
^Tl  Zt^deposits  so  intimately  connected  with  the  pectora  muse 
as  to  render  it  extremely  difficult  to  decide  jvhether  P^  ^ 

gation  of  the  disease  in  the  muscle  itself,  or  m  ^^J^ll^l^ 
Ld  venous  systems  of  that  muscle;  I  am  disposed  lathei  io  c.r 
sider  it  in  the  latter  light,  as  I  have  always  ^o-^^^^^'^^'^^^^ 
ment  of  a  gland  in  the  axilla  concomitant  with  that  condition, 
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and  certainly,  in  practice,  the  adhesion  of  the  scirrhous  tumour  to 
the  muscle  always  constitutes  an  unfavourable  prognostic  indication. 

Encysted  tumours. — The  most  common  kind  of  encysted  tumours 
are  those  which  so  frequently  occur  upon  the  scalp,  and  which  are 
known  as  wens ;  they  contain  cheesy,  or  atheromatous  matter,  and 
ai-e  probably  formed  by  the  obstruction  of  the  duct  of  the  seba- 
ceous foUicles.  These  follicles  constitute  a  considerable  proportion 
of  the  structure  of  the  cutis,  their  function  being  to  secrete  a  fluid 
for  the  lubrication  of  the  surface  of  the  skin :  they  may  be  consi- 
dered, in  fact,  as  the  most  simple  kind  of  gland,  and  are  composed 
of  a  small  sac  projecting  internally  into  the  cellular  tissue,  and 
deriving  its  bloodvessels  from  the  capillaries  of  that  structure.  If 
from  any  cause  the  orifice  of  the  folhcle  becomes  closed,  a  retention 
of  its  secretion  must  necessarily  follow,  and  exciting  a  morbid  action, 
alter  the  natural  character  of  the  secretion ;  the  sac  becoming  in- 
flamed continues  to  grow,  and  is  converted  into  an  encysted  tumour. 
These  tumours  sometimes  increase  to  a  considerable  size^  but  more 
frequently  remain  about  the  size  of  a  marble,  not  appearing  to  possess 
any  tendency  to  enlargement,  unless  subjected  to  further  irritation,  as 
from  the  pressure  of  the  hat,  or  some  similar  cause,  when  they  often 
begin  rapidly  to  increase,  and  require  to  be  removed  by  operation. 
The  formation  of  an  encysted  tumour  may  proceed  not  only  from 
the  accidental  closing  up  of  the  excretory  oriflce  of  a  follicle,  but 
also  in  consequence  of  an  inflammatory  action,  which  may  induce 
such  a  change  in  the  character  of  the  secretion,  as  to  render  it 
incapable  of  flowing  from  the  follicle  in  the  normal  manner.  Acne 
punctata  may  be  considered  as  the  simplest  form  of  follicular 
encysted  tumom*. 

In  many  persons  there  appears  to  be  a  pecidiar  tendency  to  the 
formation  of  encysted  tumours,  especially  in  the  scalp.  I  have  re- 
moved as  many  as  seventeen  from  the  head  of  one  gentleman;  and 
in  another  instance  I  removed  seven  from  an  individual,  still 
leaving  flve  others  which  did  not  offer  any  inconvenience  at  the 
time,  and  which  I  therefore  thought  it  better  not  to  interfere  with. 
The  best  mode  of  removing  them  is  by  making  an  incision  through 
the  skin,  avoiding,  if  possible,  the  opening  of  the  cyst ;  which,  with 
its  contents,  should  be  detached  from  the  skin  by  a  probe,  and  by 
slight  pressure  at  the  sides  of  the  tumour  it  usually  turns  out 
at  once.  Should  the  cyst  have  become  adherent  from  continued 
pressure,  it  may  require  to  be  dissected  from  its  attachments  by  the 
scalpel.  If  after  its  removal  the  sac  be  opened,  it  will  generally  be 
found  to  contain  atheromatous  matter ;  and  should  the  tumour  have 
been  subjected  to  considerable  pressm'Cj  and  inflammation  have  super- 
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venecl,  tlie  contents  may  be  found  tinged  witli  blood.  It  sometimes 
occurs  tbat  the  sac,  from  the  accumulation  of  its  contents,  ulcerates, 
the  secretion  is  hai'deued  by  the  exposure  to  the  atmosphere,  and  con. 
tinning  to  grow,  becomes  converted  into  a  substance  having  very  much 
the  appearance  and  character  of  horn.  A  curious  specimen  of  tliis  kmd 
of  tumour  may  be  seen  in  the  museum  of  St.  Thomas's  Hospital : 
it  was  removed  by  Dr.  Roots,  of  Kingston,  and  was  presented  by 
him  to  Sir  Astley  Cooper.    Upon  examination  of  this  substance 
imder  the  microscope,  it  will,  however,  be  found  not  identical  with 
horn.    Earthy  matter  and  hau-  have  been  found  within  these  cysts. 
It  can,  I  think,  scarcely  be  a  matter  of  surprise  that  hair  should  be 
found  in  them,  from  their  close  proximity  to  the  han  bulbs,  whence 
they  axe  likely  to  receive  bloodvessels  fitted  to  furnish  the  consti- 
tuents necessary  to  the  formation  of  hair.    But  if  is  curious  that 
the  hair  found  in  these  cysts  is  destitute  of  bulbs.    Some  surgeons 
have  recommended  that  the  cyst  should  be  punctured,  and  its  con- 
tents squeezed  out ;  others,  that  a  free  opening  should  be  made  mto 
it,  its  contents  being  turned  out,  and  the  sac  fiUed  mth  hnt.  This 
treatment  sometimes  leads  to  a  morbid  fungus-like  growth  from 
the  surface  of  the  cyst,  and  therefore  extirpation  is  generally  to 
be  preferred.    In  one  case,  I  have  succeeded  in  completely  de- 
stroyhig  a  cyst  of  this  kind  by  the  injection  of  a  satm-ated  solution 
of  alum.    A  lady  in  Norfolk-street,  Park-lane,  sent  for  me  m  con- 
sequence of  sufeering  from  the  kritation  of  an  encysted  tumour 
on  the  forehead,  which  had  become  mflamed  from  bemg  mjured  m 
combing  the  hah".    I  ordered  at  first  a  cold  white-wash  poultice,  to 
subdue  the  inflammation :  the  skin  ulcerated,  and  a  pai'tial  dis- 
charge of  the  contents  of  the  tumour  resulted.    I  mshed  to  extu-- 
pate  the  cyst,  but  my  patient  would  not  submit  to  the  operation ; 
and  I  therefore  determined  upon  injecting  it  with  a  solution  of  alum. 
In  four  or  five  days  the  cyst  had  become  detached  from  its  cellular 
connexions,  and  could  be  readHy  removed  by  a  pair  of  forceps,  i 
suppose  that  the  alum  coagulated  the  blood  in  its  nutnent  vesseb, 
and  had  thus  destroyed  its  vitality. 

I  should  not  recommend  this  treatment  in  preference  to  extir- 
pation, but  in  cases  where  the  patient  is  determinedly  opposed  to  the 
operation  I  think  it  may  be  adopted  .vith  great  advantage.  I  have 
removed  pendulous  tumours  fr-om  the  skin  contaimng  the  same  kind 
of  atheromatous  matter  as  is  found  in  the  deep-seated  cyst,  and 
behove  that  the  tumour  in  that  case  ^.^^-^^'^Pf  7,f 

of  the  cyst  externaUy.    I  am  induced  to  beheve 
lowing  case:-On  removing  one  of  these  P^^^-^^^/^^""!'^^ 
the  thigh  of  a  gentleman,  and  having  cut  thi-ough  the  neck  of  the 
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tumom-,  a  considerable  quantity  of  atheromatous  matter  exuded  from 
the  centi-e  of  the  wound,  showing  that  a  portion  of  the  sac  was  still 
deeply-seated  in  the  cellulai-  tissue.  The  partial  excision  was,  how- 
ever, sufficient,  as  ten  yeai-s  have  now  elapsed,  and  there  has  been 
no  return  of  the  tumom-. 

Simple  as  these  operations  are,  there  is  one  point  of  great  im- 
portance to  be  considered— this  is,  the  subsequent  habihty  to  erysi- 
pelas, especially  when  the  tumour  is  seated  in  the  scalp,  for  in 
consequence  of  the  freedom  of  the  motion  in  tlus  part,  from  the 
action  of  the  occipito-frontahs  muscle  the  frequent  interruption  to 
the  adhesive  process  induces  considerable  constitutional  disturbance, 
and  therefore  every  means  should  be  employed  to  prepare  the 
patient  before  the  tumom-  is  removed,  and  after  its  removal  bandages 
should  be  apphed  to  prevent  the  motions  of  the  occipito-frontahs. 
I  lately  removed  an  encysted  tumour  from  the  head  of  a  gentle- 
man, and  apphed  collodion  (solution  of  gun  cotton  in  ether,  as 
a  dressing):  this  formed  so  complete  a  covering,  and  on  drying 
contracted  so  much,  that  the  wound  perfectly  united  by  adhesion 
in  fom-  days.  The  hardness  of  the  covering  provided  by  this 
substance  affords  this  great  advantage,  it  maintains  the  condition 
of  fixedness  so  conducive  to  the  prevention  of  erysipelas,  as  well 
as  to  the  healing  of  the  wound. 

The  contents  of  a  cyst  may  be  very  different  from  what  I  have 
now  described,  and  may  indeed  result  from  a  totally  different  cause. 
In  the  kind  of  tumours  just  mentioned,  the  cyst  is  derived  ft'om  a 
normally  formed  sac,  which  had  undergone  some  change  in  conse- 
quence of  a  morbid  action,  but  in  the  true  cystiform  growth,  the 
disease  results,  as  I  have  said  before,  from  an  unnatural  condition 
of  the  blastema,  or  exudation  corpuscle,  which,  instead  of  being 
converted  into  normal  tissue,  maintains  its  cell  character,  sometimes 
merely  increasing  in  size,  and  sometimes  generatmg  new  growths, 
generally  differing  more  or  less  from  the  structure  in  which  the  cyst 
is  placed;  the  malignant  cell  is  somewhat  of  tliis  character,  different 
from  the  non-mahgnant  cyst,  however,  in  the  circumstance  that  an 
element  is  produced  in  it  or  with  it,  which  seems  to  act  as  a 
poison  upon  the  blood,  parasitically  destroyuig  the  life  of  the  indi- 
vidual affected.  The  contents  of  the  non-mahgnant  cysts  are  very 
various  in  their  character.  This  depends  partly  upon  the  consti- 
tution of  the  patient,  partly  upon  the  tissue  in  which  the  cyst  is 
formed,  and  partly  upon  the  pressure  and  the  physical  conditions  to 
which  it  is  exposed.  The  cyst  may  contain  only  a  limpid  fluid,  or 
its  internal  wall  may  take  on  an  action  whereby  it  becomes  capable 
of  throwing  out  solid  growths,  which  may  differ  essentially  in  cha- 
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racter,  and  offering  points  of  distinction  by  wliicli  the  surgeon  may 
often  form  an  accurate  opinion  of  the  nature  of  the  tumour,  and  be 
enabled  to  refer  it  to  its  proper  pathological  class.  Cystiform 
tumours  may,  according  to  their  contents,  be  therefore  described  as 
serocele,  hsematocele,  and  sarcocele.  Such  a  classification  is  doubly 
useful,  the  treatment  as  well  as  the  diagnosis  being  regulated  by  a 
knowledge  of  the  contents  of  the  cyst. 

I  believe  that  encysted  tumours  sometimes  degenerate  into  a 
mahgnant  disease.  In  1838,  Mr.  Steadman,  of  Guilford,  brought 
me  a  patient,  who,  about  two  months  before,  discovered  a  small 
tumour  in  the  right  lumbar  region  :  upon  pressure  a  small  quantity 
of  atheromatous  matter  exuded ;  it  soon  scabbed  over,  but  in  about 
two  months  unhealthy  granulations  sprouted  out,  supported  by  a 
.thin  peduncle ;  these  exuberant  granulations  soon  acqidi-ed  the  size  of 
half  a  crown.  At  this  time  Sir  Benjamia  Brodie  saw  the  patient, 
and  apphed  potassa  fasa :  this,  however,  only  partially  destroyed 
the  growth.  In  a  month  after,  the  patient  again  came  to  Loudon, 
and  Sir  Benjamin  Brodie  being  out  of  town,  I  was  consulted.  I 
recommended  the  immediate  extirpation  of  the  disease  :  the  patient 
would  not  consent  to  this,  and  placed  himself  under  the  care  of 
Dr.  Chambers  and  Mr.  John  Scott.  In  January  of  the  same  year 
he  died,  the  disease  having  proved  to  be  fungoid :  the  immediate 
cause  of  his  death  was,  however,  hsematemesis,  probably  produced 
by  the  extension  of  the  fungoid  disease  to  the  stomach;  but  I 
believe  no  post-mortem  examination  was  permitted  to  establish 
this  fact. 

Mr.  Scarr,  of  Bishop's  Stortford,  brought  me,  some  time  since, 
a  young  gentleman,  twenty-three  years  of  age,  who  was  the  subject 
of  a  tumour,  about  the  size  of  a  walnut,  upon  the  back  of  the 
hand.  It  had  been  punctured  in  two  or  three  places,  and  from 
the  openings  (which  had  never  healed)  fimgoid  granulations  sprung: 
in  this  state  I  first  saw  it— the  skin  was  quite  flexible  and  easily 
raised  from  the  subcutaneous  tissues,  proving  the  non-extension  of 
the  tumour  into  the  ceUular  membrane.  I  had  some  fear  from  its 
appearance  that  the  disease  was  malignant,  and  recommended  its 
immediate  extirpation:  this  was  performed  with  considerable  diffi- 
culty, in  consequence  of  the  looseness  of  its  texture.  Nitric  acid 
was  applied  to  the  wound  after  the  disease  was  extirpated,  and  it 
never  returned. 
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Importance  of  the  subject — Origin  of  amputation — Its  progress  among 
the  earlier  surgeons — Circumstances  under  which  amputation  may 
be  rendered  necessary — Difficulty  of  determining  whether  ampu- 
tation ought  or  ought  not  to  be  performed — Reasons  for  deferring 
amputation  in  accidental  injuries — Secondary  amputation — When 
necessary — Cases — Non-union  of  fracture — Circumstances  pre- 
venting union — Treatment.  Tetanus — Case.  Primary  amputa- 
tion should  be  performed  as  early  as  practicable — Reasons  for 
its  delay  —  Different  methods  of  amputating — Preliminary 
considerations — Preparation  of  the  instruments,  &^c. 

During  the  war  in  whicli  this  country  was  involved  for  so  many- 
years,  an  ample  opportunity  was  afforded  to  the  members  of  the 
medical  profession,  both  in  the  army  and  navy,  to  investigate  prac- 
tically every  circumstance  connected  with  such  injuries  to  hmbs,  as 
could  render  amputation  necessary;  and  many  of  them  have  added 
much  to  the  science  of  surgery,  by  communicating  the  results  of  the 
experience  derived  from  the  pecuhar  situation  in  which  they  were 
placed. 

The  peaceable  state  of  Europe  for  nearly  thirty  years  has,  how- 
ever, not  only  removed  this  source  of  inquiry  and  improvement  upon 
the  subject  of  local  injuries,  but  the  length  of  time  that  has 
elapsed  has  even  tended  to  throw  into  obHvion  the  facts  which  had 
been  accumulated. 

At  the  same  time,  it  should  be  remembered  that  the  subject 
has  lost  neither  its  interest  nor  importance ;  for  the  rapid  extension 
of  machinery  has  given  rise,  of  late,  to  many  and  frightful  acci- 
dents, in  which  the  injuries  that  have  been  inflicted,  though  differing 
in  theii-  causes,  are  similar  in  nature  to  those  occurring  in  mihtaiy 
service. 

The  removal  of  limbs  by  amputation  seems  first  to  have  been 
suggested  by  observing  the  process  by  which  nature  spontaneously 
separates  a  dead  from  a  living  part  in  the  human  body,  the  pro- 
gressive steps  of  which  are  so  obvious  as  naturally  to  give  rise  to 
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the  idea  of  quicMy  performiBg  by  art  what  nature  can  only  effect 
slowly,  thus  diminishing  the  period  of  suffering  of  the  patient,  by 
removing  the  source  of  protracted  constitutional  irritation  insepa- 
rable from  the  process  of  reparation. 

At  an  early  period  in  the  history  of  amputation,  the  mcisions 
were  made  only  through  the  mortified  parts,  leaving  a  dead  portion  stiU 
to  be  separated  by  nature.  Galen,  in  cases  of  mortification  in  which 
a  joint  was  imphcated,  recommended  amputation  through  the  arti- 
culation, in  preference  to  the  removal  of  the  limb  in  the  contmmty 
of  the  bone ;  but  he  advised  that  a  portion  of  the  gangrene  should 
alwavs  be  left,  to  be  separated  by  the  efforts  of  nature,  or  destroyed 
by  actual  cautery,  as  circumstances  might  dictate.  This  method 
was  adopted  by  the  surgeons  of  his  period  with  but  very  Uttle  variety 
in  treatment,  varying  only  as  to  the  quantity  of  the  dead  parts  which 
were  to  be  left,  and  the  kind  of  escharotic  to  be  employed  m  assistmg 
the  ultimate  separation. 

This  practice,  in  the  infancy  of  operative  surgery,  although  tol- 
lowed  to  a  great  extent,  was  not  universally  employed  ;  for  the 
Arabian  surgeons  deprecated  the  practice,  and  invariably  left  the 
gangrenous  part  to  be  separated  by  nature's  efforts  only.  Untd 
the  fourteenth  century,  amputations  were  never  performed  tln-ough 
living  tissues ;  and  the  only  differences  of  practice,  m  cases  of  mor- 
tification, were  in  the  means  employed  to  facihtate  the  removal  of 
the  gangrene.  At  this  period,  the  invention  of  gunpowder  produced 
a  new  epoch  in  the  surgical  treatment  of  severe  local  mjuiies,  and 
surgeons  were  obhged  to  have  recourse  to  the  amputation  of 
shattered  hmbs  thi'ough  hving  parts;  hence  arose  the  ^^^-^  f 
applying  a  hgatui^e  upon  divided  arteries. 

ration  of  the  bloodvessels  after  gunshot  wounds  probably  led  the 
earlier  surgeons  to  anticipate  the  permanent  obhteration  of  an 
Zery  from  the  application  of  a  ligature.    Ambrose  Pare  seems  to 
have  been  the  Z  who  recommended  the  amputation  of  hvmg 
parts  placing  confidence  in  the  efficacy  of  a  ligature  to  check  the 
£Lg     Tliis  mode  of  procedure,  as  is  too  frequently  the  case 
on  tt  first  introduction  of  any  new  discovery,  met  with  great  oppo- 
Sion  and  every  obstacle  which  ignorance  and  envy  cof  sugges 
wasXed  to  its  employment.    Nothmg,  however  could  check  an 
ZlroZlnt  so  scientific  and  practically  useful,  and  the  application 
the  Sure  became  universal.    But  even  with  tins  advan  age, 
"^^d  of  the  —ct,  amputation  mus^^ 
a  very  dangerous  and  tedious  operation,  as  the  vessels  ^^^^^^"^^^  "^^^^ 
ut  througl  before  the  ligatures  could  be  ^^^^^^^ ^^^^^^ 
means  being  employed  to  stop  the  bleedmg  previous  to  then  apphca- 
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tiou:  eacli  vessel  must  therefore  have  required  to  be  tied  as  soon  as 
divided.  There  seems  to  have  been  but  little  improvement  in  the 
method  of  amputating  between  this  period  and  the  middle  of  the 
seventeenth  century,  when  some  rough  attempts  were  made  to  com- 
mand the  haemorrhage  by  a  general  compression  around  the  Hmb, 
made  before  the  amputation;  but  whether  this  was  done  with  the  view 
of  benumbing  the  limb,  or  of  checking  the  circulation  of  the  blood, 
is  not  very  clear.  Morell,  a  French  surgeon,  seemed,  however,  to 
take  a  hint  from  this  plan,  and  evidently  employed  an  apparatus  for 
the  express  pm-pose  of  stopping  the  flow  of  blood  from  the  incisions 
through  Hving  parts ;  but  his  contrivance  was  so  rough  and  comph- 
cated  as  to  render  it  scarcely  apphcable  to  the  purposes  for  which  it 
was  employed.  Petit,  at  once,  however,  saw  the  advantages  which 
might  be  derived  from  some  modification  of  this  instrument,  and 
he  may  be  said  to  be  the  inventor  of  the  tourniquet.  From  this 
time  every  instrument  essential  to  amputation  may  be  said  to  be 
known;  sui'geons  having  now  obtained  the  means  of  preventing 
bleeding  during  the  operation  by  the  use  of  the  tourniquet,  and 
after  it,  by  the  application  of  the  ligature.  These  facilities  were, 
however,  at  first  productive  of  harm.  The  confidence  gained  by 
surgeons  in  consequence  of  possessing  these  powerful  accessories,  fre- 
quently led  to  the  removal  of  limbs  in  cases  where  it  was  not  war- 
rantable ;  and  many  a  patient  became  mutilated  in  consequence  of 
the  safety  which  the  newly-invented  mechanical  contrivances  afforded 
in  the  operation  of  amputation.  The  surgeons  of  that  period,  led 
away  by  the  novelty,  and  too  eager  for  the  eclat  of  the  operation, 
lost  sight  of  the  more  important  object  of  saving  the  hmb  by  the 
application  of  such  medical  means  as  were  likely  to  assist  nature  in 
the  process  of  restoration ;  and  much  mischief  arose  from  the  abuse  of 
a  practice  which,  when  judiciously  employed,  must  be  considered  one 
of  the  greatest  improvements  in  surgery.  Soon,  however,  surgeons 
began  to  reflect  upon  the  impropriety  of  the  fi-equent  mutUations  to 
which  patients  were  submitted ;  and  an  opposite  party  arose,  which 
espoused  the  practice  of  attempting  to  save  every  limb.  Le  Dran, 
of  France,  and  Bromfield,  of  our  own  country,  published  on  this 
subject,  and  both  condemned  frequent  recourse  to  amputation ;  but 
it  may  perhaps  be  considered,  even  at  the  present  day,  that,  in  their 
laudable  attempts  to  check  the  needless  sacrifice  of  limbs,  they 
committed  an  equal  error,  too  frequently  leaving  severe  local 
injuries  to  the  protracted  efforts  of  nature ;  although  it  must  be 
acknowledged  that  many  cases  of  restoration,  both  of  limb  and 
health,  are  recorded,  in  which  the  opposite  party  would  have 
amputated. 
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This  controversy  could  not  be  fairly  settled  by  tliese  opposite 
parties  during  the  heat  of  their  contention,  but  yet  much  benefit 
was  derived  from  their  diflPerences  of  opinion,  as  they  showed  that 
their  respective  plans  were  equally  applicable,  under  particular 
circumstances;  and  that,  in  the  one  case,  it  was  as  right  to  attempt 
to  save,  as,  in  the  other,  to  remove  the  affected  hmb.  Hence  arose 
a  new  epoch  in  the  history  of  amputation ;  and  the  greater  number 
of  surgeons  recommended  a  middle  course  to  be  pursued,  pointing 
out,  at  the  same  time,  the  various  circumstances  which  were  to  be 
taken  into  consideration,  before  either  plan  could  be  safely  adopted; 
and  various  treatises,  both  in  this  country  and  in  France,  were 
written,  for  the  purpose  of  laying  down  rules  and  principles  by 
which  the  practice  was  to  be  regulated. 

Amputation  may  be  rendered  necessary  by  a  great  variety  of 
circumstances,  arising  from  disease,  or  accidental  mutilation;  and 
whenever  the  power  of  medicine  is  insufficient  to  remove  the  disease 
upon  which  the  local  deterioration  is  dependent,  or  the  constitution 
is  incapable  of  keeping  up  the  vital  action  in  case  of  severe  mechamcal 
iniury  the  operation  of  amputating  the  part  must  always  be  resorted 
to,  upon  the  principle  that  it  is  just  to  sacrifice  a  part  for  the  pre- 
servation of  the  whole. 

The  formidable  nature  of  the  operation  of  amputation,  the  great 
pain  and  danger  moreor  less  inseparable  fi'om  it,  and  the  circumstance 
of  its  leaving  the  patient  mutilated  and  crippled  for  the  remamder  of 
his  life  render  it  a  matter  of  great  importance  that  the  decision  ot 
the  surgeon  should  be  formed  upon  the  strictest  investigation;  never- 
theless it  is  often  very  difficult  to  determine  whether  a  hmb  ought 
to  be  It  once  amputated,  from  fear  of  the  constitution  gi^ang  way 
under  the  continued  irritation  dui-ing  the  protracted  period,  necessary 
for  the  cure,  or  whether  a  certain  amount  of  risk  ought  to  be  m- 
curred  in  the  hope  of  saving  the  limb,  the  surgeon  trustmg  to 
medical  treatment  to  support  the  constitutional  POwers  under 
the  severe  calls  made  upon  them  in  the  progress  of  reparation  The 
character  and  extent  of  the  disease  or  iixjuiy,  the  V^c^^^ ^ 
the  structures  impHcated,  the  age,  sex,  and  condition  m  hfe  of  the 
Ta  lent  the  temperament,  locality  of  his  abode,  the  soundness  o  • 
unsiness  of  his  internal  organs,  and  his  idiosyncrasy,  must  all 
Z  ZX^ons^^^^^^-,  and  upon  this  investigation  the  Fa- 
must  decide  either  upon  the  propriety  of  at  o-^^^J'^^^^^S^^^^^^^^^^ 
Tupon  leaving  it  to  the  restorative  efforts  of  natui-e.    I^ot  thatit 
s  aTe^sy  taslf  to  form  a  correct  judgment  as  to  the  power  ofj^^ 
constitution  to  effect  reparation,  or  the  P^obabdity  of    he  h^t^ 
faiUng  dm-ing  a  lengthened  period  of  disease  and  suffermg.  for 
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closely  do  the  chances  bear  between  the  tendency  of  the  disease  to 
advance,  and  that  of  the  constitution  to  repel  its  attacks,  that  con- 
flicting medical  opinions  often  serve  to  increase  the  difficulty,  and 
that,  too,  at  a  moment  when  delay  may  permit  of  a  change  of 
symptoms  which  would  enth-ely  preclude  the  possibility  of  ever  after 
resorting  to  the  operation;  and  the  danger  occurring  from  such 
indecision  apphes  equally  to  disease  and  accidental  injury. 

It  does  not  necessarily  follow,  however  severe  the  local  injury 
or  violent  the  disease,  that  immediate  amputation  can  always  be 
performed,  for  there  may  be  concomitant  circumstances  that  would 
render  such  practice  inadmissible.    For  iastance,  in  case  of  severe 
local  injmy,  the  nervous  system  may  have  received  so  severe  a  shock 
as  to  have  produced  that  condition  termed  collapse,  or  in  disease, 
the  vital  powers  may  have  become  much  reduced.    In  the  first 
instance  it  is  necessary  to  wait  for  reaction,  and  in  the  second  for 
the  renovation  of  the  health,  before  the  patient  can  be  subjected 
to  the  operation.    It  is,  however,  as  I  have  said  before,  always 
difficult  to  determine  the  exact  amount  of  injury  which  would 
render  immediate  amputation  necessary ;  for  an  accident  which  in 
a  robust  constitution  would  perhaps  be  cured  but  with  little  func- 
tional disturbance,  may  in  a  person  of  weak  powers  and  ii-ritable 
temperament,  produce  so  much  general  derangement  that  it  would 
be  most  injudicious  to  attempt  to  save  the  limb  at  the  risk  of  the 
Hfe  of  the  patient.    It  may  perhaps  be  laid  down  as  a  general  rule, 
that  ia  cases  of  fracture  attended  with  comminution  of  bone, 
laceration  of  soft  parts,  teainng  through  of  bloodvessels  and  nerves, 
and  the  laying  open  of  lai-ge  joints,  amputation  should  immediately 
be  had  recourse  to,  unless  there  be  some  concomitant  circumstance 
to  prevent  it.    CoUapse  is  a  frequent  cause  of  delay  in  the  per- 
formance of  amputation  after  severe  accidents,  and  the  surgeon 
should  never  think  of  operating  until  after  reaction  has  taken  place. 
It  is  true  collapse  may  continue  through  several  hours,  and  indeed 
stimuli  may  be  required  to  estabhsh  the  reaction :  the  delay  caused 
by  this  kind  of  prostration  of  the  patient  is  not,  however,  so  dan- 
gerous as  it  may  at  fii-st  appear  to  be,  for  during  the  period  of 
collapse  neither  constitutional  nor  local  irritation  are  induced,  so 
that  the  quiescent  state  of  the  patient  enables  the  surgeon  to  wait 
untn  the  vital  powers  are  somewhat  restored,  and  the  operation 
may  then  be  performed  with  as  much  prospect  of  success  as  if, 
under  difi"erent  circumstances,  the  liml)  had  been  removed  imme- 
diately after  the  accident.    If,  however,  the  injury  be  unattended 
with  collapse,  I  believe  the  amputation  should  be  performed  as  soon 
as  possible  after  it  has  been  determined  on.    Amputation  may 
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become  necessary  in  case  of  distortion  arising  either  from  accident, 
disease,  or  congenital  malformation ;  not  only  on  account  of  the 
limb  being  unfitted  for  its  natural  functions,  but  from  its  proving 
an  impediment  to  the  performance  of  other  duties  essential  to  the 
common  occupations  of  life.    Under  such  circumstances  I  consider 
a  surgeon  bound  to  accede  to  the  request  of  the  sufferer,  to  remove 
an  inconvenience  of  such  a  permanent  character ;  unless,  indeed 
there  be  something  in  the  state  of  the  patient's  health  to  forbid 
the  performance  of  the  operation.    In  some  rare  cases  even  shght 
local  iniuries  lead  to  the  necessity  for  amputation,  on  account  of 
their  inducing  so  high  a  degree  of  morbid  sensibihty  in  the  nerves 
of  the  injured  limb,  as  to  leave  no  alternative  but  its  removal. 
Secondary  amputation  is  sometimes  obhged  to  be  had  recourse  to 
in  consequence  of  the  truncated  extremities  of  the  nen-es  of  the 
stump  becoming  affected  with  a  peculiar  morbid  enlargement, 
attended  with  such  acute  suffering  as  to  lead  to  the  necessity 
either  of  their  extirpation  or  of  a  portion  of  the  stump  bemg  re- 
moved.   I  have  seen  in  the  practice  of  others,  and  have  myself 
adopted,  both  these  methods,  but  I  prefer  the  latter,  not  only  be- 
cause the  removal  of  the  diseased  nerves  is  much  more  pamful 
than  the  amputation  of  the  stump,  but  also  because  the  former  opera- 
tion  is  frequently  unsuccessful  in  consequence  of  the  ^^^^ased  nerre 
again  settlg  np'the  same  morbid  action  after  the  --f  -  jj^^^ 
extremity  has  been  removed.    I  remember  the  case  of  a  lieutenant 
in  the  navy,  whose  leg  had  been  amputated,  but  who  was  never 
free  from  plin  after  the  operation.    Sir  Astley  Cooper  cut  down 
upon  the  sciatic  nerve,  and  removed  the  --^^-^^^^^^^^^^J"! 
f^med  •  but  the  operation  was  attended  with  great  difficulty  owmg 
tThe  excruciating  pain  it  caused  the  Pf-^' -^"^JX 
useless  for  in  a  few  weeks  the  pain  returned  as  violently  as  e^er, 
::drwas  necessary  to  amputate  the  stump 
this  oneration  proved,  I  believe,  successful  m  removing  the  nervous 
Wns     It  "not  always,  however,  that  the  secondaiy  amputation 
rproduc"ve  of  any  benefit.    In  my  lecture  upon  neuralgia  I  ha^e 
Zritriother  case  of  secondary  amputation  rendered  necessary 

^:^ltc::~er  apparently—  condit^i. 
the  tgeon's  efforts  to  save  the  injured  Hmb  ai-e 
with  success     Unforeseen  circumstances  may  arise,  and  notAMU 
rt"re  e^nployment  of  the  most  judicions  — ; 
applicatin  of  the  ^-t  -chamcd   a » 
ultimately  become  unavoidable.    The  l'^*^^^™ 
may  render  a  modification  of  treatment  necessaiy,  CAen  1 
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tation  be  not  actually  demanded ;  for  if  the  lesion  of  the  vessel  be 
in  such  a  situation  that  the  trunk  can  be  tied  without  the  fear  of 
stopping  the  circulation  of  the  blood  through  the  limb^  a  hgature 
should  be  applied  to  the  wounded  ai'tery ;  but  if  mortification  be 
threatened,  such  a  procedure  would  be  unwarrantable,  and  ampu- 
tation must  in  that  case  be  had  recourse  to.    The  non-union  of  the 
bone  after  fractui'e,  no  matter  whether  the  defect  arise  from  con- 
stitutional or  mechanical  causes,  greatly  complicates  the  treatment 
of  the  injury ;  and  it  becomes  very  important  for  the  surgeon  to 
determine  whether  the  failure  ia  the  ossific  imion  depend  upon  a 
pecuHai-  constitutional  deteiioration,  or  upon  the  physical  condition 
of  the  fracture  itself.    If  the  constitution  be  at  fault,  the  pecuHar 
functional  derangement  must  be  sought  for,  and  if  discovered,  com- 
bated by  the  use  of  appropriate  remedies :  if,  for  instance,  the 
powers  of  the  assimilative  organs  be  impaired,  they  must  be  improved 
by  the  use  of  tonics  and  alteratives  :  at  the  same  time  great  care 
must  be  taken  to  keep  the  fractured  limb  in  a  state  of  perfect  rest. 
I  am  thoroughly  convinced  that  motion  of  the  ends  of  the  broken 
bone  is  by  fai-  the  most  frequent  cause  of  the  non-union  of 
fracture. 

The  ossific  union  is  sometimes  prevented  by  portions  of  muscle, 
fascia,  or  other  structures  getting  between  the  rugged  ends  of  the 
bone,  and  preventing  their  perfect  coaptation  :  when  there  is  reason 
to  beheve  that  such  is  the  case,  and  all  the  usual  means  of  adapting 
the  fractured  bone  have  failed,  it  becomes  a  matter  of  urgent  ques- 
tion whether  the  substance  entangled  between  the  extremities  of  the 
fractiired  bone  ought  to  be  removed  by  cutting  down  to  the  injured 
pai-t ;  whether  the  ends  of  the  bone  ought  to  be  brought  together 
by  force,  with  the  view  of  producing  absorption  of  the  intervening 
substance ;  or  whether  the  limb,  under  such  circumstances,  ought 
to  be  amputated. 

The  first  indication,  viz.,  that  of  cutting  down  upon  the  frac- 
ture, should  only  be  undertaken  under  very  favoiu-able  circum- 
stances :  it  must  be  remembered  that  by  this  plan  a  simple  is 
converted  into  a  compound  fracture ;  and  even  if  the  removal  of 
the  intervening  substance  be  effected,  there  may  still  be  insuperable 
difficulty  in  perfecting  the  cure;  the  patient  may,  indeed,  be  reduced 
to  a  much  worse  condition  than  at  first.  I  think  it  better  to  pro- 
duce  extension  of  the  limb,  and  then  to  bring  the  broken  ends  of 
the  bone  in  as  close  adaptation  as  possible,  pressing  them  towai-ds 
each  other,  so  as  to  promote  the  absorption  of  the  structure  \\aiich 
is  between  the  portions  of  bone ;  I  believe  that  by  such  treatment  I 
have  ulthnately  succeeded  in  producing  union  where  it  had  proved 
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olDstinate  for  some  time  under  tlie  employment  of  otlier  means. 
Slionld  a  large  nerve  be  entangled  with  other  structures  between 
the  ends  of  the  broken  bone,  it  will  be  known  at  once  by  the  pam 
produced  in  pressing  the  ends  of  the  bone  together :  ui  that  case,  of 
course  the  pressm-e  could  not  be  maintained,  and  some  other  mode 
of  treatment  must  be  substituted;  indeed,  under  these  circumstances, 
amputation  would  probably  be  considered  necessary. 

I  have  seen  instances  of  failure  in  the  union  of  a  fracture  m 
patients  in  whpm  there  could  not  be  traced  the  shghtest  deviation 
from  health  to  indicate  the  employment  of  one  remedy  in  preference 
to  another.    In  such  cases  I  have  sometimes  succeeded  m  pro- 
ducmg  the  consolidation  of  the  bone  under  the  influence  of  mercmy, 
even  after  continued  pressure,  seton,  and  other  violent  means,  had 
totally  failed.    Should  mortification  supervene  upon  severe  mjury 
to  a  limb,  it  ought  to  be  ascertained,  before  amputation  be  per- 
formed, whether  the  death  of  the  part  depend  upon  constitutional 
inabihty  to  establish  and  maintain  the  process  of  repai-ation  or 
whether  it  depend  upon  a  want  of  power  in  the  Innb  itself  m 
consequence  of  the  extensive  destruction  of  the  parts,  an  eflect  so 
often  witnessed  in  gunshot  wounds.    Another  question  also  arises 
here,  as  to  whether  the  mortified  part  should  be  amputated  sup- 
posing no  hue  of  demarcation  to  be  yet  formed  between  the  hving 
and  the  dead  tissues.  In  my  opinion,  if  there  be  reason  to  beheve  that 
the  loss  of  vitahty  does  not  depend  upon  an  idiopathic  defect,  ampu- 
tation ought  at  once  to  be  performed ;  but  if,  on  the  contrary,  it 
depend  upon  a  defective  constitution,  the  removal  of  the  gangrenous 
part  should  be  delayed  until  there  is  some  evidence  of  an  attempt 
on  the  part  of  the  Hving  portion  of  the  hmb  to  throw  off  the 
dead     There  axe  different  opinions  on  this  pomt :  some  surgeons 
recommend  that  the  operation  should  be  performed  as  soon  ^ 
.nortification  has  commenced.    I  cannot  agree  with  ^^^J^^^^ 
and  believe  that,  under  such  circumstances,  an  mcision  should  never 
be  made  in  the  living  structure  until  the  process  of  -para^^-  J^- 
commenced,  although  it  may  be  right  to  «  a  poiho^^^^^^^ 
gangrenous  extremity  to  dhninish  the  mconvemence  and  debihtatmg 
effects  arismg  from  such  a  condition. 

Tetanus  may  operate  as  a  cause  of  secondaiy  ampu  ation,  even 
after  there  had  been  just  reason  to  hope  that  the  hmb  might  b 
sted     Tralati^  tet'anus  has  been  regarded  by  -rgeons  as  c 
7t  morformidable  of  the  diseases  to  wliich  the  human  fra  e 
liable,  and  it  has  occupied  a  degree  of       f -  ^  X'  tcl 
surgeons  commensurate  with  its  important  chai-actc  1 
mutated  facts  have,  however,  as  yet,  served  to  throw  but  httle  K 
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on  tlie  tnie  nature  of  this  disease^  and  no  remedy  or  system  of 
treatment  has  yet  been  found  sufficient  to  control  its  direful  effects. 
In  my  lectm'e  upon  this  subject^  I  have  given  a  full  account  of  the 
disease,  its  symptoms,  and  the  effects  of  different  kiiads  of  treatment. 

When  tetanus  has  followed  upon  injury  to  the  extremities,  it 
has  been  a  question  whether  immediate  amputation  of  the  limb 
ought  not  to  be  had  recourse  to,  in  the  hope  that,  after  the  re- 
moval of  the  supposed  cause,  the  effect  would  directly  subside.  I 
use  the  expression  "  supposed  cause for,  in  my  opinion,  in  all  cases 
of  traumatic  tetanus  the  injury  can  only  be  regarded  as  the  exciting 
cause,  as  there  is  always,  I  beheve,  a  kind  of  tetanic  diathesis  in 
individuals  who  are  attacked  by  this  disease. 

Baron  Larrey,  during  the  war  in  Egypt,  amputated  in  several 
cases  after  symptoms  of  tetanus  had  commenced,  and  this  practice 
was  attended  with  sufficient  success  to  induce  him  to  recommend 
it.  Instead,  however,  of  the  general  adoption  of  this  plan,  I  should 
recommend  that  the  condition  of  the  wound  should  first  be  strictly 
examined,  and  also  the  state  of  the  constitution  of  the  patient ;  so 
that,  where  there  appears  the  least  tendency  to  tetanus,  prophylactic 
measures  may  be  taken  to  ward  off  the  attack.  When,  for  example, 
there  seems  reason  to  dread  an  attack  of  tetanus  in  consequence  of 
a  punctured  wound,  the  latter  may  be  converted  into  an  incised 
one  by  laying  it  freely  open  to  the  same  depth  as  the  original  punc- 
ture; and  should  it  then  be  discovered  that  a  branch  of  a  nerve 
had  been  punctured  or  partially  divided,  it  ought  at  once  to  be  cut 
completely  through,  so  as  to  remove  the  continued  irritation  that 
would  arise  from  its  being  only  wounded.  Some  cases  of  traumatic 
tetanus  have  been  given  in  my  lecture  on  Tetanus. 

When,  from  the  operation  of  any  of  the  causes  enumerated, 
whether  theii-  action  be  immediate  or  secondary,  the  removal  of  a 
Hmb  is  detei-mined  on  by  the  surgeon,  the  operation  ought  to  be 
performed  as  soon  as  he  believes  his  patient  to  be  capable  of  sus- 
taining the  shock ;  for  if  the  proper  moment  be  permitted  to  pass, 
time  may  be  given  for  the  accession  of  a  train  of  symptoms  which 
may  prevent  the  operation,  or  at  least  remove  every  reasonable  hope 
of  success.  Moreover,  there  can  be  no  advantage  in  delay  when 
the  constitution  is  suffering  from  the  effects  of  a  severe  local  injury. 
Primaiy  operation  should  always,  therefore,  be  performed  as  soon 
as  the  necessity  for  operation  is  determined  on,  unless,  as  I  have 
before  said,  some  constitutional  symptoms  render  delay  impera- 
tive. 

If  the  patient  be  much  prostrated,  stimuU  must  be  adminis- 
tered, and  the  operation  may  be  performed  as  soon  as  reaction  is 
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established.  It  may,  and  does  indeed  frequently  happen,  that  the 
accident  which  renders  amputation  necessary,  may  have  hkewise 
produced  lesion  of  some  vital  organ:  under  such  circumstances 
amputation  ought  never  to  be  had  recourse  to;  and  it  is  ovnng 
to  the  probability  of  such  an  occurrence  that  surgeons  always  wait 
for  reaction  to  take  place  before  they  submit  a  patient  to  a  sur- 
gical operation. 

It  is  not,  however,  external  violence  only  which  leads  to  the 
necessity  of  the  removal  of  limbs;  diseases  of  bone,  afPections  of 
joints,  and  mahgnant  growths,  are  not  unfrequently  the  causes 
which  lead  to  amputation;  under  any  of  these  chcumstances  the 
same  caution  is  necessary  in  the  just  appreciation  of  the  patient's 
power  to  bear  the  operation,  as  when  constitutional  deterioration 
has  arisen  from  mere  local  lesions;  and  the  same  considerations 
determine  the  question  whether  the  diseased  hmb  ought  to^  be 
sacrificed,  or  whether  the  vital  powers  of  the  patient  be  sufficient 
to  overcome  the  diseased  action.    In  cases  of  mahgnant  disease  no 
such  hope  can  be  entertained,  and  the  question  then  is,  whether 
the  malady  has  not  propagated  itself  to  some  distant  part,  m  which 
case  it  would  be  both  cruel  and  useless  to  remove  only  a  part  of 
the  mahgnant  development.  _ 

When  amputation  is  determined  on,  and  the  time  fixed  for  its 
performance,  I  thmk  it  is  a  matter  of  but  Httle  hnportance  as  to 
the  choice  of  the  method  by  which  it  is  to  be  performed.  I  shall, 
however,  describe  the  different  plans  employed  by  modern  sm-geons. 

The  methods  of  amputating  now  practised  are  thi-ee  :  they  ai-e 
termed  the  circular,  oblique,  undflap  operations;  but  before  I  de- 
scribe the  operations  themselves,  I  shall  devote  a  brief  space  to  some 
prehminary  (but  too  fi'equently  neglected)  considerations  which  1 

think  deserve  to  be  dwelt  on.  ■,    ,j  i 

The  period  of  the  day  at  which  the  operation  should  be  per- 
formed 1  consider  to  be  a  matter  of  no  httle  consequence.  I  always 
prefer  the  morning :  firstly,  because  there  is  a  benefit  denved  from 
the  patient's  better  condition  to  support  the  shock  soon  after  a 
night's  rest;  secondly,  because  the  eai-lier  the  period  ^he  day, 
the  less  thne  the  patient  has  to  brood  over  the  dreaded  ordeal ; 
and  tHrdly,  because  there  is  sufficient  time  before  the  hour  of  lest 
for  him  to  recover  from  the  shock  inseparable  from  the  operation,  and 
for  the  securing  of  arteries  should  any  secondary  f^^J^ 
place,  an  occurrence  which  is  always  much  more  frightful  to  o 
patieit  if  it  occur  during  the  night;  the  f^^^  f«  ^ 
vessels  is  also  greater.  The  room  in  which  the  ^P^J'^^^^  J 
performed  should  be  fully  prepared  before  the  patient  is  smnmoned, 
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or  if  it  be  necessaiy  tliat  the  operation  should  take  place  ui  the 
room  already  occupied  by  the  patient,  everything  should  be  arranged 
so  as  to  be  brought  in  with  the  least  delay  and  confusion  at  the 
moment  required,  the  sui-geon  being  a  httle  before  his  appointed 
time,  as  he  thus  saves  the  patient  an  increase  of  anxiety  as  the 
time  approaches.  Shall  I  be  thought  frivolous,  gentlemen,  if  I 
recommend  you  rather  to  steal  into  the  house  than  to  allow  your 
servant  to  proclaim  your  arrival  by  a  loud  rapping  at  the  door, 
which  excites  your  patient's  alai'm,  and  may  indeed  render  him 
unfit  to  undergo  the  operation.  The  sm-geon  should  liimself  ascer- 
tain that  everything  he  can  want  is  at  hand,  and  well  adapted  for 
his  use  :  every  iastrument  he  requires  should  be  examined,  and 
having  allotted  to  each  assistant  the  pecuhar  duty  he  is  to  perform, 
the  patient  may  be  placed  upon  the  table.  If  it  be  decided  that 
the  operation  is  to  be  performed  while  the  patient  is  ander  the  in- 
fluence of  chloroform,  and  if  the  disease  be  one  which  renders  his 
removal  from  the  bed  to  the  table  very  painful,  the  chloroform  should 
be  administered  before  he  is  moved,  as  by  this  precaution  more  pain 
may  often  be  saved  than  would  be  inflicted  in  the  operation  itself. 
The  operator  now  determines  in  his  mind  on  the  mode  by  which  he 
intends  to  perform  the  operation,  choosing  that  which  is  the  most 
appropriate  to  the  case:  the  part  of  the  limb  to  be  removed,  the 
peculiarities  of  the  disease,  the  condition  and  relative  position  of  the 
parts  to  be  saved  and  those  to  be  excised,  must  aU  tend  to  modify 
the  direction  of  the  incisions;  ever  bearing  in  mind,  whatever  plan 
may  be  adopted,  that  the  great  object  must  be,  to  leave  a  sufficient 
quantity  of  soft  parts  to  completely  cover  the  truncated  bone,  so  as 
to  form  what  is  technically  termed  "  a  good  stump,"  one  in  which 
the  parts  come  into  such  easy  adaptation,  as  to  form  a  perfect  covering 
to  the  bone,  without  the  necessity  for  any  force  to  retain  them  in 
their  position.  This  effected,  all  the  structures  readily  become 
firmly  united  by  one  dense  cellular  tissue,  so  as  to  form  a  cicatrix, 
the  firmness  of  which  constitutes  a  cushion  competent  to  support 
the  pressure  to  which  it  must  be  subsequently  exposed. 
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CONTINUATION  OF  AMPUTATION. 


Arrangement  and  preparation  of  the  patient — Application  of  the 
tourniquet — Position  of  the  surgeon  and  assistants — Management 
of  the  knife  ;  of  the  saw— Circular  method  of  operating— Flap 
method — Precautions  to  be  taken — Application  of  the  ligatures — 
Secondary  hcemorrhage  —Irritative  fever  —  Treatment— Erysi- 
pelas— Considerations  respecting  diet. 

Amputation  of  a  limb  may  require  to  be  performed  either  tbrougb 
the  continuity  of  any  of  its  bones,  or  by  the  division  of  tbe  struc 
tures  constituting  one  or  more  of  its  joints.    Of  late  years  some 
surgeons  have  recommended  amputation  of  the  leg  at  the  knee- 
joint,  and  the  removal  of  the  foot  at  the  ankle;  but  I  cannot  be- 
lieve,' from  the  statistical  account  of  such  amputations,  that  it 
should  be  chosen,  at  least  for  any  person  who  would  afterwards 
be  obhged  to  make  use  of  the  mutilated  hmb.    Amputations  at 
the  shoulder  and  hip  joints  are  not  unfrequently  requhed,  the 
necessity  arising  either  from  the  injury  or  the  disease  being  so  near 
to  the  articulations  that  the  surgeon  has  no  alternative  but  to  disar- 
ticulate  the  limb.    Mahgnant  disease  of  a  member  may  also  lead 
to  the  necessity  for  this  operation,  as  there  is  considerable  danger 
of  the  disease  quickly  returning  if  any  part  of  the  bone  be  left 
which  had  been  continuous  with  the  disease.   The  phalanges  of  the 
toes  and  fingers,  the  metatarsal  and  tarsal  bones,  or  corresponchng 
bones  of  the  hand,  are  generally  removed  at  the  jomts;  and  the 
amputation  of  the  hand  from  the  fore-arm  is  more  frequently  pei-- 
formed  at  the  wrist-joint,  than  by  sawmg  through  the  radius  and 

"^^Vhen  all  the  prehminary  arrangements  are  complete,  the  tour- 
niquet is  to  be  appHed,  but  it  is  better  to  defer  it  until  just  before 
the  operation  is  to  be  performed;  for  if  the  compression  be  long 
maintained,  the  veins  become  chstended,  and  a  considerable  loss  of 
venous  blood  occurs  in  the  first  incisions.  Some  surgeons,  mdeed 
avoid  the  use  of  the  tourniquet  entirely,  and  prefer  the  compression 
of  the  main  ai'terj'  by  an  assistant,  m-ging  that  advantage  is  derived 
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by  this  mode  of  treatment  over  the  tourniquet,  from  the  veins  not 
being  compressed,  and  that  the  muscles  are  better  capable  of  freely 
contracting  when  cut  through.    In  cases  of  very  attenuated  Hmbs, 
and  when  it  is  a  matter  of  great  importance  to  lose  as  httle  blood 
as  possible,  this  mode  of  compression  is  admissible,  and  even  advan- 
tageous, for  the  reasons  given ;  but  in  large  limbs  I  seldom  amputate 
without  the  tourniquet,  particularly  in  private  practice ;  for  if  the 
patient  be  not  steaddy  held,  there  is  great  danger  of  the  artery 
escaping  from  the  compression  of  the  assistant — an  inevitable  loss 
of  blood  being  the  result :  besides,  if  the  pressure  has  long  to  be 
sustained,  which  is  not  imfrequent  when  there  is  any  difficulty  in 
securing  the  bleeding  vessels,  the  assistant  becomes  so  fatigued  from 
the  proti-acted  exertion,  that  he  cannot  perfectly  command  the 
haemorrhage,  and  a  loss  of  blood  is  the  consequence.    When  the 
tourniquet  is  applied,  it  should  be  placed  as  high  up  on  the  limb  as 
possible,  for  the  purpose  of  compressing  the  main  trunk  of  the  vessel 
above  the  distribution  of  its  various  branches,  so  that  the  circulation 
of  the  blood  may  be  prevented  as  much  as  possible  to  the  parts 
below.    A  farther  advantage  is  derived  from  the  high  position  of 
the  tourniquet — it  is  less  capable  of  interfering  with  the  contrac- 
tion of  the  superficial  muscles  after  their  division — a  point  most 
essential  to  the  formation  of  a  good  stump.    There  is  some  little 
skin  required  in  the  adjustment  of  the  tourniquet  to  secure  all  its 
advantages.    I  should  therefore  advise  every  operator  to  apply  the 
tourniquet  himself,  unless  he  is  fully  acquainted  with  the  capa- 
bdity  of  his  assistants ;  for  if  the  artery  be  not  efi"ectually  com- 
pressed, in  the  middle  of  his  amputation  he  may  find,  to  his  confu- 
sion, that  he  is  embarrassed  by  a  fearful  gush  of  blood  as  he  divides 
the  main  artery  of  the  hmb,  and  some  further  pressure  must  be 
immediately  employed  to  stay  the  htemorrhage.    In  applying  the 
toui-niquet,  its  pad  is  placed  immediately  on  the  artery  to  be  com- 
pressed, and  so  as  to  cross  it  a  little  obliquely,  which  ensm^es  its 
retaining  its  position,  when  the  screw  of  the  tom-niquet  is  tightened 
much  more  certainly  than  if  the  pad  be  placed  quite  parallel  with 
the  vessel :  the  straps  of  the  tourniquet  are  then  to  be  passed 
around  the  hmb  and  back  again,  and  tied  in  a  single  knot  on  one 
side  of  the  screw,  then  on  the  other,  and  being  carried  back  are  to  be 
tied  tightly  on  the  outside  of  the  hmb,  exactly  opposite  to  the  pomt 
of  the  compression  of  the  artery;  the  screw  is  then  to  be  turned 
until  the  pulsation  of  the  vessel  is  entirely  stopped.    A  turn  or 
two  of  a  wetted  bandage  is  sometimes  placed  around  the  Hmb, 
before  the  tourniquet  is  applied,  to  prevent  the  straps  from  injuring 
the  integuments ;  but  there  is  rarely  any  necessity  for  this  precaut 
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tion,  and  I  tliink  it  somewliat  interferes  with  the  accm-ate  adjust- 
ment of  the  instrument.    As  soon  as  the  toui-niquet  is  tightened, 
the  Hmb  is  to  be  well  supported  by  the  assistants,  and  firmly  held  at 
the  most  convenient  height  for  the  operator.   The  position  is  some- 
times obliged  to  be  modified  in  consequence  of  some  pecuhar  disease 
of  the  Hmb,  or  the  land  of  operation  to  be  performed ;  this  must 
be  arranged  by  the  operator  himself,  as  he  alone  can  place  the  hmb 
appropriately  for  his  own  pm^pose.     Indeed,  the  surgeon  himself 
may  not  have  made  up  his  mind  as  to  the  steps  he  intends  to 
foUow,  until  he  has  had  this  opportunity  of  judging  of  the  operation 
most  apphcable  to  the  case;  and  I  have  myself  been  frequently 
induced  to  change  the  mode  of  amputating  I  had  intended  to 
employ,  before  I  had  had  this  best  of  aH  opportunities  for  a  critical 
estimation  of  the  most  appropriate  method. 

Of  late  years  the  flap  operations  have  been  very  generally  em- 
ployed in  this  metropohs  ;  and  I  tliink  I  may  say  that  the  late  Mr. 
Liston  was  a  great  promoter  of  this  mode  of  operating.    I  very 
frequently  adopt  itj  but  I  must  confess  that  I  am  much  dis- 
posed to  go  back  to  the  circular  method,  from  a  cleai-  con^1ctlon 
that  better  stumps  are  produced  by  it,  and  that  the  vessels  are 
more  readily  and  more  securely  tied,  being  much  less  hkely  to 
be  wounded  above  the  face  of  the  stump  than  when  the  hmb 
is  transfixed  for  the  pui-pose  of  making  the  flaps.     It  is  cer- 
tainly true  that  the  flap  operation  is  more  qmcldy  performed;  but 
as  chloroform  is  now  so  much  employed,  the  additional  time  is  a 
matter  of  httle  importance.    I  had  thought  until  very  lately  that 
the  flap  operation  had  been  almost  invaiiably  adopted  m  Paiis :  i 
was  told,  however,  by  M.  Velpeau,  that,  on  the  contrary,  it  is  less 
fr-equently  had  recourse  to  than  in  London ;  and  unless  some  pecu- 
har ch-cumstances  required  it,  he  always  preferred  the  cn-culai- 

""^''in  the  amputation  of  a  limb,  I  always  stand  so  that  the  patient's 
body  is  to  my  left  hand  :  I  therefore  place  myself  on  the  outer  side 
of  the  right,  and  on  the  inner  side  of  the  left,  extremity;  it  is 
advanced  by  some  surgeons,  that  by  tliis  mode  of  proceedmg  ymx 
lose  the  advantage  of  gi'asping  with  youi-  left  hand  the  p^ 
to  be  removed  while  sawing.  But  I  consider  his  more  th^ 
compensated  for  by  the  greater  facihty  with  which  the  incisions  can 

When  the  circular  method  of  operating  is  selected,  the  foUowmg 
plan  af  procedure  is  to  be  adopted  :-The  limb  is  to  be  «  eadily  held 
in  a  horizontal  position,  and  at  a  convenient  height  for  the  su^  on 
by  two  assistants,  one  of  whom  is  to  grasp  the  hmb  above  the  pait 
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where  the  amputation  is  to  take  place^  forcibly  drawing  the  integu- 
ments upwards,  while  the  other  assistant  is  to  firmly  hold  the  distal 
exti'emity  of  the  limb.    The  surgeon  then,  placing  himself  with  his 
left  side  towards  the  patient,  and  having  decided  on  the  point 
at  which  he  intends  to  saw  thi'ough  the  bone,  commences  his  incision 
through  the  skin,  three  or  four  inches  below  that  point,  placing  the 
heel  of  his  knife  on  the  centre  of  the  upper  sm"face  of  the  limb. 
This  he  can  only  effect  by  stooping  in  a  half-kneehng  position,  and 
passing  his  right  arm  under  the  extended  limb,  he  draws  the  knife, 
with  a  moderate  degree  of  pressure,  roimd  the  limb,  towards  himself, 
rising  at  the  same  time  to  the  erect  postm^e;  and  allowing  the  handle 
of  the  knife  to  turn  between  his  fore-finger  and  thumb,  he  completes 
the  circular  incision  by  bringing  the  heel  of  the  knife  to  the  spot 
where  he  first  commenced  the  incision;  with  a  little  practice  he 
will  be  enabled  to  complete  this  with  one  sweep  of  his  knife.  This 
incision  should  cut  through  the  sldn,  cellular  membrane,  and  fascia, 
to  the  same  depth  through  its  whole  course.    These  tissues  are 
then  to  be  reflected  (as  the  cufi"  of  a  coat  is  tm-ned  back)  to  an 
extent  depending  upon  the  size  of  the  limb  ;  to  effect  this,  some  few 
touches  with  the  point  of  the  knife  will  be  required  to  detach  the 
fascia  from  the  subjacent  muscles.    A  second  circular  incision  is 
then  to  be  made  in  the  same  manner  as  the  first  tlu-ough  all  the 
muscles  quite  down  to  the  bone,  the  incision  commencing  close  to 
the  reflected  integument;  in  consequence  of  the  more  forcible  re- 
traction of  the  superficial  muscles,  the  deeper  ones,  which  are 
attached  to  the  bone,  will  require  another  circular  incision  or  inci- 
sions completely  to  denude  the  bone  up  to  the  point  where  the 
surgeon  intends  to  saw  it  through ;  and  in  stout  muscular  patients, 
it  is  often  advisable  to  use  a  linen  retractor  to  expose  the  bone  at 
the  proper  point  for  its  division.    The  saw  is  now  to  be  used,  its 
heel  being  placed  upon  the  bone  close  to  the  cut  edge  of  the  deep- 
seated  muscles;  by  a  gentle  backward  and  forward  motion  of  the 
hand  it  will  fix  itself  in  the  bone  in  sawing;  the  point  of  the  saw  is 
to  be  directed  downwards,  and  by  a  vigorous  and  rapid  sawing 
motion,  but  without  much  pressure,  the  bone  is  readily  sawn 
through  without  splinteiTJig,  tmless  the  assistants  who  ai'e  holding 
the  hmb  perform  their  duty  awkwardly,  and  either  by  too  much 
pressure  at  the  distal  end  sphnter  the  bone,  or  by  raising  it  ''lock" 
the  saw.    The  surgeon  may  obviate  the  difficulty  arising  from 
the  latter  occurrence,  by  not  attempting  violently  to  release  the 
instrument,  but  requesting  the  assistant  to  depress  his  hands 
slightly,  when  the  saw  will  be  immediately  set  free.  Should 
there,  however,  be  any  irregularity  in  the  saAvn  surface  of  the 
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bone,  tlie  projecting  portions  should  be  removed  by  the  "bone- 
nippers."    The  next  part  of  the  operation  consists  in  seciiring  the 
arteries,  and  the  future  well-being  of  the  patient  depends  much 
upon  the  manner  in  which  this  important  step  is  effected.  The  main 
truncated  artery  should  be  first  secured;  to  effect  which  it  should 
be  seized  with  a  pair  of  forceps  and  drawn  out  of  its  sheath,  so  as 
to  expose  a  sufficient  length  of  the  vessel  for  the  hgature  to  be  apphed 
some  distance  above  its  open  mouth,  to  preclude  the  hability  of  its 
being  displaced  by  the  force  of  the  heart's  impulse.     Should  there 
be  any  difficulty  in  finding  the  vessel,  in  consequence  of  its  great 
retraction,  the  tourniquet  may  be  shghtly  loosened,  so  that  the 
escape  of  blood  may  point  out  the  precise  position  of  the  bleeding 
vessel,  although  it  may  still  be  necessary  in  some  cases  to  slit  up 
the  sheath  before  the  artery  can  be  secured.    The  remaining 
arteries  are  to  be  secured  in  a  similar  manner ;  and  when  all  seem 
to  have  been  placed  in  safety,  the  tourniquet  may  be  removed;  tHs 
should  be  done  as  soon  as  possible,  as  its  pressure  frequently  keeps 
up  a  venous  bleeding;  and  should  any  arteries  which  had  hitherto 
escaped  notice,  bleed  after  the  tourniquet  has  been  removed,  a 
ligature  must  be  placed  around  them. 

The  surface  of  the  stump  should  then  be  washed  with  cold 
water;  taking  care,  however,  not  to  remove  the  small  portions  of 
coagula  too  assiduously,  for  it  is  to  be  remembered  that  they  con- 
stitute the  means  of  preventing  htemorrhage  from  many  smaU 
vessels,  which  would  bleed  again  dii-ectly  these  natm-al  plugs  were 
removed,  and  lead  to  the  necessity  for  hgatures,  which  would  other- 
wise not  be  required.  The  edges  of  the  stump  may  now  be  brought 
together  and  maintained  in  adaptation  by  one  broad  strip  of  adhesive 
plaister,  a  second  portion  being  put  around  the  limb  pretty  firmly, 
to  prevent  the  retraction  of  the  soft  parts  from  the  extremity  ot 
the  bone.    The  stump  should  not  be  permanently  dressed  for  four 
or  five  hours  after  the  operation,  and  then  with  all  the  tenderness 
possible.    This  second  di-essing  of  the  stump  is  to  be  effected  by 
removing  the  plaister  which  had  been  put  on  immediately  after 
the  operation,  and  separating  the  edges  of  the  soft  covermgs  to 
the  bone,  for  the  purpose  of  ascertaining  if  there  be  any  vessels 
still  bleeding;  if  bo,  they  must  be  secured:  ^^J^" 
wound  are  to  be  again  brought  together,  and  mamtamed  m  coap- 
tation by  adhesive  plaister,  and  one  or  two  sutm-es-an  assistan^ 
at  the  time  of  the  plaister  being  apphed,  P^'^^^^^g  ^^^J^^ 
parts  forward  over  the  extremity  of  the  bone,  so  as    o  pre^- 
the  possibihty  of  any  pressiue  being  produced  by  the  bone  up  u 
the  approximated  edges  of  the  integuments.    A  bandage  being 
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tlien  bound  pretty  fii-mly  around  the  limb  from  the  proximal  joint 
to  the  stump,  while  at  the  same  time  the  assistant  is  drawing  the 
soft  parts  forwards,  will  usually  prevent  any  future  retraction  of 
the  muscles,  and  consequent  projection  of  the  bone,  the  effect  of 
which  is  to  form  what  is  termed  a  "  conical  stump."    All  our  pre- 
cautions wiU  not  always  prevent  this  untoward  occm-rence;  and  the 
fault  may  be  on  the  part  of  the  operator,  from  not  having  left 
sufficient  covering  to  tlie  bone;  but  it  more  frequently  results  from 
the  natural  tendency  of  the  muscles  to  retract,  which  can  only  be 
ob^dated  by  judicious  dressing.  On  the  fifth  or  sixth  day  the  stump 
should  be  again  dressed,  and  with  the  same  precautions  as  before : 
the  sti'ips  of  plaister  should  be  removed  with  the  greatest  gentleness, 
not  all  at  once;  but,  commencing  from  one  extremity  of  the  wound, 
two  or  thi-ee  strips  may  be  removed,  the  edges  of  the  wound  gently 
sponged,  and  fresh  pieces  of  plaister  applied  before  the  other  strips 
are  displaced;  in  this  way  a  support  is  maintained  to  the  wound 
dm-ing  the  whole  period  of  the  dressing;  care  must  also  be  taken 
that  in  removing  the  plaister  we  do  not  interfere  with,  or  draw 
upon,  the  ligatures,  as  any  interruption  to  th^  natural  process  of 
sealing  the  arteries  might  induce  secondary  haemorrhage.    In  the 
first  dressing,  the  end  of  the  ligatures  should  always  be  brought  out 
of  the  wound  in  the  most  dii-ect  line  from  the  vessel  to  which  they 
are  attached;  for  if  they  be  aU  bundled  together  for  the  purpose  of 
bringing  them  out  of  the  stump  at  one  angle  of  the  wound,  they 
not  only  act  as  a  greater  source  of  irritation,  but  traverse  so 
much  of  the  wound  as  materially  to  interfere  with  its  healing.  The 
stump,  under  favoiirable  circumstances,  heals  as  readily  as  other 
incised  wounds,  but  there  are  many  circumstances  which  may 
interfere  with  and  retard  its  perfect  union;  some  of  these  may 
arise  from  physical,  others  from  constitutional  causes:  the  object 
of  the  surgeon  must  therefore  be,  to  remove  these  sources  of  inter- 
ruption by  the  application  of  appropriate  remedies,  which  constitute, 
indeed,  a  higher  order  of  surgical  knowledge  than  that  displayed  in 
the  amputation  itself.    These  considerations  apply  equally  to  the 
heahng  of  every  kind  of  stump,  whatever  may  have  been  the  mode 
of  operation  adopted.    But  I  shall  speak  of  the  surgical  after- 
treatment  when  I  have  finished  the  description  of  the  flap  opera- 
tions. 

The  mode  of  performing  the  operation  of  amputation  by  flaps 
differs  from  that  in  the  circular  operation,  inasmuch  as  the  covermg 
of  the  bone  is  formed  by  one  or  more  flaps  obtained  from  the  sur- 
rounding soft  parts;  and  this  kind  of  operation  may  in  certain 
cases  be  most  judiciously  adopted:  for  instance,  when,  either  from 
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accident  or  disease,  the  integuments  and  muscles  have  been  so  im- 
plicated as  to  preclude  the  possibility  of  leaving  sufficient  covering 
to  the  bone  by  the  circular  mode.     Such  circumstances  would 
often  lead  to  the  necessity  of  removing  the  limb  higher  up,  and 
even  of  sacrificing  a  joint,  were  not  the  flap  operation  had  recourse 
to.    By  this  mode  the  covering  of  the  bone  may  be  made  either 
wholly  from  one  side,  from  both,  or  from  the  anterior  and  posterior 
aspects  of  the  limb,  as  occasion  may  require.  It  is  not  improbable 
that,  from  the  employment  of  this  mode  under  such  conditions, 
some  surgeons  have  contemplated  the  idea  of  always  using  it  in 
preference  to  the  circular  operation;  but  it  seems  to  have  been 
first  recommended  by  a  Mr.  Lowdham,  a  surgeon  at  Oxford,  in 
about  the  year  1679  :  I  beheve,  however,  he  only  adopted  it  in  the 
minor  amputations,  such  as  fingers  and  toes. 

In  performing  the  flap  operation,  the  hmb  to  be  amputated 
must  be  prepared  precisely  in  the  same  manner  as  for  the  cii'cular 
operation.  The  surgeon  stands  also  in  much  the  same  position,  and 
on  the  same  side  of  the  patient,  and  maps  out  in  his  mind  the  best 
mode  to  be  adopted  to  secure  the  formation  of  a  good  stump ;  or, 
in  other  words,  to  leave  an  ample  covering  to  the  bone  by  making 
either  one  or  two  flaps,  as  the  nature  of  the  case  will  best  admit. 
These  flaps,  or  the  single  flap,  may  be  made  either  by  transfixmg 
the  soft  parts  by  a  double-edged  knife,  and  then  by  cuttmg  from 
within  outwards;  or  by  cutting  from  without  to  within,  by  makmg 
two  incisions,  dividing  the  soft  parts  in  the  form  of  the  letter  V 
reversed.  When  these  flap  operations  are  performed  m  the  con- 
tinuity of  a  bone,  they  are  generally  made  on  both  aspects  of  the 
limb  but  if  at  a  joint,  one  flap  will  suffice;  for  the  disarticulation 
of  the  head  of  the  distal  bone  will  enable  the  surgeon  to  cut  his 
way  out  behind  the  joint  without  transfixing  the  soft  parts. 

In  amputating  a  limb  by  the  double-flap  operation,  the  flaps 
may  be  made  from  either  side  of  the  hmb,  or  from  its  anterior  and 
posterior  aspects,  according  to  the  choice  of  the  surgeon;  it  is 
generally  directed  that  the  larger  flap  shoidd  include  the  prmcipal 
vessels  of  the  Hmb:  and  in  tliis  case  the  operator,  in  transfixing  the 
soft  parts,  directs  his  knife  as  close  to  the  bone  as  possible,  so  that 
in  cutting  his  way  out,  he  denudes  the  periosteum  ^o^P^f  j^^^^^^ 
the  deep-seated  muscles  for  what  he  considers  a  sufficient  distance 
for  the  size  of  the  flap  required;  then,  by  turning  he  edge  of  Ins 
knife  slantingly,  he  cuts  his  way  out,  little  else  than  the 
few  fibres  still  attached  to  the  bone,  and  the  -^%-\'}^' ^^^^^^^^^ 
required  to  complete  the  removal  of  the  hmb  In  the  ^^^V-^^^^ 
of  the  larger  hmbs,  as  the  thigh,  leg,  or  even  the  upper  arm,  I  have 
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of  late  modified  this  operation,  as  I  consider  that,  in  adopting  the 
plan  described,  the  flaps  are  rendered  unnecessarily  bulky  and  heavy, 
and  tliat  the  vessels  are  very  liable  to  be  wounded  higher  up  than 
where  the  bone  is  sawn  thi-oxxgh,  which  often  leads  to  considerable 
difficulty  in  seeming  them;  the  nerves  are  also  left  very  long,  and 
are  rendered,  therefore,  more  liable  to  future  interference.  To 
obviate  this  liability,  it  is  recommended  to  subsequently  cut  off 
these  strips  of  nerves;  but  the  necessity  for  such  a  step,  I  am  of 
opinion,  had  better  be  avoided;  for,  to  say  the  least  of  it,  additional 
pain  is  caused. 

In  performing  the  double-flap  operation,  I  have  been  lately  in 
the  habit  of  transfixing  the  limb  superficially  with  a  long  knife, 
leaving  a  large  mass  of  muscle  still  covering  the  bone ;  and  then, 
ha\ang  the  flaps  weU  drawn  upwards,  have  completed  the  separation 
of  the  muscles  by  circular  incisions,  cutting  through  the  vessels  and 
nerves  in  the  second  use  of  the  knife;  by  this  mode  I  entirely  avoid 
the  inconveniences  alluded  to  above.  When  I  first  adopted  this 
plan  I  had  once  or  twice  rather  a  deficiency  of  skin,  especially  when 
operating  on  the  thigh :  this  arose  from  the  great  weight  of  the 
posterior  mass  of  muscle  drawing  the  integuments  tightly  over  the 
anterior  aspect  of  the  limb,  so  that  the  width  of  skin  left  was  not 
sufficient  to  cover  the  whole  of  the  stump.  My  friend,  Mr.  Skey, 
to  whom  I  was  speaking  of  this  operation,  told  me  at  once  of  an 
effectual  method  of  overcoming  the  difficulty  I  have  mentioned,  by 
merely  having  the  under  surface  of  the  thigh  supported,  or  rather 
pressed  up  towards  the  femur,  by  an  assistant,  before  the  knife  was 
passed  thi-ough ;  by  which  mode  the  lateral  dimensions  of  the  whole 
thigh  are  increased,  and  a  proportionately  greater  quantity  of  skin 
included  in  the  flaps.  This  mode  of  operating  may  be  considered 
as  including  both  flap  and  circular  operations. 

The  treatment  of  the  stump  immediately  after  the  amputation 
is  precisely  the  same  as  I  have  already  described,  but  I  think  it  is 
somewhat  more  troublesome  to  manage,  in  consequence  of  the 
greater  liability  to  bleeding,  from  the  danger,  as  I  have  already 
mentioned,  of  some  of  the  vessels  having  been  punctured  by  the 
knife  above  where  the  ligatures  have  been  applied.  In  the  partial 
dressing  of  the  stump  immediately  after  the  operation,  if  some  very 
small  vessels  continue  to  bleed,  torsion  may  be  tried  to  check  the 
haemorrhage,  and  to  avoid  the  appHcation  of  too  many  hgatures ; 
but  if  any  of  these  should  still  bleed  at  the  period  of  the  permanent 
dressing,  torsion  must  no  longer  be  attempted,  but  a  Hgature  at 
once  applied,  for  there  is  nothing  so  distressing  to  the  patient,  or 
which  causes  so  much  interruption  to  the  union  of  the  stmnp,  as 
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the  necessity  for  removing  the  dressings  after  tliey  have  once  been 
apphed;  and  many  a  case,  I  am  certain,  has  tenninated  unsuccess- 
fully wholly  from  this  cu'cumstance.    The  application  of  ice  to  a 
stump  will  frequently  at  once  put  a  stop  to  the  oozing  of  blood, 
which  in  some  cases  proves  very  obstinate.  Such  cases  of  lileeding 
as  arise  from  want  of  due  precaution  in  securing  the  vessels  are  not 
"  secondary  haemorrhages,''  the  common  acceptation  of  M'hich  term 
impHes  bleeding  resultmg  from  some  constitutional  cause  rendering 
the  arteries  incapable  of  being  obliterated  from  the  apphcation  of 
the  hgature,  so  that  when  it  ulcerates  from  the  vessel  haemorrhage 
supervenes.    The  danger  of  such  a  result  depends  upon  the  period 
at  which  it  occurs  after  the  amputation;  if  it  be  only  two  or 
three  days  after,  there  is  reason  to  beheve  that  some  vessel 
had  escaped  the  surgeon's  observation,  and  subsequently  bled  upon 
the  accession  of  the  action  necessary  to  the  union  of  the  stump;  in 
tliis  case  the  wound  must  be  re-opened,  the  clot  of  blood  tm-ned 
out,  and  the  vessel  secured;  but  if  secondary  haemorrhage  comes 
on  the  third  week  after  the  operation —at  the  period,  hideed,  when 
the  hgature  sepai^ates  from  the  main  trunk  of  the  limb  —there  is 
too  much  reason  to  fear  that  the  artery,  from  some  deficiency  of 
vital  power,  is  incapable  of  becoming  obliterated  by  the  adhesive 
process.    In  such  a  case  I  should  try  gentle  compression  on  the 
main  artery  of  the  hmb,  apply  a  bladder  of  ice  to  the  stump,  and 
administer  a  dose  of  opium ;  and  should  these  means  not  succeed 
in  checking  the  bleeding,  I  should  place  a  hgatm-e  on  the  ai'tery  at 
the  upper  part  of  the  limb,  and  not  attempt  to  find  the  bleedmg 
vessel  by  laying  open  the  stump,  in  which  there  is  great  probabihty 
of  failure  and  a  certain  additional  soiu-ce  of  constitutional  disturb- 
ance to  the  patient.    I  have  found  by  experience  that  secondary 
haemorrhage  after  amputation  is  most  dangerous  at  that  period  at 
which  the  hgature  should  naturally  be  separated  from  the  piincipal 
artery,  and  that,  if  it  occur  subsequently  to  that  period  pressm-e 
on  the  vessel  above  will  usuaUy  be  sufficient  to  restram  the  bleed- 
ing without  the  necessity  for  the  apphcation  of  a  hgatxu-e.   i  am 
inclmed  to  beheve  that  these  later  bleedmgs  do  not  occui-  from 
the  large  vessels,  but  from  some  of  the  overchai-ged  collateral 
branches.    Bleeding  is  not  the  only  ckcumstance  which  may  occur 
to  retard  the  healmg  of  the  stump  after  amputation;  vanous  con- 
stitutional derangements  may  interfere  with  P^'^^^^^^^^^ 
hours  after  the  operation  more  or  less  irritative  fever  usuallj  supei- 
venes  indicated  ty  a  white  tongue,  hot  dry  skm,  anxious  counte- 
nance,  restlessness,  and  thirst.    This  attack  is  not  to  be  combated 
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by  severe  antiphlogistic  remedies,  but  by  uai'coties  and  sudorifics, 
I  usually  order  the  follovviug  medicines  : — 

R    Hydrarg.  Chloridi,  gr.  iss. 
Pulv.  Jacobi  veri,  gr.  iij. 
Pulv.  Opii,  gr.  ss.    M.  ft.  pil. 

Should  the  bowels  become  constipated,  the  following  mixture: — 

B-    Magnes.  Sulphat.  5vj. 
Liq.  Ammon.  Acetat.  ^. 
Liq.  Antimon.  Potass.  Tart.  5j. 
Tr.  Hyoscyami,  5j. 
Aquae  distillat.  ^vij.  M. 
Capt.  cochl.  laa-ga,  ij;  quaqua  4ta  hora,  donee  alvus  respondent. 

If  sickness  be  a  prominent  symptom,  effervescing  saline  di-aughts 
should  be  prescribed ;  and  eveiy  precaution  taken  at  the  same  time 
to  place  the  stump  in  the  easiest  position  to  the  patient ;  ice  or 
poultices  may  likewise  be  apphed  as  the  indications  dictate.  The 
removal  of  a  strip  of  plaister  from  a  stump  will  frequently  cause 
all  febrile  symptoms  to  disappear ;  the  necessity  for  this  rehef  will 
be  indicated  by  pain,  and  a  sensation  of  fahiess  of  the  stump, 
resulting  from  effusion  of  blood  or  serum.    It  does  not,  however, 
necessarily  foUow  that  a  patient  should  be  the  subject  of  such  a 
febrile  attack ;  all  may  be  going  on  most  favourably  for  the  first 
fortnight,  and  the  stump  appear  to  be  nearly  healed  by  adhesion, 
when  suddenly,  without  any  apparent  cause,  a  discharge  may  be 
found,  from  the  appearance  of  which,  the  sm^geon  will  decide  upon 
the  treatment  required.     Perhaps  there  is  no  better  test  of  the 
constitutional  condition  of  the  patient  than  the  natm-e  of  these 
effusions,  which  may  consist  of  either  blood,  pus,  or  a  plastic  effu- 
sion ;  under  this  condition  there  is  ample  opportunity  for  the  surgeon 
to  display  his  scientific  knowledge;  perhaps,  of  all  the  late  improve- 
ments in  the  science  of  medicine,  there  is  none  more  important 
than  the  study  of  the  anatomy  of  the  fiuids,  by  means  of  the  micro- 
scope. Whether  alteratives,  stimuli,  or  tonics,  ought  to  be  adminis- 
tered, may  ahnost  unerringly  be  determined  by  the  appearance  of 
the  effusions  from  a  wound,  although  I  do  not  mean  to  imply  that 
there  are  not  many  other  symptoms  by  which  the  condition  of  the 
patient  may  be  recognised. 

Even  at  a  later  period  than  this,  untoward  cii-cumstances  may 
anse,  and  render  the  re-opening  of  a  stump  necessary,  even  after  it 
seemed  to  have  perfectly  healed  :  such  an  occm-rcnce  often  results 
from  a  portion  of  the  bone  exfoliating,  an  event  which  is  not  always 
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to  be  attributed  to  any  fault  of  the  surgeon  in  sawing  through  the 
bone,  as  a  diseased  condition  of  the  bone  itself  may  have  led  to  its 
ultimate  death.    A  ligature  which  may  have  included  a  portion  ot 
muscle  or  tendon  may  also  for  a  long  time  retard  the  cure;  and 
such  continued  irritation  sometimes  leads  to  a  diseased  condition 
of  the  truncated  extremities  of  the  nerves,  which  become  bulbous, 
morbidly  sensitive,   and  often   productive   of  severe  neuralgia, 
and  consequent  contraction  of  the  muscles  of  the  amputated  hmb. 
Nothing  in  the  form  of  medicine  seems  to  avail  m  these  cases; 
nor,  indeed,  does  secondary  amputation  always  succeed,  as  where 
there  is  a  constitutional  tendency  to  neuralgia,  the  disease  often 
returns  after  secondary  amputation  has  been  performed.    1  have 
already  related  a  case  in  which  three  amputations  were  unsuccess- 
fally  performed,  but  in  which  the  fourth,  at  the  shoulder-jomt, 

^'°lVSeWs  also  a  frequent  cause,  not  only  of  retarding  the 
healing  of  a  stump,  but  too  often  even  of  the  death  of  the  patient, 
so  t^at  no  surgeon  should  perform  an  amputation  in  either  pubhe 
or  private  pracSce  while  there  is  any  epidemic  tendency  to  erysipelas 
nnL  the  urgency  of  the  case  forbids  delay,  and  tl^^  -k  ^f^^^^^^^^ 
would  be  greater  than  that  from  the  erysipelas.    As  soon  as  t^ 
irritative  fever  resulting  from  amputation  has  passed  -ay^I  ^ 
quite  sure  generous  diet  is  one  of  the  best  means  of  «ecunng  the 
r':;id  union  of  a  stump;  and  at  the  same  time,  -^^^^^^^^^^^^ 
interfere  as  Httle  as  possible  with  nature's  process  of  reparation,  by 
over-meddling  with  the  wound. 
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CONTINUATION  OF  AMPUTATION. 


Amputations  of  the  upper  extremity— Amputation  of  the  phalanges 
at  their  articulations — Amputation  of  the  third  from  the  second 
phalanx — Mode  of  making  the  incisions — Double  or  single  flap 
operation— Amputation  of  the  phalanx  at  the  metacarpal  articu- 
lation—Removal of  all  the  fingers  at  their  articulations  — 

Amputation  of  the  thumb — Amputation  of  little  finger  Dis- 

articulation  of  the  fingers  from  the  carpus,  leaving  the  thumb 
—Amputation  of  the  hand  at  the  wrist — Amputation  of  the 
forearm  —  Amputation  at  the  elbow-joint;  inexpediencij  of— 
Amputation  in  the  continuity  of  the  humerus ;  different  methods 
— Amputation  at  the  shoulder-joint ;  different  methods — Acci- 
dental admission  of  air  into  a  vein  in  performing  this  operation. 

AMPUTATIONS  OF  THE  TIPPER  EXTREMITY. 

Severe  injury  to  the  hand  often  renders  the  amputation  of  the 
fingers  necessary,  with  portions,  or  the  whole,  of  the  corresponding 
metacarpal  bones.  To  perform  these  operations  dexterously,  the 
surgeon  must  be  weU  acquainted  with  the  anatomy  of  the  hand, 
particularly  with  the  exact  relative  position  of  the  different  parts  ] 
he  will  otherwise  find  considerable  difficulty  in  accomphshing  the 
amputation  of  a  portion  of  the  hand,  or  indeed  of  any  other  pai't 
he  may  be  desirous  of  removing. 

Amputation  of  the  phalanges  at  their  articulations.  —  These 
articulations  are  covered  by  the  extensor  tendons  on  their  dorsal 
oy  the  flexor  tendons  on  their  palmar  surface,  and  by  the  lateral 
hgaments  on  either  side;  all  these,  as  weU  as  the  skin,  must  be 
cut  through  before  the  injured  or  diseased  phalanx  can  be  re- 
moved; which  may  be  effected  by  the  circular  or  flap  mode  of 
operating. 

Removal  of  the  third  or  extreme  phalanx  from  the  second  —The 
finger  to  be  operated  on  being  extended  in  the  prone  position,  wlnle 
all  the  others  are  flexed  and  separated  from  it,  a  circulai-  incision  is 
to  be  made  a  quarter  of  an  inch  beyond  the  articulation,  through 
all  the  soft  parts,  directly  down  to  the  bone ;  a  longitudinal  cut  is 
then  made  on  either  side,  commencing  from  the  first  incision  and 
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passing  upwards  to  the  joint :  by  this  procedure  a  dorsal  and  a 
palmar  flap  may  be  dissected  back ;  the  joint  is  then  to  be  cut 
through,  and  the  amputation  completed :  it  will  be  found  that  the 
flaps  completely  cover  the  anterior  sm-face  of  the  second  phalanx, 
and  are  to  be  retained  in  their  proper  position  by  plaisters 

The  third  phalanx  may  be  removed  from  the  second  m  the 
following  manner:— The  extreme  or  third  phalanx  bemg  semi- 
flexed the  sm^geon  introduces  his  knife  immediately  above  the 
proiecting  head  of  the  bone  to  be  removed,  and  thus  lays  open  the 
joint,  when,  by  directing  the  edge  of  the  knife  along  the  palmar 
surface  of  the  phalanx,  he  may  cut  his  way  out,  so  as  to  torm  a 
single  flap  from  the  palmar  aspect  of  the  finger.  This  is  a  much 
quicker  operation  than  the  former,  and  less  painful;  I  theretore 
usually  employ  it.  Care  must  be  taken  not  to  leave  the  flexor 
tendon  too  long  in  this  operation;  and  should  it  not  contract 
sufficiently,  it  may  be  cut  off,  as  this  gives  no  additional  pam.  _ 

This  operation  is  sometimes  modified  by  first  making  a  semi- 
lunar dorsal  flap  before  the  joint  is  opened,  when  a  smaUer  palmar 
flap  is  requii-ed,  and  is  then  formed  in  the  same  mamier  as  m  the 

last  operati^JB- ^  ^p^^^^i,^,  the  flaps  may  be  at  once  adjusted,  as  the 
arteries  do  not  require  Hgatm^e,  pressure  being  sufficient  to  check 

'""^  Tttmputation  of  the  second  or  middle  from  the  first  phalanx 
should  never  be  had  recourse  to;  for  as  the  ^l^-^^^^^^o'^^^^ 
fingers  has  no  flexor  tendon  inserted  mto  it,  after  the  removal  ot 
the  other  phalanges,  it  remains  permanently  extended,  and  becomes 
a  ou^^e  of  extreme  inconvenience  :  it  is  better,  therefore,  to  remove 
he  Xle  of  the  finger  from  the  metacarpus  tl-  ^e..  tlus^^^^^^ 
tion  of  it,  wHch  will  assuredly  lead  to  the  necessity  foi  a  second 

irritation  in  the  fibrous  tissues  along  t^e  fo^e-m  produ  . 
sion  of  the  flexor  tendons  to  their  sh^it I  s,  so  soi 
manently  to  interfere  with  the  action  oi  ,„„,„times  ur  event 

ness  of  the  cuticle  on  the  palmar  flap  will  J^^^  ^3 

the  heahng  of  the  stump.  Great  ^^^^^^'^^^^  kept  in 
observed  after  these  minor  operations,  and  the  pane 
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as  perfect  a  state  of  quietude  as  after  those  of  a  more  important 
chai-acter. 

Amputation  of  the  first  phalanx  at  its  metacarpal  articulation. 
— The  finger  to  be  amputated  being  firmly  extended  by  the  opera- 
tor, while  the  rest  of  the  fingers  are  flexed  into  the  palm  of  the 
hand  (which  is  to  be  held  by  an  assistant),  the  surgeon  places  the 
heel  of  a  long  narrow  scalpel  on  the  dorsal  surface  of  the  head  of 
the  metacai'pal  bone,  and  draAving  it  in  a  semicircular  direction  from 
the  heel  to  the  point,  along  the  side  of  the  phalanx,  forms  the 
lateral  flap,  taking  care  not  to  complete  it  until  the  incision  termi- 
nates on  the  palmar  aspect,  exactly  opposite  the  point  at  which  he 
commenced  his  operation :  a  similar  lateral  incision  is  to  be  made 
on  the  opposite  side  of  the  finger,  and  the  two  flaps  being  reflected, 
the  structm-es  of  the  joint  are  to  be  divided,  and  the  finger 
detached. 

Some  surgeons  recommend  that  the  second  flap  should  be  made 
by  cutting  into  the  joint  directly  the  first  is  completed,  traversing 
the  joint  with  the  knife,  and  forming  the  second  flap  by  cutting 
from  within  outwards  :  I  have  frequently  performed  both  operations, 
but  prefer  the  former. 

An  objection  is  sometimes  made  to  the  amputation  at  the  meta- 
carpo-phalangeal  articulation,  in  consequence  of  the  great  width  of 
the  head  of  the  metacarpal  bone  causing  a  large  vacuity  between 
the  other  fingers,  especially  when  the  ring  or  middle  fingers  have 
been  removed;  and  from  the  strength  of  the  hand  being  much 
diminished  from  the  remaining  fingers  losing  their  support.  It  is 
proposed,  therefore,  that  another  mode  of  proceeding  should  be  sub- 
stituted for  that  of  disarticidation,  the  only  difi'erence  being,  that 
the  incisions  are  commenced  posteriorly  to  the  joint;  the  fiaps 
may  be  formed  in  the  manner  just  described.  If  preferred,  this 
operation  may  be  performed  by  transfixiug  the  hand  with  the  knife 
on  either  side  of  the  metacarpal  bone  posteriorly  to  the  joint,  and 
then  cutting  a  way  out,  terminating  at  the  cleft  between  the  fingers ; 
the  flaps  thus  formed  are  to  be  held  aside,  and  the  metacarpal  bone 
being  well  exposed  behind  its  ai'ticular  head,  it  may  be  sawn  through 
obliquely,  with  a  metacarpal  saw;  the  deformity  arising  from  the 
projection  of  the  head  of  the  metacarpal  bone  is  thus  obviated,  and 
the  remaining  fingers  are  also  capable  of  being  approximated.  The 
removal  of  the  head  of  the  metacarpal  bone  is  an  operation  I  should 
never  adopt  for  a  labouring  person,  as  the  width  of  the  palm  of  the 
hand  is  a  matter  of  great  importance  in  their  occupations ;  biit  for 
those  to  whom  the  unsightliness  is  more  important  than  the  dimi- 
nished use  of  the  hand,  it  is  a  reasonable  operation. 
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When  tbis  amimtation  is  performed  for  the  removal  of  the  fore 
or  little  finger,  the  radial  flap  in  the  first  instance,  and  the  ulnar 
flap  in  the  latter,  should  be  made  the  larger,  bo  as  completely  to 
cover  the  extremity  of  the  metacarpal  bone. 

When  it  is  necessary  to  remove  all  the  fingers  from  their 
metacarpal  articulations,  leaving  only  the  thumb,  the  following 
mode  of  operation  should  be  adopted  : — The  affected  hand  being 
proned  and  held  firmly  by  an  assistant,  who  at  the  same  time 
draws  the  skin  of  the  metacarpal  region  forcibly  upwards,  the  sur- 
geon grasps  the  fingers  in  his  left  hand,  and  commences  an  incision 
on  the  cubital  side  (if  operating  on  the  right  hand)  of  the  meta- 
carpo-phalangeal  articulation  of  the  httle  finger,  just  opposite  to  the 
fleshy  sulcus  which  marks  the  centre  of  motion  of  that  joint :  this 
incision  is  to  be  carried  firmly  across  the  dorsum  of  the  hand,  half 
an  inch  anterior  to  the  articulations,  dividing  the  skm  and  extensor 
tendons   in  its  course,  until  it  reaches  the  radial  side  of  the 
metacarpal  joint  of  the  forefinger:  the  flap  should  be  convex 
towards  the  fingers,  and  should  be  turned  back  to  expose  the  joints, 
which  are  then  successively  to  be  laid  open,  and  the  heads  of  the 
phalanges  disarticulated  from  the  metacarpal  bones.    The  knife  is  to 
be  passed  under  the  heads  of  the  phalanges,  and  by  keeping  it  close 
to  their  palmai-  surfaces,  a  flap  is  easily  formed,  which  is  to  extend 
as  far  as  the  line  which  marks  the  division  between  the  fingers  and 
the  palm  of  the  hand. 

This  operation  may  be  varied  by  commenciag  the  incision  on  the 
palmar  surface  of  the  hand,  dividing,  by  a  smgle  semichcular  cut, 
all  the  soft  parts  down  to  the  heads  of  the  metacarpal  bones ;  the 
hand  is  then  to  be  proned,  and  a  second  incision,  commencmg  at 
the  termination  of  the  fii'st,  is  to  be  made  across  the  dorsal  surface 
to  the  pomt  whence  the  first  incision  was  commenced,  di^idmg  at 
the  same  time  the  skin  and  extensor  tendons:  the  heads  of  the 
phalanges  are  then  to  be  luxated,  and  all  the  structures  connectmg 
them  being  divided,  the  operation  is  completed.  The  dorsal  m- 
cision  should  be  half  an  inch  in  front  of  the  heads  of  the  metacai-pal 
bones,  in  order  to  secure  a  sufiicient  dorsal  flap  to  cover  those 

bones.  ,  n 

These  operations  are  equaUy  apphcable  when  two  or  three  oi 

the  fingers  only  are  to  be  removed.  -  ^.  ^  a 

Amputation  of  the  thumb  from  the  carpus.-The  "S^^^  h'-^"^ 
being  supinated,  (if  the  left,  proned,)  and  the  thumb  abducted 
from  the  fingers,  the  surgeon  commences  his  mcision  midway 
between  the  thumb  and  the  index  finger,  directing  the  edge  of  hi^ 
knife  boldly  backwards  and  outwards,  until  it  comes  m  contact  with 
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the  metacarpal  bone  of  the  tliumb^  along  which  he  is  to  pass  it  (con- 
tmuing  to  abduct  the  thumb  as  he  cuts)  until  the  edge  is  checked 
in  its  com-se  by  the  os  trapezium ;  the  edge  of  the  knife  is  then  to 
be  directed  outwai-ds,  the  joint  opened,  the  head  of  the  bone  luxated, 
and  a  flap  formed  by  separating  the  muscles  from  the  outer  aspect 
of  the  metacai'pal  bone,  as  far  as  its  attachment  with  the  phalanx. 
But  as  the  outer  flap  thus  made  is  usually  very  scanty,  in  conse- 
quence of  the  breadth  of  the  head  of  the  metacarpal  bone  of  the 
thiunb,  I  prefer  the  following  operation  : — 

The  hand  of  the  patient  being  fii-mly  held  between  pronation 
and  supination,  an  incision  is  made  commencing  from  the  project- 
ing tubercle  of  the  os  trapezium,  which  may  be  readily  felt  on  the 
radial  side  of  the  palmar  aspect  of  the  carpus,  just  at  the  root  of 
the  thumb,  and  is  always  sufficiently  conspicuous  to  mark  its  posi- 
tion; this  incision  is  to  be  continued  along  the  uhiar  side  of  the 
thumb,  as  far  as  the  metacarpo-phalangeal  articulation ;  a  second 
incision  is  to  be  made  on  the  dorsal  sm^face  of  the  thumb,  com- 
mencing just  at  the  junction  of  the  metacarpal  bone  of  the  index 
finger  with  the  os  trapezium,  and  being  continued  to  join  the 
termination  of  the  first  incision  at  the  outer  side  of  the  metacarpo- 
phalangeal joint :  this  flap  being  reflected  and  held  back,  the  thumb 
is  to  be  abducted,  and  the  inner  flap  formed  by  cutting  downwards 
in  the  space  between  the  index  finger  and  the  thumb  in  the  manner 
described  for  the  first  incision  in  the  last  operation :  the  joint  is 
thus  completely  exposed,  and  its  ligaments  being  cut  through,  the 
thumb  may  be  separated  from  the  hand. 

The  amputation  of  the  thumb,  however,  should  never  be  had 
recourse  to  unless  the  disease  or  injury  which  it  has  sustained 
renders  such  a  step  imperative;  for  the  function  of  the  hand 
as  a  prehensile  organ  is  so  greatly  diminished  by  the  loss  of  the 
thumb,  as  to  render  it  most  important  to  save  it  if  possible. 

Amputation  of  the  little  finger  from  the  carpus. — A  very  similar 
operation  to  that  last  described  may  be  performed  for  the  removal 
of  this  finger,  but  at  the  same  time  it  is  to  be  remembered  that 
the  plan  adopted  must  be  modified  by  the  nature  of  the  disease  or 
accident  which  renders  the  operation  necessary,  as  the  directions  in 
which  the  fiaps  are  made  must  depend  on  the  imphcation  of  the 
skin  with  the  affection :  this  may  indeed  be  said  in  in  all  amputa- 
tions. The  hand  being  supined,  an  incision  is  to  be  commenced 
in  the  cleft  between  the  Httle  and  the  ring  finger,  and  continued 
down  to  the  carpus.  It  will  require  some  Uttle  force,  and  at  the 
same  tune  abduction  of  the  little  finger,  to  pei*mit  of  the  edge  of  the 
knife  passing  between  the  carpal  extremities  of  the  index  and  little 
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fingers ;  but  having  reached  the  unciform  bone,  the  point  of  the 
knife  is  to  be  directed  above,  and  the  edge  being  turned  inwards, 
the  joint  is  opened :  the  second  flap  may  be  formed  by  traversing 
the  articulation,  and  bringing  the  knife  forward  ia  close  apposition 
with  the  ulnar  side  of  the  metacarpal  bone  of  the  httle  finger,  as 
far  as  its  phalangeal  extremity. 

The  operation  may  also  be  performed  by  making  the  inner  flap 
first ;  but  if  this  be  adopted,  the  joint  should  not  be  laid  open  from 
within  to  without,  as  the  knife  would  be  likely  to  pass  into  the  arti- 
culation of  the  cuneiform  with  the  unciform  bone,  and  would  pro- 
bably detach  the  former,  or  at  any  rate  risk  the  laying  open  of  the 
wrist-joint.  I  beheve  it  is,  however,  a  better  plan  in  these  ampu- 
tations to  saw  off"  the  carpal  ends  of  the  metacarpus,  than  to 
disarticulate  them ;  it  is  certainly  best  for  the  fore,  middle,  and  httle 
fingers,  as  the  extensor  tendons  of  the  wrist-jouit,  and  flexor  carpi 
radiahs,  are  thus  preserved ;  and  even  after  amputation  of  the  ring 
finger  much  support  is  given  to  the  metacarpal  bones  of  the  middle 
and  little  fingers  by  the  preservation  of  its  carpal  extremity. 

In  gunshot  wounds,  or  other  serious  accidents  produced  by  a 
crushing  force,  it  may  become  necessaiy  to  amputate  all  the  fingers 
at  their  carpo- metacarpal  joints ;  should  the  thumb  be  also  impli- 
cated in  the  iujury,  I  beheve  amputation  of  the  hand  at  the  wrist- 
joint  to  be  the  better  mode  of  proceeding. 

Amputation  of  the  four  metacarpal  bones  at  their  articulation 
with  the  carpus,  preserving  the  thumb. — To  perform  this  operation 
the  following  are  the  steps  to  be  taken :  if  it  be  the  right  hand,  it 
should  be  firmly  held  in  the  position  of  supination,  and  an  incision 
commenced  about  half  an  inch  above  the  articulation  of  the  meta- 
carpal bone  of  the  forefinger  with  the  carpus,  and  carried  boldly 
across  the  palm  of  the  hand  to  the  uhiar  side  of  the  httle  finger, 
cuttmg  thi'ough  all  the  structures  wliich  cover  the  metacai'pal  bones : 
this  flap  should  be  so  formed  as  to  present  a  shght  convexity  towards 
the  fingersj  it  is  to  be  reflected  sufficiently  to  expose  the  carpo-meta- 
carpal  joints.  A  second  incision,  similar  to  the  first,  is  to  be  made  on 
the  dorsal  surface  of  the  hand,  and  the  flap  also  reflected  to  expose 
the  joints ;  these  being  successively  laid  open,  the  hand  may  be 
removed,  with  the  exception  of  the  thumb.  Should,  however,  the 
proximal  extremities  of  the  metacarpal  bones  prove  sound,  the  ai'ti- 
culation  may  be  left  entire,  and  the  bones  sawn  through,  by  which 
means  the  extensor  and  flexor  tendons  of  the  wrist-joint  may  be 
preserved.  Should  the  opportunity  oflPer  of  saving  a  finger  as  weU 
as  the  thumb,  the  surgeon  shoidd  always  avail  himself  of  it,  as  the 
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prehensile  power  of  a  finger  and  thumb  may  be  adapted  to  most 
usefid  purposes,  and  is  far  superior  to  the  assistance  which  can  be 
derived  from  the  most  comphcated  apparatus.  Extreme  ingenuity 
may  be  often  requu*ed  to  adapt  the  mode  of  operating  to  the  pecu- 
har  exigencies  of  the  case,  and  a  thorough  Icnowledge  of  the  anatomy 
of  the  hand  can  alone  enable  a  surgeon  to  prosecute  his  intentions ; 
but  with  this  knowledge  a  hand,  which  by  a  less  skilful  operator 
might  be  condemned  to  amputation,  may  be  rendered  a  most  useful 
organ,  and  probably  permit  the  sufferer  to  follow,  at  least  to  some 
extent,  his  usual  avocations. 

Amputation  of  the  hand  at  the  wr'ist. — The  hand  being  firmly 
held  in  the  prone  position,  and  the  skin  forcibly  drawn  up  by  an 
assistant,  the  surgeon  commences  his  incision  a  little  on  the  palmar 
side  of  the  styloid  process  of  the  ulna  of  the  right  hand,  and  con- 
tinues it  through  the  skin  in  a  semilunar  form,  terminating  it  on 
the  palmar  side  of  the  styloid  process  of  the  radius,  the  convexity 
of  this  incision  being  towards  the  fingers,  and  crossing  the  centre 
of  the  digital  row  of  the  carpus :  this  cutaneous  flap  is  to  be  re- 
flected. 

The  hand  being  supinated,  a  similar  incision  is  made  on  the 
pahnar  side,  in  doing  which  great  care  is  required  to  prevent  a 
button-hole  opening  being  made  in  the  skin,  where  the  integument 
is  so  closely  attached  to  the  pisiform  bone;  the  palmar  flap  being 
reflected,  the  extensor  and  flexor  tendons  are  to  be  cut  through 
close  to  the  radius  and  ulna,  and  the  knife  carried  through  the  joint, 
dividing  all  its  remaining  ligamentous  attachments. 

Some  surgeons  recommend  a  modification  of  this  operation,  laying 
open  the  joint  immediately  after  the  dorsal  flap  is  formed,  and  then 
traversing  the  joint,  form  the  anterior  flap,  by  flexing  the  joint,  and 
cutting  out  in  the  palm  of  the  hand.  I  prefer  the  first  operation,  as 
by  the  second  the  tendons  are  left  much  longer,  and  less  manage- 
able, than  in  the  other  mode  of  proceeding. 

The  circular  operation  has  also  been  adopted  by  some  surgeons 
in  the  following  manner :  the  hand  bemg  firmly  held  between  pro- 
nation and  supination,  and  the  skin  forcibly  retracted,  a  circular 
incision  is  made  through  the  skin  an  inch  below  the  styloid  pro- 
cesses of  the  radius  and  idna,  and  being  reflected,  the  operator 
presses  down  the  patient's  hand,  and  then  traverses  the  joint  from 
its  radial  to  its  ulnar  aspect,  dividing  all  the  tendons  and  ligaments 
which  connect  the  hand  with  the  forearm. 

The  radial,  ulnar,  and  interosseous  arteries  all  require  to  be 
secured  after  these  operations,  and  the  edges  of  the  wound  are  to  be 
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brought  together  by  a  single  suture  and  plaisters.  In  amputating 
at  the  wrist-jointj  care  should  be  taken  not  to  remove  or  injm-e 
the  interarticidar  fibro-cartilage  placed  between  the  ulna  and  cunei- 
form bone,  for  as  this  cartilage  attaches  the  radius  to  the  ulna,  the 
strength  of  those  bones  is  much  diminished  by  its  removal,  and  the 
motions  of  the  radius  upon  the  ulnar  may  likewise  be  permanently 
destroyed  :  its  removal  may  always  be  avoided  by  directing  the  edge 
of  the  knife  towards  the  carpus,  rather  than  towards  the  bones  of 
the  forearm. 

I  have  three  times  amputated  at  the  wrist-jouat,  according  to 
the  first  mode  here  recommended.  In  one  of  these  cases,  after  a 
gunshot  wound,  in  consequence  of  the  laceration  of  the  skin  the 
flaps  were  rather  scanty;  I  therefore  sawed  off  the  styloid  processes 
of  the  radius  and  ulna.  In  the  other  cases  the  stumps  healed 
equally  rapidly,  and  in  neither  of  them  did  I  remove  the  ai-ticular 
cai-tilages,  a  step  in  the  operation  which  I  consider  perfectly  unne- 
cessary, as  they  do  not  appear  to  impede  the  union  of  the  stump. 

When  either  injury  or  disease  has  imphcated  the  wrist-joint 
itself,  as  well  as  the  structures  of  the  hand,  if  amputation  be  re- 
quired it  must  be  performed  through  the  forearm,  and  may  be 
effected  either  by  the  flap  or  by  the  cu'cular  mode  of  operating.  I 
acknowledge  that  I  am  myself  a  zealous  advocate  for  the  cii-culai- 
operation,  both  in  amputations  of  the  foreaxm  and  the  leg,  and  have 
found  in  my  own  practice  that  the  wound  heals  much  more  readily 
than  when  the  flap  operation  has  been  had  recoui-se  to;  this 
depends,  I  beheve,  upon  the  more  symmetrical  dinsion  of  the 
muscles,  and  upon  avoiding  the  exposure  of  lengthened  strips  of 
nerves,  which  axe  so  frequently  left  in  the  flap  operations,  especially 

in  the  forearm.  •    i  i. 

The  best  point  for  the  amputation  of  the  forearm  is  about  its 
centre  for  below  that  the  tendons  are  so  numerous  as  to  afford 
but  a  poor  covering  to  the  ends  of  the  bones,  and  they  ai-e  also 
but  little  competent  to  undergo  adhesive  reparation. 

Circular  amputation  of  the  forearm. -The  brachial  artery 
being  compressed  by  an  assistant,  or  by  means  of  a  tourmquet,  the 
arm  is  to  be  extended  and  held  by  two  assistants  m  a  posi- 
tion between  pronation  and  supination,  one  of  the  assistants  at 
the  same  time  maldng  extension  from  the  wrist  for  the  pm-pose  of 
putting  aU  the  muscles  equally  upon  the  stretch,  wlnle  the  other 
draws  back  the  integuments  towards  the  elbow-jomt.  The  sm-geon 
is  then  to  make  a  circular  incision  ai'ound  the  centre  part  of  the 
forearm,  through  the  skin  and  superficial  fascia,  and  these  are  to 
be  reflected  upwards  by  dissection  for  at  least  an  inch,  so  as  to  iea^  c 
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an  ample  covering  to  tlie  ends  of  the  bones;  a  second  circular 
incision  is  then  made  through  all  the  muscles  to  the  bone,  the 
rucision  commencing  as  near  as  possible  to  the  everted  skin.  The 
edge  of  the  knife  should  be  directed  slightly  upwards,  for  the  still 
fm-ther  object  of  secm*ing  plenty  of  covering.  A  naiTow  amputating 
knife,  or  a  catlin,  is  introduced  between  the  bones,  and  all  the  in- 
terosseal  tissues  divided  as  high  up  as  the  first  incisions  will  permit. 
The  arm  is  then  to  be  proned,  and  the  saw  apphed  first  to  the 
radius  and  subsequently  to  the  ulna  :  during  the  apphcation  of  the 
saw,  the  bones  should  be  forcibly  grasped  together  by  the  assistant, 
which  much  facihtates  their  division. 

The  radial,  ulnar,  and  interosseous  arteries  must  be  secured, 
and  they  will  all  be  found  on  the  palmar  aspect  of  the  stump, 
anterior  to  the  bones  and  interosseous  hgament.  The  edges  of 
the  wound  are  to  be  brought  together  by  slender  strips  of  adhesive 
plaister,  and  the  stump  covered  with  hnt  dipped  in  cold  water. 

Amputation  of  the  forearm  with  two  flaps. —  The  arm  is  to  be 
held  in  precisely  the  same  position  as  that  described  in  the  last 
operation ;  the  surgeon  standing  on  the  outside  of  the  right  arm, 
or  the  inside  of  the  left,  takes  up  between  the  fingers  and  thumb  of 
the  left  hand  the  soft  parts  occupying  the  space  between  the  radius 
and  ulna  in  front ;  a  few  lines  below  the  point  where  he  intends  to 
saw  through  the  bone,  he  thrusts  the  point  of  his  double-edged 
knife  perpendicularly  through  the  fleshy  mass  close  to  the  bones, 
piercing  the  arm  from  the  radial  to  the  ulnar  sidej  he  then  cuts 
downwards  to  a  sufficient  extent  to  form  an  ample  length  of  flap, 
which  he  completes  by  cutting  outwards  through  the  skin. 

In  the  second  step  the  knife  is  again  introduced  in  the  upper  angle 
of  the  wound,  carried  behind  the  radius  and  ulna,  and  thi-ust  out  at 
its  lower  angle :  this  may  be  easily  effected  by  supining  the  arm  a 
little  as  the  knife  is  passing  behind  the  radius ;  if  this  precaution 
be  not  taken,  there  is  a  probability  of  the  knife  passing  between  the 
bones  of  the  arm,  an  accident  which  I  have  seen  happen,  to  the  great 
embarrassment  of  the  operator.  The  interosseous  tissues  are  to 
be  divided  and  the  bones  sawn  through,  as  before  described.  The 
arteries  are  next  to  be  secured,  which  is  always  a  more  difficult  task 
in  the  flap  than  in  the  circular  operation,  in  consequence  of  the 
Hability  of  the  doubled-edged  knife  to  wound  the  vessels  above  the 
point  of  their  division.  After  the  circular  amputation  of  the  fore- 
arm, I  have  several  times  been  sm-prised  at  the  rapidity  with  which 
the  wound  healed,  and  have  certainly  found  the  flap  operations  com- 
paratively tardy  in  their  union ;  so  that,  as  I  have  before  observed, 
I  generally  adopt  tlie  circular  mode. 
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Amputation  of  the  forearm  at  the  elbow-joint. — I  have  never 
myself  performed  tliis  operation,  nor  can  I  perceive  any  reason 
for  its  being  chosen.    M.  Dupuytren,  I  behevCj  frequently  adopted 
it ;  but  I  should  have  thought  that  the  broad  ai-ticular  surfaces  of 
the  humerus,  and  its  non-articular  projections,  would  have  offered 
considerable  hindrance  to  the  vmion  of  the  stump,  and  afforded  but 
a  very  inconvenient  surface  for  the  future  adaptation  of  any  mecha- 
nical apparatus.    In  performing  this  operation,  M.  Dupuytren 
proceeded  in  the  following  manner : — The  forearm  being  supined 
and  shghtly  flexed,  the  operator,  standing  on  the  inside  of  the 
arm,  grasps  between  his  thumb  and  fingers  the  fleshy  mass  situated 
in  front  of  the  condyles  of  the  humerus,  and  raising  it  from 
the  joint,  passes  a  double-edged  knife  immediately  across  the  bend 
of  the  elbow,  and  carries  it  downwards  along  the  forearm  for  three 
or  four  inches,  taking  care  not  to  entangle  the  edge  of  the  knife 
with  the  coronoid  process  of  the  ulna.    This  flap  being  held  back, 
he  makes  a  half-circular  incision  on  the  posterior  aspect  of  the  arm, 
cutting  through  all  the  soft  parts,  thus  connecting  the  angles  of  the 
base  of  the  anterior  flap  :  the  capsular  and  lateral  hgaments  of  the 
joint  are  next  divided,  and  the  insertion  of  the  triceps  muscle 
being  detached  from  the  olecranon  process  of  the  ulna,  the  forearm 
is  removed.     Some  surgeons  recommend  sawing  off  the  olecranon, 
and  lea^dng  it  as  a  point  d'appui  for  the  triceps  muscle,  but  it  can 
afford  so  veiy  shght  a  resistance  to  the  contractions  of  that  muscle 
that  it  seems  to  me  useless  to  save  it. 

A  modification  of  this  operation  has  been  proposed  by  some 
French  surgeons,  which  precludes  the  necessity  of  amputatmg 
through  the  articulation,  in  sawing  through  the  humenis  imme- 
diately above  the  condyles  instead.    With  this  object  the  an- 
terior fiap  is  made  by  introducing  the  knife  an  inch  and  a  half 
above  the  condyles,  and  then  slightly  flexing  the  forearm,  the  knife 
is  carried  down  about  two  inches,  and  the  integuments  divided 
by  cutting  out.    The  upper  angles  of  this  wound  are  to  be  united 
by  a  posterior  half-circular  mcision,  which  is  to  cut  tlu-ough  all 
the  soft  parts  directly  down  to  the  bone  and  above  the  olecranon 
process  •  the  knife  is  to  be  carried  around  the  bone  completely 
to  denude  it,  and  the  saw  applied  immediately  above  the  condyles 
The  artery  is  then  to  be  secm-ed,  and  the  edges  of  the  vround 
adapted.    A  most  excellent  stump  is  formed  by  tins  method,  i 
have  never  performed  this  operation  on  the  living  body,  but  fre- 
quently on  the  dead,  and  have  no  doubt  of  the  facihty  of  its  execu- 
tion ;  still,  as  I  can  see  no  advantage  to  be  gained  by  the  length  of 
the  humerus  saved,  and  am  impressed  with  the  conviction  that  a 
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higher  degree  of  constitutional  ii'ritatiou  follows  amputation  thi'ougli 
lai'ge  joints  than  that  in  the  continuity  of  a  bone,  I  have  always 
preferred  the  amputation  through  the  centre  of  the  humerus,  which 
appears  to  me  to  be  a  much  more  simple  operation. 

Amputation  in  the  continuity  of  the  humerus. — I  have  almost 
invariably  adopted  the  following  method  in  this  amputation  : — The 
patient  being  placed  on  a  chair,  and  the  subclavian  artery  com- 
pressed by  one  assistant,  while  the  ai'm  is  extended  by  another,  I 
stand  on  the  outer  side  of  the  arm,  and  grasping  the  soft  parts  on 
the  inner  side,  introduce  the  point  of  the  knife  a  little  below  the 
jimction  of  the  middle  with  the  lower  thh'd  of  the  humerus,  passing 
it  perpendicularly  from  above  downwards  through  the  thickness  of 
the  arm,  and  continuing  the  incision  downwards,  and  towards  the 
surface,  cut  through  the  skin,  and  form  the  inner  flap.  I  then 
introduce  the  knife  at  the  upper  extremity  of  my  first  incision,  and 
pass  it  through  on  the  outer  side  of  the  humerus,  directing  the 
handle  of  the  knife  outwards,  as  soon  as  its  point  has  passed  beyond 
the  bone,  so  that  I  may  bring  it  through  at  the  same  point  where 
the  first  transfixing  incision  termiaated.  I  complete  the  outer  flap 
by  cutting  downwards  and  outwards.  In  maldng  the  inner  flap  I 
do  not  pass  the  knife  close  to  the  bone,  but  avoid  cutting  through 
the  artery  and  trunks  of  the  nerves ;  the  two  flaps  are  held 
back,  and  the  deeper-seated  muscles  with  the  vessels  and  nerves 
are  divided  down  to  the  bone  by  a  circular  incision;  the  bone  is  then 
sawn  through,  and  the  vessels  secured.  This  operation  combines 
both  the  flap  and  the  circular  modes  of  amputating,  and  avoids  at  the 
same  time  the  painful  process  of  dissecting  back  the  skin,  which  is 
required  in  the  common  circular  mode,  and  the  formation  of 
lengthened  strips  of  nerves  which  is  inevitable  in  the  usual  flap 
operation. 

The  circular  operation  is  performed  by  separating  the  arm  from 
the  side  (the  artery  beiug  compressed  either  by  an  assistant  above 
the  clavicle,  or  by  a  tourniquet),  and  the  skia  being  drawn  upwards, 
the  sm-geon,  standing  on  the  outer  side  of  the  right,  or  inner  side 
of  the  left  arm,  makes  a  circular  incision,  by  one  continuous  sweep 
of  the  knife,  through  the  skin  and  fascia  of  the  arm.  Some  few 
strokes  of  the  knife  will  be  required  to  reflect  the  integuments 
sufficiently  to  give  a  good  covering  to  the  stump.  The  integu- 
ments being  reflected,  all  the  muscles  are  to  be  divided  by  one  cir- 
cular motion  of  the  knife  down  to  the  bone,  commencing  the  incision 
through  the  biceps  close  to  the  edge  of  the  everted  skin.  If  it  be 
found  that  the  superficial  muscles  have  retracted  beyond  the  deep- 
seated  ones,  and  tliat  they  are  still  attached  to  the  bone,  they  should 
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be  divided  by  a  second  incision  made  as  high  up  as  the  point  to 
which  the  superficial  ones  have  retracted  :  the  bone  is  thus  per- 
fectly exposed  for  the  use  of  the  saw,  which  should  be  apphed  as 
close  to  the  muscles  as  possible.  In  a  very  fleshy  hmb  a  hnen 
retractor  Avill  be  found  useful  to  protect  the  muscles  from  the  saw. 

Amputation  of  the  humerus  through  its  upper  third. — This 
operation  must  always  be  performed  by  the  flap  method,  and  is 
prosecuted  in  a  very  similar  manner  to  the  amputation  at  the 
shoulder-joint;  which  operation,  indeed,  has  been  too  frequently 
performed  when  not  actually  required,  and  when  the  method  I  am 
now  about  to  describe  might  have  been  substituted  for  it. 

The  patient  being  seated  in  a  chair,  and  the  subclavian  artery 
compressed  above  the  clavicle,  or  the  axillary  artery,  by  means  of  a 
tourniquet  the  straps  of  which  have  been  carried  over  the  acromion, 
an  assistant  abducts  the  patient's  arm,  and  the  sm-geon  standing  on 
its  outer  side,  raises  the  deltoid  from  the  hiunerus,  and  ti-ansfixes 
it  about  its  centre  in  its  long  axis  with  a  double-edged  knife,  which 
passes  close  to  the  bone,  and  beuig  drawn  downwards  is  made  to  cut 
its  way  out  just  at  the  insertion  of  the  muscle.  This  flap  being 
reflected,  the  Imife  is  again  to  be  introduced  in  a  similar  manner 
behind  the  humerus,  and  a  flap  made  of  the  triceps;  the  bone  is 
then  to  be  cleared  of  all  muscular  fibres,  and  sawn  off  close  to  the 
base  of  the  two  flaps,  which  will  be  about  an  inch  from  its  neck. 
The  artery  can  be  readily  secured  on  the  inner  side  of  the  posterior 
flap.  This  operation,  when  it  can  be  performed,  should  always  be 
chosen  in  preference  to  the  amputation  at  the  ai'ticulatiou,  as  the 
natural  roundness  and  contour  of  the  shoulder  is  preserved,  and 
the  danger  and  inconveniences  concomitant  with  the  disarticulation 
avoided. 

Amputation  at  the  shoulder-joint —The  amputation  of  the  arm 
at  the  shoulder-joint  may  be  easily  accomphshed  in  the  following 
manner,  which  I  beheve  was  always  adopted  by  Baron  Lan-ey,  and 
frequently  by  M.  Dupuytren  :— The  arm  being  raised  from  the  side, 
and  the  subclavian  artery  compressed,  the  surgeon,  standing  on  the 
outer  side  of  the  arm  to  be  amputated,  raises  the  deltoid  muscle 
and  soft  parts  which  cover  the  outer  and  fore  part  of  the  humerus, 
and  thrusting  a  sharp-pointed  double-edged  knife  through  them 
close  to  the  bone,  immediately  below  the  acromion,  cuts  down- 
wards and  outwards,  and  forms  the  outer  flap.  The  joint  is  thus 
exposed;  and  is  easily  laid  open  by  cutting  through  the  capsular 
ligament  and  tendons  of  the  supra-spinatus  and  teres-minor  muscles; 
when  by  bringing  the  elbow  inwards  and  backwai-ds,  the  head  of 
the  humerus  may  be  dislocated,  and  the  knife  being  earned  on  its 
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inner  side,  the  internal  or  inferior  flap  may  be  formed,  and  the  arm 
removed.  The  artery  need  not  be  divided  in  this  operation  until 
the  last  stroke  of  the  knife  for  the  completion  of  the  internal  flap, 
and  the  siu'geon  may  compress  it  Avith  the  left  hand  before  he  divides 
it.  This  operation  I  consider  the  easiest  of  the  many  which  have 
been  proposed,  but  it  is  not  the  one  which  I  have  myself  always 
followed,  as  I  found  in  two  instances  in  which  I  employed  it  that 
there  was  considerable  diflS.culty  in  healing  the  wound.  I  have 
therefore,  in  my  last  two  cases,  adopted  the  following  plan,  which 
I  beheve  was  first  recommended  by  M.  Lisfranc: — 

The  patient  being  seated  on  a  low  chair,  and  the  subclavian  artery 
compressed  upon  the  first  rib  above  the  clavicle,  the  surgeon  should 
take  his  stand  on  the  outer  side  of  the  arm  to  be  amputated,  (if 
it  be  the  left  arm,  behind  the  patient :)  the  arm  is  to  be  slightly 
abducted,  and  rotated  outwards,  and  a  long  narrow  double-edged 
and  pointed  knife  is  to  be  introduced  immediately  below  the  pro- 
jecting extremity  of  the  acromion,  and  directed  downwards  and 
outwards  along  the  outer  and  posterior  surface  of  the  humerus,  untU 
its  point  is  brought  out  at  the  axilla  just  in  front  of  the  tendons 
of  the  latissimus-dorsi  and  teres-major  muscles.  The  passage  of 
the  knife  is  much  facilitated  by  the  soft  parts  being  grasped  by  the 
surgeon,  and  raised  from  the  bone,  the  thumb  and  forefinger  of 
his  left  hand  marking  the  precise  points  where  the  knife  is  to 
enter,  and  make  its  exit.  The  outer  flap  is  completed  by  the  edge 
of  the  knife  being  turned  downwards  and  outwards,  and  being 
made  to  cut  its  way  out  by  a  kind  of  sawing  motion  of  the  hand. 
The  patient's  arm  is  then  immediately  to  be  brought  forward,  and 
sHghtly  rotated  inwards,  and  the  surgeon  must  reintroduce  the 
point  of  the  knife  at  the  same  spot  in  which  he  commenced  the 
first  incision,  pressing  it  downwards  towards  the  axiUa,  until  its 
point  projects  just  posteriorly  to  the  fold  of  the  pectorahs  major, 
where  it  forms  the  anterior  boundary  to  the  axilla :  with  the  same 
sawing  motion  of  the  knife,  as  before  described,  the  anterior  flap  is 
completed.  A  middle  strip,  indeed  the  portion  constituting  the 
floor  of  the  axilla,  is  thus  left  undivided,  and  in  this  portion  is 
contained  the  axillary  artery.  The  two  flaps  being  reflected,  the 
capsular  ligament  and  tendon  of  the  long  head  of  the  biceps  are  to 
be  divided,  and  the  joint  laid  open  :  the  tendons  of  the  spinatus  and 
teres-minor  muscles  being  then  cut  through,  the  head  of  the  humerus 
may  be  easily  dislocated,  and  the  knife  being  passed  behind  it,  and 
kept  close  to  the  neck  of  the  bone,  is  to  be  brought  sufficiently  far 
downwards  to  make  room  for  the  surgeon  to  grasp  mth  his  left 
hand  the  undivided  portion  of  the  axilla,  which  includes  the  artery 
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and  axillary  plexus  of  nerves ;  he  then  cuts  boldly  out,  and  the 
arm  is  separated,  the  surgeon  still  retaining  the  artery  in  his  grasp 
until  it  is  secured.  I  have  twice  performed  this  operation,  and 
found  no  difficulty  in  its  execution  :  but  in  one  of  the  cases,  the 
artery  being  secured,  and  Mr.  Hilton,  who  was  kindly  assisting  me, 
having  removed  the  pressure  from  the  vessels,  an-  rushed  mto  the 
vem,  and  my  patient  very  nearly  fell  a  sacrifice.  This  catastrophe 
in  no  wise  resulted  from  the  mode  in  which  the  amputation  was 
efi"ected,  and  is  equaUy  likely  to  occur  in  any  other  plan.  I 
mention  it  merely  to  admonish  the  surgeon,  that  in  every  opera- 
tion in  which  a  large  vein  in  the  vicinity  of  the  heart  must 
unavoidably  be  wounded,  he  should  take  precautions  to  prevent 
the  admission  of  air  into  the  vessel.  I  have  published  this  case  in 
my  lecture  on  the  diseases  of  veuis. 
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CONTINUATION  OF  AMPUTATION. 

Amputations  of  the  foot — Preliminary  considerations — Removal  of 
the  second,  third,  or  fourth  toes  from  their  metatarsal  bones — 
Stejps  of  the  operation — Amputation  of  the  great  toe  at  the 
metatarsal  Joint — Removal  of  the  little  toe  from  the  metatarsus 
— Steps  of  the  operation — Amputation  through  the  metatarsal 
bones  of  the  great  toe — The  operation;  its  varieties;  their  com- 
parative advantages — Amputation  of  the  great  toe  at  the  tarso- 
metatarsal joint — Modification  of  the  operation — Case — Ampu- 
tation of  the  metatarsal  bone  of  the  little  toe  at  its  articulation 
with  the  OS  cuboides  —  Amputation  of  the  metatarsal  bones 
from  the  tarsus  —  Precautions  to  be  observed  in  forming  the 
flaps,  &fc.  —  Amputation  through  the  tarsal  bones  —  Chopart's 
opei-ation — Points  to  be  observed  to  insure  success — Amputa- 
tion of  the  foot  at  the  ankle-joint  —  Steps  of  the  operation  

Doubtful  advantages  of  this  operation — Arbitrary  division  of 
the  foot. 

AMPUTATIONS  OF  THE  LOWER  EXTREMITY. 

Amputations  of  the  foot.— The  great  object  in  all  the  operations 
on  the  foot  is  to  remove  no  more  than  is  actually  necessaiy, 
as  it  is  very  important  not  to  diminish  the  base  of  support  so 
as  to  interfere  with  the  ease  and  stability  of  locomotion.  In  the 
operations  on  the  hand,  an  organ  which  is  so  constantly  exposed  to 
view,  the  surgeon's  skill  is  exercised  to  produce  as  httle  deformity 
as  possible ;  and  this  is  even  sometimes  carried  so  far  as  somewhat 
to  sacrifice  a  certain  amount  of  utility,  for  the  preservation  of 
symmetry  and  goodly  appearance,  especially  when  the  subject  of 
the  operation  is  of  the  gentler  sex:  and  this  sacrifice  is  perhaps 
admissible  when  we  consider  that  one  hand  is  capable  of  assisting 
in  the  functions  of  the  other ;  while,  on  the  contrary,  in  reference 
to  the  foot,  one  can  m  nowise  compensate  for  the  defect  of  its 
fellow. 

When  the  second  or  extreme  phalanges  of  the  toes  are  either 
so  severely  fractm-ed  or  seriously  diseased  as  to  requhc  their  imme- 
diate removal,  it  is  usually  recommended  that  the  amputation  should 
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be  performed  at  the  metatarso-phalaiigeal  articulation,  from  the 
idea  that  a  remaining  phalanx  is  more  inconvenient,  and  offers 
a  greater  impediment  to  the  future  use  of  the  foot,  than  if  they 
were  aU  removed ;  at  the  same  time  it  is  often  advisable  that  the 
head  of  the  metatarsal  bone  should  be  preserved,  to  maintain  the 
natural  breadth  of  the  foot,  for  the  purpose  of  support  to  the  body, 
in  which  respect  this  operation  differs  from  the  corresponding  one 
on  the  hand,  in  which  the  main  intention  is,  to  bring  the  fingers  m 
close  proximity  to  each  otber. 

This  rule  should  not  perhaps  be  invai-iably  adhered  to  with 
respect  to  the  foot,  more  especially  in  those  cases  in  which  we  find 
the  extreme  or  even  second  i^halanx  permanently  contorted  and 
flexed  under  the  foot.  In  these  cases  it  is  better  I  believe  to  ampu- 
tate through  the  phalangeal  joint,  as  the  remaimng  phalanx  still 
affords  some  support  during  progression  and  standing,  and  being 
never  required,  as  the  corresponding  bone  in  the  finger,  to  be 
submitted  to  flexion,  its  permanent  extension  offers  no  mconve- 

nience.  .       .7  . 

Removal  of  either  the  second,  third,  or  fourth  toes  front  their 
corresponding  metatarsal  ioTzes. -If  amputated  separately,  the  am- 
putation is  to  be  performed  precisely  in  the  same  manner  as  in 
the  removal  of  the  fingers-viz.,  by  making  two  lateral  flaps,  aud 
then  cutting  through  the  structures  of  the  jomt.  ^ 
severer  injury,  it  becomes  necessary  to  remove  the  three  middle  toes 
it  may  be  accomplished  in  the   following  manner : -The  toot 
being  weU  supported,  the  surgeon  sitting  in  front,  the  great  and 
little  toes  are  to  be  abducted  from  those  to  be  removed,  and  the 
operator,  grasping  them  in  his  left  hand,  makes  a  semicncu^ar  m- 
cLn,  iommencing  half  an  inch  in  fr.nt  of  the  -tatW  W 
of  th;  second  toe,  and  terminating  at  the  same  distance  in  fiont 
of  the  joint  of  the  fourth  toe  (the  incision  will  cross  in  the  oppo- 
site direction  if  it  be  the  right  foot);  this  incision  is  to  be  made 
down  to  the  bones,  cutting  through  the  extensor  tendons ;  and  he 
flap  being  dissected  back,  the  joints  are  easily  exposed :  an  mcision 
s  next  to  be  made  between  the  great  and  second  toe,  and  be- 
Len  tl^e  fourth  and  fifth,  cai^yingit  back  -^^^-Uyf^^o  ei^;- 
nate  just  beliind  the  heads  of  the  ^^^^^ '^1 "  do  "al 

that  the  incision  is  as  extensive  on  the  plantar  ^  -  ^he  - 
surface  •  the  joints  are  now  to  be  successively  opened,  and  the  1  cads 
S  the  phalanges  dislocated  dorsad,  the  edge  of  the  knife  is  to  be 
;L  ed  behind'them,  and  the  great  and  httle  to-  b-^^^^^^^^^ 
flexed,  to  place  them  out  of  danger,  and  the  plantar  flap  be mg  mad  , 
the  three  toes  may  be  removed:  the  bloodvessels  are  next  to 
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secm*ecl,  and  the  edges  of  the  flap  being  brought  together  by  the 
twisted  suture,  the  operation  is  completed.  If  the  surgeon  prefer 
it,  the  longitudinal  incisions  may  be  first  made,  and  some  advan- 
tage is  gained  by  this  mode  of  proceeding,  so  far  as  refers  to  the 
facility  of  placing  the  remaining  toes  out  of  harm^s  way;  but  an 
objection  may  be  ui'ged,  that  a  great  haemorrhage  results  from  these 
cuts,  and  therefore,  the  later  they  are  effected  in  the  course  of  the 
operation,  the  better. 

Amputation  of  the  great  toe  at  the  metatarsal  joint. — This 
operation  is  very  easily  performed  by  the  following  method : — The 
foot  being  well  supported,  and  the  four  outer  toes  abducted,  an  in- 
cision is  to  be  commenced  just  behind  the  joint,  and  continued 
along  the  dorsum  of  the  first  phalanx,  directing  it  obliquely  out- 
wai'ds,  and  dividing  the  soft  parts  between  the  first  and  second 
toe ;  the  incision  is  to  be  continued  under  the  former,  and  carried 
round  so  as  to  terminate  where  it  began,  thus  forming  two  flaps, 
which  are  to  be  dissected  back ;  the  ligaments  of  the  joint  are 
next  to  be  divided,  and  the  toe  removed ;  the  arteries  are  to  be 
secured,  and  the  flaps  brought  together  so  as  to  form  a  vertical 
commissure.  Some  surgeons  perform  this  amputation  by  making 
two  lateral  flaps,  as  in  the  amputation  of  the  fingers ;  but  with 
respect  to  the  great  toe,  I  prefer  the  former  plan. 

Amputation  of  the  little  toe  from  the  metatarsus. — The  little 
toe  may  be  amputated  by  the  same  methods  that  have  been  de- 
scribed for  the  removal  of  the  great  toe,  or  all  the  toes  may  be 
removed  by  the  operation  employed  for  the  removal  of  the  second, 
third,  and  fourth  toes,  merely  by  the  extension  of  the  transverse 
incisions,  and  the  omission  of  the  longitudinal  ones. 

As  it  is  by  some  surgeons  considered  more  advisable  to 
amputate  in  the  continuity  of  the  metatarsal  bones  than  at  the 
articulations,  and  indeed,  as  it  may  be  necessaiy  to  adopt  tliis 
mode,  in  consequence  of  lesion  or  disease  of  the  joints,  I  think 
it  right  to  describe  the  method  of  prosecuting  this  operation. 

Amputation  through  the  metatarsal  bone  of  the  great  toe. — This 
is  effected  in  the  following  manner  :  the  surgeon  having  first  decided 
upon  the  point  at  which  he  intends  to  saw  through  the  bone,  and 
having  seized  the  soft  parts  between  the  finger  and  thumb  of  his 
left  hand,  separates  them  as  far  as  he  can  from  the  inner  side 
of  the  bone,  and  plunges  a  straight  sharp-pointed  bistoury 
perpendicularly  between  the  flesh  and  the  bone,  and  just  behind 
the  point  where  he  intends  to  saw  through  the  bone;  he  then  carries 
the  edge  of  the  knife  close  to  the  bone  beyond  the  metatarso- 
phalangeal articulation,  and  cuts  out,  forming  his  inner  flap  The 
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soft  parts  covering  the  outer  side  of  the  bone  are  next  to  be 
drawn  as  mtich  as  possible  outwards  towards  the  second  toe,  and 
the  knife  again  entered  at  the  pomt  where  it  was  first  introduced, 
and  being  forced  out  at  the  sole  of  the  foot,  without  making  any 
second  wound  through  the  skin  upon  either  the  dorsal  or  plantar 
surface,  it  is  to  be  carried  forwards  between  the  first  and  second 
toes,  and  the  outer  flap  formed :  these  flaps  being  held  back,  and 
the  soft  paxts  protected,  the  metatarsal  bone  is  to  be  sawn  through. 

This  operation  may  be  modified  by  cutting  from  without  to 
within,  instead  of  transfixing,  if  it  be  preferred  by  the  operator: 
the  following  plan  must,  in  that  case,  be  adopted. 

The  first  incision  is  to  be  made  m  the  inner  side  of  the  meta- 
tarsal bone  to  be  removed  (commencing  immediately  behind  the 
point  where  the  bone  is  intended  to  be  sawn  through):  it  is  to  be 
continued  forwards  and  towards  the  plantar  surface  of  the  great 
toe  so  as  to  cross  the  metatarsal  joint,  and  termmate  on  its  plantar 
surface  just  in  the  space  between  the  great  and  second  toes  :  a  second 
incision  is  commenced  at  the  same  point  as  the  first,  and  made  to  p^s 
forwards  along  the  dorsum  of  the  toe,  shghtly  mchning  out^Yards, 
so  as  to  terminate  at  the  same  point  as  the  other  mcision:  the 
flaps  thus  formed  are  then  to  be  retracted,  the  toe  separated  from 
the  surrounrhng  parts,  and  the  bone  sawn  through;  the  vessels  are 
then  to  be  secured,  the  soft  paxts  brought  together,  and  the  opera- 
tion is  completed:  either  of  these  operations  answers  equdly  xveU 
for  the  amputation  through  the  metatarsal  bone  of  any  of  the  toes, 
and  the  kind  of  injury  which  would  lead  to  the  necessity  for  such 
operation  is  usually  severe-such  as  those  inflicted  m  railway  acci- 
dents, gunshot  wounds,  or  from  heavy  weights  falling  upon  the  foot^ 
Jmputation  of  the  great  toe  at  the  ^^^^^'.'^^^^^f'f^-^''"?';-?.^' 
first  object  is  to  discover  the  precise  situation  of  the  aiiiculation 
fe^weei  the  internal  cuneiform  and  metatarsal  bone  of  the  g  ea 
toe     The  situation  of  the  joint  being  ascertamed,  the  foot  is  to  be 
firmly  secui^ed,  resting  rather  on  its  outer  edge,  and  -  —  is 
?o  be  commeW  on  the  dorsum  of  the  mternal  cunei^rm  bone 
iust  behind  its  articulation  with  the  metatai-sal  bone  :  this  is  to  be 
Ti^tinueTforwards  as  far  as  the  base  of  the  first  phalanx  of  Uie 
^rca  toe  •  a  second  incision  is  then  to  be  made,  commencmg  fiom 
la  inner  edge  of  the  — /-f-^ 

^r:r"~^^at  toe  and  second  toe,  and 
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carried  backwards  close  to  the  first  metatarsal  bone,  as  far  as  its 
articulation  with  the  cuneiform  bone,  and  then  drawing  the  point  of 
the  knife  upwards,  so  as  to  unite  the  termination  of  the  second  in- 
cision with  the  commencement  of  the  fii'st :  the  tendon  of  the 
extensor  longus  poUicis  is  next  to  be  cut  through,  the  tarso-meta- 
tarsal  joint  opened,  the  toe  forcibly  extended,  and  the  two  bones 
separated :  the  tendon  of  the  peroneus  longus  is  then  to  be  cut 
thi-ougrh,  and  the  metatarsal  bone  Hberated  from  its  further  attach- 
ments.  In  making  the  second  or  outer  metatarsal  flap,  the  inter- 
mediate soft  parts  should  be  drawn  outwards  as  much  as  possible, 
to  secm'e  the  formation  of  a  sufiicient  flap. 

It  has  been  recommended  by  some  surgeons  to  commence  the 
operation  by  first  forming  the  outer  flap,  and  having  continued  it 
as  far  back  as  the  cuneiform  bone,  the  metatarsal  bone  is  to  be 
drawn  forcibly  inwards  to  facihtate  the  admission  of  the  knife  into 
the  joint,  which  it  is  made  to  traverse  from  without  to  within  :  the 
inner  flap  is  then  formed  by  carrying  the  knife  round  the  articular 
surface  of  the  metatarsal  bone,  and  cutting  away  all  the  soft  parts 
connected  with  the  inner  surface  of  that  bone.  The  objection  to 
this  operation  is,  that  but  a  scanty  internal  flap  can  be  formed,  in 
consequence  of  the  great  breadth  of  the  tarsal  extremity  of  the 
metatarsal  bone  of  the  great  toe. 

If  it  be  desired  to  amputate  through  the  continuity  of  the 
metatarsal  bone,  the  same  operation  as  I  have  first  described  may 
be  performed,  aU  the  steps  being  similar,  with  the  exception  of  the 
joint  not  being  opened,  but  the  commencement  and  termination  of 
the  incisions  being  determined  by  the  points  at  which  the  surgeon 
intends  to  saw  the  bone  through.  One  advantage  is  gained  by  the 
operation  in  the  continuity  of  the  bone,  where  circumstances  will 
admit  of  it,  that  the  insertion  of  the  peroneus  longus  muscle  may 
be  left  intact,  and  that  a  firmer  base  may  be  given  to  the  inner 
side  of  the  foot,  which  is  essentially  important  to  the  act  of  pro- 
gression. The  following  is  a  case  of  amputation  at  the  tarso- 
metatarsal joint : — 

Elizabeth  Whitgrove,  set.  19,  admitted  into  Guy's  Hospital 
Feb.  37, 1849.  Twelve  years  before,  she  had  fallen  down  stairs, 
and  injured  her  right  foot ;  after  that  time  the  wound  had  opened, 
afresh  about  every  three  or  four  months ;  when  she  came  into  the 
hospital  it  was  very  painful,  there  was  an  abscess  at  the  base 
of  the  great  toe,  also  a  small  opening  on  the  front  and  inner  side 
of  the  foot.  It  was  at  once  decided  that  the  toe  must  be  removed, 
but  the  operation  was  postponed  in  consequence  of  the  health  of 
the  patient  being  a  good  deal  affected  by  the  local  disorder.  On 
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the  17th  of  April  the  toe  was  removed.  I  was  obliged  to  make  the 
flap  from  the  inner  and  under  surface,  as  there  were  some  sinuses 
on  the  upper  part,  and  over  the  diseased  bone.  After  dissecting 
back  the  flap,  I  opened  the  tarso-metatarsal  articulation  without 
difliculty ;  then,  cutting  outwards,  removed  the  toe  and  metatarsal 
bone  together. 

Immediately  after  the  operation  there  was  some  pain  and  irrita^ 
bility,  but  both  were  subdued  by  the  remedies  employed,  and  she 
afterwards  continued  gradually  to  improve  until  she  was  discharged 
quite  cured. 

Amputation  of  the  metatarsal  bone  of  the  fifth  toe  from  the 
OS  cuboides.  —  The  usual  plan  adopted  in  this  operation  is 
to  first  form  the  inner  flap  by  passing  the  knife  between  the  fourth 
and  fifth  toes,  and,  abducting  the  httle  toe,  carry  the  knife  back- 
wards imtil  it  comes  in  contact  with  the  cuboid  bone ;  the  edge  of 
the  knife  is  then  to  be  directed  outwards  and  shghtly  backwards, 
to  correspond  with  the  direction  of  the  joint  which  it  is  to  traverse, 
the  toe  being  more  and  more  abducted  as  the  structures  of  the 
joint  are  divided,  the  knife  is  then  to  be  carried  outwards  sufficiently 
to  clear  the  tubercle  of  the  fifth  metatarsal  bone,  and  its  edge  being 
turned  forwards,  and  kept  close  to  the  bone,  a  sufficient  external 
flap  may  be  preserved. 

In  consequence,  however,  of  the  gi-eat  projection  of  the  tubercle 
of  the  fifth  metatarsal  bone,  I  beUeve  it  to  be  a  better  mode  of 
proceeding  to  form  the  outer  flap  fii'st  :  by  this  means  you  more 
certainly  secure  a  sufficient  covering  than  when  the  soft  parts  are 
divided  by  drawing  the  knife  forwards  after  the  joint  has  been 
opened.  In  that  case  the  operation  will  commence  by  making  the 
outer  flap,  and  this  may  be  eff"ected  by  commencmg  the  incision 
upon  the  dorsum  of  the  cuboid  bone,  immediately  behhid  the  jomt 
which  it  foi-ms  with  the  fifth  metatarsal  bone,  and  continumg  this 
incision  along  the  whole  length  to  the  base  of  the  first  phalanx  of 
the  httle  toe  :  the  knife  is  then  to  be  carried  around  the  outer  side 
of  that  bone  just  in  front  of  the  joint,  and  then  backwards  to  the 
plantar  surface  of  the  cuboid  bone,  the  incision  termmatmg 
immediately  beneath  where  the  dorsal  mcision  commenced:  this 
flap  is  to  be  completely  dissected  back,  and  the  tarso-metatarsal 
joint  laid  open  from  without  to  within  :  the  inner  flap  is  then  com- 
pleted by  drawing  the  knife  forwai^ls  between  the  fourth  and  httli 
metatarsal  bones,  after  which  the  whole  may  be  removed. 

All  the  metatai'sal  bones  may  be  removed  from  then-  tai-sal  ai-ti- 
culations,  but  this  operation  can  be  but  rarely  required ;  and  if  any 
of  the  metatarsal  bones  can  be  saved,  it  should  always  be  done,  more 
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especially  that  of  the  great  toe,  wliicli  is  the  chief  source  of  support 
to  the  body,  and  performs  a  most  important  office  in  the  act  of  pro- 
gression. Injm-ies  to  the  foot,  however,  sometimes  render  it  neces- 
sai-y  to  pei-form  such  an  amputation,  and  it  may  be  effected  in  the 
following  manner: — The  foot  being  firmly  held  and  supported  on  a 
low  chair,  the  sm'geon  feels  for  the  tuberosity  of  the  metatarsal 
bone  of  the  httle  toe,  and  from  it  draws  an  imaginary  line  at  a 
light  angle  across  the  dorsum  of  the  foot,  which  will  terminate  on 
the  inner  side  half  an  inch  behind  the  tarso-metatarsal  joint  of  the 
great  toe :  he  then  firmly  grasps  the  sole  of  the  foot  with  his  left 
hand,  his  thumb  being  on  the  tubercle  of  the  fifth  metatarsal  bone, 
and  his  forefinger  on  the  internal  cuneiform  bone,  if  operating  on 
the  right  foot,  and  vice  versa  if  on  the  left ;  he  is  then  to  make  a 
semicu'culai-  incision  across  the  foot,  the  convexity  of  which  is 
du-ected  forwards  and  anterior  to  the  tarso-metatarsal  joints ; 
this  flap  is  to  be  dissected  back,  so  as  to  expose  the  articu- 
lations ;  the  knife  is  then  to  be  passed  into  the  dorsal  aspect  of  the 
joint  between  the  fifth  metatarsal  bone  and  the  cuboid,  and  suc- 
cessively the  fourth  and  third  joints  opened  in  the  same  way.  The 
operator  should  then  lay  open  the  joint  between  the  first  meta- 
tarsal bone  and  the  internal  cuneiform,  leaving  the  second 
metatarsal  joint  to  the  last,  as  it  extends  so  much  further  back 
into  the  tarsus  than  any  of  the  others  :  it  is,  however,  easily  dis- 
articulated by  cutting  backwards  on  either  side  of  the  second  meta- 
tarsal bone  until  the  knife  reaches  the  middle  cuneiform  bone  :  the 
dorsal  aspect  of  this  joint  may  now  be  laid  open,  and  the  metatarsus 
being  forcibly  bent  downwards,  the  knife  may  be  passed  between  the 
metatarsal  bones  and  the  sole  of  the  foot,  from  which  the  plantar  flap 
is  to  be  fomied.  If  there  be  any  difficulty  in  passing  the  knife 
through  the  joints  to  make  the  under  flap,  it  may  usuaEy  be  over- 
come by  cutting  through  the  tendon  of  the  peroneus  longus  before 
attempting  to  make  the  flap. 

In  opening  the  second  tarso-metatarsal  joint  by  carrying  the 
knife  backwards,  as  I  have  described,  on  either  side  of  the  second 
metatarsal  bone,  care  must  be  taken  that  the  knife  is  not  carried 
too  far  backwards  into  the  articulations  of  the  middle  cuneiform 
bone  with  the  other  two,  which  joints  are  in  so  direct  a  line  with 
the  incisions  that  this  is  likely  to  occur :  but  it  may  always  be 
obviated  by  not  allowing  the  longitudinal  incisions  to  extend  farther 
back  than  the  imaginary  line  first  drawn  straight  across  the  dorsum 
of  the  foot  from  the  tubercle  of  the  fifth  metatarsal  bone  to  the 
inner  side  of  the  internal  cuneiform  in  the  continuity  of  which  line 
the  second  tarso-metatai'sal  articulation  is  placed; — in  fact,  exactly 
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in  the  same  plane  as  the  joint  between  the  fifth  metatarsal  bone 
and  the  cuboid. 

Some  surgeons  recommend  that  the  plantar  flap  should  be  made 
immediately  after  the  dorsal  by  transfixing  the  sole  of  the  foot, 
and  cutting  out  and  then  disarticulating  the  joints ;  there  is,  how- 
ever, some  difficulty  in  the  execution  of  this  plan,  in  consequence  of 
the  arched  form  of  the  plantar  region. 

The  tourniquet  had  always  better  be  employed  in  these  opera- 
tions. 

If  the  injury  to  the  foot  requiring  partial  amputation  be  suffi- 
ciently anterior  to  the  tarso-metatarsal  joints,  it  is  better  to  saw 
through  the  metatarsal  bones  than  to  divide  them  at  the  articu- 
lations, for  the  obvious  reason  that  a  broader  base  of  support  is 
left,  and  the  use  of  the  flexor  and  extensor  muscles  of  the  ankle- 
joint  preserved;  this  should  therefore  always  be  the  method  employed 
when  practicable. 

Amputation  of  the  foot  through  the  tarsus. — M.  Chopart  was 
the  first  surgeon  who  performed  this  operation;  I  have  myself 
employed  it  upon  two  or  three  occasions.  Following  the  direc- 
tions he  has  laid  down,  I  found  it  easy  of  execution,  but  met  with 
considerable  subsequent  difficulty  in  getting  the  stump  to  heal, — 
principally,  I  beheve,  in  consequence  of  the  hardness  of  the  cuticle 
on  the  sole  of  the  foot;  still,  however,  it  is  an  operation  wliich, 
imder  certain  injuries  and  diseases  of  the  foot,  must  be  had  re- 
course to. 

The  most  convenient  mode  of  performing  the  operation  is  to 
place  the  patient  upon  a  high  chair,  the  operator  sitting  on  a  lower 
seat  in  front;  then,  grasping  the  sole  of  the  foot  with  his  left 
hand,  he  feels  for  the  tubercle  of  the  os  na^dculare  on  its  inner 
side,  and  there  places  his  forefinger  or  thumb,  (according  to  the 
foot  he  is  operating  on ;)  immediately  at  the  opposite  point  on 
the  outer  side  he  wiU  feel  the  articulation  between  the  os  cuboides 
and  the  calcis.  An  incision  of  a  semilunar  form  is  then  to  be 
made  across  the  dorsum  of  the  foot,  commencing  at  one  of  these 
points,  and  continuing  it  to  the  other,  making  sufficient  pressure 
on  the  knife  to  secure  the  complete  division  of  the  soft  parts.  The 
flap  being  reflected,  we  may  proceed  to  open  the  joints,  which 
will  be  much  facilitated  by  pressing  the  metatarsus  downwards,  and 
having  separated  the  bones  from  each  other,  the  knife  may  be 
passed  on  their  under  sui'face,  between  them  and  the  sole  of  the 
foot,  which  is  to  be  cut  away  from  the  bones  by  di-aAAing  the  knife 
forwards  as  far  as  the  anterior  extremities  of  the  metatarsal  bones. 
This  will  be  found  to  leave  just  sufficient  flap  to  cover  the  face  of 
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the  stump.  In  the  last  ease  in  wliich  I  perfoi-med  tliis  operation,  I 
made  the  under  flap  by  transfixing  the  sole  of  the  foot  from  one 
side  to  the  other  before  I  opened  the  joints,  and  I  found  this  to  be 
easier  of  execution  than  that  I  have  just  described,  as  proposed  by 
M.  Chopai-t.  The  plantai*  and  anterior  tibial  arteries  must  be 
secured  in  this  operation,  and  the  flaps  retained  by  the  interrupted 
suture. 

Amputation  of  the  foot  at  the  ankle-joint. — The  tourniquet  being 
apphed,  and  the  foot  securely  held  by  an  assistant,  with  the  heel 
resting  on  the  edge  of  a  table  of  convenient  height,  the  operation 
is  commenced  by  an  incision  being  made  beginning  immediately 
below  the  centre  of  one  malleolus,  and  passing  in  a  semilunar  direc- 
tion across  the  dorsum  of  the  foot  to  a  corresponding  point  below 
the  malleolus  on  the  opposite  side :  the  curve  of  this  incision  is 
towards  the  toes.  A  second  incision  is  now  made  to  unite  the 
extremities  of  the  first,  by  being  carried  across  the  sole  of  the  foot 
from  one  malleolus  to  the  other.  The  last  incision  divides  all  the 
soft  parts  down  to  the  bones  of  the  tarsus  :  the  plantar  flap  is  to  be 
dissected  back  to  the  posterior  extremity  of  the  tuberosity  of  the 
OS  calcis,  taking  care  at  the  same  time  not  to  wovmd  the  posterior 
tibial  artery.  The  anterior  or  dorsal  flap  is  also  to  be  turned  back, 
and  the  anterior  aspect  of  the  ankle-joint  exposed,  and  being  widely 
opened,  by  the  foot  being  depressed  as  much  as  possible  after  the 
articulation  is  cut  into,  the  anterior  part  of  the  tendo-Achillis 
is  exposed,  and  it,  as  well  as  any  other  structures,  still  keeping 
the  foot  attached  to  the  leg,  must  be  carefully  divided ;  the  malleoli 
are  then  sawed  ofi",  and  the  amputation  is  completed.  After  the  foot 
is  removed,  the  plantar  arteries  are  to  be  secured,  and  the  flaps 
being  brought  together  are  maintained  in  apposition  by  means  of  the 
inteiTupted  suture.  The  supposed  advantage  in  this  operation  arises 
from  the  circumstance  that  in  the  formation  of  the  face  of  the 
stump  that  structure  is  employed  which  is  naturally  intended  to 
support  the  weight  of  the  body,  being  furnished  with  a  hard  cuticle, 
capable  of  bearing  pressure ;  and  in  addition  to  this  point,  the 
form  of  the  stiunp  must  be  looked  upon  as  very  favourable,  as  it  is 
easy  to  adapt  an  artificial  foot  to  it,  so  that  but  little  deformity  is 
produced.  It  is  true  that  there  is  some  difficulty  in  healing  the 
stump,  in  consequence  of  the  great  thickness  of  the  cuticle  in  this 
region, and  this  forms  to  a  certain  extent  an  objection  to  the  operation. 

In  examining  a  healthy  foot,  there  is  but  little  difficulty  in  dis- 
covering the  precise  position  of  the  various  joints  through  which  the 
amputations  I  have  described  are  to  be  executed ;  and  the  anato- 
mist can  have  no  hesitation  in  performing  them.    But  when,  from 
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protracted  disease,  tlie  general  conformation  of  the  foot  lias  under- 
gone great  change  from  swelhng  and  effusion,  all  the  natural  indi- 
cations of  the  position  of  each  articulation  are  lost,  and  considerable 
difficulty  necessarily  arises  in  making  the  first  incision  through  the 
soft  pai'ts  to  correspond  with  the  precise  point  for  laying  open  the 
joint  intended  to  be  disarticulated,  and  I  have  therefore  arranged 
the  following  arbitrary  division  of  the  foot,  to  facihtate  the  steps  in 
amputations  of  the  tarsal  and  metatarsal  bones. 

1.  A  line  drawn  from  the  extremity  of  the  great  toe  to  the  pos- 
terior extremity  of  the  os  calcis  is  divided  nearly  mto  equal  parts 
by  a  point  which  marks  the  articulation  of  the  internal  cuneiform 
with  the  metatarsal  bone  of  the  great  toe. 

3.  A  line  drawn  from  the  tarso-metatarsal  articulation  to  the 
extreme  point  of  the  great  toe— that  is  to  say,  the  anterior  half  of 
the  line  described  above— is  divided  into  equal  parts  by  the  point 
at  which  the  first  phalanx  of  the  great  toe  is  ar-ticulated  with  the 

metatarsal  bone. 

3.  A  hue  drawn  from  the  tarso-metatarsal  articulation  to  the 
centre  of  the  inferior  portion  of  the  internal  malleolus  will  be  divided 
into  equal  pai'ts  by  the  tubercle  of  the  os  naviculai-e,  immediately 
behind  which  is  the  junction  of  that  bone  with  the  astragalus. 

4.  A  line  drawn  from  the  point  just  posterior  to  the  tubercle 
of  the  navicular  bone,  and  carried  across  the  dorsum  of  the  foot,  will 
mark  the  division  between  the  os  naviculare  and  astragalus,  and  the 
OS  cuboides  and  os  calcis. 
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CONTINUATIOF    OF  AMPUTATION. 

Amputation  of  the  leg — Different  methods  of  performing  this  opera- 
tion; the  circular  method — Preparation  and  position  of  the  pa- 
tient— Steps  of  the  operation — Amputation  of  the  leg  by  forming 
a  posterior  flap — Amputation  immediately  below  the  tuberosity 
of  the  tibia  —  Amputation  of  the  thigh ;  different  methods ; 
circidar  method — Arrangement  of  the  patient  and  position  of 
operator — Steps  of  the  operation — Treatment  of  the  stump — 
Amputation  of  the  thigh  by  the  flap  method — Plan  of  procedure 
— Precautions  to  be  observed — Amputation  at  the  hip-joint — 
Important  character  of  the  operation — Description  of  the  opera- 
tion— Modification  of  the  operation — Cases. 

AMPUTATIONS   OF  THE   LOWBR   EXTREMITY  Continued. 

One  of  the  chief  considerations  in  the  amputation  of  the  leg  relates 
to  the  choice  of  the  part  through  which  the  section  should  be 
made ;  for  although  the  limb  may  be  removed  in  any  part  of  its 
length,  it  is  a  great  object  to  leave  a  stump  of  the  most  convenient 
length ;  and  with  this  view  perhaps  the  amputation  through  the 
upper  third  of  the  leg  is  the  best,  as  it  enables  the  patient  to  rest 
his  knee  on  an  artificial  leg  without  having  the  deformity  of  a  long 
projecting  stump,  which,  at  the  same  time,  is  always  a  source  of 
great  inconvenience.  The  amputation  at  the  upper  third  of  the  leg 
should,  in  my  opinion,  invariably  be  chosen  for  those  who  will  be 
afterwards  obhged  to  make  much  use  of  the  limb ;  but  for  persons 
in  a  higher  class  of  life,  especially  females,  where  there  may  be 
anxiety  to  conceal  the  defect  by  an  artificial  Hmb,  the  longer  the 
stump — or,  in  other  words,  the  lower  the  amputation  is  performed 
— the  better,  as  the  facihty  in  the  adaptation  of  the  mechanical 
apparatus  wiU  be  so  much  the  greater. 

In  this  amputation,  as  in  most  others,  difierences  of  opinion 
exist  as  to  the  method  by  which  the  removal  of  the  limb  should  be 
effected — whether  preference  should  be  given  to  the  circular  or  to 
the  flap  operation  :  I  prefer  the  circular,  both  in  the  amputations  of 
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the  leg  and  forearm ;  but  there  may  be  circumstances  arising  from 
the  nature  of  the  injury  or  disease,  Avhich  preclude  the  possibihty 
of  leaving  a  sufficient  covering  to  the  bones  by  the  circular  method; 
in  such  a  case  the  flap  operation  may  still  be  preferable.  I  shall 
describe  the  steps  which  are  to  be  followed  in  the  performance  of 
both  these  operations. 

Amputation  of  the  leg  at  the  upper  third  by  the  circular  method. 
— For  the  compression  of  the  femoral  artery  the  tourniquet  is  usually 
employed,  but  it  may  be  maintained  by  an  able  assistant.  There 
are,  as  I  have  before  said,  advantages  belonging  pecuharly  to  each 
of  these  plans.  The  appKcation  of  the  tourniquet  affords  to  the 
operator  a  sense  of  security  which  no  substitute,  not  even  the  co- 
operation of  a  very  experienced  assistant,  can  afford ;  while,  on  the 
other  hand,  the  compression  of  the  main  trunk  by  the  thumb  of 
the  assistant  interferes  only  with  the  cu'culation  of  the  blood  through 
the  arteries,  and  thus  diminishes,  in  great  measure,  the  loss  of 
venous  blood  which  occurs  when  the  tourniquet  is  employed. 

In  amputating,  some  operators  make  it  a  rule  always  to  place 
themselves  on  the  outer  side  of  the  limb  to  be  removed,  considering 
that  the  most  convenient  position ;  others  always  place  themselves 
so  that  the  left  hand  can  grasp  the  portion  of  the  hmb  to  be  re- 
moved. For  myself,  I  prefer  having  my  left  hand  always  on  the 
proximal  side  of  the  limb,  that  I  may  regulate  the  tension  of  the 
skin  and  soft  parts  wliile  cutting  through  them ;  I  place  myself, 
therefore,  on  the  outer  side  of  the  right,  and  inner  side  of  the  left 
limb. 

In  amputating  the  leg,  the  point  at  which  the  bones  should  be 
sawn  through  is  about  three  inches  and  a  half  below  the  tubercle 
of  the  tibia;  consequently  the  incisions  through  the  soft  parts  must 
be  made  at  least  two  inches  below  this,  for  the  pm'pose  of  leavmg 
sufficient  covering  to  the  bones ;  and  this  is  effected  by  makmg  a 
circvUar  incision  around  the  leg  down  to  the  very  bones  on  the  fore 
part  of  the  hmb,  but  merely  through  the  fascia  at  the  posterior 
part  The  skin  and  fascia  must  next  be  dissected  back,  and  everted 
to  the  extent  of  a  couple  of  inches,  which  is,  indeed,  exactly  the 
point  where  the  bones  are  to  be  sawn  thi'ough :  the  amputating 
knife  then  being  placed  as  close  as  possible  to  the  everted  skm,  aU 
the  soft  parts  down  to  the  bones  are  to  be  cut  through  by  one 
circular  incision;  and  should  one  cut  not  suffice,  the  muscles  are 
to  be  completely  detached  from  the  bones  by  repeated  touches  ot 
the  knife,  so  as  to  expose  the  bones  a  little  above  the  level  of  the 
everted  integuments.  A  catlin,  or  the  amputatmg  knife  it  it  be 
narrow  enough,  is  then  to  be  inserted  between  the  tibia  and  the 
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fibula,  and  all  the  interosseal  tissues  divided,  taking  care  that  the 
knife  does  not  pass  above  the  level  where  the  bones  are  to  be  sawn 
through,  as  in  that  case  there  is  danger  of  the  ai'teries  and  veins 
being  wounded  above  the  face  of  the  stump,  which  adds  much  to 
the  difficulty  in  the  application  of  the  ligatures.  The  bones  are 
now  to  be  sawn  through,  and  during  this  part  of  the  operation 
the  assistant  who  holds  the  limb  should  rotate  it  inwards  to  a  suffi- 
cient extent  to  bring  the  fibula  to  a  level  with  the  tibia ;  the  two 
bones  being  then  pressed  together,  by  the  fii'm  grasp  of  the 
operator's  left  hand  above,  and  by  the  assistant  below,  are  easily 
sawn  through,  together,  or  the  fibula  may  be  sawn  through  first : 
in  that  case,  however,  great  care  should  be  taken  that  both  are 
divided  on  precisely  the  same  level,  which  may  be  secured  by 
making  at  ffi'st  a  groove  in  the  two  bones  by  one  and  the  same 
action  of  the  saw.  The  anterior,  posterior  tibial,  and  fibular  arteries, 
are  to  be  secured,  and  frequently  some  muscular  branches  will  also 
require  ligatures. 

When  it  can  be  adopted,  I  prefer  the  circular  method  of  ampu- 
tating the  leg ;  but  sometimes  we  may  not  have  the  choice  either  of 
the  method  or  the  part  at  which  amputation  can  be  performed,  owing 
to  the  destruction  of  the  soft  parts,  either  by  disease  or  accident, 
rendei-ing  the  removal  of  the  limb  at  a  particular  point,  and  by  a 
particular  mode  of  procedure,  imperative. 

Amputation  of  the  leg  by  forming  a  posterior  flap. — The  opera- 
tor, standing  in  precisely  the  same  position  as  during  the  per- 
formance of  the  circular  operation,  and  the  Hmb  being  rotated 
inwards,  places  his  thumb  and  forefinger  on  the  opposite  sides  of  the 
leg,  an  inch  below  the  point  where  the  bones  are  to  be  sawn  through, 
and  ascertains  by  the  touch  precisely  the  position  of  the  pos- 
terior edges  of  the  two  bones  :  he  then  makes  an  incision  down  to 
the  bones  across  the  fore  part  of  the  leg  from  one  finger  to  the 
other,  and,  without  taking  the  knife  from  the  limb,  transfixes  the 
calf  of  the  leg,  returning  the  point  of  the  knife  thi'ough  the  open- 
ing on  the  opposite  side  of  the  limb  which  was  made  by  the  com- 
mencement of  the  first  incision  :  the  posterior  flap  is  then  to  be 
formed  by  cutting  downwards  along  the  course  of  the  bones  until 
he  has  separated  sufficient  to  form  the  posterior  flap,  when  he  cuts 
obhquely  outwards  through  the  skin :  the  small  anterior  cutaneous 
flap  is  now  to  be  dissected  back,  and  a  circular  incision  carried 
around  the  bones,  to  separate  any  remaining  muscular  fibres  which 
may  be  attached  to  them:  the  catlin  being  then  introduced  between 
the  bones,  with  the  precautions  described  in  the  last  operation,  all 
the  interosseous  tissues  are  to  be  divided  and  the  bones  sawn 
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fhrough.  The  rapidity  with  which  this  method  of  amputating  the 
leg  is  executed  excites  considerable  eclat,  but  I  do  not  think  the 
stumps  heal  with  the  same  readiness  as  after  the  circular  operation  ; 
besides  this,  there  is  usually  more  difficulty  in  securing  the  arteries^ 
and  the  nerves  are  hable  to  be  left  in  long  strips.  I  have  already 
described,  in  my  preliminary  remarks  on  amputation,  means  which 
may  be  adopted  in  this  flap  operation  to  avoid  these  accidents — viz. 
the  adoption  of  a  course  between  the  flap  and  circular  mode  of 
operation. 

Two  lateral  flaps  are  sometimes  recommended  in  the  amputa- 
tion of  the  leg,  but  I  think  this  plan  should  never  be  had  recourse 
to  unless  circumstances  forced  the  operator  to  seek  for  covering  to 
the  bones  from  the  lateral  aspects  of  the  hmb. 

Amputation  of  the  leg  immediately  below  the  tuberosity  of  the 
ti})ia. — It  may  be  possible  that,  in  consequence  either  of  accident 
or  disease,  the  surgeon  would  have  no  alternative  but  to  amputate 
the  leg  immediately  below  the  tubercle;  but  in  such  cases,  if  there 
be  not  a  sufficient  quantity  of  sound  soft  parts  to  form  a  stump 
without  the  removal  of  the  fibula  by  disarticulating  it  from  the 
tibia,  this  operation,  I  unhesitatingly  say,  should  never  be  had  re- 
coiu-se  to;  the  amputation  should,  in  such  cases,  always  be  per- 
formed above  the  knee.    T  am  weU  aware  of  the  advantages 
derivable  from  the  preservation  of  the  knee-joint ;  but  in  the  very 
attempt  to  do  so,  by  the  removal  of  the  fibula  for  the  purpose  of 
lessening  the  quantity  of  bone  surface  to  be  covered  by  soft  parts, 
there  is  so  much  danger  either  of  opening  the  capsular  hgament  of 
the  knee-joint,  or  of  producing  a  subsequent  inflammation  m  it 
from  its  close  proximity  to  the  tibio-fibular  articulation,  that  I  re- 
pudiate the  method  from  its  excessive  danger  even  to  life  itself.  I 
have  twice  performed  this  operation:  once  in  a  case  of  fracture,  and 
once  in  necrosis.    My  first  patient  recovered,  but  the  second  died 
from  abscess  in  the  knee-joint,  although  at  the  time  of  the  operation 
there  was  no  indication  of  the  synovial  capsule  of  the  knee-jomt 

being  injured.  .  .  -r 

As  for  the  amputation  at  the  knee-jomt,  I  cannot  conceive  a 
single  efficient  reason  for  its  performance:  no  benefit  is  denved 
from  the  additional  length  of  the  stump ;  the  condyles  of  the  femur 
afford  but  an  iH-formed  base  for  support;  the  large  surface  of  arti- 
cular cartilage  must  retard  the  healing  of  the  wound ;  and  the 
liability  to  subsequent  ulceration  in  the  cartilages  of  the  pateUaand 
femur  as  weU  as  the  greater  severity  of  the  operation,  in  conse- 
quenc^  of  laying  open  so  large  a  joint,  are  all  sufficient  reasons  for 
condemning  this  method  of  amputating.    The  only  modification  of 
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this  operation  which  I  can  consider  admissible,  is  the  sawing 
through  the  femur  immediately  above  the  condyles  :  but  I  have  yet 
to  learn  the  advantage  gained  by  this  additional  length  of  stump, 
and  I  consider  it  a  better  operation  to  amputate  at  the  jimction 
of  the  lower  with  the  middle  third  of  the  thigh. 

Amputation  of  the  thigh. — This  amputation  is  most  frequently 
performed  at  the  lower  third  of  the  thigh,  as  at  that  point  the  stump 
is  left  of  the  most  convenient  length  to  the  patient.  Notwithstand- 
ing the  size  of  the  femoral  artery  and  its  branches,  it  is  in  this 
operation  that  the  compression  of  the  external  iliac  artery  on  the 
pubes  by  the  hand  of  a  skilfiil  assistant,  instead  of  the  employment 
of  the  tourniquet,  is  more  especially  preferable,  as  the  appHcation 
of  that  instrument  prevents  the  contraction  of  the  skin  and  muscles 
for  the  formation  of  a  sufficient  covering  of  soft  parts  to  the  bone; 
on  this  accoimt,  pressm-e  by  the  hand  should  always  be  had  recourse 
to  where  it  is  possible;  and,  moreover,  if  it  be  of^reat  importance 
that  but  little  blood  should  be  lost,  the  latter  method  is  preferable, 
as  much  less  bleeding  will  occur  when  the  pressure  is  made  by  the 
hand  than  when  the  tourniquet  is  employed,  as  the  latter  method 
invariably  leads  to  profuse  venous  bleeding. 

The  amputation  of  the  thigh  may  be  performed  either  by  the 
circular  or  flap  method :  in  a  large  full-sized  thigh  I  consider  the 
circular  method  preferable,  as  in  the  flap  operation  the  weight  of 
the  flaps  is  so  great  that  they  have  a  tendency  to  drag  forcibly  upon 
the  bone,  so  as  to  keep  up  a  degree  of  irritation,  and  to  interfere 
with  the  union  of  the  stump.  The  choice  between  the  two  opera- 
tions ought  not  to  be  a  matter  of  mere  caprice;  I  shall  therefore 
describe  the  mode  of  proceeding  in  each. 

Circular  amputation  at  the  lower  third  of  the  thigh. — The 
patient  being  placed  on  a  table  of  convenient  height,  and  brought 
close  to  its  edge  with  his  back  well  supported,  the  artery  must  be 
compressed  either  by  the  aid  of  an  assistant  or  by  the  tourniquet, 
and  the  extremity  about  to  be  amputated  must  be  firmly  held  by 
an  assistant,  one  hand  grasping  the  knee,  and  the  other  the  leg, 
just  below  the  calf  The  operator  should  place  himself  on  the 
outer  side  of  the  right  limb,  and  on  the  inner  side  of  the  left;  the 
sound  leg  should  be  held  down  out  of  the  way  of  the  surgeon,  who, 
grasping  the  thigh  with  his  left  hand  at  the  precise  point  at  which 
he  intends  to  saw  the  bone,  and  forcibly  retracting  the  skin,  passes 
liis  hand  under  the  thigh  of  the  patient,  and  places  the  heel  of  the 
amputating  Icnife  upon  the  anterior  surface  of  the  limb,  two  inches 
below  the  intended  point  of  section  of  the  bone ;  then  by  one  sweep 
of  the  knife  he  must  carry  it  round  the  thigh  so  as  to  terminate 
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the  incision  with  its  point  where  he  commenced  with  its  heel.  Tliis 
incision  should  cut  thi-ough  the  sldn  and  fascia,  which  ai-e  to  be 
dissected  two  inches  back,  at  the  same  time  being  everted.  The 
heel  of  the  knife  is  again  to  be  placed  on  the  upper  surface  of  the 
muscles,  close  to  the  everted  integuments,  and  these  muscles  are 
aU  to  be  divided  down  to  the  bone ;  but  however  completely  this 
incision  may  be  made,  some  fibres  of  the  deep-seated  muscles  wiU 
still  require  separation  from  the  femur :  this  being  effected,  the 
muscles  will  contract  even  beyond  the  point  to  which  the  skin  is 
everted.    If  the  Hmb  be  very  large,  a  linen  retractor  may  be 
employed  to  draw  back  the  muscles  sufficiently  to  expose  the  point 
at  which  the  bone  is  to  be  sawn  through;  but  if  the  hmb  be  but 
of  moderate  size,  the  hand  of  an  assistant  will  be  sufficient  to  guard 
the  soft  parts  from  the  teeth  of  the  saw. 

The  femoral  artery  and  other  bleeding  vessels  are  to  be  secured 
in  the  usual  manner,  a  bandage  bebag  apphed  around  the  thigh, 
and  the  stump  only  partially  dressed,  leaving  the  perfect  adaptation 
of  the  parts  until  three  or  four  hours  after  the  amputation,  after 
which  aU  danger  of  further  h£emorrhage  may  be  considered  as  past, 
at  least  until  the  period  when  "  secondary  haemorrhage"  is  hable  to 
occur  By  the  term  secondary  hsemorrhage,  as  I  explamed  m  a 
former  lecture,  is  meant  the  bleeding  which  sometimes  results  from 
constitutional  causes,  arising  either  from  the  inabihty  of  the  vital 
powers  of  the  patient  to  seal  up  the  arteries  by  adhesive  matter,  or 
to  resist  the  ulcerative  sepai-ation  of  the  hgatm-es  from  the  vessels 
before  the  latter  had  become  obhterated.  ,      ,   •  ^ 

Amputation  at  the  lower  third  of  the  thigh  by  the  anterior  and 
posterior  flap  method.-The  patient  is  to  be  prepai-ed  and  secured 
as  in  the  last  operation,  and  the  surgeon,  placing  himself  in  the 
same  position  with  relation  to  the  patient  grasps  the  soft  parts  on 
the  anterior  part  of  the  thigh  with  his  left  hand  and,  -smg  them 
from  the  bone,  transfixes  the  hmb  with  a  long  double-edged  knife 
keeping  close  o  the  bone  by  depressing  the  handle  of  the  knife  as 
heTosses  the  femur;  and  then,  by  elevatiiig  the  l-^^e  -  he 
nushes  it  through  the  skin  on  the  opposite  side,  he  secm-es  a  suffi- 
Tentr  a  ge  anterior  flap.    The  posterior  flap  is  then  made  by 
^se  Lg  the  knife  at  the  point  at  which  it  was  first  m  reduced 
and  curving  it  behind  the  femur,  it  is  brought  out  at  the  same 
ZuJe^^L^  by  depressing  the  handle  of  the  knife,  and  then 
tTnosteTor  fltp  is  completed  by  cutting  downwai'ds  a^d  towards 
t  Lrt:  as  in'  makin.^  the  anterior  flap  :  ^^^^^J^ 

separated  from  the  femur  by  a  --^f^^^^'^''''^^^'^^^^^^^^^ 
which  it  is  to  be  sawn  through,  the  flaps  bemg  held  back,  the  saw 
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is  then  to  be  applied  to  the  bone,  and  the  amputation  is  completed; 
the  vessels  being  secui*ed  and  the  stump  dressed  as  in  the  other 
operations. 

When  amputation  of  the  tliigh  is  required  very  high  up,  so 
high,  indeed,  as  to  approach  tlie  trochanter  minor,  the  tourniquet 
should  never  be  used,  but  the  femoral  artery  compressed  by  an 
assistant  upon  the  pubes,  as  the  tourniquet  prevents  the  necessaiy 
retraction  of  the  muscles^  and  indeed,  if  used,  must  be  placed  so 
high  up  as  to  be  neai-ly  incompetent  to  its  purpose.     The  flap 
operation  is  also  in  this  case  preferable  to  the  cuTular,  and  I  have 
in  three  instances  employed  this  method,  as  ah-eady  described  in 
the  amputation  of  the  lower  third  of  the  thigh,  forming  an  anterior 
and  posterior  flap ;  merely  modifying  the  operation  by  making  the 
flaps  much  less  thick,  and  separating  the  greater  portion  of  the 
muscles  from  the  femur  by  the  cii'cular  incision.    In  securing  the 
vessels,  care  must  be  taken  that  the  profunda,  as  well  as  the  super- 
ficial femoral  artery,  is  tied,  as  the  vessels  are  cut  through  very 
close  to  the  point  at  which  the  femoral  artery  usually  divides  into 
its  superficial  and  deep  branches ;  the  stump  should  not  be  dressed 
immediately,  as  the  patient  is  very  Hkely  to  be  faint  from  the 
severity  of  the  operation,  and  the  bleeding  would  probably  not 
occur  until  reaction  had  taken  place;  this  period  is,  indeed,  the 
most  proper  at  which  permanently  to  adapt  the  sm-faces  of  the 
wound.     This  operation  is,  in  my  opinion,  very  nearly  equal,  in 
danger  to  the  patient,  to  the  amputation  at  the  hip-joint;  it  is 
usually  had  recourse  to  in  consequence  of  severe  fractm-e  of  the 
thigh,  and  I  think  I  may  safely  say  should  never  be  employed  in 
cases  of  mahgnant  disease ;  for  as  it  is  admitted  to  be  as  dangerous 
to  the  patient  as  the  amputation  at  the  hip-joint,  the  latter  opera- 
tion should,  I  beheve,  always  be  preferred  in  such  cases,  as  it 
dunmishes  the  habihty  to  the  return  of  the  disease. 

Amputation  of  the  lower  extremity  at  the  hip-joint. — It  is  true 
that  this  is  an  appalling  operation ;  but  so  many  successful  cases 
are  now  recorded  that  there  can  no  longer  remain  any  doubt  of 
the  propriety  of  its  being  classed  in  the  category  of  admissible 
operations.  In  patients  attenuated  from  protracted  disease,  but 
stiU  free  from  organic  lesion  of  any  vital  organ,  the  result  of  this 
operation  is  not  so  much  to  be  dreaded,  although,  when  resorted  to 
in  consequence  of  severe  external  injury  in  a  large  healthy  man 
the  prognosis  must  always  be  considered  as  unfavourable.  I  have 
in  two  cases  made  up  my  mind  as  to  the  propriety  of  pcrformmg 
this  operation,  but  in  both  instances  the  patients  faltered  at  the 
approach  of  the  ordeal.   I  merely  mention  this  to  show  that  I  had 
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duly  considered  the  steps  I  should  adopt;  I  had,  indeed,  gone 
through  on  the  dead  body  the  various  modifications  of  this  operation 
employed  by  different  surgeons.  From  the  experience  thus  gained, 
I  had  determined  upon  foUowing  the  directions  kid  down  by 
Mr.  Guthrie,  but  with  some  slight  variation  which  appeared  to  me 
to  facilitate  the  operation.  Were  I  now  about  to  perform  this 
important  amputation,  the  foUowing  is  the  plan  I  should  certainly 

adopt:  .  ,  ^1  i. 

The  patient  should  be  placed  on  a  low  table,  with  the  nates 
brought  close  to  its  edge,  so  close,  indeed,  as  to  requii-e  careful 
support  to  prevent  him  fi-om  shpping  off.    An  assistant  is  to  com- 
press the  femoral  artery  upon  the  pubes.     The  surgeon  places 
himself  on  the  outside  of  the  affected  hmb,  and  commences  his 
incision  a  little  below  the  centre  of  Poupart's  hgament,  and  just  to 
the  iUac  side  of  the  femoral  vein,  continuing  it  downwards  along 
the  outer  side  of  the  thigh  in  a  semilunar  dh^ection,  and  termi- 
nating it  at  the  tuberosity  of  the  ischium:  this  incision  is  to  be 
carried  quite  down  to  the  bone,  forming  a  thick  semilunar  flap,  which 
has  its  convexity  downwards.    The  flap  is  to  be  dissected  upwards 
from  the  femur  as  high  as  the  summit  of  the  trochanter  major, 
when  the  assistant  is  to  adduct  the  hmb,  and  the  operator  must 
forcibly  direct  his  knife  inwards  and  slightly  upwards  until  he 
brings  it  in  contact  with  the  head  of  the  femur:  by  this  process 
he  cuts  through  all  the  outward  rotators  of  the  thigh  and  lays 
open  the  capsular  hgament  of  the  joint :  the  femur  is  then  to  be 
turned  inwards,  so  that  the  head  of  the  bone  is  made  to  project, 
and  the  edge  of  the  knife  being  passed  between  it  and  the 
acetabulum,  the  ligamentum  teres,  and  the  inner  and  undivided 
portion  of  the  caps^ilar  hgament  are  cut  through   and  the  m- 
Lnal  flap  completed  by  cutting  downwards  along  the  inner  side 
of  the  thigh,  so  as  to  form  a  flap  of  the  same  extent  as  the  external 
one  their  size  having  been  previously  determined  upon  m  relation  to 
the  buS  of  the  limb.    The  bloodvessels  are  then  to  be  secured, 
he  e^es  of  the  flaps  to  be  temporarily  brought  together  by  a 
broad  strip  of  adhesive  plaister,  but  the  stump  should  not  be  wha 
rtermed  clressed  for  tLe  or  four  hours  after  the  operation  has 
Ln  pe  fomed ;  not,  indeed,  until  the  bleeding  has  entirely  ceased 
iUthough  many  different  modes  of  performmg  tl^  ami^utatio 
of  the  Soint  hive  been  proposed  by  Eiighsh  and  Continen 
LgeL.  the  method  I  have  just  described  apP-s  to  -  ^^^^^^^^ 
to  any  other,  both  with  reference  to  the  facility  it  affoids  to  the 
operXr  and  the  exactness  with  which  the  parts  may  be  adapted 
after  the  removal  of  the  thigh.  Amputation  may  also  be  performed 
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at  the  hip-joint  by  making  an  anterior  and  a  posterior  flap,  fol- 
lowing the  same  steps  as  in  amputating  (by  that  method)  in  the 
continuity  of  the  thigh-bone.    The  patient  being  placed  on  the 
table,  iu  the  same  position  as  that  already  described,  and  the 
artery  compressed  on  the  pubes,  a  long  amputating  knife  is  to  be 
passed  horizontally  across  the  thigh,  its  point  being  made  to  enter 
(supposing  it  to  be  the  right  thigh)  about  an  inch  below  the  ante- 
rior and  superior  spinous  process  of  the  ileum,  and  being  pushed 
close  to  the  head  of  the  femur,  so  as  to  include  as  much  of  the 
soft  pai'ts  as  possible,  is  to  make  its  exit  on  the  inner  side  of  the 
thigh,  so  that  it  may  pierce  the  gracihs  muscle  and  skin,  close  to 
the  ramus  of  the  pubes ;  the  anterior  flap  may  be  completed  by 
cutting  do^ynwards  to  a  greater  or  less  extent,  according  to  the 
size  of  the  thigh.    The  hmb  is  now  to  be  forcibly  abducted  and 
depressed,  so  as  to  render  the  head  of  the  bone  prominent ;  the 
capsulai'  hgament  is  now  to  be  freely  divided,  and  the  joint  being 
thus  opened,  the  Hgamentum  teres  is  to  be  cut  through  with  the 
remainder  of  the  capsular  hgament ;  the  knife  is  then  to  be  carried 
behind  the  head  of  the  femur,  and  by  cutting  downwards  and  back- 
wards, taking  care  to  clear  the  trochanter  major,  the  posterior  flap 
is  formed,  and  the  hmb  removed.    The  arteries  of  the  posterior 
flap  should  first  be  secured,  as  the  principal  bleeding  results  from 
the  anastomosing  branches  of  the  internal  ihac  artery,  and  also 
because  the  femoral  is  already  under  the  perfect  command  of  the 
assistant.    The  treatment  of  the  stump,  as  to  dressing,  is  precisely 
the  same  as  in  the  amputation  last  described.     Some  surgeons  re- 
commend a  modification  of  this  operation,  maldng  a  very  small 
anterior  flap,  and  the  posterior  one  sufiiciently  large  to  cover  the 
whole  of  the  space  rendered  vacant  by  the  removal  of  the  thigh, 
I  do  not  myself  perceive  the  advantage  of  this  plan,  which  has,  I 
beheve,  been  adopted  only  on  the  supposition  that  after  the  femoral 
artery  is  tied,  there  is  no  longer  a  sufficient  supply  of  blood  to  the 
anterior  flap  to  maintain  vitahty  of  the  stump. 

The  amputation  at  the  hip-joint  is  an  operation  attended  with 
so  much  danger,  that  it  ought  never  to  be  undertaken  without  the 
most  careful  consideration,  and  never,  I  think,  where  the  slightest 
alternative  is  left  to  the  surgeon  to  amputate  just  below  the  tro- 
chanter minor. 

In  concluding  my  lectures  upon  amputation,  I  am  desirous  of 
making  a  few  remarks  upon  some  points  of  interest  connected  with 
the  subject,  partictdarly  as  to  the  time  at  which  amputations  ought 
to  be  performed,  and  the  after  effects  of  such  operations.  The 
period  at  which  an  amputation  is  performed  is  a  much  more  im- 
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portant  consideration  than  the  method  emploj^ed  in  the  operation; 
in  the  former  the  judgment  and  acumen  of  the  surgeon  find  ample 
field,  whereas  the  latter  is  a  matter  of  mere  skill  of  hand,  and 
forms  a  very  inferior  branch  of  our  science.    It  cannot  fail  to  have 
struck  the  minds  even  of  those  whose  hospital  practice  is  but  limited, 
that  the  amount  of  mortality  after  primary  amputations— that 
is,  after  amputations  rendered  necessary  by  severe  injuries,  far 
exceeds  that  after  amputations  consequent  upon  disease.  This 
must  at  first  sight  appear  somewhat  remarkable  when  we  remember 
that  in  the  former  case  the  subjects  are  generaUy  strong  and 
healthy,  and  in  the  prime  of  hfe,  while  in  the  latter  they  are 
reduced  and  weakened  by  disease.    The  statistics  of  amputation 
show,  however,  that  the  proportion  of  deaths  from  the  consequences 
of  what  is  called  primary  amputation  is  much  gi-eater  than  that  after 
secondary  operation ;  at  the  same  time  I  do  not  beheve  that  suffi- 
cient care  is  taken,  in  compihng  tables  of  the  comparative  mortahty, 
to  define  distinctly  the  difference  between  the  primary  and  secondary 
operations;  when,  for  instance,  time  is  given  after  an  accident  for  the 
constitution  to  become  affected  by  the  reaction  reqmred  to  produce 
reparation,  I  should  consider  that  the  moment  is  passed  at  which 
the  amputation  could  be  properly  termed  primary;  by  reaction  I 
do  not  mean  merely  that  re-estabhshment  of  the  circulation  which 
constitutes  recovery  from  coUapse;  but  the  supervention  of  a  febiile 
action  consequent  upon  the  injury. 

When  a  violent  mechanical  injury  is  inflicted  upon  the  human 
body  every  part  of  its  vital  system  sympathizes;  the  heart  the 
stomach,  the  liver-aU  are  impHcated:  this  sympathy  is  no  doubt 
produced  through  the  medium  of  the  nervous  system  ;  it  is  that 
which  receives  the  first  shock,  and  which  transmits  the  effect  to 
the  different  organs  of  the  body-such  a  shock  to  the  system  is 
sometimes  the  cause  of  immediate  death;  but  it  usually  passes 
away  and  the  various  organs  are  restored  more  or  less  completely  to 
their  natural  state,  but  the  impress  of  the  morbid  influence  remams, 
the  restorative  power  of  the  system  at  large  bemg  as  it  were  m 
abeyance,  if  not  to  a  certain  extent  destroyed.    It  is  under  these 
circumstances  that  primary  amputations  so  often  prove  unsuccess 
ful     When  the  constitution  of  the  patient  is  sufficiently  good  to 
enable  him  to  survive  the  first  shock,  the  surgeon  may  awai  a 
favourable  opportunity  of  amputating,  and  f^^^^'^l'^l'^' 
recovery  of  the  patient  are  very  much  increased.  ^  ^  ^  refle 
upon  this  subject  it  will,  I  think,  at  once  appear  probable  that  tl^ 
greater  amount  of  mortality  in  primary  --^^'^'^'^^^^^^^^^^^ 
the  peeuHax  condition  of  the  system  at  the  tmie  of  the  opeiation. 
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what  this  condition  is  does  not  clearly  appear;  but  at  the  same 
time  we  can  easily  conceive  that  when  the  whole  of  the  vital  powers 
are  so  violently  depressed^  the  blood  itself  may  undergo  a  change 
not  easily  overcome,  and  reqviiring  time  before  it  is  restored  to  its 
normal  state.  Perhaps,  after  all,  the  most  dangerous  period  in 
performing  ampvTtation  after  mechanical  injmy  is  that  which  is, 
as  it  were,  intermediate  to  the  primary  and  secondary  effects 
of  the  mischief ;  this  is  the  time  in  which  irritative  fever  is  kept  up 
by  the  local  injury  :  this  state  of  the  system  is  indicated  by  a  quick 
pulse,  loss  of  appetite,  and  the  other  signs  of  constitutional  disorder. 
In  injury  to  the  lower  extremities  it  is  particularly  dangerous  to 
perform  the  operation  at  this  period ;  the  attention  of  the  surgeon 
ought  therefore  to  be  whoUy  directed  to  the  improvement  of  the 
constitutional  symptoms,  the  only  local  treatment  being  such  as 
would  tend  to  lessen  irritability.  As  the  "  intermediate  amputa- 
tion" appears  to  be  thus  dangerous,  it  is  evidently  better,  in 
case  of  an  accident  which  renders  amputation  necessary,  to  ampu- 
tate at  once,  running  the  risk  of  the  danger  attendant  upon 
primary  amputation,  or  to  wait  until  the  intermediate  period 
be  passed,  and  then  to  perform  the  secondary  operation.  That 
the  mere  operation  of  amputation  bears  no  kind  of  relation 
in  its  effects  upon  the  system  to  that  produced  in  accidents  by 
machinery,  by  shot,  crushing  of  limbs  by  waggons,  &c.,  is  well 
known,  and  probably  these  effects  are  in  proportion  to  the  shock 
produced  upon  the  nervous  centres.  When  amputation  follows 
as  the  consequence  of  disease  there  is  nothing  but  the  effect  of 
the  operation  itself  to  overcome ;  moreover,  the  surgeon  has  the 
opportunity  of  preparing  his  patient  beforehand  and  of  deferring 
his  operation  until  he  perceives  that  the  most  favourable  moment 
has  arrived.  The  fact  is,  that  the  mortahty  following  upon  opera- 
tions appears  to  be  altogether  independent  of  the  operation  itself, 
and  to  depend  upon  the  effect  previously  produced  on  the  consti- 
tution. These  considerations  should  always  weigh  with  the  surgeon 
in  determining  the  question  of  amputation ;  for,  as  a  broad  principle, 
it  may  be  taken,  that  amputations  performed  for  disease,  if  executed 
with  proper  skill,  and  with  precautions  as  to  the  preparation  of  the 
patient,  are  very  seldom  fatal ;  whereas  in  those  which  are  requisite 
in  consequence  of  severe  injury,  and  which  are  performed  while  the 
system  is  under  the  depressing  influence  generated  by  the  shock  to 
the  nervous  system,  the  result  is  always  to  be  looked  for  with  some 
misgiving,  experience  having  proved  that  in  such  instances  the  pro- 
portion of  fatal  cases  far  exceeds  those  in  which  disease  has  rendered 
amputation  necessary. 
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DISTORTIONS  OF  JOINTS. 


Origin  of  the  disorder;  question  whether  local  or  constitutional; 
connexion  with  nervous  system — Result  of  debility — Treatment 
—  Orthopedy  and  tenotomy —Effects  of  distortion;  considera- 
tions which  ought  to  regulate  the  treatment— Use  of  apparatus; 
management  of  apparatus — Precautions  required — Division  of 
tendons  Description  of  the  operation — After-treatment. 

The  normal  form  of  the  various  structm-es  of  the  human  body- 
can  only  be  developed  dm-ing  the  foetal  period,  or  maintained  after 
birth,  by  means  of  a  due  exercise  of  all  its  functions;  when  these 
are  in  perfect  operation,  man  appears  under  the  characteristic  form 
and  size  which  experience  has  taught  us  to  recognise  as  distiactive 
of  his  land.  If  either  before  or  after  birth  any  intemiption  occurs 
to  those  natural  actions  by  which  the  nutrition  and  growth  of  the 
body  are  effected,  it  often  happens  that  deviations  from  natural 
form  are  the  consequence,  giving  rise,  if  they  occui-  during  foetal 
life,  to  monstrous  and  anomalous  beings,  and  if  at  a  later  period,  to 
malformed  hmbs,  contractions  of  joints,  &c.  Many  of  these  con- 
genital malformations  are  completely  beyond  the  reach  of  surgery, 
being  produced,  as  they  are,  by  an  arrest  of  nutrition,  and  the 
consequent  absence  of  portions  of  organs,  or  even  of  entu-e  hmbs. 

With  the  physiological  causes  of  such  deformities  it  is  not  my 
intention  to  concern  myself,  in  the  present  lecture  :  I  shall  confine 
my  remarks  to  those  deformities  arising  from  contraction  of  jomts, 
congenital  or  otherwise,  which  are  amenable  to  sm-gical  treatment. 

Contractions  of  joints,  and  other  abnormal  conditions  connected 
with  the  muscular  system,  are  not  confined  to  any  pai-ticulai'  region. 

The  head,  the  trunk,  the  pelvis,  and  the  joints  of  the  superior 
and  inferior  extremities,  are  all  subject  to  the  deformities  arising 
from  permanent  muscular  contraction;  the  same  may  be  said  of  the 
muscles  of  the  eyes,  as  in  strabismus.  The  effect  of  these  contrac 
tions  upon  limbs  is  such  as  must  have  early  attracted  the  attention 
of  surgeons,  and  it  is  probable,  that  even  at  a  very  remote  period 
in  the  history  of  our  science,  attempts  were  made  to  remove  the 
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distortion  consequent  upon  this  condition.  Such  attempts  were, 
however,  doubtless  very  rude  in  theii-  character,  and  consisted  in  aU 
Hkelihood  of  a  simple  appUcation  of  mechanical  force  by  means  of 
bandages  or  other  appai-atus.  Hippocrates  has  described  such  distor- 
tions, and  the  means  to  be  adopted  for  their  cure ;  and  some  authors 
have  contended,  upon  the  authority  of  a  passage  which  occurs  in  his 
works,  that  he  was  acquainted  with  the  operation  for  the  division  of 
the  tendo-AchilHs  in  club-foot.  However  this  may  be,  the  treat- 
ment of  distortions  of  the  joints  upon  scientific  principles  is  an 
invention  which  belongs  to  modern  surgery;  as  the  operation  of 
tenotomy  was  probably  first  performed  in  the  latter  pai't  of  the  past 
century,  an  authentic  account  being  extant  of  an  operation  of  this 
kind  performed  in  1784. 

Before  I  come  to  speak  of  the  means  of  curing  contractions  of 
the  joints,  there  are  some  points  which  it  is  important  to  consider, 
inasmuch,  as  by  them,  the  system  of  treatment  to  be  adopted  in 
a  great  measure  depends.  Firstly,  then,  as  to  the  origin  of  these 
deformities  ?  Is  the  disease  entirely  local,  or  does  it  take  its  com- 
mencement in  disorder  of  some  one  of  the  centres  of  vital  action  ? 
Some  surgeons  have  beheved  that  the  cause  of  the  deformity  is  in 
malformation  or  deficiency  of  the  bones,  existing  congenitaUy,  or 
supervening  at  a  later  period,  owing  to  a  defect  in  nutrition  from 
some  local  or  vital  cause.  Curvature  of  the  spine  has  been  sup- 
posed to  arise  in  many  instances  from  an  abnormal  form  of  the 
vertebr£e,  and  club-foot  from  deficiency  of  the  bones  of  the  ankle, 
or  malformation  of  those  of  the  tarsus ;  it  is  impossible,  how- 
ever, to  explain  upon  this  principle  the  various  complicated  spinal 
curvatures  which  often  take  place  in  such  contrary  dn-ections,  and 
the  immediate  cause  of  which  can  only  be  referred  to  ii-regular  con- 
traction of  the  muscles  of  the  spine.  Although  the  direct  cause 
of  many  of  these  deformities,  both  of  the  spine  and  extremities, 
arises  without  doubt  from  the  permanent  contraction  of  the  muscles 
of  the  part,  we  must,  I  think,  come  to  the  conclusion  that  this 
muscular  contraction  is  itself  only  a  secondary  effect,  and  that  the 
origin  of  the  complaint  must  be  sought  much  deeper;  we  know  that 
the  relation  of  the  nervous  and  muscular  systems  is  of  that  intimate 
character,  that  one  of  the  strongest  indications  of  nervous  lesion 
is  spasmodic  muscular  action,  such  as  marks,  for  instance,  convul- 
sions, epilepsy,  and  other  nervous  disorders  of  a  similar  kind.  May 
we  class  tetanus  among  these  nervous  affections  ?  If  so,  have  a 
further  and  yet  stronger  evidence  of  the  efl'ects  of  nervous  irrita- 
tion upon  the  muscles.    These  deformities  are  sometimes  symme- 
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trical,  that  is  to  say,  club-foot  occurs  congenitally  in  both  feet  of 
the  same  individual ;  it  is  difficult  to  suppose  that  any  merely  local 
influence  could  exist  at  the  same  moment  in  both  lower  extremities, 
so  as  to  produce  equally  the  same  effects  upon  them;  is  it  not  more 
rational  to  believe  that  one  cause,  central  to  the  system,  or  at  least 
generally  diffused  through  it,  produced  the  deformity  in  the  feet 
through  the  medium  of  the  nerves  which  were  primarily  affected? 
When  the  distortion  is  once  estabhshed,  it  is  clear  that  the  position 
into  which  the  bones  are  drawn  by  the  contraction  of  the  muscles 
may  become  a  source  of  increased  irritation  and  deformity;  and 
the  difficulty  of  cure  may  be  rendered  much  greater  by  the  readi- 
ness with  which  bones  in  an  abnormal  position  adapt  themselves  to 
the  circumstances  under  which  they  are  placed;  it  is  probably  from 
the  change  which  the  bones  had  thus  undergone  in  some  cases  in 
which  the  opportunity  was  obtained  of  dissecting  the  parts,  that 
many  surgeons  have  fallen  into  the  belief  that  the  primary  defect 
lay  in  the  bones. 

As  the  lesions  of  the  nervous  system  do  not  always  commence 
idiopathically  in  the  nerves  themselves,  the  cause  of  the  permanent 
muscular  contractions  which  produce  these  deformities  may  per- 
haps, in  many  cases,  be  traced  to  disorders  of  the  spinal  cord,  or 
even  to  the  brain  itself.    Delpech,  who  originally  advocated  the 
doctrine  that  club-foot  depended  upon  malformation  of  the  bones 
of  the  tarsus,  after  a  while  abandoned  it,  and  cites  cases  to  show 
the  influence  of  nervous  disorders  in  producing  contractions  of  the 
joints.     He  relates,  among  others,  the  case  of  a  woman  who  was 
seized  with  contraction  of  the  fingers  and  toes,  after  a  disease  of 
the  spine  in  the  lumbar  region ;  another,  of  a  soldier  who  was 
struck  by  a  bullet  in  the  thigh,  the  popHteal  nerve  being  injured ; 
complete  varus  followed  this  accident,  although,  of  course,  the  patient 
had  reached  an  age  at  wliich  the  bones  are  completely  developed. 
Although  in  cases  of  club-foot  or  hand,  torticollis,  and  other 
decided  distortions  in  which  there  is  powerful  contraction  of  the 
muscles,  the  primary  cause  must,  I  tliink,  be  constitutional  disorder ; 
in  spinal  curvature,  attended  by  diseased  vertebrae,  the  cause  is 
certainly  local ;  wlule  there  is,  again,  another  class  of  deformity, 
particularly  of  the  spine,  which  must  be  referred  to  mere  debility 
of  the  muscles— a  debihty  more  or  less  partial,  however,  and  which 
has  the  effect  of  destroying  the  equilibrium  or  antagonism  of  the 
muscular  force,  the  spine  becoming  consequently  bent  towards  the 
side  of  the  preponderating  muscular  power,  like  a  bow.    Now,  it  is 
evident  that  the  treatment  of  these  deformities,  to  be  rational,  must 
be  regulated  entirely  by  the  considerations  which  relate  to  their 
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cause,  as  the  treatment  wMcli  would  be  most  beneficial  in  one 
class  of  cases  would  be  likely  to  gi-eatly  increase  the  mischief  in 
another;  as  an  example  of  this,  let  us  take  curvature  of  the  spine. 
If  this  deformity  arise  from  mere  musculai'  debility,  causing  want 
of  antagonism  and  loss  of  equilibrium,  the  most  effective  and 
rational  treatment  would  be  judicious  exercise  of  the  muscles  of 
the  part — dii-ected  particidarly  to  those  which  were  in  a  weakened 
state;  and  the  use  of  apparatus,  or  the  interdiction  of  exercise, 
would  in  aU  probabihty  tend  to  increase  the  disease  by  promoting 
the  debihty.  If,  on  the  other  hand,  the  deformity  be  the  conse- 
quence of,  or  accompanied  by,  diseased  vertebrae,  perfect  rest  would 
be  the  proper  method  of  treatment,  and  exercise  would  operate  most 
injuriously  by  increasing  the  irritation  of  the  parts.  These  remarks 
serve  to  show  that  the  first  point  of  consideration  for  the  surgeon 
is  the  cause  of  the  disorder. 

The  treatment  of  difformities  of  the  joints  arranges  itself  under 
two  heads — orthopedij  or  the  restoration  to  the  normal  form  by 
means  of  apparatus  only,  and  tenotomy  or  the  division  of  contracted 
muscles  or  their  tendons.  Before  I  enter  upon  the  subject  of 
treatment  I  must,  however,  say  a  few  words  respecting  the  effects 
of  these  difformities,  and  it  is  necessary  that  the  surgeon  should 
give  proper  consideration  to  these,  particularly  as  some  of  the  latter 
are  rarely  if  ever  cured.  We  can  clearly  understand  that  when 
viscera  positively  essential  to  life  are  enclosed  within  cavities 
bounded  by  unyielding  parietes,  the  preservation  of  the  normal 
form  and  capacity  of  such  cavities  must  be  of  the  highest  importance 
to  the  proper  fulfilment  of  the  functions  of  the  contained  organs. 
A  malformed  pelvis  in  the  female  may  interfere  with  the  proper 
development  of  the  foetus  in  utero,  and  at  the  moment  of  parturition 
endanger  the  life  of  the  mother  as  well  as  that  of  the  child.  How 
often  has  the  physician  occasion  to  refer  chronic  disease  of  the 
chest,  or  even  its  acute  disorders,  to  distortion  of  the  spine  ?  Disease 
of  the  heart,  and  phthisis,  may  doubtless  almost  equally  often  be 
traced  to  this  cause;  and  indeed  the  evil  effects  produced  upon 
the  system  by  such  malformations  are  numberless.  At  the  same 
time  the  effect  of  even  spinal  distortion  upon  the  vital  functions  is 
extremely  uncertain,  and  seems  to  be  influenced  by  the  constitu- 
tion of  the  patient.  This  is  evident,  because  in  some  instances  the 
organs  contained  in  the  cavities  affected  by  great  distortion  of  the 
spine,  continue  healthily  to  perform  their  natural  functions.  Dis- 
tortions may  exist  in  other  parts  of  the  body  as  well  as  the 
spine,  without  any  interference  with  the  vital  functions;  under 
such  circumstances  the  surgeon  is  of  course  only  called  upon  to 
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restore  tlie  normal  form  of  the  part, — an  undertakmg  wliich  it  seems 
to  me  he  ought  to  enter  upon  with  circumspection,  from  the  fear 
that  any  interference  on  his  part,  so  far  from  producing  a  cure,  or 
even  improvement,  may  be  a  soiirce  of  considerable  mischief. 
Severe  treatment  of  some  of  these  difformities  may  be  attended 
by  danger,  and  the  result  may  be  the  estabhshment  of  a  condition 
in  many  respects  worse  than  that  which  existed  in  the  first  in- 
stance. 

Referring  to  what  I  have  already  said  respecting  the  probabihty 
of  distortions  of  the  joints  arising  from  a  constitutional  cause,  it  will 
be  seen  that  the  administration  of  internal  remedies  ought  often  to 
precede  both  the  use  of  apparatus  and  the  operation  of  dividing  the 
tendons  of  the  contracted  muscles ;  for  where  can  be  the  advantage 
of  attempting  to  restore  the  parts  by  mechanical  force  to  their  proper 
form,  while  the  abnormal  vital  influence  which  produced  the  deviation 
is  still  possibly  in  operation  ?    The  first  rational  indication  is  to  ex- 
amine into  the  state  of  the  constitution ;  and  if  there  be  any  ti-aces 
of  general  disturbance,  or  of  the  lesion  of  any  system,  to  which  the 
muscular  contractions  can  be  referred,  although  the  connexion 
between  the  supposed  cause  and  its  eflPect  be  never  so  remote,  consti- 
tutional treatment  should  be  employed.  Applying  mechanical  appa- 
ratus to  cure  contraction  of  a  joint,  whHe  the  cause  of  that  con- 
traction is  still  remaining  in  force,  is  very  like  tying  up  the  hmbs 
of  a  patient  in  the  hope  of  curing  the  jactitations  of  chorea.  It  may 
be,  and  uideed  is  in  most  cases,  unpossible  to  point  out  the  existence 
of' a  constitutional  cause  of  these  permanent  contractions,  but  this 
may  hkewise  be  said  of  tic  douloureux  and  other  disorders  always 
referred  to  the  nervous  system ;  yet  who  can  doubt  that  the  most 
rational  treatment  of  those  nervous  afi"ections  is  constitutional,  even 
although  their  manifestations  be  enth-ely  local  ?  There  exists,  how- 
ever, one  peculiar  circumstance  in  distortion  ai-isingfrom  contraction 
of  the  muscles  :  viz.,  muscular  contraction  in  its  normal  development 
is  a  vital  action  depending  upon  some  impression  connnunicated 
through  the  medium  of  the  nervous  system,  and  ceasmg  as  soon  as 
that  impression  itself  passes  away;  but  when  the  contraction  has  be- 
come permanent,  as  in  the  case  of  club-foot,  for  example,  the  contrac- 
tions have  become  so  habitual  to  the  muscles  that  even  after  the 
cause  has  ceased,  the  eftect,  that  is,  the  contraction,  remains  per- 
manent.   There  is  still  another  point  to  be  considered;  the  bones 
and  ligaments  accommodate  themselves  to  the  abnormal  form  of 
the  ioint,  and  are  reduced  to  a  condition  fi-om  which  nothmg  but 
mechanical  force  can  relieve  them,  or  rather,  enable  them  to  eman- 
cipate themselves.  Thus  we  see  that  constitutional  treatment  must 
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of  itself  be  quite  insufficient  to  the  restoration  of  these  diflFormities, 
however  important  and  necessary  it  may  be,  as  a  preparatory  step 
to  the  use  of  apparatus,  or  to  the  performance  of  a  surgical  operation 
to  remove  the  contraction  of  the  muscles.  By  the  use  of  apparatus 
I  must  not  be  understood  to  confine  myself  merely  to  contrivances 
intended  to  di'aw  the  deformed  Kmb  into  its  natural  shape,  or  to 
support  parts  apparently  incapable  of  sustaining  themselves  against 
the  natm-al  efforts  of  the  muscles.  I  mean  to  include  also  apparatus 
for  the  administration  of  appropriate  gymnastic  exercise, — a  system 
of  treatment  vehich,  under  judicious  medical  superintendence,  can- 
not be  too  highly  considered,  in  relation  to  that  kind  of  difformity, 
pai'ticularly  of  the  spiue,  arising,  as  I  have  mentioned  before,  from 
loss  of  antagonistic  power  in  the  muscles  of  the  different  sides. 
In  the  apphcation  of  orthopedy  to  the  restoration  of  the  normal 
form  of  a  contracted  joint,  it  must  be  remarked  that  the  object  is 
to  effect  a  change  iu  the  relationship  of  the  parts,  by  their  con- 
tinued forcible  traction  towards  their  natural  position.  It  has,  how- 
ever, been  considered  by  some  surgeons  advisable  to  apply  the  force 
suddenly  and  with  sufficient  violence  to  overcome  at  once  the 
impediment  to  the  restoration  to  natural  position  ;  but  there  can  be 
no  doubt  that  in  such  cases  it  would  generally  be  more  rational 
to  resort  to  the  operation  of  tenotomy,  as  the  history  of  orthopedy 
shows  that  such  an  employment  of  force,  far  from  producing  the 
cm'ative  effects  expected  from  it,  has  often  been  the  cause  of  de- 
formities worse  than  that  agamst  which  the  treatment  was  directed, 
although  it  must  be  clear  that  the  principles  both  of  orthopedy  and 
tenotomy  are  apphcable  to  contractions  of  any  of  the  joints  of  the 
body.  I  shall,  in  the  remarks  I  have  to  make  upon  the  treatment 
of  distortion,  take  as  an  example  club-foot. 

I  shall  not  describe  minutely  the  kind  of  apparatus  used  for 
the  purpose  of  straightening  a  joint;  the  sm'gical  instrument  makers 
have  given  us  a  great  variety  of  these.  Suffice  it  to  say,  that  some 
precautions  are  necessary  in  its  use,  and  that  its  duty  is  merely  to 
continue  a  force  already  exerted  on  the  part  by  the  hands  before 
the  apparatus  is  fixed.  It  must  not  be  expected  that  the  part  can 
be  immediately  restored  to  its  natural  position;  the  impediments  to 
this  can  only  be  judiciously  overcome  by  patience  and  continued 
tension.  Close  watching  of  the  effects  produced  by  the  apparatus  is 
requisite,  or  it  may  so  interfere  with  the  nutrition  of  the  parts 
submitted  to  the  pressure,  as  to  cause  sloughing,  or,  what  is  more 
common,  excoriations  and  consequent  violent  inflammation.  These 
accidents  operate  badly  in  two  ways  :  in  the  first  place  they  re-act 
upon  the  patient's  healthy  and  so  retard  the  cure ;  and,  in  the 
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second,  tliey  interrupt  the  progress  of  the  treatment  itself.  It  also 
sometimes  happens,  in  the  application  of  this  apparatus,  as  in  the  use 
of  compression  for  the  cure  of  aneurism,  that  the  pain  is  excessively 
great:  this  is  felt  chiefly  in  the  sole  of  the  foot,  where  the  pressure 
necessary  to  hend  the  ankle-joint  is  applied.  It  has  heen  shown  by 
writers  on  this  subject  that  the  amount  of  deformity  does  not  much 
affect  the  question  of  cure — that  is  to  say,  the  difficulty  of  cure  is 
not  proportionate  to  the  distortion,  the  most  important  considera- 
tion being  the  degree  of  change  which  may  have  taken  place  in 
the  parts;  for  of  course  the  greater  the  alteration  in  the  shape 
of  the  bones  and  the  adaptation  of  the  hgaments,  the  greater  will 
be  the  difficulty  experienced  in  restoring  them  to  their  natural 
state.  The  employment  of  orthopedic  treatment  is  not  merely 
confined  to  those  cases  in  which  the  division  of  the  tendons  is  con- 
sidered inapphcable ;  it  may  often  be,  and  indeed  is  generally,  in 
some  form,  employed  as  an  adjunct  to  tenotomy,  an  apparatus  bemg 
necessary  to  the  restoration  and  maintenance  of  the  part  in  its 
proper  position  during  the  cure. 

I  shall  now  describe  to  you  the  nature  of  the  operation  of 
tenotomy: — By  Tenotomy  I  mean  to  speak  of  the  division  of 
muscles,  tendons,  or  other  fibrous  tissues  connected  with  muscles. 
This  operation  is  perhaps  most  frequently  performed  upon  the 
tendons  of  the  foot  for  the  cure  of  some  form  of  club-foot.  Although 
said  to  have  originated  in  Holland  in  1685,  the  first  known 
operation  of  this  kind  was  performed,  as  I  have  aheady  said,  at  the 
end  of  the  last  century ;  after  this,  many  surgeons,  percei^dng  the 
value  of  the  treatment,  followed  it,  although  with  questionable 
success.   It  is  to  Strommeyer  that  we  owe  its  present  position 
among  estabhshed  surgical  operations.    The  efi"orts  of  the  other 
surgeons  who  had  attempted  the  operation  were  isolated,  but 
Strommeyer,  in  1831,  revived  this  treatment,  pubhshed  accounts 
of  his  success  in  several  cases,  and  became  ultimately  the  means  of 
placing  it  upon  a  firm  basis.    There  were  many  reasons  why  in 
earher  days  of  surgery  the  progress  of  an  operation  like  tenotomy 
would  be  retarded ;  the  supposed  danger  of  wounding  a  tendon;  the 
liability  to  inflammation  of  theii'  sheaths  when  tendons  were  m- 
jured  were  much  exaggerated  sources  of  fear;  it  was  also  believed 
that  when  divided,  the  means  of  union  fixed  the  tendon  in  its 
sheath  and,  preventing  it  from  sliding,  destroyed  more  or  less  the 
function  of  the  part.    Whatever  may  be  the  part  of  the  body  m 
which  tlie  contraction  has  occurred,  the  principles  of  the  division  of 
the  muscles  or  their  tendons  to  remove  the  tension,  must  be  the 
same.    In  many  cases  the  division  of  one  tendon  is  sufficient,  but 
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in  otliers  in  wliicli  the  distortion  is  more  complicated,  the  conse- 
cutive division  of  several  of  the  tendons  of  the  part  may  be  re- 
quired.   Certain  principles  ought  always  to  guide  the  surgeon  in 
this  operation ;  in  the  first  place  the  integument  and  parts  over- 
lying the  tendon  to  be  divided  ought  to  be  as  little  injui-ed  as 
possible,  the  incision  or  rather  puncture,  by  which  the  tendon  is 
reached  being  as  small  as  is  compatible  with  the  introduction  and 
apphcation  of  the  knife  to  the  tendon.    After  the  division  of  the 
tendon,  the  part  (the  foot  for  instance)  should  not  be  brought  forcibly 
into  its  natural  position ;  the  external  incision  should  be  first 
allowed  to  heal  entirely,  and  then  the  extending  apparatus  applied, 
and  the  extension  gradually  but  constantly  maintained.  The 
operation  of  the  apparatus  must  be  kept  up  until  the  foot  is 
completely  restored  to  its  normal  shape  and  position,  or  at  least 
as  nearly  as  may  be,  and  even  after  this  is  effected,  and  the  cure 
seems  to  be  complete,  the  use  of  the  apparatus  must  be  continued 
for  some  time  to  prevent  any  retui-n  of  the  contraction.  The  exten- 
sion, by  means  of  the  apparatus,  must  be  carried  on  with  great 
caution.  Sometimes  the  difformity  is  easily  overcome  after  the  divi- 
sion of  the  tendon,  at  others  the  resistance  continues  to  be  very 
great,  requiring,  of  coiirse,  more  caution  in  the  use  of  the  apparatus. 
One  point  of  importance  I  may  mention  here  to  which  I  alluded  in 
speaking  of  orthopedy ;  this  is,  to  be  very  careful  respecting  the 
pressure  of  the  instrument,  and  to  protect  the  parts  from  unequal 
tension  by  bandages  and  wadding,  otherwise  the  great  pain  or  the 
mechanical  effects  of  the  apparatus  upon  the  structures  will  not 
improbably  render  all  measures  abortive.    Before  I  go  through 
the  different  steps  of  the  operation  of  tenotomy  there  are  a  few 
points  of  consideration  connected  with  the  operation  itself  which 
demand  attention.  In  performing  the  operation,  or  rather  in  form- 
ing beforehand  his  plan  of  operating,  the  surgeon  should  never 
forget  the  object  of  tenotomy — viz.,  the  rehef  of  distortion  by 
dividing  the  tendon  of  the  muscle  or  muscles  which  are  in  a  state 
of  tension.  Now  it  will  be  perceived  at  once  that  this  distortion  of 
a  limb  may  depend  upon  the  contraction  of  more  than  one 
muscle,  consequently  it  may  be  necessary  to  divide  more  than 
one  tendon :  of  course  the  surgeon  must  be  guided  entnely  by 
circumstances;  but  if  we  take  a  glance  at  the  ordinary  varieties 
of  club-foot,  my  meaning  wiU  be  rendered   clearer.  Fu'stly, 
then,  in  the  distortion  termed  pes  equinus,  in  which  the  heel  is 
raised  and  the  patient  walks  entirely  upon  the  toes  and  the  ball 
of  the  foot,  it  is  the  muscles  of  the  calf  of  the  leg  which  are  con- 
tracted, and  therefore  the  division  of  the  tendo-AchiUis  alone  may 
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be  expected  to  be  sufficient  to  release  the  foot ;  but  in  the  lateral 
distortions,  varus  and  valgus,  as  they  are  called,  according  as  the 
sole  of  the  foot  is  turned  outwards  or  inwards,  the  peronei,  tibialis 
posticus,  and  flexor  muscles  of  the  toes  may  all  be  imphcated  as 
well  as  those  of  the  calf;  therefore  the  division  of  the  tendo-Achillis 
will  not  alone  be  sufficient  to  permit  of  the  foot  being  restored 
to  its  normal  position.    When  therefore  the  division  of  one  tendon 
does  not  hberate  the  contracted  limb  so  that  it  may  be  restored  to 
its  natural  form,  and  at  the  same  time  in  the  attempt  to  restore 
the  part,  other  tendons  become  tense  and  sahent,  it  will  show 
that  the  contraction  depended  upon  other  muscles  than  that  of  the 
first  divided  tendon;  and  consequently  the  tendon  which  maintains 
the  contraction  ought  hkewise  to  be  divided,  and  so  on,  even  with 
others,  if  necessity  requires  their  division  to  set  the  limb  at  liberty. 
This  kind  of  procedure  must  nevertheless  be  conducted  with  due 
consideration,  for  although,  after  the  division  of  the  main  tendon,  the 
part  be  not  capable  of  restoration  to  its  proper  position,  it  does  not 
always  foUow  that  the  surgeon  should  go  on  cutting  tendons  un- 
advisedly until  the  contracted  hmb  can  be  rendered  perfectly 
flexible ;  it  must  be  remembered  that  all  the  tissues  have  acquired 
the  habit  of  contraction  independently  of  that  diseased  permanent 
contraction  which  constitutes  the  distortion.    When  therefore  the 
tendon  or  tendons  in  which  the  defect  primarily  exists  ai-e  divided, 
even  if  some  contraction  still  remain,  it  should  be  left  to  the  ex- 
tending power  of  an  orthopedic  apparatus  to  overcome  it;  and  there 
is  a  prospect  of  this  treatment  being  successful  if  the  ultimate  con- 
traction  depend,  as  I  have  said  above,  upon  habit  and  not  upon 

There  is  another  point  which  should  be  borne  in  mind  in  per- 
forming the  operation  of  tenotomy  on  any  part  of  the  body ;  the 
intention  of  this  operation,  so  far  as  refers  to  the  operation  itself,  is 
to  add  to  the  length  of  the  contracted  muscle  by  mamtammg  it  in 
such  a  position,  after  division,  that  nature  wdl  fiU  up  with  new 
matter  the  space  formed  between  its  incised  ends,  addmg,  mdeed,  to 
the  ori-inal  length  of  the  tendon  sufficient  to  enable  it  to  permit  ot 
the  natural  movements  of  the  part.  Now  the  deposition  of  new 
matter  to  unite  the  divided  tendon  depends  upon  the  reparative 
power  of  the  part.  When,  for  example,  the  tendon  is  sm-rounded 
by  a  sheath  of  areoL.r  tissue,  the  reparation  of  the  tendon  is  most 
easily  effected;  but  in  regions  in  which  the  tendon  is  on  y  sur- 
rounded by  a  synovial  membrane  or  a  fibro-synoNaal  sheath,  the 
reparation  is  more  difficult,  and  the  operation  less  likely  to  succeed. 

From  this  it  wiU  be  seen  that  the  tendo-Achilhs,  upon  which, 
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indeed,  the  operation  is  most  frequently  performed,  is  most  favour- 
ably circumstanced;  whereas  in  the  tendons  of  the  palm  of  the  hand, 
"which  are  surrounded  by  dense  fibro-synovial  sheaths,  which  are 
but  slightly  vascular,  considerable  difficulty  in  reparation  exists,  and 
consequently  the  operation  is  less  Hkely  to  succeed.  The  operation 
of  dividing  a  tendon  is  itself  very  simple  and  easy  of  execution ; 
and  as  the  description  of  the  division  of  one  is  a  description  of  alJ, 
I  shall  give  that  usually  employed  in  the  division  of  the  tendo- 
Achillis  : — In  this  operation  the  patient  is  seated  in  a  chair,  or  upon 
the  side  of  a  bed,  the  contracted  limb  being  supported  by  the  hands 
of  an  assistant,  a  second  assistant  holding  the  foot;  by  pressing  the 
toes  and  foot  upwards  he  is  able  to  bring  the  tendon  into  a  state 
of  tension.  The  operator  should  first  trace  with  his  fingers  the 
course  of  the  tendon,  and  having  thus  obtained  an  idea  of  its 
outline  he  passes  the  knife  into  the  skin  about  an  inch  above  the 
ankle,  with  its  side  towards  the  tendon,  and  presses  it  onwards 
until  its  point  has  passed  the  anterior  surface  of  the  tendon;  he 
then  turns  the  knife,  bringing  its  cutting  edge  towards  the  part  to 
be  divided,  and  by  a  single  effort  the  tendon  may  be  cut  through: 
this  must  not  be  done  by  sawing  with  the  knife,  but  by  pressing 
it  against  the  tendon,  bringing  up  the  tendon  at  the  same  time 
to  meet  the  edge  of  the  knife,  by  flexing  the  ankle-joint.  The 
moment  the  knife  has  passed  quite  through  the  tendon,  a  sudden 
snap  is  heard,  and  the  resistance  to  the  knife  is  entirely  removed. 
The  ends  of  the  tendon  can  also  be  felt  moveable,  whereas  before, 
the  whole  was  in  a  state  of  tension.  The  division  of  other  tendons, 
as  I  have  before  said,  is  precisely  similar  in  principle  to  that 
of  the  tendo-Achillis.  In  the  operation,  a  narrow  knife  should 
be  employed,  so  that  the  external  wound  may  be  as  small  as 
possible;  the  immunity  from  inflammation  depending  probably 
upon  the  rapid  adhesion  of  the  sides  of  a  small  wound.  I  have 
several  times  divided  the  tendo-Achillis  in  cases  of  club-foot,  but 
have  generally  deviated  from  the  mode  of  operating,  of  which 
I  have  just  given  a  description.  The  foot  being  held  firmly  by 
assistants,  I  direct  the  ankle-joint  to  be  extended  instead  of 
flexed,  so  as  to  relax  the  tendo-AchiUis,  and  then  taking  up 
between  the  finger  and  thumb  of  my  left  hand  the  skin  beliind  the 
tendon,  I  make  a  smaU  puncture  with  a  lancet,  and  into  the  open- 
ing 80  made  I  pass  a  thin  straight  probe-pointed  bistoury  behind 
the  tendon  along  its  whole  width ;  and  then  directing  the  cutting 
edge  of  the  knife  towards  the  tendon,  and  holding  the  knife 
firmly,  I  desire  the  assistants  quickly  to  flex  the  ankle-joint,  this 
action  forces  the  tendon  against  the  knife  and  cuts  it  throu«-h. 
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Tlie  advantage  of  this  mode  of  operating  is,  that  there  is  much 
less  danger  of  wounding  the  posterior  tibial  artery,  especially  in 
childi-en.  After  the  operation,  two  or  three  strips  of  adliesive  plaister 
and  a  bandage  are  the  only  dressing  requisite ;  the  limb  must  be 
allowed  at  the  moment  to  remain  in  the  position  it  took  during  its 
distortion ;  in  this  way  the  external  wound  ought  to  be  allowed  to 
heal,  and  then  the  apparatus  to  produce  the  natural  extension  of 
the  foot  must  be  apphed.    It  would  be  useless  to  attempt  to  de- 
scribe such  an  apparatus  without  the  assistance  of  drawings,  but  it 
can  be  seen  at  every  instrument-maker's  shop  :  the  principle  is  that 
of  gradually  forcing  the  foot  from  its  contracted  position  up  to,  or 
indeed  somewhat  beyond,  the  normal  angle  with  the  leg.   The  pre- 
cautions to  be  observed  in  the  apphcation  of  the  apparatus  during 
the  progress  of  cure  I  have  already  mentioned.    After  the  opera- 
tion, two  or  three  weeks  generally  pass  before  the  foot  can  be 
brought  to  its  natm-al  position,  and  it  is  better  in  all  cases  to  pro- 
duce this  effect  gradually,  even  although  it  were  possible  to  do  so, 
as  it  is  in  some  cases,  immediately  after  the  operation.    When  the 
use  of  the  apparatus  is  abandoned,  the  cure  beuig  considered  com- 
plete, it  is  still  a  wise  precaution,  particularly  in  childi-en,  to  place 
a  thin  splint  of  whalebone  or  steel  on  each  side,  to  support  the 
part  untn  the  ankle-joint  has  acquired  the  habit  of  maintainuag 
itself  in  its  normal  position.    Exercise  is  necessaiy  to  give  the 
tendon  that  firmness  upon  which  the  proper  performance  of  its 
duty  depends,  and  therefore  some  months  ai-e  generally  requii-ed 
for  the  patient  to  overcome  the  hmping  gait  which  had  itself  be- 
come a  habit  during  the  long-continued  distortion. 
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LECTURE  LXXII. 

THE  VENEREAL  DISEASE. 

Definition  of — Division  into  two  classes — Gonorrhoea — Nature  of  i/te 
disease — Not  dependent  upon  specific  taint — Purulent  discharge 
sometimes  concomitant  with  syphilis — Ricord's  method  of  dis- 
tinguishing between  the  virulent  and  non-virulent  discharge — 
Predisposition  to  gonorrhceal  inflammation — Symptoms  of  gonor- 
rhoea— Seat  of  the  inflammation — Balanitis  and  urethritis — 
Treatment — Phimosis — Symptoms — The  operation  for  phimosis 
— Paraphimosis — Chronic  gonorrhoea — Injections — Gonorrheal 
ophthalmia —  Gonorrhceal  rheumatism — Stricture —  Inflamma- 
tion of  the  prostate  gland  —  Inflammation  of  the  testicles  — 
Condylomatous  and  warty  growths  —  Gleet  —  Gonorrhoea  in 
women. 

Diseases  are  termed  venereal  wliich  are  produced  and  communi- 
cated by  sexual  intercourse.  These  diseases  difFer,  however^  in  their 
nature  and  character,  and  can  scarcely  be  looked  upon  as  arising 
from  the  same  cause.  Modern  surgeons  have  consequently  agreed 
upon  their  division  into  two  classes,  the  virulent  and  the  non- 
virulent.  Practically  it  is  of  the  greatest  importance  to  distinguish 
between  them,  as  the  whole  treatment  depends  upon  the  distinction. 

It  is  said  that  the  non-virulent  form  of  venereal  disease  may  be 
produced  by  intercourse  with  a  person  perfectly  clean  and  in  com- 
paratively good  health :  indeed,  the  application  of  any  ii-ritating 
matter,  or  the  existence  of  any  condition  that  can  produce  irritation 
of  a  mucous  membrane,  no  matter  in  what  organ  it  may  be  situ- 
ated, may  give  rise  to  an  increase  in  the  secretion  of  that  membrane, 
and  the  secretion  would  at  the  same  time  lose  its  normal  character. 
We  see  a  good  example  of  this  action  in  purulent  ophthalmia,  in 
which  the  secretion  of  mucus  becomes  vitiated,  and  charged  with 
a  large  quantity  of  pus. 

When  the  above  change  of  action  occurs  in  the  urethra,  it  is 
termed  gonorrhoea  :  this  is,  however,  an  improper  term,  gonorrhosa 
signifying  discharge  of  semen,  whereas  this  disease  consists  of  a 
discharge  of  pus  from  the  lining  membrane  of  the  urethra  in  the 
male,  or  from  the  mucous  coat  of  the  vagina,  the  surface  of  the 
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labia  and  other  external  female  genital  organs,  and  even  sometimes 
from  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  uterus  itself.  Dr.  Swediaur, 
an  authority  on  venereal  diseases,  attempted  to  substitute  what  he 
considered  to  be  a  more  expressive  and  correct  term  in  the  place  of 
gonorrhoea — viz.  blennorrhagia;  but  this  is  equally  incorrect  M-ith 
the  former,  as  it  signifies  a  flow  of  mucus,  and,  as  I  have  already 
said,  the  disease  consists  in  the  secretion  of  pus,  not  mucus.  The 
most  correct  name  hitherto  apphed  to  this  affection  is,  I  thinlc, 
pyorrhoea,  a  discharge  of  pus.  The  term  gonorrhoea  is,  however, 
stiU  so  generally  employed,  that  I  think  it  better  to  retain  it  in  the 
present  lecture,  in  order  to  avoid  the  confusion  that  may  perhaps 
otherwise  arise  from  the  adoption  of  new  terms  as  yet  very  limited 
in  their  use. 

Gonorrhoea  is,  then,  merely  an  inflammation  of  the  mucous 
membrane  of  the  urethra,  and  can  produce  no  specific  constitu- 
tional effect :  it  may  perhaps  occasion  ophthalmia  or  orchitis ;  but 
the  first  can,  under  such  circumstances,  only  be  produced  by  con- 
tact of  the  matter  from  the  urethra  with  the  mucous  membrane  of 
the  eye  or  eyehds;  and  the  second  is  the  result  of  extension  of  the 
inflammation  along  the  vas  deferens.  If  copaiba  be  given,  an  erup- 
tion on  the  skin  may  be  produced  by  its  action,  or  inflammation  of 
the  joints  set  up ;  but  still  there  is  nothing  which  can,  m  my 
opinion,  be  ti-aced  to  virulent  or  specific  action,  and  there  is  no 
danger  of  any  specific  eruptions  arising. 

It  was  formerly  supposed  that  the  matter  discharged  from  the 
urethra  in  gonorrhoea  issued  from  ulcers  formed  in  the  passage  : 
such  an  idea  probably  arose  from  the  opinion  that  pus  was  invariably 
formed  only  as  a  consequence  of  the  ulcerative  process.  This 
question  has,  however,  long  since  been  set  at  rest,  as  it  has  been 
proved  that  a  secretion  of  pus  may  talce  place  without  the  forma- 
tion of  an  ulcer,  or  even  the  abrasion  of  the'sm-face  of  the  tissue  ; 
and  in  post-mortem  examinations  of  persons  who  have  died  while 
known  to  be  infected  with  gonorrhoea,  no  appearance  of  ulceration 
could  be  discovered  in  the  canal  of  the  uretlu-a,  or  m  the  neigh- 
bouring  parts ;  but  often,  on  the  contrary,  a  thickening  of  the 
mucous  membrane  is  found  both  in  cases  of  chronic  ophthalmia  and 

chronic  gonorrhoea.  .    ,    ,    ,  i. 

Although  there  can  be  no  doubt  of  the  non-.arulent  character 
of  true  gonorrhcEa,  it  is  not  always  easy  to  say  that  a  purulent  dis- 
charee  from  the  urethra  is  not  occasioned  by  the  action  of  a  vunis 
having  produced  a  chancre  within  that  canal;  and  in  such  a  case,  ot 
course  the  disease  would  be  capable  of  going  on  to  secondary  symp- 
toms in  the  affected  person,  of  producing  a  chancre  in  another  indi- 
vidual.  It  is  of  great  importance  to  form  a  correct  diagnosis  under 
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tliese  circumstances.  Ricord  recommends  inoculation  for  the  pui-pose 
of  ascertaining  whether  the  disease  be  virulent  or  not,  and  with 
this  object  he  inoculates  his  patient  on  the  thigh  with  some  of  the 
matter  from  the  urethra :  if  it  produce  only  slight  irritation,  and 
the  puncture  then  heals  up  quickly,  it  may  be  confidently  looked 
upon  as  not  being  the  result  of  a  vnident  or  specific  action ;  but  if, 
on  the  contrary,  it  produce  a  distinct  pustule  and  subsequent 
specific  sore,  it  would  be  sufficient  proof  that  the  disease  is  of  a 
virulent  character.  The  history  alone  of  a  case  will  never  greatly 
assist  the  surgeon  in  his  diagnosis,  as  patients  are  seldom  able,  even 
if  they  are  willing,  to  throw  much  light  upon  the  subject. 

Some  individuals  seem  more  Hable  than  others  to  attacks  of 
gonorrhoea :  this  constitutional  disposition  is  called  a  catarrhal 
diathesis;  and  in  constitutions  possessing  this  tendency  strongly 
developed,  all  the  symptoms  of  gonorrhoea  may  present  them- 
selves without  any  sexual  intercourse  having  taken  place.  The 
lining  membrane  of  the  urethra  is  subject  to  inflammation  from 
a  variety  of  causes  unconnected  with  venereal  taint ;  and,  therefore, 
purulent  discharges  sometimes  commence  from  that  canal  without 
any  apparent  cause,  and  may  always  be  produced  by  the  injec- 
tion of  an  ii'ritant,  such  as  bichloride  of  mercury,  or  dilute  Hq. 
ammonise,  whilst  the  urethra  is  in  a  state  of  excitement,  from 
erection,  or  any  morbid  cause.  It  is  stated  by  Cullerier  and 
Ratier  that  excessive  venereal  excitement  may  produce  an  attack 
of  gonorrhoea  even  in  individuals  whose  organs  are  in  a  perfectly 
healthy  condition.  This  is  an  important  consideration  in  medical 
jurisprudence ;  for  it  has  often  been  asserted  as  proof  of  rape,  that 
the  subject  has  been  infected  with  gonorrhoea,  particularly  in  the 
case  of  violation  of  female  children  :  as  a  purulent  discharge  may, 
however,  be,  and  no  doubt  is  often,  produced  by  causes  whoUy  in- 
dependent of  sexual  intercourse,  we  perceive  how  much  caution  is 
necessary  in  giving  a  positive  opinion  in  these  cases.  The  gonor- 
rhceal  discharge  sometimes  appears  to  be  produced  sympathetically 
with  afi'ections  of  other  parts  of  the  body  :  thus  it  is  said  to  have 
come  on  simultaneously  with  the  cutting  of  a  tooth,  and  this  sevei'al 
times  in  the  same  individual ;  I  have  myself  known  a  case  wherein 
a  severe  gonorrhea  invariably  accompanied  an  attack  of  gout,  com- 
mencing and  disappearing  with  it ;  in  the  last  case  it  is  probable 
that  the  gonorrhoea  was  the  consequence  of  the  irritating  condition 
of  the  urine  at  the  time.  Mechanical  irritation  of  the  urethra  will 
also  produce  an  effect  similar  to  that  I  have  described :  and  it  is 
well  known  that  the  introduction  of  a  rough  or  ill-cleaned  bougie 
may  be  followed  by  discharge  from  the  urethra,  having  all  the 
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characters  of  that  in  gonorrhoea.  All  this  would  go  to  prove  that 
true  gonorrhoea!  discharge  is  not  the  result  of  the  action  of  the 
vii-us  of  syphilis ;  and  as  another  proof,  I  may  mention  that  gonor- 
rhoea can  be  communicated  to  the  lower  animals,  whilst  they  are 
inaccessible  to  the  influence  of  the  virulent  form  of  venereal 
disease. 

The  time  at  which  gonorrhoea  first  makes  its  appearance  after 
sexual  intercourse  differs  very  much  in  different  subjects ;  it  is  said 
to  vary  from  a  few  hours  to  eight  or  ten  days,  and  in  some  in- 
stances even  five  or  six  weeks  have  elapsed  between  the  time  of 
connexion  and  the  apparent  commencement  of  the  disease ;  it  usually 
happens,  however,  that  symptoms  come  on  in  from  six  to  ten  days, 
and  in  by  far  the  greater  number  of  cases  the  symptoms  commence 
between  the  third  and  seventh  days  after  intercourse. 

One  of  the  first  signs  of  gonorrhoea  is  generally  an  itching  sen- 
sation at  the  extremity  of  the  uretlu-a,  the  irritation  often  extend- 
ing over  the  end  of  the  penis ;  there  is  also  a  painful  feehng  when 
passing  the  water,  and  the  hps  of  the  urethra  begin  to  swell,  and 
become  fuUer  than  is  natural ;  soon  after  these  symptoms  have  set 
in,  the  discharge  commences,  a  drop  or  two  of  purulent  matter 
being  noticed ;  the  penis  is  altogether  somewhat  swelled,  and  the 
glans  red,  and  looking  as  if  half  excoriated;  it  is  very  sore  to  the 
touch,  and  is  often  covered  by  a  secretion :  the  canal  of  the  urethra 
seems  to  be  narrowed,  consequently  the  stream  of  m-me  is  smaller 
than  natural :  this  narrowing  of  the  m-ethra  is  probably  produced 
by  the  swelling  of  the  corpus  spongiosum  as  well  as  of  the  hnmg 
membrane  of  the  urethra.    In  gonorrhoea,  blood  is  often  mixed 
wdth  the  urine,  and  there  is  ardor  urinsB  attended  with  chordee,  or  at 
least  a  tendency  to  it :  the  latter  is  occasioned  by  the  deposition 
of  lymph  in  the  corpus  spongiosum,  preventing  that  part  from 
expanding  to  its  normal  extent,  while  the  britation  of  the  urethra 
producing  frequent  erections,  the  penis  is  brought  into  a  curved 
form :  this  condition  is  accompanied  by  excessive  pam.  The  inflam- 
mation continues  to  extend  from  the  fossa  navicularis  to  the  lacuna 
magna,  and  afterwards  to  the  corpus  spongiosum,  and  sometimes 
even  to  the  perineum  :  when  the  inflammation  has  thus  ex  ended 
itself,  the  under  part  of  the  penis  is  very  sore  to  the  touch,  and 
this  soreness  is  felt  as  far  as  the  anus,  and  gives  great  pam  m  the 
sitting  posture.     The  inflammation  may  still  go  on  uicreasmg, 
reachLg  the  membranous  portion  of  the  uretln-a,  and  causing 
spasmodic  stricture;  thence  to  the  prostate  gland,  givmg  nse  to 
^eat  difficulty  in  making  water,  and  often  violent  and  ^.inM 
^iapism;  lastly,  it  may  extend  to  the  bladder,  increasing  the  suf- 
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fering  of  the  patient  by  giving  additional  pain,  and  a  constant  and 
pressing  desire  for  micturition. 

When  the  gonorrhoea  has  become  estabHshed,  the  natural 
mucous  fluid  secreted  from  the  surface  of  the  urethra  is  changed 
to  a  whitish  viscid  matter,  becoming  gradually  thicker,  and  as- 
suming more  and  more  the  character  of  ordinary  pus;  if  the 
inflammation  be  very  severe  this  secreted  matter  becomes  greenish 
in  colour,  from  its  admixture  with  blood,  and  shreds  of  lymph 
are  sometimes  expelled  from  the  m'ethra  with  the  urine.  It  has 
been  well  remarked  by  writers  on  this  subject,  that  these  changes 
depend  upon  the  intensity  of  the  inflammatory  action,  and  not 
upon  any  specific  poisonous  properties  in  the  fluid  itself ;  and  any 
other  irritation,  no  matter  what  may  be  its  source,  equal  to  that 
existing  in  cases  of  gonorrhoea,  wiU.  give  rise  to  similar  appearances 
and  symptoms. 

In  gonorrhoea  I  beheve  the  discharge  seldom  arises  from  a 
large  extent  of  the  surface  of  the  urethra,  the  portion  of  the  mem- 
brane which  has  become  pyogenic  not  usually  reaching  more  than 
about  two  inches  from  the  orifice.  When  the  inflammation  acquires 
great  intensity,  a  discharge  of  blood  sometimes  takes  place  from  the 
urethra:  this  is  generally  merely  sufficient  to  tinge  the  iirine,  but 
it  may  increase  to  a  complete  hsemorrhage.  There  are  usually 
many  symptoms  present  in  a  severe  attack  of  gonorrhcea,  which  arise 
from  sympathy  of  other  parts  with  the  urethra :  for  instance,  pain 
and  uneasiness  are  frequently  experienced  throughout  the  region  of 
the  bladder,  the  testicles  often  become  extraordinarily  sensitive,  and 
sometimes  require  the  use  of  a  suspensory  bandage ;  the  glands  of 
the  groin  are  also  occasionally  sympathetically  involved,  and  become 
enlarged,  and  suppurate.  When  the  bladder  is  included  in  the 
extension  of  inflammation,  the  condition  of  the  patient  is  much 
more  distressing;  owing  to  the  irritation  of  that  organ  it  cannot 
bear  the  ordinary  amount  of  distention  from  the  urine,  conse- 
quently the  patient  cannot  retain  his  water,  and  is  obhged  to  pass 
it  the  moment  the  desire  is  felt :  this  is  accompanied  by  violent 
pain  both  in  the  bladder  and  in  the  extremity  of  the  penis.  If 
an  attempt  be  made  to  retain  the  water,  the  pain  becomes  almost 
unbearable ;  and  even  after  the  bladder  is  emptied  there  remains 
some  pain,  which  lasts  for  a  considerable  time. 

In  a  case  which  I  have  lately  had  under  my  care,  I  have 
witnessed  a  very  unusual  termination  to  gonorrhosa.  A  gentleman, 
aged  24,  came  to  me  with  extravasation  of  urine,  and  fistulous 
opening  in  the  perineum.  Taking  it  for  granted  that  this  arose 
from  stricture,  I  introduced  a  catheter,  and  found  no  difficulty  in 
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passing  No.  8  into  the  bladder.     I  felt,  indeed,  not  the  least 
obstruction  to  tlie  entrance  of  the  catheter.   Upon  examining  more 
closely  into  the  circumstances  of  the  case,  I  learned  that  the 
patient  had  had  gonorrhoea  for  nearly  ten  months,  although  the 
symptoms  were  never  very  severe.    About  three  months  before  he 
applied  to  me,  and  without  any  ostensible  cause,  a  swelling  formed 
in  the  perineum,  attended  with  some  shght  constitutional  distiu-b- 
ance.    A  surgeon  who  was  consulted  ordered  poultices  and  fomen- 
tations, and  a  few  days  afterwards  laid  open  the  sweUing,  and 
evacuated  a  considerable  quantity  of  pus;  from  that  period  the 
urine  passed  through  the  factitious  opening.    Soon  after  I  saw  him 
I  made  a  deep  incision  into  the  peruieum,  filled  up  the  cavity  with 
lint,  and  kept  an  elastic-gum  catheter  in  the  bladder  for  about  ten 
days ;  the  wound  in  the  perineum  granulated,  and  for  the  last  week 
he  has  ceased  to  pass  uruie  otherwise  than  by  the  urethi-a.  The 
gonorrhceal  discharge  still  remauis,  however,  uncured.  Although 
extravasation  of  urine  is  the  frequent  result  of  sti-icture,  ulceration 
of  the  urethra  from  mere  gonorrhoea  is  very  rare.    The  diagnosis 
of  such  cases  is  of  great  importance ;  it  may  be  formed  by  a 
chemical  examination  of  the  evacuated  matter ;  for  although  it  may 
be  thought  that  the  presence  of  urine  would  be  at  once  evident, 
still  as  the  urine  keeps  oozing,  and  not  passing  either  in  a  sti-eam, 
or  even  guttatim,  it  is  difficult  to  discover  its  presence  without  the 
employment  of  the  foUowmg  chemical  test :— The  best  method  of 
examination  is  to  evaporate  the  discharge  from  the  perineal  abscess 
to  the  consistence  of  a  syrup,  then  add  a  few  drops  of  mtric  acid ;  if 
urine  be  present,  flattened  crystals  of  the  nitrate  of  m-ea  wiU  be 
easHy  detected;  if  they  be  not  formed,  it  is  a  sufficient  proof  that 
the  urethra  is  not  ulcerated.  j-  -j  ^ 

Gonorrhoea  occurs  under  two  different  forms,  and  is  divided 
by  surgeons  into  Urethritis,  or  internal  gonorrhoea,  and  Balanitis, 
or  external  gonorrhoea.  The  external,  or,  as  it  is  sometimes 
called,  the  spurious  gonorrhoea,  affects  the  mucous  membrane  of 
the  glans  and  prepuce,  without  extending  mto  the  ui-ethi-a;  it 
is  often  accompanied  by  aphthous  sores,  and  the  skm  of  the  whole 
of  the  penis  becomes  inflamed;  it  often  occasions  plnmosis,  or 
paraphimosis,  and  sometimes  goes  on  even  to  ulceration  of  the 
prepuce. 

TREATMENT  OF  INTERNAL  GONORRHCEA. 
Whatever  may  be  the  cause  of  a  gonorrhoea,  it  is  impossible  to 
distinguish  between  that  produced  by  sexual  mtercourse  and  that 
havmg  any  other  origin ;  and  whatever  may  be  the  opinion  enter- 
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tained  as  to  the  identity  of  this  affection  with  syphiHs,  one  thing 
is  certam,  it  is  a  disease  of  a  highly  inflammatory  natui-e:  this 
would  seem  to  regulate,  in  great  measm-e,  the  system  of  treat- 
ment to  be  adopted  for  its  cure.  The  means  of  treatment  are  of 
two  kinds,  internal  remedies  and  topical  apphcations :  in  the  acute 
stage,  antiphlogistic  measm-es  must  be  adopted ;  and  in  the  army, 
where  we  had  a  tolerable  amount  of  practice  in  tliis  way,  we  used 
to  cure  almost  all  our  cases  in  ten  or  twelve  days.  The  system  we 
always  adopted  was  to  put  the  patient  to  bed,  and  give  tartai-  emetic, 
so  as  to  keep  him  in  a  constant  state  of  nausea;  the  discharge, 
which  was  thick  and  pus-hke,  then  became  thin,  and  the  chordee 
and  priapism,  which  are  so  distressing  to  the  patient,  ceased  almost 
immediately;  in  some  cases  leeches  were  applied  to  the  perineum ; 
occasionally  blood  was  taken  from  the  arm,  and  having  subdued 
the  inflammatory  symptoms,  we  gave  the  balsam  of  copaiba  as 
an  internal  remedy.  In  private  practice  we  cannot,  however,  get 
patients  to  submit  to  quite  such  stringent  measures ;  but  at  the 
same  time  I  think  you  should  always  be  active  in  your  antiphlo- 
gistic treatment.  After  giving  pm'gatives  and  nauseating  doses  of 
tartarized  antimony  to  subdue  the  inflammation,  I  have  found  the 
following  mixture  very  eflB.cacious  : 

JJ    Balsam  Copaiba,  ^ss. 

Pulv.  Cubebae,  ^ss. 

Liq.  Potass,  ^jss. 

Mucilag.  Gum.  Acacise,  ^ss. 

Aquae  destUlatse, 
5j.  bis  in  die  sumenda. 

This  mixture  shoiild  never  be  taken  upon  an  empty  stomach:  about 
eleven  and  three  o^ clock  are,  I  thiak,  the  best  times;  the  mixture 
alone  will  remove  all  the  violent  symptoms,  and  stop  the  discharge, 
but  unless  previous  lowering  treatment  has  been  adopted,  the  dis- 
charge wlU  return ;  if,  however,  purgatives  and  tartar  emetic  have 
been  given  beforehand,  the  above  mixture  will  generally  effect  the 
ciu-e.  In  my  own  practice,  if  the  symptoms  be  very  urgent,  I  often 
order  the  mixture  at  once,  which  rarely  fails  to  alleviate  the  dis- 
tressing symptoms ;  I  then  employ  antiphlogistic  treatment,  and 
afterwards  recur  to  the  mixtm-e  to  complete  the  cure. 

In  external  gonorrhoea,  the  patient  is  often  unable  to  draw 
back  the  prepuce,  owing  to  its  becoming  swelled  and  tliickened ;  in 
that  case,  the  discharge  collects  between  it  and  the  glaus,  and 
is  somewhat  difhcvdt  to  reach :  when  in  this  condition,  however, 
the  prepuce  need  not  generally  be  divided,  as  any  topical  appli- 
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cation  may  be  injected  behind  it :  the  black  wash  is  the  best 
preparation  for  this  purpose,  but  Ricord  has  strongly  recommended 
the  use  of  a  solution  of  nitrate  of  silver,  six  grains  of  the  nitrate 
being  dissolved  in  an  ounce  of  water  :  under  these  circumstances,  I 
also  always  employ  at  the  same  time  the  liquor  plumbi  diacetatis 
lotion  to  cover  the  whole  of  the  penis,  for  the  purpose  of  subduing 
the  local  inflammation.    Eicord  states  that  contact  between  the 
two  inflamed  mucous  surfaces  tends  to  keep  up  inflammation ; 
he  therefore  proposes  to  carefully  introduce  a  piece  of  linen  between 
them ;  I  have  found  this  plan  to  be  very  effectual,  but  prefer  a  piece 
of  muslin  to  the  lint,  as  the  latter  frequently  causes  great  irritation, 
from  the  chloride  of  lime  with  which  it  is  bleached.  When  the  skin 
becomes  much  inflamed,  and  the  inflammation  extends  downwards 
to  the  root  of  the  penis,  the  skin  sometimes  separates  from  the 
corpora  cavernosa,  and  deep  and  extensive  sloughing  is  the  result. 

Let  me  here  again  remark,  that  gonorrhoea  is  not  a  specific 
disease  :  mercury  is  therefore  not  requu-ed ;  antiphlogistic  remedies 
must  be  had  recourse  to,  and  antunony  is,  I  think,  the  best.  For 
the  purpose  of  depletion,  I  bleed  if  necessary  from  the  arm,  in 
preference  to  applying  leeches  locally ;  for  if  by  chance  the  gonor- 
rhoea be  comphcated  with  a  chancre  in  the  urethra,  the  leech-bites 
may  every  one  become  syphiUtic  ulcers.    Now,  as  it  is  almost 
always  a  matter  of  uncertainty  whether  there  be  a  chancre  or 
not,  when  you  have  a  patient  with  a  prepuce  incapable  of  being 
drawn  back,  it  is  safer  to  cup  in  the  perineum,  or  bleed  in  the 
arm,  than  to  apply  leeches  to  the  part ;  as  in  the  latter  case  it 
is  possible  that  a  great  number  of  chancres  may  be  the  result  of 
the  attempted  curative  measures.    Eicord  states,  however,  that 
neither  the  number,  size,  nor  seat  of  the  chancres  makes  any  dif- 
ference to  the  ultimate  cure,  unless  they  be  phagedsenic;  but  in  this 
opinion  I  think  he  wiU  find  very  few  supporters.    In  the  treatment 
of  the  external  gonorrhoea,  the  position  in  which  the  pems  is 
maintained  is  very  important :  it  should  be  supported  against  the 
abdomen,  so  that  the  distribution  of  arterial  blood  may  be  checked, 
and  the  return  of  the  venous  blood  facilitated;    the  inflamma- 
tion should  then  be  subdued  by  antiphlogistic  treatment  and 
perfect  rest.    With  this  object  a  lotion  of  the  liquor  plumbi 
diacetatis  and  spirit,  viui  should  be  appHed;  and  if  the  prepuce 
be  constricted,  it  ought  to  be  injected  with  black  wash,  a  piece  of 
linen  being  laid  between  the  prepuce  and  the  glans,  as  I  have 
mentioned  before.    Should  the  inflammation  go  on  unsubdued, 
pliimosis  may  be  the  result :  if  such  should  be  the  case,  I  strongly 
recommend,  as  a  principle,  to  avoid  di^'iding  it,  if  possible,  as  the 
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operation  is  likely  to  lead  to  considerable  deformity,  and  by  poppy- 
head  fomentations,  rest,  and  general  antiphlogistic  treatment,  it  may 
usually  be  removed  without  much  difficulty.  Sometimes,  however, 
the  operation  is  imavoidable,  and  it  becomes  necessary,  not  on 
accoimt  of  any  alteration  in  the  skin  itself,  but  owing  to  the  swelling 
and  thickening  of  the  mucous  membrane,  which  occupying  so  much 
more  space  than  it  naturally  ought  to  do,  prevents  the  skin  from 
being  drawn  back  over  the  glans.  If  it  then  be  found  that  the 
discharge  continues  obstinately,  and  that  there  are  sores  beneath 
the  prepuce,  it  must  be  divided,  and  if  small  warty  excrescences  be 
perceived,  the  prepuce  ought  to  be  freely  laid  open.  In  such  a 
case  Ricord  would  inoculate  the  patient  with  some  of  the  matter, 
and  if  a  chancre  were  the  resvilt,  he  would  proceed  at  once  to 
administer  mercury,  upon  the  conviction  that  the  disease  was 
specific  in  character. 

The  operation  for  phimosis  is  easy  of  execution,  but,  like  all 
other  operations,  it  may  be  well  or  ill  done :  if  the  skin  be  much 
drawn  forwards  before  the  director  is  introduced,  it  will  be  divided 
too  extensively  in  proportion  to  the  mucous  membrane;  the  director 
should  therefore  be  introduced  before  the  skin  is  drawn  forward, 
and  should  be  passed  backwards  to  the  corona  glandis,  so  that  both 
skin  and  mucous  membrane  may  be  divided  to  an  equal  extent.  This 
is  the  ordinary  operation  for  phimosis,  but  experience  has  shown 
me  that  it  is  better  to  divide  the  prepuce  on  its  under  surface,  by 
the  side  of  the  frsenum,  as  the  incision  in  that  situation  causes  much 
less  deformity  and  gives  equal  freedom  to  the  constriction. 

There  is  a  species  of  phimosis  which  is  not  the  result  of  disease, 
but  which  proceeds  from  congenital  malformation  of  the  parts  :  in 
such  cases  the  prepuce  should  be  circumcised.  This  operation  is 
performed  by  drawing  forwards  the  skin  of  the  prepuce,  and  with  one 
sweep  of  the  knife  excising  its  extreme  portion;  by  this  incision,  the 
skin  only  will  usually  be  cut  through,  leaving  the  mucous  membrane 
uninjured :  the  latter  may  then  be  split  open  to  the  corona  glandis, 
after  having  been  slit  at  its  preputial  edge  with  a  pair  of  scissors. 
In  this  form  of  phimosis  it  sometimes  happens  that  the  aperture 
left  through  the  prepuce  is  so  small  that  a  knitting  needle  can 
scarcely  be  introduced  into  it  :  in  consequence  of  this  condition, 
there  may  exist  great  difficulty  and  pain  in  passing  the  water. 
There  are  a  great  number  of  small  follicles  about  the  corona  glandis, 
and  the  secretion  from  these,  if  confined,  rapidly  undergoes  decom- 
position. In  phimosis  this  is  likely  to  happen;  indeed,  from  the 
difficulty  in  keeping  the  part  clean,  it  is  almost  a  certain  conse- 
quence, and  then  serious  diseases  may  be  set  up  in  the  part.  Sir 
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Astley  Cooper  says  tliat  he  "  never  saw  a  case  of  cancer  of  the  penis 
in  which  this  condition  of  the  prepuce  had  not  congenitally  been 
present,"  and  therefore  in  all  cases  he  recommended  circumcision. 

There  is  a  condition  exactly  the  reverse  of  that  ^\hich  I  have 
described  j  it  is  termed  paraphimosis;  in  this  the  prepuce  is  con- 
stricted behind  the  glans,  and  cannot  be  drawn  forward.  This 
disease  is,  I  believe,  strictly  speaking,  never  congenital;  that 
is  to  say,  there  is  never  more  than  a  congenital  tendency  to  para- 
phimosis arising  from  extreme  tightness  of  the  prepuce.  It  is  a 
condition  not  uncommon  in  children.  The  prepuce  gets  accidentally 
drawn  back,  and  cannot  be  retui-ned :  violent  inflammation  sets 
in,  and  paraphimosis  is  the  result.  I  was  once  called  in  to 
see  a  child  who  had  put  a  brass  ring  on  his  penis :  a  surgeon 
had  been  sent  for  before,  but  owing  to  the  swelling  he  had  not 
detected  the  ring.  When  I  first  saw  the  patient  I  was  much 
alarmed  at  the  excessive  degree  of  inflammation  and  tm-gesceuce 
present,  which  had  indeed  risen  to  a  height  that  threatened  slough- 
ing of  the  glans :  the  constriction  of  the  part  was  so  great  that  I 
at  once  suspected  it  to  be  caused  by  some  mechanical  force,  and 
after  closely  examining  the  part,  T  detected  the  ring.  With  con- 
siderable difficulty  I  cut  through  it  with  a  pair  of  nippers,  and  in  a 
short  time,  under  proper  antiphlogistic  treatment,  the  child  per- 
fectly recovered. 

Balanitis,  or  external  gonorrhoea,  may  produce  parapliimosis : 
in  that  case  the  inflammation   and  uneasiness  are  at  first  but 
trifling,  and  they  increase  slowly;  after  a  time,  however,  the  inflam- 
mation becomes  more  acute,  and  the  sweUing  and  pain  very  severe. 
The  first  thing  to  be  done  in  a  case  of  paraphimosis  is  to  endea- 
vour to  reheve  the  constriction  by  returning  the  glans  withm  the 
prepuce  :  this  may  often  be  eflPected  by  taking  the  penis  between 
the  first  and  second  fingers  of  both  hands,  and  then  pressing  upon 
the  glans  with  the  thumb,  draw  forward  the  prepuce  with  the  fingers 
at  the  same  moment.   This  cannot,  however,  always  be  efi'ected  :  in 
such  cases  ice  ought  to  be  applied,  or  perhaps  blood  taken  if  the 
patient  be  in  a  condition  to  bear  it :  if  the  symptoms  be  so  urgent 
as  to  render  it  unadvisable  to  await  the  operation  of  the  above 
means,  the  strictured  prepuce  must  be  at  once  divided.    I  usually 
make  an  incision  on  the  dorsum  of  the  peuis,  cutting  carefully  down 
to  the  corpus  cavemosum ;  but  llicord  has  proposed  a  new  operation  : 
he  tells  us  that  the  parts  should  be  di^dded  on  both  sides,  and  this  for 
two  reasons:  there  is  not  the  same  llabUityto  haemorrhage  as  when 
the  incision  is  made  in  the  centre  of  the  dorsum,  and  at  the  same  time 
the  constriction  is  more  effectuaUy  relieved.    This  must  be  ev  ident. 
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for  it  is  caused  by  a  deposition  of  adhesive  matter  in  the  subcu- 
taneous cellular  tissue,  and  by  dividing  it  on  both  sides  you  neces- 
sarily produce  greater  relaxation  by  cutting  into  two  parts  of  the 
adventitious  matter  instead  of  one.  The  operation  for  paraphi- 
mosis does  not  lead  to  so  much  deformity  as  is  produced  by  shtting 
open  a  phimosis. 

In  the  treatment  of  either  urethritis  or  external  gonorrhoea,  Ricord 
recommends  that  in  the  first  stage  of  the  disorder  we  should  employ 
what  he  calls  "  abortive  treatment."  He  tells  us  that  if  cor- 
rosive subhmate  or  nitrate  of  silver  be  apphed  to  the  inflamed 
surface,  the  disease  ^dll  be  stopped  at  once ;  but  it  appears  to  me 
that  these  remarks  can  only  apply  to  cases  in  which  the  disease 
had  been  produced  by  the  action  of  a  specific  virus.  We  have 
already  seen  that  the  apphcation  of  chemical  or  even  mechanical 
irritants  to  the  ui-ethra  will  produce  gonorrhoeal  discharge ;  we 
should  therefore  be  led  to  expect  that  the  use  of  bichloride  of  mer- 
cmy  or  nitrate  of  silver  in  the  manner  recommended  by  Ricord, 
would  be  likely  to  aggravate  the  symptoms  of  the  disease,  instead 
of  in  any  way  checking  or  removing  them  :  unless,  indeed,  the  in- 
flammatory symptoms  be  first  subdued  by  strict  antiphlogistic 
means. 

When  the  inflammation  reaches  the  lacuna  magna  it  sometimes 
produces  abscesses  in  that  part :  these  I  have  even  known  to  burst 
outwards,  producing  what  may  properly  enough  be  termed  a  hypo- 
spadius,  although  that  term  is  generally  employed  to  signify  a  con- 
genital malformation  :  when  the  abscesses  burst  in  this  manner, 
the  opening  heals  up  with  very  great  difficulty. 

In  gonorrhcea  there  are  five  principal  points  in  wliich  the 
inflammation  seems  to  develop  itself  as  the  disease  progresses. 
These  are,  the  fossa  navicularis,  lacuna  magna,  bulb  of  the  m-ethra, 
membraneous  portion  of  the  urethra,  and  about  the  prostate  gland. 
The  inflammation  which  attacks  these  different  regions  is  generally 
acute  \mder  aU  the  conditions  of  gonorrhoea,  but  it  sometimes 
passes  into  the  chronic  state.  By  means  of  the  treatment  I  have 
already  described, — viz.,  by  bleeding,  the  use  of  antimony,  the  recum- 
bent posture,  and  afterwards  the  mixture  I  have  mentioned  in  an 
early  part  of  this  lecture, — I  believe  that  most  cases  of  gonorrhoea 
may  be  cured  in  from  ten  days  to  a  fortnight :  in  some  cases,  how- 
ever, the  disease  will,  in  spite  of  treatment,  take  the  chronic  form, 
and  it  will  then  be  found  very  difficult  to  cm-e.  When  the  disease 
has  become  chronic,  injections  of  various  kinds  are  recommended, 
but  it  seems  to  me  that  these  fad  quite  as  often  as  they  succeed 
in  producing  a  cm'e :  indeed,  the  action  of  injections  in  gonorrhea 
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is  a  subject  involved  in  obscurity,  and  always  attended  Avith  more 
or  less  uncertainty. 

Sedative  injections  will,  however,  probably  be  of  more  service 
when  the  inflammation  is  considerable,  as  they  relieve  the  pain  almost 
immediately.    Liquor  Plumbi  Diacetatis,  ii\xx. ;  and  water,  "^p^., 
is  a  very  good  sedative  injection.    When  thrown  into  the  urethra 
it  should  be  kept  in  for  some  time  by  compressing  the  end  of  the 
penis.    When  the  inflammation  is  very  severe,  emollient  injections 
may  also  be  useful,  as  they  impart  to  the  internal  surface  of 
the  lu'ethra  a  protective  coating  against  the  irritative  effect  of  the 
urine.    Irritating  injections  must  not  be  employed  where  there  is 
much  inflammation,  particularly  when  there  is  any  constitutional 
tendency  to  irritability,  nor  when  the  inflammation  has  extended 
to  the  testicles  or  bladder,  which  is  Icnown  by  the  tenderness  of 
the  parts,  and  a  constant  inclination  to  pass  the  urine:  they  should 
also  be  avoided  when  there  is  a  probability  that  the  perineum  wiU 
become  imphcated.  Injections,  however,  often  produce  a  good  effect 
in  constitutions  that  are  not  very  irritable,  and  where  the  disease 
appears  under  a  mild  form.    A  grain  of  bichloride  of  mercury,  in 
eight  ounces  of  distilled  water,  is  a  good  injection  of  this  kind :  its 
strength  may  be  somewhat  increased  as  the  treatment  goes  on,  if  it 
should  not  be  found  effectual. 

Gonorrhoea  does  not  always  confine  its  morbid  influence  to  the 
urethra  and  neighbouring  organs ;  various  complications  of  the 
disease  sometimes  occur — such,  for  instance,  as  gonorrhosal  ophthal- 
mia ;  this  is  not,  however,  a  common  affection,  and  it  even  appears 
doubtful  whether  it  be  the  consequence  of  a  metastasis  from  the 
urethra :  it  certainly  generally  happens  that  during  the  discharge 
from  the  conjunctiva  that  from  the  urethrals  checked,  but  it  is 
not  improbable  that  the  effect  may  here  be  produced  by  the  reme- 
dies apphed  to  cure  the  ocular  disease,  and  not  from  any  metastatic 
action ;  and  I  am  inchned  to  believe  that  ophthalmic  gonorrhoea  is 
only  produced  by  du-ect  contact  of  some  of  the  matter  from  the 
urethra  with  the  mucous  membrane  of  tlie  eyes,  concurruig  pro- 
bably with  a  catarrhal  diathesis.  This  form  of  gonorrhoea  must  be 
treated  in  the  same  manner  as  the  ordinary  disease,  excepting  that 
the  treatment  must  be  more  active,  and  if  granulations  spring  up 
they  must  be  immediately  removed  by  nitrate  of  silver.  I  remem- 
ber Sir  Astley  Cooper  used  to  employ  a  lotion  wliich  he  considered 
very  efficacious  in  tliis  disease  :  it  was  prepared  by  adding  alum 
to  milk,  which  was  consequently  separated  into  whey  and  a  curdled 
mass,  the  former  was  employed  as  a  wash  for  the  eyes. 

Rheumatism  is  another  not  unfrequent  result  of  gonorrhoea ;  but 
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it  has  been  stated  tliat  it  only  occui's  in  cases  in  which  balsam  of 
copaiba  had  been  administered.  The  copaiba  seems  to  estabUsh  a 
tendency  to  inflammation  of  the  synovial  membranes ;  and  those 
who  advocate  the  use  of  cubebs  in  preference  to  copaiba  employ 
this  as  an  ai'gument  in  favour  of  the  former.  I  must  acknowledge 
that  in  all  the  cases  of  gonorrhceal  rheumatism  I  have  seen,  copaiba 
had  been  given  in  an  early  stage  of  the  original  disease ;  and,  if 
it  continue  to  be  employed,  it  greatly  aggravates  the  rheumatic 
symptoms.  Such  cases  are  not,  however,  sufficiently  common  to 
enable  one  to  acquii'e  much  experience  upon  the  subject.  Gonor- 
rhceal rheumatism  is  very  difficult  to  cure,  generally  the  subjects 
cannot  bear  depletion,  and  colchicum  does  not  seem  to  exercise  any 
influence  over  the  disorder.  Calomel  and  opium  ought  to  be  given, 
and  iodide  of  potassium  and  hquor  potassse  are  also  of  considerable 
service.  Indeed,  any  of  the  remedies  which  give  tone  to  the 
stomach  will  be  found  useful  in  these  cases,  as  they  are  always,  I 
beheve,  marked  by  disorder  of  the  digestive  organs  and  bowels. 

Stricture  of  the  urethra  is  a  common  sequel  to  gonorrhoea ;  but 
it  is  not  in  the  acute  stage  of  the  disease  that  stricture  is  produced. 
In  the  commencement  of  gonorrhoea  you  will  rarely  meet  with  more 
than  spasmodic  dysmia ;  permanent  stricture  is  only  the  result  of 
the  chronic  inflammation.  When  the  submucous  cellular  tissue 
becomes  inflamed,  and  this  inflammation  lasts  for  a  long  time,  the 
capillaries  take  on  a  morbid  action,  secreting  an  adventitious  matter, 
which  encroaching  upon  the  Hning  of  the  uretlu-a,  causes  a  nar- 
rowing of  that  canal,  stricture  being  consequently  produced.  Some 
beheve  that  strictme  is  the  effect  of  using  injections,  but  I  do  not 
myself  hold  this  opmion.  I  thmk  it  rather  arises  from  the  morbid 
action  being  allowed  to  continue  unchecked  for  a  considerable  time, 
and  that  the  chronic  inflammation  brings  about  the  change  in 
capillary  action  I  have  described  above.  After  the  inflammation 
has  taken  on  the  chronic  form,  the  urethra  sometimes  becomes  so 
much  altered  in  structure  that  the  mucous  membrane  ulcerates,  the 
urine  extravasates  into  the  cellular  tissue,  and  an  abscess  is  the 
result ;  this  ultimately  bursts,  and  if  in  the  penis,  leads  to  what 
I  have  already  mentioned — a  hypospadius  or  fistulous  opening, 
very  difficult  to  heal.  The  best  mode  of  treatment  is  to  draw  ofi" 
the  water  with  a  catheter  for  some  time,  and  afterwards,  when  the 
inflammation  has  subsided,  a  plastic  operation  may  be  performed. 
This  is  sometimes  successful,  but  cannot  be  rehed  upon.  The  in- 
flammation in  gonorrhoea  sometimes  extends  itself  to  the  prostate 
gland,  producing  pain  in  the  perineum,  and  other  urgent  symptoms. 
This  condition  requires  to  be  treated  with  active  remedies ;  for  if 
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the  inflammatiou  be  allowed  to  continue  in  the  part,  there  is  danger 
of  its  becoming  chronic;  this  is  very  difficult  to  remove,  and  may, 
indeed,  lead  to  abscess,  and  lengthened  suffering.    There  is  no 
foi-m  of  disease  resulting  from  gonorrhoea  more  distressing  to  the 
patient  or  more  difficult  to  remove  than  chronic  inflammation  of 
the  prostate  gland.    It  is  indicated  by  difficulty  in  micturition, 
deep-seated  pain  in  perineo,  intolerance  of  the  sitting  postm-e,  and 
obstruction  to  the  act  of  defecation.    Cuppmg  in  the  perineum,  or 
leeches,  calomel  and  opium,  narcotic  suppositories,  and  frequent  use 
of  the  warm  bath,  are  the  means  to  be  emploj^ed;  during  the  treat- 
ment the  patient  should  be  kept  in  the  recumbent  position.    In  a 
late  stage  of  gonorrhoeal  inflammation  the  testicles  may  become  in- 
volved in  the  disorder ;  when  this  happens,  orchitis,  or  inflammation 
of  the  testicles,  is  the  consequence.    This  is  supposed  to  be  pro- 
duced by  metastasis  of  inflammation;  and  this  view  is  strengthened 
by  the  fact  that  the  discharge  from  the  urethra  ceases  as  soon  as 
the  inflammation  in  the  testicle  commences.    It  seems  to  me, 
however,  that  it  is  mere  extension  of  inflammation,  arising  from 
direct  continuity  of  sti'ucture  ;  and  it  generally  happens,  when  the 
inflammation  has  previously  reached  the  prostate  gland,  it  then 
extends  along  the  vas  deferens  to  the  testicle,  generally  attacking 
the  epididymis  first.    Wlien  the  inflammation  has  reached  the 
testicle  the  latter  becomes  swoUen,  and  very  painful;  and  there  is 
hardening  which  is  generaUy  confined  to  the  epididymis,  often  ex- 
tending to  the  testicle,  and  even  to  the  spermatic  cord.    It  is  said 
that  in  this  affection  the  pain  is  dull  and  obtvise,  and  rather  re- 
sembles that  experienced  when  the  testicle  is  squeezed.  The 
discharge  from  the  urethra  stops  when  the  inflammation  m  the 
testicles  sets  in.    This  latter  condition  must  be  reheved  imme- 
diately  prompt  treatment  must  therefore  be  adopted.  Jilood 
should  be  taken  by  cupping  from  the  loins,  and  leeches  afterwai-ds 
apphed  to  the  scrotum,  or  a  few  veins  may  be  opened  on  its  sm-  ace 
The  following  lotion  may  then  be  employed,  the  pai't  being  kept 
constantly  wetted  by  it: 

^    Ammon.  Hydrochlor.  5j.  to  5jss. 
Liquor.  Ammon.  Acet.  5j. 
Spfrit.  Vini  rectif.,  Aqua;  Distil.,  aa^j.  M. 
Yt.  lotio  ssepe  apphcanda. 
In  the  treatment  of  orchitis  arising  from  gonorrhoea  I  have  always 
given  calomel  and  opium,  although  it  is  generally  said  that  mercmy 
ought  not  to  be  employed.    I  have,  however  found  that  i  tl^ 
inflammationbe  subdued  by  any  other  remedy,  it  is  habletoicturn. 
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which  is  not  so  often  the  case  when  calomel  and  opium  have  been 
given.  It  may  be  thought  that  opium  alone  would  produce  the 
same  effect.  I  have  myself  tried  it,  and  found  it  unsuccessful.  Not 
that  I  give  the  mercmy  as  a  specific  antidote  to  any  virus  ;  I  only 
use  it  as  an  effectual  means  of  preventing  recurrence  of  the  inflam- 
mation. Should  the  discharge  from  the  uretlira  not  return  after  the 
above  treatment  has  been  employed  for  the  relief  of  the  orchitis,  hot 
fomentations  shoidd  be  apphed  for  the  purpose  of  producing  its 
recurrence ;  and  upon  the  reappearance  of  the  discharge  all  symp- 
toms of  the  inflammation  of  the  testicle  usually  disappear. 

In  long-standing  cases  of  gonorrhoea  you  will  sometimes  observe 
condylomatous  growths  about  the  scrotum,  perineum,  and  verge  of 
the  anus:  these  can  generally  be  cured  by  an  application  of  the  yellow 
wash;  they  often  follow  also  upon  a  gonorrhoea,  in  cases  where 
the  disease  commences  externally — that  is  to  say,  in  balanitis.  In  the 
first  instance  they  are  formed  in  points  where  the  mucous  membrane 
has  been  abraded,  the  warty  granulations  springing  up  from  these 
points.  Whenever  these  warts  are  present  with  phimosis,  the  pre- 
puce must  be  laid  open  immediately  :  this  is  always  necessary. 
Sometimes  these  warts  are  very  difficult  to  cure.  When  they 
have  narrow  peduncular  necks,  a  hgatm-e  may  be  used  to  remove 
them ;  in  other  cases,  caustic  or  savine  powder  may  also  be 
employed  as  an  escharotic.  Sometimes,  however,  neither  caustic 
nor  sa\dne  powder  wiU  remove  them;  they  must  then  be  excised, 
and  caustic  applied  to  the  surface  whence  they  are  removed. 

Gleet. — Perhaps  the  most  troublesome  of  all  the  consequences 
of  gonorrhoea  is  gleet  :  this  is  the  discharge  which  so  frequently 
follows  upon  gonorrhoea,  and  often  continues  evea  for  years.  Gleet 
consists  in  a  limpid  discharge  from  the  m-ethi'a,  different  from  that 
in  gonorrhoea :  it  appears  to  be,  indeed,  nothing  more  than  an  ex- 
cessive secretion  of  mucus.  Ricord  states  that  the  fluid  in  gleet 
cannot  produce  inflammation  of  the  mucous  membrane  in  anotlier 
individual.  I  do  not  myself  quite  enter  into  his  view,  as  I  believe 
that  any  discharge  of  this  kind  may  produce  gonorrhoeal  inflamma- 
tion in  constitutions  where  there  exists  what  has  been  spoken  of  as 
the  catarrhal  tendency  or  diathesis ;  and  although  Ricord  states 
that  a  man  may  safely  marry  while  sufi'ering  from  a  gleet,  I  do  not 
think  that  such  a  proceeding  would  be  justifiable. 

Gleet  is  a  very  chronic  disease,  and  extremely  difficult  to  cure. 
I  think  it  depends  upon  a  thickening  of  the  mucous  membrane  of 
the  urethra,  and  an  altered  action  of  its  capillaries,  and  on  passing 
a  bougie  I  have  often  felt  a  slight  elevation  at  the  bulb  in  these 
cases. 
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I  have  succeeded  in  curing  gleet  by  passing  a  catheter  besmeared 
with  an  ointment  composed  of  ung.  hydrarg.  nitrat.  5j,  and 
uug.  cetacei,  5ij  :  it  must,  however,  be  looked  upon  as  a  disease 
very  obstinate  and  difficult  to  remove,  and  sometimes  continues  for 
the  remainder  of  the  hfe  of  the  patient,  particularly  in  persons  of 
gouty  diathesis. 

Gonorrhoea  is  a  disease  to  which  women  are  equally  liable  with 
men,  but  in  the  former  it  is  less  distressing  and  painful,  and  it  is 
also  not  so  likely  to  lead  to  concomitant  affections.    There  is 
generally  some  difficulty  in  ascertaining  with  certainty  the  exist- 
ence of  this  disease  in  the  female,  from  the  Hability  to  a  discharge 
from  the  vagina  very  similar  to  that  in  gonorrhoea.    It  might  be 
supposed  that  there  would  be  no  difficulty  in  distinguishing  the 
discharge  in  leucorrhoea  from  that  in  gonorrhoea  ;  but,  in  addition 
to  the  difficulty  that  always  exists  in  distinguishing  pus  from  mucus, 
it  must  be  remembered  that  in  leucorrhoea  the  fluid  often  puts  on  a 
pus-like  character.    The  examination  of  the  affected  organs  does 
not  furnish  the  information  we  are  seeking;  it  is  stated  by  John 
Hunter,  who  had  examined,  in  more  than  one  instance,  women  who 
confessed  to  the  disease,  that  there  was  no  difference  in  the  appeai"- 
ances  of  these  and  the  organs  in  women  perfectly  sound.  There 
are,  however,  two  or  three  points  by  which  the  disorder  may  gene- 
rally be  recognised  with  tolerable  certainty  :  first,  the  woman  can 
produce  a  similar  attack  on  men  having  intercourse  with  her ;  and, 
secondly,  leucorrhoea  is  attended  with  symptoms  that  differ  in  many 
respects  from  those  in  gonorrhoea.    With  the  latter  disease  women 
are  seldom  incapacitated  from  following  their  usual  occupations,  and 
it  does  not  j)roduce  the  great  debility  encountered  in  leucorrhoea, 
in  which  there  is  also  pain  in  the  back,  lassitude,  headaches,  and 
painful  menstruation.    In  women,  gonorrhoea  seems  principaQy  to 
attack  the  vagina,  but  at  the  same  time  it  produces  a  great  sore- 
ness of  the  inside  of  the  labia  and  neighbouring  parts,  and  thus 
produces   difficulty  in  walking,    and   pain    when   sitting;  the 
bladder,  and  even  the  kidneys,  may  become  involved  in  the  disease, 
and  the  glands  of  the  part  often  sweU,  and  occasionaUy  smaU 
abscesses  form  in  them,  and  burst  into  the  vagina.    The  treatment 
of  gonorrhoea  in  the  female  is  in  almost  every  respect  the  same  as 
in  man,  but  it  is  generally  cured  more  easUy. 
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SYPHILIS. 

Virulent  syphilis:  origin  of  the  disease — First  local,  becomes  con- 
stitutional—  May  be  propagated  by  inoculation  —  Poison  of  a 
specific  nature — Kind  of  sore  depends  on  peculiarity  of  patient's 
constitution,  and  the  tissue  affected  —  Early  symptoms  — 
Progress  of  sore — Chancres  in  luomen — Treatment  of  syphilis; 
by  caustic,  by  mercury — Precautions  under  mercurial  treat- 
ment. 

In  my  last  lecture^  I  finislied  the  subject  of  non-virulent  venereal 
disease,  that  is,  gonorrhoea ;  I  stated  at  that  time  that  gonorrhoea 
may  be  produced  by  any  irritating  agent  acting  upon  the  mucous 
membrane  of  the  urethra,  but  that  it  could  never  give  rise  to 
secondary  or  tertiary  symptoms ;  it  runs  through  the  regtdai-  course 
of  inflammation  in  the  mucous  membranes,  and  does  not  require  for 
its  cure  the  employment  of  any  remedy  which,  like  merciiry,  is 
supposed  to  exercise  a  specific  action. 

Syphilis,  or  Aorulent  venereal  disease,  difi'ers  from  gonorrhoea  in 
many  important  respects :  it  is  not,  hke  gonorrhoea,  a  disorder  of  a 
pecuUar  tissue,  and,  although  appearing  locally  in  the  first  instance, 
is  soon  absorbed  into  the  constitution,  producing  what  are  termed 
secondaiy,  and  tertiary  symptoms.  It  is  generally  behoved  that 
the  virulent  form  of  venereal  disease  first  made  its  appearance  in 
Eui'ope  at  the  end  of  the  15th  century :  that  it  was  brought  over 
from  the  New  World  by  the  followers  of  Christopher  Columbus, 
in  the  year  1493 ;  some  writers  state,  however,  that  the  disease  was 
well  known,  and  prevailed  among  the  ancient  Jews,  Greeks,  and 
Romans,  and  among  their  descendants  long  before  the  time  of  the 
voyages  of  Columbus;  but  it  does  not  appear  that  any  mention  is 
made  by  ancient  medical  writers,  of  a  disease,  the  symptoms  of 
which  agree  with  those  of  virulent  syphilis.  It  is  true  they  describe 
a  disease  of  the  organs  of  generation  which  resembles  gonorrhoea, 
but  never  one  that  produced  constitutional  eflfects  of  any  kind,  much 
less  the  violent  and  marked  symptoms  of  syplidis.  The  period  of 
the  origin  of  syphilis  is  now,  however,  a  matter  of  mere  conjectm-e 
and  speculation ;  and  is,  moreover,  but  of  Httle  moment.  One  thine 
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however,  seems  certain,  tliat  this  disease  originated  solely  in  the 
human  race,  and  that  no  other  animal  is  capable  of  becoming  in- 
fluenced by  the  action  of  its  peculiar  morbid  poison.  A  great  num- 
ber of  experiments  were  undertaken  by  M.  Kicord,  for  the  purpose 
of  establisliing  this  fact.  He  inoculated  in  different  ways  dogs, 
guinea-pigs,  rabbits,  and  even  birds,  but  always  with  a  similar  nega- 
tive result,  although  the  purulent  matter  used  in  the  experiments 
invariably  produced  syphilitic  symptoms  when  tried  upon  the  human 
•subject.  The  result  of  these  experiments  led  therefore  to  the  con- 
clusion, "  that  the  inoculable  poison  of  syphilis  can  act  only  upon 
the  hiunan  subject,  and  that  the  disease  cannot  be  communicated 
to  the  lower  animals." 

All  experience  of  venereal  disease  seems  to  prove  that  syphilis 
is  produced  by  a  specific  poison,  which,  if  it  be  made  to  communi- 
cate with  the  blood  in  any  part  of  the  human  body,  produces  the 
disease,  which,  in  the  first  instance,  gives  rise  to  nothing  more  than 
a  local  action,  but  which  subsequently  afi-ects  the  constitution. 
According  to  the  opinion  of  John  Hunter,  this  specific  poison  pro- 
duces a  peculiaa-  irritation  in  the  system,  more  or  less  modified  "by 
the  aptness  of  the  living  principle  of  the  mdividual  to  be  irritated 
by  such  a  cause;"  the  part  so  affected  taking  on  a  specific  action, 
■elaborating  virus  in  its  turn,  which  can  propagate  the  disease 
to  other  individuals  by  inoculation.    It  must  be  borne  m  mmd, 
however,  that  the  peculiarities  of  the  constitution  of  the  person 
afi-ected  by  this  virus  must  very  materially  modify  its  efi"ects  m 
some  instances,  perhaps,  resisting  the  infection  altogether,  and  m 
aU  having  an  influence  over  the  manner  in  which  the  disease 
manifests  itself.    No  matter,  however,  what  may  be  the  modihca- 
tions  of  the  disease  produced  by  pecuharity  of  constitution,  a  syphi- 
litic sore  can  only  be  produced  by  the  virus  from  an  open  sore,  so 
that  it  may  be  considered  as  an  axiom  that  a  chancre  is  the  only 
som-ce  whence  another  chancre  can  origmate.    Hunter  thought 
that  syphilis  and  gonorrhoea  could  be  produced  from  the  same 
poison,  but  there  are  few  sui'geons,  I  beUeve,  who  entertain  that 
opinio;  at  the  present  day  ;  many  experiments  have  ^eentned^n  h 
the  view  of  deciding  tliis  point,  and  all  tend  to  prove  Hmi^rs 
opinion  to  be  incorrect.    Sir  Astley  Cooper  and  Hernandez  mo- 
cidated  with  gonorrhoeal  matter  persons  aheady  infected  with 
gonorrhoea.  I  have  myself  repeated  this  experiment,  and  have,  more 
over  p  aced  lint  dipped  in  the  gonorrheal  dischai-ge,  beneath  the 
prepuc     in  the  latter  case,  nothing  more  than  balamtis,  withou 
Sratl'n,  was  the  consequence,  and 

produced  simply  a  pustule,  wliich  soon  healed  m  the  usual  way. 
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It  certainly  sometimes  happens  that  secondaiy  symptoms  foUow 
gonorrhoea,  a  circumstance  sufficient  to  raise  a  doubt  respecting  the 
question  of  the  virulence  of  gonorrhoea  ;  in  my  opinion,  M.  Ricord 
has,  however,  quite  explained  the  nature  of  this  anomaly :  he  states 
that  chancre  within  the  urethra  invariably  accompanies  such  a  con- 
dition :  but  the  difficulty  may  still  be  said  to  remain,  that  one 
poison  is  producing  both  a  virulent  and  a  non^ virulent  disease;  this 
is,  however,  not  difficult  of  explanation,  for  a  chancre  may  produce 
gonorrhoea  by  exciting  mere  ii-ritation  in  the  urethra,  whereas 
gonorrhoea  could  never  produce  chancre,  which  is  the  local  mani- 
festation of  specific  diseased  action. 

It  sometimes  happens  that  in  the  same  individual  the  chancres 
vary  considerably  in  their  aspect;  this  fact  creates  the  important 
question,  does  there  exist  a  plurahty  of  poisons  ?  or  can  the  differ- 
ence in  the  appearance  of  the  sores  be  only  accounted  for  by  re- 
ferring it  to  the  effect  of  constitutional  peculiarity,  or  to  the  nature 
of  the  tissue  in  which  the  sore  is  situated  ?  It  has  been  considered 
that  climate  has  a  great  tendency  to  modify  syphilitic  disease,  but  I 
believe  that  chmate  has  no  influence  over  syphiHs  beyond  that 
"which  arises  from  its  alterative  effect  upon  the  constitution  gene- 
rally; change  of  chmate  may  therefore  be  expected  to  aggravate 
or  reheve  syphihtic  symptoms,  according  as  it  produces  a  deterio- 
ration, or  improvement  of  the  constitution.  The  effect  of  cUmate 
upon  syphihs  was  noticed  by  many  surgeons  during  the  Peninsular 
war,  when  it  was  observed  that  our  soldiers  had  syphilis  in  a  highly 
aggravated  form,  compared  with  the  persons  by  whom  they  were 
infected ;  my  own  experience  in  Spain  and  Portugal  at  the  period 
lam  speaking  of,  leads  me  to  attribute  the  increased  violence  of  the 
disease  to  the  deteriorating  influence  of  a  hot  climate,  and  the 
manner  of  Hving  in  a  country  where  wine  and  spirits  are  so  abun- 
dant and  cheap,  and  not  to  any  modification  of  the  disease  itself. 
In  proof  that  syphilis  is  greatly  under  the  influence  of  extraneous 
circumstances,  I  may  state  the  fact  that  the  virus  from  the  mildest 
kind  of  chancre  may  produce  in  another  individual  the  most  violent 
form  of  syphihs,  and  vice  versd.  This  is  a  circumstance  which 
to  my  mind  tends  very  materially  to  overthrow  the  doctrine  of  the 
existence  of  more  than  one  specific  poison,  each  producing  its  par- 
ticidar  kind  of  sore.  If  there  were  more  than  one  syphilitic  virus, 
each  producing  a  sore  peculiar  to  itself,  then  the  virus  from  these 
sores  ought  to  reproduce  each  the  special  kind  of  sore  whence  it 
was  taken,  and  no  other;  such  is,  however,  abundantly  proved  not 
to  be  the  case. 

Hunter  seems  to  have  entertained  the  opinion  that  syphilis 
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could  only  have  arisen  originally  from  sexual  intercourse,  for  as  the 
primary  disease  is  always  found  on  the  organs  of  generation,  unless 
the  chancre  be  factitiously  formed  by  inoculation,  the  origin  of  the 
disease  must  be  a  disease  of  the  genitals,  for  the  secondary  form  of 
this  disorder,  even  if  it  be  ulcerative,  is  not  inoculable.  It  might 
certainly  happen  that  a  common  sore  might  be  converted  into  a 
chancre  by  inoculation  with  the  virus  of  a  syphihtic  ulcer;  and 
Ricord  mentions  that  in  Paris  primary  chancres  are  frequently  seen 
on  the  hps,  anus,  and  other  parts  of  the  body. 

Childi-en  are  not  unfrequently  affected  with  primary  symptoms 
immediately  from  the  time  of  their  birth.  This  can  only  arise  when 
the  mother  is  the  subject  of  chancre,  the  child  being  inoculated  with 
the  vh-us  by  contact  with  the  sore  during  the  time  of  parturition; 
the  primary  is  not,  however,  the  usual  congenital  form  of  syphilis:  if 
the  mother  be  affected  with  any  of  the  varieties  of  secondary  symptoms 
during  the  period  of  pregnancy,  the  offspring  may  be  similai-ly  affected 
at  bhth  •  tliis  is  the  only  mstance  in  which  secondary  symptoms  can 
be  transferred  from  one  individual  to  another,  unless,  as  some 
persons  have  supposed,  a  similar  result  can  be  produced  upon  a 
child  imbibing  the  milk  of  a  contaminated  wet  nurse;  but  at  most, 
this  is,  I  think,  a  doubtful  point. 

The  nature  of  the  morbid  action  which  produces  syphilis  is 
quite  unknown.  This  is  hkewise  true,  so  far  as  regards  the  virus 
itself  which,  hke  the  morbific  principle  of  other  inoculable  diseases, 
is  beyond  reach  of  our  observation.  Neither  the  science  of  chemistrj^ 
nor  the  microscope  have  hitherto  given  us  any  assistance;  Dr. 
Donne  thought  that  the  orighi  of  the  disease  could  be  traced  to  the 
presence  of  animalculse  (vibriones),  as  he  discovered  them  m  abund- 
ance in  the  virulent  matter  of  a  chancre.  These  animals  are  fouiid, 
however,  in  ahcnost  every  one  of  the  secretions,  healthy  or  morbid, 
under  certain  conditions,  and  their  presence  in  the  discharge  fi-om 
chancre  is,  I  think,  totally  unconnected  with  the  specific  nature  of 
the  rirus.  Prom  the  sum  of  all  the  observations  made  upon  this 
disease  in  its  different  phases,  we  may  come  to  the  conclusion  tli  a 
the  primary  disease  is  invariably  an  open  ulcer,  the  chancre  which 
secretes  a  virus  competent  to  propagate  the  ^o  ^t^^ 

dividual.    Unless  this  primary  disease  be  removed 
by  proper  medical  treatment,  it  excites  various  constitutional  symp- 
toms, termed  secondary  symptoms,  or  Lues  venerea. 

The  usual  appearances  of  chancre  are  chai-actenst ic,  but  at  the 
samlrime  it  mu's t  be  observed  that  the  principal  physica^ 
the  disease  are  seldom  all  present  m  the  ^.^J^^.f  ^"'^^  ^^^\^'^t;d 
time,  for  although  the  sore  is  always  specific,  it  is,  a3  I  have  stated 
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before,  subject  to  considerable  physical  modifications,  owing  to  the 
pecidiar  constitution  of  the  patient.  The  immediate  eflfect  of  the  virus 
also  depends,  in  some  degree,  upon  the  depth  to  which  it  is  introduced 
into  tlie  tissues.  Ricord  states,  in  proof  of  this,  that  although  when 
the  disease  is  communicated  in  the  usual  manner,  that  is,  by 
contact,  only  a  pustule  is  produced,  when  the  ^drus  is  appUed  to  a 
denuded  texture  an  ulcer  is  estabhshed  at  once,  and  if  the  abrasion 
be  deeper,  extending  into  the  cellular  tissue,  an  abscess  wiU  be  the 
consequence  of  the  introduction  of  the  virus.  A  knowledge  of 
these  cii-cumstances  shows  the  surgeon  the  necessity  of  inquiring 
iato  the  condition  of  his  patient  at  the  time  he  became  infected,  as 
this  will  perhaps  explain  the  reason  why  the  disease  made  its  appear- 
ance either  with  unusual  rapidity,  or,  on  the  other  hand,  was  slow  in 
its  progress  after  the  sexual  intercourse ;  it  must  likewise  be  remem- 
bered, in  judging  of  a  chancre  by  its  physical  characters,  that  its 
appearance  does  not  depend  entirely  upon  the  specific  disease,  but 
in  some  degree  upon  the  common  inflammation  arising  from  the 
local  irritation  produced  by  the  presence  of  the  chancre  in  the  sur- 
roimding  tissues. 

A  longer  or  shorter  time  always  elapses  after  infection  before 
the  vh'us  seems  to  have  acquired  sufficient  power  in  the  system  to 
produce  its  specific  manifestations ;  under  ordinary  circumstances 
a  chancre  appears  from  ten  to  fifteen  days  after  infection ;  its  first 
form  is  that  of  an  itching  pimple  rising  from  some  part  of  the  penis; 
in  the  course  of  a  day  or  two  the  pimple  becomes  a  pustule,  the 
summit  of  which  ulcerates  and  begius  to  discharge  matter ;  the 
rapidity  with  which  the  inflammation  runs  into  ulceration  and  sup- 
puration is  a  strong  diagnostic  mark  of  syphilis.  Sometimes  the 
matter  hardens  and  forms  an  incrustation  or  scab  on  the  pustule ; 
when  this  is  rubbed  off",  it  leaves  an  ulcer  exposed,  which  has  a 
tendency  to  deepen,  rather  than  to  extend  itself  laterally ;  the 
edges  of  the  ulcer  are  elevated  and  hard,  its  surface  is  covered  with 
a  yellowish  grey  secretion,  which  emits  a  peculiar  foetid  odom',  and 
the  base  of  the  sore  is  of  a  scirrhous  hardness,  as  if  it  were  formed  of 
cartilage ;  an  areola  of  inflammation  also  surrounds  the  sore,  but 
this  is  probably  at  first  only  common  inflammation,  which  becomes 
specific  from  contamination  with  the  virus  of  the  sore  as  the  disease 
extends  itself. 

The  usual  form  of  a  chancre  is  circular,  but  this  depends  upon 
the  situation  of  the  sore,  and  the  firmness  of  the  attachment  of  the 
mucous  membrane  to  the  subjacent  tissues;  thus  a  chancre  extending 
from  the  glans  to  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  prepuce,  exhibits 
great  irregularity  of  form  in  consequence  of  the  unequal  attach- 
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ment  of  the  mucous  membraue  to  the  interior  of  the  prepuce  and 
the  surface  of  the  ghms.    Another  cause  of  the  irregularity  of  form 
in  chancres  arises  from  the  manner  in  which  the  ulceration  extends 
itself  from  one  sore  to  another,  uniting  them  in  one  irregular  ulcer. 
The  depth  of  a  chancre  is  greater  when  it  is  on  the  prepuce  than  when 
it  is  on  the  glans;  the  structure  of  the  latter  seems  to  have  a  great 
power  to  modify  the  appearance  of  the  sore:  preventing,  perhaps,  from 
its  high  degree  of  vitality,  the  progress  of  the  ulceration  in  depth,  it 
consequently  extends  itself  laterally,  producing  a  sore  of  considerable 
superficial  extent.    A  chancre  such  as  I  have  described,  with  the 
peculiarly  hard  base,  may  be  regarded  as  the  true  Hunterian  chancre; 
it  is  but  seldom,  however,  as  I  have  already  stated,  that  we  have  the 
opportunity  of  witnessing  all  these  appearances  in  the  same  chancre, 
and,  indeed,  the  character  of  the  sore  is  sometimes  so  far  modified 
that  it  is  difficult  to  determine  whether  it  be  syphilitic  or  not. 
The  chancre  is  sometimes  characterized  by  a  remarkable  sensitive- 
ness of  its  surface,  and  its  tendency  to  bleed ;  such  a  chancre  is 
termed  an  irritable  chancre ;  it  requires  peculiar  treatment,  which 
I  shall  have  to  describe  at  a  future  time. 

The  irritable  state  of  the  chancre  often  runs  on  to  a  phagedaenic 
form,  in  which  the  sore  extends  with  great  rapidity,  invohdng  the 
smTOunding  tissues  in  a  devouring  ulceration,  so  that  in  the  course 
of  a  few  hom^s  only,  a  sore  may  increase  to  double  its  size.  If  the 
inflammation  goes  on  to  an  excessive  degree,  a  syphilitic  sore,  hke 
one  arising  from  any  other  cause,  may  take  on  a  gangrenous  action; 
according  to  Ricord,  when  in  that  state  the  sore  no  longer  secretes 
a  virus.  Stdl  the  patient  must  be  subjected  to  the  usual  treat- 
ment, to  prevent  the  Hability  to  secondary  symptoms.  These 
varieties  of  chancre  depend,  according  to  the  opinion  of  Cai-michael 
and  some  others,  upon  the  peculiar  natm-e  of  the  vuus  which  caused 
them;  but  I  beheve,  with  John  Hunter,  that  there  is  only  one 
specific  syphihtic  vhus,  and  that  the  conditions  of  the  sore  depend 
upon  the  constitution  of  the  individual  infected  and  the  tissue 
which  first  received  the  inoculation.  A  proof  that  morbid  poisons 
are  much  modified  in  their  manifestations  by  the  constitution  in 
which  they  take  root  may,  I  think,  be  found  in  the  great  vainety 
of  appearances  and  character  assumed  by  the  pustule  produced  in 
smaU-pox  and  vaccination;  yet  in  these  cases  care  is  taken  that 
both  the  person  inoculated  and  the  one  from  whom  the  matter  is 
obtained  should  be  in  the  most  fiwourable  conchtion;  some  have  be- 
lieved that  the  violence  of  the  symptoms  depend  upon  the  intensity 
of  the  vir'ulence  of  the  poison  as  weU  as  upon  the  peculianty  ol 
constitution  in  the  recipient ;  and  Mr.  WcUbank  went  so  far  as  to 
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"believe  that  in  syphilis  tlie  nature  of  the  secondary  symptoms  was 
in  relation  to  the  intensity  of  tlie  original  poison. 

In  addition  to  the  different  forms  of  chancre  there  are  other 
sores  which  appeiu-  upon  the  penis  and  other  parts  of  the  genitals, 
and  which  either  arise  idiopathically  or  are  produced  by  sexual  in- 
tercom-se;  these  may  differ  from  chancres,  being,  perhaps,  aphthous 
sores,  like  those  which  appear  on  the  cheeks  and  tongue,  or  other- 
wise red  raised  sores,  ha\dng  more  the  appearance  of  deposition  than 
of  ulceration,  or  mere  excoriations,  attended  sometimes  mth  mdu- 
ration;  sometimes,  again,  herpetic  vesicles  extend  into  each  other 
so  as  to  produce  a  continuous  denuded  smface.    It  is  impossible, 
from  the  appearance  alone  of  any  of  these  sores,  to  say  that  they 
are  or  are  not  vu-ulent.    The  presence  of  the  indications  whicy 
mark  what  I  have  described  as  the  Hunterian  chancre,  is  certainly 
sufficient  evidence  of  the  virulence  of  the  disorder ;  but  the  absence 
of  these  chai-acters  must  not,  on  the  other  hand,  be  considered  as  a 
proof  of  its  being  innoxious.    I  have  more  than  once  known 
secondary  symptoms  foUow  the  heahng  of  a  sore  which  was  cured 
without  the  employment  of  mercury ;  this  shows  the  fallacy  of  the 
opinion  that  the  healing  of  a  sore  without  mercuiy  may  be  taken 
as  a  proof  of  the  disease  not  being  syphilitic. 

We  see  that  it  is  not  from  the  physical  conditions  of  a  sore 
that  we  can  distinguish  whether  it  be  vu^ulent  or  non-virulent,  and, 
as  Ricord  has  well  observed,  the  only  positive  means  of  gaining 
this  knowledge  is  the  inoculation  of  the  patient  himself  with  some 
of  the  discharge  from  the  suspected  sore.    In  my  own  practice  I 
think  I  have  come  to  the  conclusion  that  induration  approaching 
to  cartilaginous  hardness  at  the  base  of  the  sore  is  almost  always 
an  indication  of  its  virulent  nature,  and  that,  generally  speaking,  if 
merciury  be  not  adopted  in  such  cases,  secondary  symptoms  will 
supervene.    The  abundant  testimony  that  syphilis  can  be  cui'ed 
without  mercury  must  make  a  strong  impression  upon  the  mind  of 
every  surgeon,  and  there  are  few,  I  presume,  who  would  venture  to 
contend  that  the  circumstance  of  a  sore  being  cured  without 
mercury  is  conclusive  evidence  of  its  not  having  been  syphilitic. 
It  has  been  asserted  by  some  medical  men  of  sufficient  abihty  to 
give  them  authority  upon  the  subject,  that  sypliilis  may  even  undergo 
spontaneous  cure ;   now  this  could  only  happen  in  consequence  of 
the  constitution  becoming  naturally  improved  or  elevated,  so  that 
it  is  enabled  to  throw  off  the  disease;  if  tliis  be  really  the  case,  we 
can  readily  believe  that  any  alterative  medicine  strong  enough  to 
produce  the  necessary  change  in  the  constitution,  would  at  the 
same  time  excite  that  general  curative  action  by  which  the  disease 
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may  be  subdued,  exactly  in  the  same  manner  as  when  the  cure 
arises  spontaneously  j  hence  comes  the  question  as  to  the  nature  of 
the  operation  of  mercury  in  syphilis,  whether  it  act  upon  the  dis- 
ease primarily  as  a  specific,  or  secondarily  as  a  constitutional 
alterative  ?    The  surgeon  should  ever  on  such  points  as  this  keep 
himself  free  from  prejudice;  in  the  present  instance  it  would  be 
folly,  on  the  one  hand,  to  assert  that  mercury  is  infallible  in  every 
form  of  syphilis ;  on  the  other,  to  sweepingly  condemn  its  use. 
Other  remedies  besides  mercury  may  have  power  over  this  disorder. 
At  least  we  should  always  keep  our  minds  open  to  this  conviction; 
it  leads  to  more  scientific  and  general  views  of  the  subject.  At 
any  rate,  John  Hunter's  idea  that  syphilitic  disease  never  wears 
itself  out  in  the  constitution  must  be  viewed  with  great  caution. 
Mr.  Rose  has  pubhshed  an  account  of  his  treatment  of  syphilis  in 
the  soldiers  of  the  Guards  during  a  period  of  a  year  and  three- 
quarters  without  mercury,  the  symptoms  being  both  primary  and 
secondary:  his  plan  consisted  in  simple  dressing,  confining  his  patients 
to  bed,  and  giving  occasional  purgatives,:  in  one-third  of  the  cases 
secondary  symptoms  followed  the  heahng  of  the  chancre,  but  they 
were  considered  milder  than  when  mercmy  had  been  administered 
to  cure  the  primary  disease.    It  is  important  to  remark,  that  in  no 
instance  did  caries  of  bone  follow  the  treatment  of  these  numerous 
cases.     Sir  James  McGrigor  and  Sir  William  FrankUn  signed  an 
ofiicial  circiilar,  in  which  were  given  the  results  of  the  army  prac- 
tice during  two  years ;  1940  cases  were  treated  and  cm-ed  without 
mercury;  the  chancres  were  cured  in  twenty- one  days  when  there 
was  no  bubo,  but  with  bubo  they  requu-ed  forty -five  days ;  2827 
cases  were  cured  with  mercury,  the  chancres  healing  in  thirty-three 
days  without  bubo,  but  requiring  fifty  if  it  were  present. 

This  statement  is  somewhat  at  variance  with  the  resxilts  obtained 
by  Mr.  Rose  and  others,  as  it  is  always  admitted  that  when  mercmy 
is  employed,  if  no  other  advantage  be  gained,  the  disorder  is  cm-ed 
more  rapidly  than  under  other  treatment.  I  confess  I  am  also  sm-- 
prised  to  find  it  stated  in  the  report  above  mentioned,  that  the  greater 
part  of  the  2827  chancres  were  Hunterian,  a  form  of  sore  which  I 
consider  very  rare. 

The  results  quoted  from  authorities  certainly  show  that, 
under  modifying  circumstances  of  constitution,  structure  infected, 
or  even  perhaps  of  the  virus  itself,  sypliihs  may  be  cured  without 
mercury ;  this  does  not,  however,  prove  that  mercury  is  not  an 
excellent  remedy,  when  administered  with  judgment,  with  respect 
to  quantity  and  manner  of  exhibition ;  it  is  no  longer  considered 
necessary  that  ptyalism  should  be  excited  to  a  violent  degree, 
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and  that  the  benefit  derived  from  the  medicine  was  in  proportion 
to  the  quantity  of  saliva  secreted;  those  were  the  days  in  which 
diseased  bones  and  permanently  undermined  constitutions  were  a 
common  sequence  to  mercm-ial  treatment,  and  it  was  from  this 
kind  of  abuse  rather  than  use  of  mercury  that  it  fell  into  discredit. 
Those,  especially  the  army  surgeons,  who  profess  to  treat  syphilis 
without  mercm-y,  give  iodine,  iodide  of  potassium,  arsenic,  nitric 
acid,  and  remedies  of  that  class,  which  seem  to  have  the  most 
powerful  influence  over  the  constitution,  and  which  must  be  con- 
sidered to  act  as  alteratives.  It  may  be  true  that  mercury  acts  in 
this  manner  and  not  as  a  specific  antidote  to  the  poison;  perhaps 
this  is  the  most  rational  view;  granting  such  to  be  the  case,  aU  I 
can  say  is,  that  I  have  always  found  mercury  a  most  safe  and 
effectual  medicine. 

The  non-mercurial  remedies  seem  to  have  the  effect  of  stifling 
the  disease,  as  it  were,  for  a  time,  but  they  do  not  eradicate  it ; 
and  as  soon  as  the  treatment  is  discontinued  the  symptoms  make 
their  appearance  again ;  while,  on  the  other  hand,  the  action  of  the 
mercury  seems  to  be  sufficiently  strong  to  destroy  entirely  the  seeds 
of  the  complaint.  After  all,  the  question  whether  or  not  mercury 
acts  as  a  specific  is  but  a  profitless  one,  and  practically  it  comes  to 
this  simple  point — Is  mercmy  a  more  effective  remedy  against 
syphilis  than  other  alteratives  ?  If  this  be  the  case,  and  if  at  the 
same  time  there  be  no  circumstances  to  contraindicate  the  use  of 
mercury,  it  is  clear  that  it  ought  to  be  employed;  the  experience  of 
thirty  years  has  brought  me  to  the  conclusion  that  it  is  superior 
to  other  remedies,  and  in  my  own  practice  I  always  rely  upon  it 
accordingly. 

In  the  treatment  of  common  chancre,  my  practice  is  first  to 
ascertain  the  period  at  wliich  the  sore  appeared  after  sexual  inter- 
course; secondly,  to  gain  as  much  knowledge  as  possible  of  the 
patient's  constitution ;  and,  lastly,  to  examine  the  sore  itself,  so  as 
to  learn  its  physical  peculiarities.  If  I  have  an  opportunity  of 
seeing  the  sore  within  five  days  after  the  time  of  infection,  T, 
according  to  the  plan  of  M.  Ricord,  destroy  its  surface  with  con- 
centrated nitric  acid,  for  I  believe,  with  him,  that  it  is  not 
until  after  five  days  that  the  constitution  begins  to  receive  the 
impression  of  the  disease,  or  that,  perhaps,  the  sore  itself  before 
that  time  has  not  arrived  at  the  state  in  which  it  can  secrete  a 
virus ;  the  disease  is  therefore  at  that  early  period  entirely  local, 
and  may  be  completely  destroyed  by  the  action  of  the  powerful 
escharotic  I  have  named.  John  Hunter  was  in  the  habit  of  excising 
the  sore  when  in  its  first  stage,  but  I  think  the  acid  is  more  certain 
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in  its  operation,  as  in  making  the  incisions  it  is  possible  tliat  the 
virus,  should  it  have  been  generated,  may  become  mixed  with  the 
blood.    I  have  in  many  cases  thus  destroyed  recent  sores  with 
nitric  acid,  and  have  never  known  secondary  symptoms  follow.  If 
more  than  five  days  have  passed  before  the  chancre  is  brought 
under  my  treatment,  and  I  find  neither  constitutional  nor  local 
circumstances  to  forbid  the  use  of  merciu-y,  I  employ  at  once  that 
remedy.   Perhaps  I  ought  to  mention  here  the  circumstances  which 
would  govern  my  judgment  in  administering  mercury.  If  the  patient 
were  extremely  debilitated,  I  should  prescribe  vegetable  bitters  with 
mineral  acids,  together  with  small  doses  of  the  hydrarg.  c.  creta  and 
Dover's  powder  at  bed-time,  so  as  to  improve  the  state  of  the  con- 
stitution before  I  gave  the  mercury  in  an  efficient  form ;  or  if,  from 
general  symptoms  and  the  appearance  of  the  tongue,  I  had  reason 
to  conclude  that  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  primse  viae  was  in  an 
irritable  state,  I  should  order  a  drachm  of  blue  ointment  to  be  rubbed 
into  the  thighs  night  and  morning,  instead  of  giving  the  mercury 
internally.    I  should  at  the  same  time  abstain  from  applying  any 
dressing  to  the  sore  beyond  a  piece  of  linen  rag,  dipped  in  warm 
water ;  for  as  the  surface  of  the  sore  presents  peculiar  and  cha- 
racteristic syphihtic  indications,  such  as  being  covered  with  a  gre}ash 
yellow  matter,  and  with  a  tendency  to  ulcerate  deeper  and  deeper 
into  the  tissues,  it  is  my  object  to  watch  the  sore  uninfluenced 
by  any  other  agent  than  the  constitutional  eff"ect  of  the  mercmy 
itself;  while,  on  the  other  hand,  if  black  wash  or  nitrate  of  silver 
be  apphed,  these  specific  appearances  are  immediately  lost,  and 
we  are  deprived  of  a  valuable  guide  whereby  we  may  judge  of 
the  constitutional  effects  produced  by  the  mercury.    While  under 
the  influence  of  the  mercmy,  the  patient  should  avoid  aU  vicissi- 
tudes of  temperature,  and  should  keep,  as  much  as  he  cau,  in  the 
recumbent  posture.    It  is  very  difficult  to  get  patients  to  submit 
to  this  strict  disciphne,  some  parts  of  which  are  certainly  u-k- 
some  and  disagreeable.     When  the  blue  omtment  is  used,  the 
patient  ought  to  constantly  wear  the  same  drawers,  that  they  may 
become  impregnated  with  the  ointment,  as  the  object  is  to  keep  up 
the  influence  of  the  mercmy  as  continuously  as  possible.    As  this 
is  an  vmpleasant  and  not  very  cleanly  process,  I  prefer  givmg 
the  mercury  internally,  unless  there  be  reasons  agamst  it.  In 
administering  the  mercury  in  the  form  of  pills,  I  give  five  graaus  of 
blue  pill,  with  a  quarter  of  a  grain  of  opium,  at  bed-time,  and  five 
grains  of  blue  pill,  without  opium,  in  the  morning;  if,  m  the  prose- 
cution of  this  plan,  it  be  perceived  that  the  opium  constipates  the 
bowels,  the  patient  should  only  be  aUowed  to  take  blue  piU  at  bed- 
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time  as  well  as  m  the  morning ;  wliile  if  lie  be  purged,  he  should 
have  opium  with  the  blue  pill  both  morning  and  night;  thus  by- 
proper  attention  the  bowels  may  without  difficulty  be  kept  quite 
regidai-.  I  also  avoid,  under  these  circumstances,  as  weU  as  when 
the  mercury  is  used  as  an  external  apphcation,  any  local  treatment 
of  the  sore ;  for  the  reasons  I  have  already  stated. 

At  this  point  there  arises  a  question  of  some  importance  :  How 
long  is  the  exhibition  of  the  mercmy  to  be  continued  ?  I  beheve 
the  only  guide  as  to  this  part  of  the  treatment  is  to  be  found  in 
the  condition  of  the  sore  itself  While  any  induration  remains  about 
the  base  of  the  chancre  I  continue  to  give  mercmy,  no  matter 
what  change  may  have  taken  place  in  the  surface  of  the  sore.  I 
only  give  the  mercury,  however,  in  small  doses,  so  as  to  avoid  any 
cumidative  effect  which  may  perhaps  be  the  consequence  of  over- 
dosing. If  the  hardness  of  the  sore  be  not  removed  by  the  internal 
use  of  mercury,  a  small  quantity  of  blue  ointment  may  be  applied 
to  the  sore  itself,  or  even  to  the  cicatrix,  should  the  sore  be  healed 
and  the  hardness  stiU  remain.  Under  such  treatment,  with  the  proper 
precautions  as  to  diet,  rest,  and  avoidance  of  cold,  as  I  have  described 
before,  I  have  rarely  met  with  difficulty  in  curing  primary  chancre. 

In  the  irritable  chancre  the  chief  peculiarity  is  the  sensitive- 
ness of  the  surface  and  the  disposition  to  hsemorrhage.  These 
are,  however,  merely  circumstances  super-added  to  common  chancre, 
produced  by  constitutional  peculiarities :  the  first  object  is,  there- 
fore, to  remove  those  characters  which  are  not  specific  to  the 
disease,  and  this  must  be  done  by  constitutional  remedies,  the 
ulcer  being  reduced  to  the  state  of  a  common  chancre.    The  first 
indication  is  therefore  to  seek  the  cause  of  the  irritabihty;  this  wLU. 
be  often  found  to  depend  merely  upon  a  constipated  state  of  the 
bowels,  aggravated  perhaps  by  a  nervous  temperament :  slight 
pm'gatives,  combined  with  soothing  medicines,  are  required  in  such 
a  case;  if  these  be  not  sufficient  to  remove  the  irritability,  local 
apphcations  must  be  tried;  three  grains  of  opium,  well  rubbed 
down  with  half  an  ounce  of  mucilage  of  gum  arable,  and  an  ounce 
and  a  half  of  lime  water,  make  an  excellent  topical  application ; 
the  penis  must  likewise  be  well  fomented  with  a  decoction  of 
poppy-heads;  the  patient  should  also  be  kept  strictly  in  the  recum- 
bent postm-e.     Such  treatment  seldom  fads  to  overcome  the  ex- 
traordinary cu-cumstances  of  the  case,  leaving  the  chancre  to  be 
cured  by  the  ordinary  mercurial  course.    It  will,  however,  be  found 
that  a  patient  whose  diathesis  leads  to  this  condition  of  sore,  re- 
quires to  be  treated  generally  with  much  more  care  than  one  whose 
temperament  has  a  less  irritable  tendency. 
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The  phagedenic  chancre  bears  very  considerable  resemblance 
to  the  irritable,  both  in  its  physical  and  constitutional  characters ; 
the  chief  distinction  is,  perhaps,  that  the  irritable  chancre  depends 
most  upon  constitutional,  and  the  phagedeenic  upon  local  irritability; 
there  may,  however,  be  something  like  a  combination  of  the  cha- 
racters of  both.  In  the  treatment  of  phagedsenic  chancre,  we  must 
first  ascertain  the  state  of  the  bowels;  if  constipation  be  concomi- 
tant with  phagedsena,  gentle  purgatives  must  be  administered  with 
sedatives ;  should  these  not  prove  effectual,  concentrated  nitric  acid 
should  be  applied  to  the  sore;  this  generally  stops  the  ulceration  and 
estabhshes  a  healthy  action,  after  which  the  sore  soon  heals.  If  the 
surgeon  who  orders  nitric  acid  had  only  seen  the  sore  for  the  first 
time,  after  the  phagedsenic  ulceration  had  set  in,  he  would  find  some 
difficulty  in  determining  whether  it  had  originated  in  syphilis,  and 
consequently  whether  mercury  ought  to  be  administered.  In  such 
cases,  I  judge  of  the  syphilitic  character  of  the  sore  by  the  hard- 
ness of  the  cicatrix;  if  the  pecuhar  indm-ation  which  I  regard  as  a 
sign  of  syphilis  be  present,  I  give  small  alterative  doses  of  the 
bichloride  of  merciiry  with  bark,  warning  the  patient  that  secondary 
eruptions  are  not  unlikely  to  show  themselves.  I  adopt  this  plan 
of  treatment,  in  preference  to  giving  mercury  in  a  stronger  form, 
when  the  constitution  is  evidently  in  a  depressed  state.  JNI.  E-icord 
behoves  that  a  phagedsenic  sore  does  not  secrete  virus ;  even  if  this 
be  true  however,  it  must  be  remembered,  that  the  poison  may  have 
been  secreted  and  absorbed  before  the  sore  became  phagedsenic. 

I  lately  attended  a  case  of  this  kind  with  Mr.  Parrot,  jun.,  of 
Clapham,who  had  carried  the  use  of  sedatives  and  tonics  to  the  fullest 
extent,  paying  due  attention  at  the  same  time  to  the  state  of  the 
bowels,  without  being  able,  however,  to  check  the  progress  of  the 
disease.  One  application  of  nitric  acid  by  the  point  of  a  glass  rod 
proved  sufficient  to  check  the  ulceration ;  and  under  the  subsequent 
exhibition  of  mercury,  the  patient  perfectly  and  permanently  reco- 
vered. 

In  the  gangrenous  form  of  chancre  the  same  reasoning  which 
I  have  applied  to  the  irritable  and  phagedsenic  sores  relates  in  equal 
degree;  it  depends,  as  they  do,  upon  peculiar  local  and  constitutional 
circumstances  independent  of  the  syphilitic  taint,  and  indicating  a 
general  asthenic  state  of  the  constitution;  hence,  therefore,  after  the 
bowels  have  been  opened,  stimulating  poultices  should  be  apphed 
to  the  sore,  the  patient  being  kept  in  the  recumbent  posture; 
ammonia,  wine  and  bark,  or  serpentai-y,  are  generally  mdicated  as 
internal  remedies,  although  in  some  few  cases  I  have  seen  gan- 
grenous chancre  in  constitutions  in  wliich  stimuli  could  not  be 
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employed,  and  where  indeed  it  was  necessary  to  depend  on  sudo- 
rifics  and  opiates. 

In  concluding  tliis  part  of  my  subject  I  may  perhaps  make  a 
few  remarks  upon  the  influence  of  situation  on  chancre ;  it  will  be 
found  that  the  appearance  of  the  sore  depends  very  much  upon 
the  character  of  the  tissue  in  which  it  is  placed;  for  instance,  on  the 
glans  penis  it  has  usually  a  tendency  to  spread  superficially  rather 
than  to  excavate  the  part,  and  the  hardness  of  the  base  of  the  sore 
is  less  marked  and  circumscribed  than  when  it  occurs  in  other  situ- 
ations. A  chancre  in  the  meatus  of  the  uretlira  is  often  very  difii- 
cult  to  heal,  which  seems  to  depend  in  some  measure  upon  the 
irritation  caused  by  the  urine  flowing  over  it.  In  some  cases  I 
have  found  it  very  useful  to  divide  slightly  the  margin  of  the  orifice 
of  the  urethra;  this  not  only  assists  in  healing  the  sore,  but  prevents 
it  from  spreading  to  the  whole  cii'cumference  of  the  meatus. 
Chancres,  when  situated  on  the  external  surface  of  the  prepuce, 
have  a  peculiar  tendency  to  the  pustular  form  and  to  scab  over,  pro- 
bably from  the  influence  of  the  external  air  and  the  non-confine- 
ment of  the  secretion.  Under  the  prepuce  and  around  the  corona 
glandis  the  ulcer  is  comparatively  superficial,  and  has  a  disposition  to 
spread  laterally;  the  sore  is  also  continually  covered  with  moisture, 
and  rarely  puts  on  the  characters  of  the  true  Hunterian  chancre. 
The  chancre  of  the  fraenum  is  very  peculiar,  and  almost  invariably 
destroys  the  part.  It  is  a  contested  point  whether  the  frsenum 
ought  to  be  divided  or  not;  for  my  own  part  I  think  it  right  to 
do  so,  as  it  seems  to  check  the  disease  by  promoting  the  healing  of 
the  sore.  In  the  same  individual  chancres  may  be  coincident  La 
all  the  situations  I  have  mentioned ;  the  general  opinion  is,  that  the 
violence  of  the  disease  depends  upon  the  number  of  chancres,  and 
this  is  ia  some  degree  my  own  opinion,  although  Ricord  beheves 
that  the  number  of  sores  neither  increases  the  liability  to  secondary 
symptoms,  nor  leads  to  their  aggravation  should  they  follow  the 
primary  disease. 
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CONTINUATION  OF  SYPHILIS, 

Bubo,  may  be  the  consequence  either  of  gonorrhoea,  or  virulent  vene- 
real disease — Characters  of  bubo ;  its  seat — Non-virulent  bubo; 
its  tendency  to  suppurate  —  Treatment  of  non-virulent  bubo 
— Virulent  bubo — Use  of  mercury;  opening  a  bubo — Secondary 
symptoms — Indications  of ;  treatment — Chronic  sore  throat — 
Cutaneous  eruptions — Syphilitic  iritis — Syphilitic  disease  of  the 
bones. 

Htjntek,  believing  that  gonorrhoea  was  a  syphilitic  disease,  must 
likewdse  have  thought  that  the  sweUings  in  the  groin,  buboes  as  they 
are  termed,  were  similar  in  character  when  caused  either  by  gonor- 
rhoea or  by  chancre,  although  it  must  be  observed  that  he  does  not 
mention  any  case  of  secondary  symptoms  following  bubo,  caused  by 
gonorrhoea  alone.  It  may,  however,  happen,  that  secondary  symp- 
toms may  supervene  upon  what  is  supposed  to  be  gonorrhoea,  but 
in  such  a  case  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  a  chancre  is  present  in 
the  urethra,  and  hidden  from  view.  Under  these  cu'cumstanees, 
gonorrhoea  and  chancre  may  be  present  at  the  same  time,  and  then 
of  course  a  bubo,  which  is  apparently  the  result  of  gonorrhoea  only, 
may  be  virulent,  and  followed  by  secondary  symptoms.  Upon  this 
subject  I  agree  entirely  with  liicord  in  believing  that  second aiy 
constitutional  symptoms  can  never  make  their  appearance  without 
chancre  having  been  originally  present.  Another  difficulty  may  at 
the  same  time  arise  with  respect  to  the  formation  of  a  bubo :  for 
example,  a  patient  may  have  a  chancre,  the  mere  irritation  from 
which  may  be  sufficient  to  produce  a  bubo,  although  the  virus  of 
the  chancre  may  not  have  become  absorbed;  swelling  of  the  glands 
would  in  that  case  arise  only  from  common  irritation,  and  would  be 
identical  in  its  character  with  a  gonorrhoeal  bubo.  Of  course,  such 
a  bubo  is  non-virulent,  and  if  a  patient  were  inoculated  with  the 
matter,  no  specific  sore  would  follow. 

It  is  obviously  very  important  to  form  a  just  diagnosis  between 
bubo  arising  from  the  true  syphilitic  or  Aarulent  action,  and  that 
which  is  the  resxilt  of  iriitation  only,  as  in  gonon-hoeaj  for  whereas 
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tlie  gonorrhoeal  bubo  requires  nothing  beyond  tbe  treatment  of 
common  abscess,  in  addition  to  the  usual  means  of  allaying  the  irri- 
tation arising  from  the  gonorrhoea  itself,  in  the  syphilitic  bubo  the 
same  treatment  must  be  employed  as  is  indicated  in  a  syphilitic 
chancre — which  indeed  a  virulent  bubo  must  be  considered  to  be 
as  soon  as  it  has  put  on  the  ulcerative  action. 

A  vii'ulent  bubo  is  marked  by  the  same  characteristic  hardness 
as  a  chancre,  and  the  presence  of  this  induration  would  always  of 
itself  raise  the  question  of  the  virulence  or  non-virulence  of  the 
swelhng.  Ricord  says  there  is  as  much  difficulty  in  forming  a 
diagnosis  between  the  syphilitic  and  gonorrhoeal  bubo  as  between 
the  syphilitic  and  non-syphihtic  sore ;  and  he  remarks,  further,  that 
the  only  sure  diagnostic  distinction  between  them  is  inoculation 
with  the  pus,  although  he  admits  at  the  same  time,  that  there  are 
indications  by  which  a  pretty  accurate  opinion  may  be  arrived  at. 
For  instance,  gonorrhoeal  or  sympathetic  buboes,  as  they  are  often 
called,  usually  affect  several  glands,  and  more  or  less  constitutional 
derangement  accompanies  them.  We  must  attend  closely  to  the 
character  of  this  constitutional  disturbance,  as  a  tendency  to  struma 
may  itself  be  the  principal  idiopathic  cause  of  the  formation  of 
bubo,  and  if  this  were  the  case,  the  treatment  of  the  latter  would 
be  regulated  accordingly.  Syphilitic  bubo  is  generally  seated  in 
one  gland  only ;  or  should  more  than  one  be  affected,  Ricord  be- 
lieves that  only  one  is  virulent,  and  that  the  others  are  merely  the 
result  of  the  irritation  of  the  chancre.  The  poisonous  taint  is  found 
to  be  confined  to  the  gland  nearest  to  the  chancre,  and  it  is  from 
this  that  the  matter  is  to  be  taken  for  inoculation,  if  it  be  deter- 
mined to  tiy  that  experiment  as  a  means  of  diagnosis.  It  is  a 
curious  circumstance  that  the  poison  does  not  extend  from  one  gland 
to  another,  and  shows  that  a  gland  possesses  a  remarkable  power  of 
retaining  the  poison  of  syphihs — a  power  which  it  certainly  does  not 
possess  in  malignant  disease :  for  then  it  is  common  for  the  lumbar 
glands  to  become  affected  by  extension  of  the  disease  from  those 
of  the  inguinal  region. 

The  non-virulent  bubo  has  a  tendency  to  suppurate  at  a  very 
early  stage,  while  the  virulent  bubo  passes  very  slowly  into  a  state 
of  suppuration;  and  its  sluggishness  and  permanent  hardness  may 
be  taken  as  a  further  proof  that  it  originated  in  a  virus.  When  once 
the  syphilitic  bubo  has  suppurated,  it  soon  goes  on  to  ulceration  ; 
this  change  is  attended  by  acute  pain,  and  the  ulcerated  surface  puts 
on  all  the  physical  appearances  of  a  chancre,  and,  as  I  have  said 
before,  the  matter  from  such  an  ulcer  is  inoculable. 
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The  common  gonorrhceal  bubo  must  be  treated  as  a  phlegmo- 
nous swelhng  in  any  part  of  the  body,  that  is,  either  by  repellents 
to  prevent  the  formation  of  matter,  or  by  fomentations  and  poultices 
to  promote  it.    By  repellent  remedies,  I  mean  those  which  tend 
to  prevent  the  secretion  of  pus,  as  leeches  and  evaporating  lotions  ; 
by  the  employment  of  these  we  may  succeed  in  suppressing  sup- 
pm'ation,  but  still  there  may  remain  a  permanently  hardened  state 
of  the  bubo,  which  may  excite  suspicions  of  its  virulence,  of  its  having 
perhaps  originated  from  a  chancre  within  the  m-ethra.    Such  an 
indurated  bubo  may,  however,  be  produced  by  a  scrofulous  tendency 
in  the  constitution ;  if  so,  the  hardness  will  yield  to  the  exhibition  of 
iodine  and  iodide  of  potassium,  and  such  a  system  of  diet  as  usually 
improves  a  strumous  constitution  ;  if  the  hardness  depend,  however, 
upon  the  action  of  a  specific  poison,  a  course  of  mercury  is,  I  think, 
the  only  safe  treatment.    In  my  own  practice,  when  a  bubo  puts 
on  the  signs  of  a  \-ii-ulent  origin,  I  begin  at  once  with  the  cautious 
administration  of  mercury,  sometimes  using  iodide  of  potassium 
combined  with  it.    I  refrain  from  applying  any  local  remedy  to 
the  sm-face  of  the  ulcer ;  I  explained  my  reason  for  this,  when 
speaking  of  the  treatment  of  chancre  :  if  the  mercury  produce  the 
desu-ed  effect,  the  ulcer  becomes  covered  by  soft,  red  granulations ; 
the  edges  have  no  longer  a  tendency  to  be  everted,  and  the  base  of 
the  swelling  undergoes  a  general  softening.  The  mercury  should  be 
continued  perseveringly  untd  all  indm-ation  has  disappeared,  in  the 
same  manner  indeed  as  the  mercmy  is  given  in  the  treatment  of  a 
primary  chancre,  or  secondary  symptoms  will  be  pretty  sure  to 
make  their  appearance  at  a  later  period.    In  opening  a  bubo,  the 
same  precautions  must  be  taken  and  the  same  means  employed  as 
in  opening  common  abscess.    The  opening  should  not  be  made 
until  the  most  suitable  period  has  arrived  ;  that  is  to  say,  not  until 
the  suppurative  process  is  quite  completed  j  this  may  generally  be 
known  by  the  fluctuation,  and  by  the  change  in  the  colour  of  the 
skin  from  a  vivid  to  a  dull  brownish  red ;  also  by  the  pain  losing 
its  acute  character,  and  becoming  didl  and  throbbing;  the  rigor 
which  marked  the  progress  of  suppuration  will  likewise  have  en- 
tirely ceased.    The  sharp-pointed  bistoury,  termed  a  phimosis-knife, 
is  the  best  instrument  for  opening  a  bubo,  as  it  makes  a  sufficiently 
laj-ge  puncture  to  permit  of  the  ready  evacuation  of  the  pus  without 
pressure      In  chronic  non-vii-ulent  bubo,  when  the  suppuration 
goes  on  slowly,  I  have  found  it  a  good  plan  to  make  thi-ee  or 
four  small  punctures,  allowing  the  matter  to  exude  very  gradually, 
and  afterwards  applying  gentle  pressure;  this  method  afl-ords  the 
advantage  of  an  efl"ectual  evacuation  of  the  matter,  without  leavmg 
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a  large  scar.    After  the  matter  has  been  let  out  of  the  bubo,  it 
sometimes  happens  that  the  skin  ulcerates ;  this  ulceration  may  be 
the  consequence  of  a  virulent  action,  but  we  must  be  careful  not 
to  mistake  for  a  specific  ulceration  what  only  depends  upon  the 
destruction  of  the  subjacent  areolar  tissue.    Of  course  we  must,  in 
such  a  case,  judge  as  well  as  we  can  by  collateral  circumstances, 
that  is,  whether  there  be  other  signs  of  the  existence  of  syphilis. 
However  careful  and  prompt  we  may  be  in  the  treatment  of  primary 
syphilis,  it  sometimes  happens  that  although  the  chancres  heal, 
secondary  constitutional  symptoms  manifest  themselves  after  the 
lapse  of  a  certain  period.    My  experience  in  the  treatment  of  this 
disease  shows  me  that  the  occm'rence  of  secondary  symptoms  is 
to  be  traced  to  the  discontinuance  of  mercury  before  the  induration 
of  the  sore  had  been  overcome,  or  to  some  constitutional  peculiarity 
which  interfered  with  the  usual  operation  of  the  mercury.  "We  may 
suspect  the  cause  of  our  failure  to  be  constitutional  when  the  virulent 
ulcer  remains  imchanged  in  appearance  after  mercury  has  been  given 
for  the  usual   period.     If  the  mercury  also  fail  to  produce 
ptyalism,  I  stop  the  use  of  it  internally,  and  cause  the  patient  to 
rub  in  the  mercurial  ointment;  this  must  be  continued  until  the 
iaduration  of  the  sore  is  completely  removed.    If  these  means  all 
prove  insufficient  to  eradicate  the  virus  from  the  constitution,  there 
can  be  Little  doubt  but  that  secondary  symptoms  will  sooner  or 
later  make  their  appearance;  these  are  usually  the  sequence  of 
primary  chancre,  consisting,  iadeed,  of  the  constitutional  develop- 
ment of  the  disease.     Secondary  symptoms  may,  however,  be 
hereditarily  transmitted  from  parent  to  child,  and  this  is  the  only 
way  in  which  secondary  symptoms  can  be  propagated  from  one 
individual  to  another — at  least  such  is  generally  thought  to  be  the 
case — but  at  the  same  time.  I  think  that  a  person  affected  with 
secondary  symptoms  ought  not  to  marry;  the  risk  would  render 
the  step  an  tmjustifiable  one. 

Secondary  symptoms,  when  they  follow  the  uncured  pri- 
mary affection,  in  consequence  of  the  admixture  of  the  virus 
with  the  blood,  do  not,  as  Hunter  has  said,  seem  to  produce  a 
general  constitutional  effect,  for  during  the  iafiuence  of  the  poison 
every  vital  function  seems  to  be  perfectly  performed ;  but  owing  to 
the  susceptibility  of  certaiu  parts  to  be  affected  by  the  venereal 
poison,  a  train  of  local  symptoms  present  themselves :  thus,  the 
mucous  membrane  of  the  throat  and  tonsils,  the  skin,  mucous 
membrane  of  the  mouth,  nose,  and  the  iris,  seem  to  be  successively 
affected.  It  has  been  said  that  there  is  a  second  order  of  parts 
liable  to  be  consecutively  affected — as  the  periosteum  and  fibrous 
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tissues  generally,  even  tlie  bones  themselves,— but  I  am  inclined  to 
believe  that  such  affections  depend  upon  the  action  of  mercury  m 
peculiar  constitutions,  especially  in  those  of  a  rheumatic  or  gouty 
diathesis.    Under  ordinary  circumstances  the  parts  which  seem 
especially  prone  to  be  affected  by  this  form  of  syphihtic  disease  are 
mucous  membranes  and  skin;  and,  as  far  as  I  have  seen,  the  sore 
throat  generally  precedes  the  cutaneous  eruptions.    From  about 
six  weeks  to  two  months,  and  even  sometimes  longer,  after  the 
primary  symptoms  appear  to  have  been  cured,  the  patient  generally 
begins  to  complain  of  an  uneasy  sensation  in  swallowing,  attended 
with  more  or  less  dryness  about  the  fauces.    Upon  examination  an 
erythematous  blush  will  be  seen  extending  over  the  mucous  mem- 
brane of  the  soft  palate  and  tonsils,  but  which  can  scarcely  be 
distmguished  from  the  inflammation  concomitant  with  sunple  sore- 
throat  ;  unless,  perhaps,  it  may  be  said  that  the  mucous  membrane 
has  somewhat  the  appearance  of  bemg  raised  from  its  subjacent 
tissues,  and  that  it  is  less  vivid  in  colour  than  in  common  inflam- 
mation, and  this  is  unattended  by  enlai-gement  of  the  tonsils  them- 

'^^"^  When  I  see  these  symptoms,  I  at  once  examine  the  cicatrix  of 
•the  primaiy  sore,  and  also  the  chest  and  abdomen  to  ascertam  if 
there  be  Ij  venereal  blotches.  If  I  lea.^  from  the  history  given 
by  the  patient  that  there  was  reason  to  beheve  that  the  mercurial 
course  had  been  judiciously  attended  to,  I  prescribe  the  followmg 
mixture  : — 

5^    lodini,  gr.  ss. 

Potass.  lodid.  5ss. 
Papav.  Syrup,  5ss. 
Inf.  Gentian,  co.  5viiij.  M. 
Capiat  cochl.  larga,  ij.  bis  quotid. 
Where  I  have  any  doubt  of  the  accuracy  of  the  patient's  account 
of  hrcase,  I  prescribe,  in  addition  to  the  above  mixture,  three 

n^fepXtglntrl^^^^^ 

one  ofte'tonsils,  or  in  the  velum  palati  or  ^^^^^^^ 
fhP  mixture  as  above,  and  if  the  sores  then  heal,  and  the  patient 
b'e  ordSfclte  constilution,  I  give  him  ^^^^.h  mtro^^^^^^^^^^ 
nnid  to  improve  his  general  condition;  and  should  the  symptoms 
o?  Le  tCragam  feturn,  I  order  Donovan's  solution,  as  follows: 
^    Sol.  lodid.  Hydrai-g.  et  Arsemci,  iiiv. 
Sarsffi  Ext.  grs.  x. 
Sarsse  Decoct,  co.  3jss.  M. 
Ft.  haustus  bis  quotid.  sumendus. 
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This  remedy  I  have  found  of  the  greatest  use,  and  in  these 
cases  it  far  surpasses,  in  my  opinion,  the  iodide  of  potassium,  which 
seems  to  suspend  the  diseased  action  for  the  time  rather  than  to 
remove  it  from  the  system. 

The  erythematous  syphihtic  condition  of  the  throat,  which  I 
have  just  described,  sometimes  passes  into  a  chronic  form,  and  then 
seems  especially  to  attack  the  mucous  membrane  covering  the 
middle  constrictor  of  the  pharynx  :  the  true  erythematous  blush 
can  scarcely  be  recognised,  but  the  membrane  puts  on  a  streaky 
white  appearance,  and  the  patient  complains  more  of  an  uneasy 
dryness  of  the  throat  than  of  pain  in  swallowing :  if  this  condition 
be  not  removed,  cutaneous  eruptions  are  almost  sure  to  follow.  I 
give,  therefore,  Donovan^s  solution  in  these  cases,  and  not  unfre- 
quently  paint  (with  a  camel-hair  brush)  the  affected  mucous  sur- 
face with  the  solution  of  nitrate  of  silver. 

I  have  sometimes  known  patients  thus  affected  become  quite 
deaf  Avithout  any  enlargement  of  the  tonsils,  which  leads  me  to 
believe  that  the  inflammation  sometimes  extends  along  the  Eusta- 
chian tube.  In  some  few  cases  I  have  found  it  extremely  difficult 
to  cure  ulcerations  of  the  throat  resulting  from  secondary  symp- 
toms ;  and  in  these,  the  remedies  I  have  described  seem  almost  in- 
efficient. This  occurs  more  especially  when  ulceration  extends  to 
the  mucous  membrane  of  the  larynx,  and  probably  the  difficulty 
arises  from  the  continuous  motion  of  that  organ,  which  interrupts 
nature's  efforts  at  reparation.  I  have  found  the  fumes  of  the  red 
oxide  of  mercury,  inhaled  by  means  of  an  appropriate  apparatus, 
very  effective  in  these  cases ;  and  I  beUeve,  should  this  not  have 
the  desired  effect,  nothing  is  left  to  be  done  but  to  perform  the 
operation  of  tracheotomy,  with  the  object  of  placing  the  inflamed 
and  ulcerated  mucous  membrane  in  a  condition  in  which  it  can  re- 
main in  a  perfect  state  of  rest ;  as  unless  the  ulceration  is  checked, 
the  death  of  the  patient  must  inevitably  take  place. 

I  acknowledge  that  I  have  never  myself  performed  the  opera- 
tion of  tracheotomy  with  this  view,  but  I  once  advised  its  adoption 
in  the  case  of  a  gentleman  at  Woolwich :  he  would  not,  however, 
consent  to  its  being  performed,  and  died  six  weeks  after,  from  the 
continued  progress  of  the  disease. 

In  ulceration  of  the  tonsils  it  is  often  difficult  to  judge,  by  the 
physical  conditions  of  the  sore,  whether  it  arise  from  syphilitic  taint 
or  otherwise;  in  the  absence  of  general  venereal  symptoms,  particu- 
larly if  there  were  any  indications  of  struma,  I  should  give  the  iodide 
of  iron  or  iodide  of  potassium  and  bark,  and  order  also  nutritious  diet; 
the  patient  should  hkewise,  if  possible,  have  the  benefit  of  sea-air 
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and  use  a  simple  gargle  for  the  ulceration  in  the  tliroat ;  if,  how- 
everj  any  doubtful  cutaneous  eruptions  were  found  accompanying 
the  ulceration  of  the  tonsils,  and  the  histoiy  of  the  case  connected 
this  local  disorder  with  syphilis,  gentle  doses  of  mercury  should  be 
prescribed,  such  as  the  hydrarg.  c.  creta,  with  Dover's  powder  and 
bark,  if  tonics  were  indicated  by  the  patient's  state  of  constitution. 

Venereal  cutaneous  eruptions.- — In  this  form  of  "  secondary 
symptoms"  a  doubt  always  arises  in  my  mind  as  to  whether  the 
eruption  can  be  attributed  to  the  immediate  action  of  syphilis,  or 
whether  it  may  not  be  regarded  as  the  result  of  a  constitutional 
tendency,  only  developed  by  the  action  of  the  syphihtic  poison,  and 
the  appearance  of  the  eruption  being  also  modified  by  the  same 
agency. 

Carmichael  thought  that  this  kind  of  eruption  depended  upon  the 
pecuhar  poison  of  the  virus.  Thus  he  imagined  that  the  elevated 
chancre  without  induration  produced  the  pustular  eruption,  phage- 
deenic  sores  the  tubercular ;  and  common  chancre  the  scaly  erup- 
tions. I  have  never,  however,  been  able  to  make  up  my  mind 
that  the  different  conditions  of  sore  are  followed  by  any  particular 
kind  of  eruption,  but  beheve  that  the  constitutional  differences 
which  lead  to  the  variety  which  we  witness  in  sores  themselves 
lead  equally  to  the  development  of  the  various  kinds  of  eruptions. 

Perhaps  the  most  common  form  of  cutaneous  eruption  in  syphilis 
is  the  papillary,  as  lichen,  wHch  is  to  be  distinguished  from  the 
idiopathic  disease  by  the  dirty  copper-brown  colour  of  the  skin,  and 
the  peculiarly  superficial  appearance  of  the  stain,  which  gives  the 
idea  that  it  may  be  easily  removed  by  washing.  It  is  also  much 
less  irritating  than  the  ordinary  disease.  The  papular  is  the  form 
which  the  disease  usually  assumes  in  children.  This  eruption  will 
sometimes  pass  into  the  pustular  form,  which  renders  its  classification 
difficult ;  but  still  the  specific  colour  sufficiently  stamps  it  as  a 
venereal  eruption. 

In  this  form  of  eruption,  Plummer's  pill  and  large  doses  of 
sarsaparilla  are  the  remedies  which  I  generaUy  employ  :  sometimes, 
however,  I  give  smaU  doses  of  the  bichloride  of  mercmy,  with  the 
sarsaparilla,  in  the  place  of  tlie  Plummer's  pill.  Slight  antiphlogistic 
means  ought,  however,  to  be  used  before  we  commence  with  these 

remedies.  . 

I  think  I  have  found  the  scaly  einiptions  appear  next  m  order 
in  point  of  frequency  to  the  papidar  just  described,  and  have  some- 
times seen  pityriasis  in  the  first  eruption  of  venereal  disease;  but 
the  character  of  the  disease  is  then  likewise  mai-ked  by  its  peculiar 
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copper  colour :  it  sometimes  commences  as  a  smooth  elevation  or 
as  a  dirty  blotch  before  it  passes  into  its  scaly  condition. 

Lepra  and  psoriasis  are  also  common  forms  of  secondary  scaly 
eruptions,  modified,  however,  in  appearance  by  the  venereal  poison. 

These  squamous  diseases  I  invariably  treat  with  mercury,  but 
have  lately  employed  the  mercury  in  combination  with  iodine  and 
arsenic,  under  the  form  of  Donovan^s  solution. 

The  tubercular  form  of  the  venereal  disease  comes  next  in 
order,  and  usually  presents  itself  as  acne,  constituting  a  distinct, 
hai'd,  inflamed  tubercle,  having  a  tendency  to  slowly  suppurate.  The 
tubercles  appear  especially  on  the  forehead,  face,  neck,  and  shoulders, 
but  rarely  attack  the  lower  parts  of  the  trunk.  Their  specific 
characteristic  is,  as  in  the  other  kinds  of  eruption,  iadicated  by  a 
peculiar  dusky  colour :  the  venereal  taint  is,  however,  sometimes 
very  difficult  to  distinguish,  when  the  eruption  appears  in  those 
whose  constitutions  have  been  broken  down  by  hard  drinking ;  and 
the  diagnosis  is  important,  as  mercury  is  the  appropriate  remedy 
when  the  disease  is  influenced  by  the  venereal  poison,  but  quite 
iaappropriate  when  the  disease  appears  as  a  consequence  of  dissipa- 
tion. Lastly,  there  are  two  other  forms  of  venereal  cutaneous  dis- 
ease, but  these  have  generally  been  considered  as  tertiary  in 
character,  although  I  confess  that  I  do  not  distinctly  understand 
what  is  meant  by  "  tertiary  symptoms but  if  it  be  true  that 
these  eruptions  be  neither  capable  of  being  propagated  by  inocu- 
lation nor  hereditarily,  they  deserve  a  distinct  place  in  the  cate- 
gory of  venereal  disease  :  the  eruptions  to  which  I  allude  are 
impetigo  and  ecthyma  of  the  pustular,  and  rupia  of  the  vesicular 
order.  These  diseases  are  not  to  be  treated  by  mercury,  but  by 
iodine  and  the  iodide  of  potassium,  and  when  the  vital  powers  of 
the  patient  are  greatly  diminished,  bark  and  the  mineral  acids  are 
indicated;  but  generally  change  of  air,  especially  that  of  the 
sea-side,  seems  to  prove  the  most  eff'ectual  remedy;  at  the  same 
time  iodide  of  potassium  ought  again  to  be  given  when  the  con- 
stitution of  the  patient  is  sufficiently  restored. 

Ulcers  upon  the  tongue  sometimes  form  under  the  action  of 
secondary  syphilis,  and  are  often  not  only  difficult  to  cure,  but  like- 
wise to  diagnose.  In  one  or  two  cases  I  have  seen  a  most  unhealthy 
kind  of  ulcer  follow  venereal  symptoms,  and  put  on  the  characters 
of  a  mahgnant  sore  even  to  the  hardness  and  eversion  of  the  edges, 
and  lancinating  pain.  If  the  patient  were  youthful,  and,  above  all,  if 
there  were  present  any  symptoms  which  could  be  referred  to  syphihs, 
I  should  be  led  to  give  mercury  to  gentle  ptyalism,  more  especially 
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if  there  were  no  constitutional  appearance  of  a  tendency  to  malig- 
nant disease.  In  some  cases  I  have  found  the  mercury  produce  a 
very  good  effect,  and  where  such  a  disease  does  not  yield  to  the 
ordinary  treatment  I  think  mercury  ought  always  to  be  tried  before 
the  disease  were  removed  by  operation,  for  I  think  it  wiU  gene- 
rally be  found  that  the  extirpation  of  a  mahgnant  ulcer  from  the 
tongue  only  hastens  the  fatal  termination  of  the  disease. 

I  have  already  mentioned  that,  among  other  tissues,  the  iris 
is  subject  to  be  affected  by  secondary  syphilis.    Iritis  from  this 
cause  differs  in  no  marked  respect  from  that  which  arises  idiopathi- 
cally,  but  the  disease  is  probably  more  severe,  and  the  symptoms 
are  more  rapidly  developed.      Syphihtic   can   only  be  distin- 
guished fr-om  idiopatliic  iiitis  by  the  general  history  of  the  case, 
and  by  the  presence  of  other  circumstances  and  symptoms  that  in- 
dicate the  existence  of  a  specific  taint  in  the  constitution;  the 
appearance  and  local  circumstances  of  these  varieties  of  iritis  are 
exactly  similar,  but  the  common  iritis  produces  no  constitutional 
disturbance,    Shght  pain  and  redness,  sometimes  extending  to  the 
forehead,  temple,  and  cheek,  are  usually  the  fii-st  symptoms  of  iritis, 
and  there  is  often  a  great  intolerance  to  hght,  and  an  abundant 
flow  of  tears,  but  this  is  not  an  invariable  symptom;  dunness  of 
vision  is  another  sign  of  this  disease,  and  as  it  advances  the  dim- 
ness of  sight  increases  untH  even  perception  of  hght  is  lost.  The 
iris  loses  its  brilhancy,  and  acquires  a  dull  appearance;  its  sensi- 
bihty  is  also  impaired,  so  that  the  pupil  does  not  contract  and 
dilate  with  its  normal  facility  or  regularity.    The  principal  dia- 
gnostic mark  of  iritis,  is,  however,  a  zone  of  vessels  ai-ound  the 
margin  of  the  iris.    These  vessels  are  so  numerous,  that  they  have 
the  appearance,  unless  minutely  examined,  of  a  red  band,  but  upon 
closer  examination,  it  wiU  be  found  that  they  are  closely  compacted 
straight  vessels,  converging  to  the  centre  fi^om  the  orbitd  mar- 
gin of  the  eye ;  the  colour  of  this  zone  differs  in  depth  accordmg  to 
the  stage  of  the  disease,  sometimes  the  red  zone  does  not  mmie- 
diately  surround  the  iris,  but  is  sepai-ated  from  it  by  a  grey  hue, 
which  in  some  cases  embraces  the  whole  circumference  of  the  ms, 
while  in  others  it  is  but  partial.    As  the  disease  gains  power,  the 
appearance  of  the  iris  is  more  changed,  the  pupil  becomes  uregular 
in  form,  adhering  partiaUy  to  the  capsule  of  the  lens.  The  aqueous 
membrane  gets  more  or  less  opaque,  and  fibrinous  tubercles  ai-e 
foi-med  on  the  iris,  generally  near-  the  pupil;  these  tubercles  ai-e  at 
first  of  a  hght  yellow  colour,  but  become  darker,  or  more  orangc- 
tmted;  usu'aUy'a  kind  of  general  deposition  of  fibi-m  takes  pkce 
before  the  formation  of  distinct  tubercles,  and  if  the  eye  weic 
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ori-inally  grey  or  blue  this  fibrin  alters  the  colour  to  a  greenish 
hue.    In  severe  cases  it  often  happens  that  the  tubercles  suppiu-ate 
and  discharge  the  pus  into  the  anterior  chamber,  constituting  the 
condition  termed  onyx.  Mercury  is  here,  as  in  the  other  manifesta- 
tions of  syphihs,  the  only  remedy  to  be  rehed  on,and  in  an  early  stage 
of  the  complaint  will  generally  stop  its  progress  readily.  Mercury  not 
only  subdues  the  inflammation;  but  hkewise  causes  the  absorption  ot 
the  fibrinous  matter  so  frequently  deposited  upon  the  u-is  m  this  dis- 
ease.   The  mercuiy  is  best  given  in  combination  with  opium,  to 
prevent  its  action  on  the  bowels  :  the  secretions  should,  however, 
be  kept  up,  and  the  diet  ought  to  be  moderate.    Extract  of  bella- 
donna  should  be  rubbed  into  the  eyebrow,  to  cause  dilatation  ot 
the  pupil  and  prevent  adhesion  between  the  pupiUary  margm  of 
the  iris  and  the  capsule  of  the  crystalhne  lens.  If  the  iritis  be  acute 
the  mercury  should  be  increased  in  quantity,  as  the  object  is  to 
produce  the  mercurial  influence  as  rapidly  as  possible,  for  upon  that 
the  arrest  of  inflammation  depends  entirely.  I  generaHy  give  a  gi^am 
and  a  half  of  calomel  and  a  quarter  of  a  gram  of  opium  every  six 
hours  until  tenderness  of  the  gums  is  produced,  and  if  there  be 
great  intolerance  to  hght,  excessive  effusion  of  tears,  and  deep- 
seated  pain  in  the  globe  of  the  eye  itself,  I  apply  a  few  leeches  on 
the  temple  and  a  bhster  behind  the  ear  on  the  affected  side.  There 
is  no  syphihtic  disease  in  which  mercury  seems  to  act  so  specificaUy 
and  rapidly  as  in  iritis. 

Of  the  diseases  of  the  bones  which  are  said  to  result  as  a 
secondary  effect  of  syphihs,  I  can  only  remark  that  I  have  for  years 
doubted  the  truth  of  the  doctrine  itself,  as  I  have  never  known  the 
bones  to  become  diseased  unless  mercury  had  been  exhibited ;  and 
I  can  hardly  bring  forward  a  better  proof  of  this  than  the  fact,  that 
in  former  times,  when  such  enormous  quantities  of  mercury  were 
given  for  the  cure  of  syphihtic  disease,  the  affections  of  the  bones 
were  almost  as  common  as  syphihs  itself;  while  now,  on  the  con- 
trary, when  the  employment  of  mercury  has  been  so  judiciously 
modified,  diseases  of  the  osseous  system  are  but  of  rare  occurrence. 
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277 

patella    .    .    .  . 

364 

2,  9 

„             tibia(fromthefemur)  366 

614 

ankle-joint  .    .  . 

371 

215 

astragalus    .  . 

372 

289 

„             tarsus  .... 

377 

Fingers,  dislocations  of  the    .    .    .  . 

351 

calcis  .... 

ib. 

amputation  of  the  .    .    .  . 

867 

Duodenum,  ulceration  of,  in  bums 

117 

406 

„           ,,       treatment  of.    .  . 

407 

E. 

532 

386 

operation  for 

534 

536 

410 

ib. 
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Foot,  fracture  of  the  bones  of  the   .    .  290 

„    amputation  of  887 

Forearm,  circular  amputation  of  the  .  874 
„     flap  „  .    .  875 

Forceps,  Sir  Astley  Cooper's  urethro  - 

vesical  572 

Formative  action  26 

Fracture  219 

„     development  and  reparation  of 

bone  in  ib. 

definition  of  222 


>> 

223 

3> 

224 

t9 

yy 

trephining  in  . 

232 

yy 

of  the  bones  of  the  nose  , 

235 

)  y 

yy 

superior  maxillary  bones  236 

yy 

yy 

inferior  maxillary  bones  237 

jy 

yy 

239 

yy 

yy 

treatment  of  .  . 

242 

yy 

yy 

ribs 

244 

yy 

yy 

pelvis 

248 

yy 

yy 

vOO<v  XJ-iJ-l.\J  UXXXXu  veil      •          •  « 

249 

yy 

yy 

9^n 
injy) 

yy 

yy 

OB  OOCUYglB        •       •       •  • 

yy 

yy 

Inner  linTipci 

XvJiJlt^     tJ\J^l\jij           •        •         ■  • 

253 

yy 

yy 

dOuiUIl  KjL  liiUoUXCO  ill 

oh 

yy 

yy 

long  bones^  causes  of  . 

OKI 

yy 

yy 

amputation  m 

ZOO 

)> 

yy 

yy 

yy 

, ,       reparation  in  . 

9^Q 

yy 

yy 

upper  extremity  . 

lb  I 

yy 

yy 

 1 

•i_ 

yy 

yy 

1  •  „i  _ 

264 

yy 

yy 

265 

yy 

yy 

267 

yy 

yy 

268 

yy 

yy 

269 

yy 

yy 

olecranon  

ih. 

yy 

yy 

bones  of  the  hand    .  . 

270 

3  J 

jy 

„          cai-pua  .  . 

271 

yy 

yy 

metacarpus 

ih. 

yy 

yy 

phalanges . 

ih. 

yy 

yy 

lower  extremity  .    .  . 

273 

yy 

yy 

ih. 

yy 

yy 

, ,    action  of  muscles  in 

ib. 

yy 

yy 

classification  of  . 

ih. 

yy 

J  J 

,,    non-union  in    .  , 

276 

yy 

yy 

,,    treatment  of    .  . 

277 

yy 

yy 

neck  of  the  femur    .  . 

ib. 

iy 

y) 

284 

yy 

yy 

leg  

287 

If 

yy 

,,    treatment  of    .  . 

288 

yy 

yy 

289 

yy 

yy 

ih 

yf 

yy 

bones  of  the  foot .    .  . 

290 

Fragilitas  ossium  193 

Fungus  hsematodes  of  the  breast  .  .  704 
Furunculi  173 

G. 

Gall  bladder,  rupture  of  the  ....  458 

Gangrena  senilis  167 

Gangrene  in  bums  112 

,,        cancer  693 

Genital  organs,  diseases  of  the  .  .  .616 
Genito-urinary  organs,  diseases  of  the  .  541 

Gleet  927 

GonorrhcEa  913 

„       a  non-virulent  disease    .    .  914 
liability  of  some  persons  to  .  915 

,,       sympathetic  ib, 

,,       symptoms  of  916 

,,       seat  of  inflammation  in  .    .  ib. 
different  forms  of  .    .    .  .918 

,,       treatment  of  ib. 

,,       phimosis,  a  result  of  .    .    .  920 
„       paraphimosis     „      ...  921 
stricture  of  the  urethra  from  925 
inflammation  of  the  prostate 

gland  in  ih. 

„       inflammation  of  testicles  in  926 

in  women  927 

,,       bubo  in  943 

Gonorrhceal  ophthalmia  924 

Granulation  143 

Granulations,  healthy  144 

,,  exuberant  147 

,,  ,,        treatment  of  .  ib. 

Granulating  sores  145 

Gunshot  wounds  91 

appearance  of  ...  92 

simple  93 

treatment  of  ...  94 
course  of  bullet  in  .  .  97 
size  of  opening  in  .  .  99 
compound  .  ,  .  ,  ib, 
haemon-hage  in  .  .  .  101 
treatment  in  .  .  .  102 
Gymnastic  exercises  in  distortions  .    .  907 


Hsematocele  659 

,,         of  the  spermatic  chord  .    .  662 
Hasmorrhage,  means  of  arresting    .    .  743 
,,        use  of  ligature  in   .    .  .747 

secondary  797 

„  in  amputation  .  864 

Hsemon-hoids  526 

external  527 
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Htemorrhoids,  treatment  of  ...    .  528 
„         removal  of,  by  ligature  ,  529 
Hand,  fractures  of  the  bones  of  tbe     .  270 

Hare-lip  396 

„     double  397 

Heat  in  inflammation  30 

action  of,  upon  animal  tissues  .  109 
Head,  gunshot  wounds  of  the    .    .    .  102 

Hectic  fever  136 

symptoms  of  ib. 

,,         treatment  of  137 

„         use  of  opiates  in  .    .    .    .  ib- 

Hernia  469 

„    cranial  ib- 

,,    thoracic  470 

„    abdominal  471 

„    table  of  472 

coverings  of  a  ib. 

inguinal  473 

„       „       oblique  488 

„       direct  ib. 

„       „       operation  for     ...  499 

„    femoral  500 

,,       operation  for .    .    .    .  501 

„    umbihcal   473,  505 

,,       operation  for .    .    .    .  ib. 

„    ventral   473,  508 

„    obturator  ib.  610 

„    iachiatic  ib.  611 

„    perineal   474,  511 

vaginal  and  pudendal     .    .    .  ib. 

diaphragmatic  

„    contents  of  a  ib. 

„    of  the  urinary  bladder    .    .  .476 

,  causes  of  477 

„    reducible  478 

„       treatment  of .    .    .    .  i6. 

„    irreducible  481 

„    strangulated     ....   484,  613 
treatment  of   .  .485 
„  operation  for  490,  496 

congenital  488 

„    scrotal  494 

„    internal  516 

cerebri  231 

Hip-joint,  disease  of  317 

symptoms  of  .  .318 
treatment  of  .  .319 
spontaneous  dislo- 
cation in  .    .    .  321 

„       dislocations  of  353 

„       amputation  at  the  ....  897 
Humerus,  fractures  of  the    ....  265 
,,       dislocations  of  the  .    .    .    .  336 
Hydrocarbons  2 


Hydrocele  640 

,,       varieties  of  641 

,,       treatment  of  642 

„       excision  in  644 

seton  in  ......    .  646 

operation  of  tapping  in  .    .  648 

,,       injection  of  a  650 

congenital  655 

„       encysted  656 

„       of  the  spermatic  chord   .    .  657 

in  the  female  662 

Hydrophobia  64 

„        in  the  dog  65 

„        in  man  66 

symptoms  of  .  .  .  66 
preventive  treatment 

in  67 

treatment  of  .    .    .  69 
,,  inefiBcacy  of  remedies  74 

Hydrophthalmia  191 

Hypogastrium,  wounds  in  the    .    .    .  450 


Iliac  artery,  common,  operation  oftying 

the   773 

„        internal,  operation  oftying  774 

,,        external  775 

Inflammation   21 

„          causes  of   22 

„          efiect  of  idiosyncrasy  in  .  ih. 

„                      temperament  in ,  i6. 

,,             ,,       diathesis  in  .    .  23 

phenomena  of  ....  26 

secondary  effects  of    .    .  27 

„          pain  in   i6. 

nervous  influence  in  .    .  29 

heat  in   30 

redness  in    .....  32 

„          colour  in   ib. 

swelling  in   33 

effusions  in   ih. 

„          alterations  of  tissue  in     .  35 

clironic   50 

,,          in  bone   196 

Intestines,  protrusion  of   445 

„        wounds  of  the   449 

Iritis,  syphilitic   950 

Irritation   36 

„      treatment  of   43 

Irritative  fever  36,  39 

„         symptoms  of  ....  40 

„          treatment  of  .    .    .    .  46 

„          phlebotomy  in  ■ .    .    .  48 
in  gangrenous  ulcer     .  151 
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Jaw,  upper,  fractures  of  the  .    .    .  .236 

„   lower      „   237 

„     „     dislocation  of  the    .    .    .  329 

Jaws,  diseases  of  the  413 

,,    osteo-sarcoma  of  the    .    .    .  .414 

Joint,  disease  of  hip  317 

Joints,  classification  of  292 

„    composition  of  293 

,,     diseases  of,  articular  cartilage  in 

the  300 

J,       synovial  membrane  in  302 
„       treatment  of   .    .    .  306 
„      loose  cartilages  in     ....  307 
„     diseases  of  bursEe  mucosas  .    .  310 
J,         ,,       ligament  in  ...    .  314 

,,     distortions  of  the  902 

„  origin  of  .    .  903 

treatment  of    .    .    .  905 
,,       apparatus  to  be  used  in  907 
Jugular  vein,  dilatation  of  the  .    .    .  429 

K. 

Kidney,  calculus  in  the  569 

Kidnies,  rupture  of  the  456 

ELnee-joint,  dislocations  of  the    .    .    .  363 
„        amputation  at  the   .    .  .895 


Lachrymal  tumour  and  fistula  .  .  .406 
Laryngo-pharyngeal  region    ....  421 

Leg,  fractures  of  the  287 

,,   amputation  of  the  891 

„  by  different  methods  892 

Ligament,  diseases  of  314 

Ligatures,  use  of  in  haemorrhage     .    .  747 
„       difierent  kinds  of    .    .    .    .  ih- 

effect  of  748 

„       application  of  751 

,,       separation  of  797 

Lip,  hare  399 

„       ,,   operation  for  ib. 

,,    cancer  of  the  398 

Lips,  diseases  of  the  396 

„     aphthous  sores  on  the  .    .    .  .399 

Lithontriptics  

Lithotomy,  operation  of  587 

„  steps  of  the    .  591 

„  hsemorrhage  in  .  ...  593 
„         after-treatment  in    .    .    .  597 

Lithotrity,  operation  of  581 

Liver,  abscess  of  the  459 

Long  bones,  fractures  of  253 

Lower  extremity,  fractures  of  .  .  .  273 
Lumbar  abscesa  465 


Lupus  203,  391 

Lymph  20 

coagulable  19 

Lymphatic  system  20 

„     lesions  of  the    .    .  ib. 
„        glands  ib. 

M. 

Malaria,  a  cause  of  neuralgia  .  .  .  821 
Malignant  diseases  of  the  testicle   .    .  627 

Mamma,  irritable  680 

„       hypertrophy  of  the  ....  681 

„       atrophy  of  the  683 

„  carcinomatous  tubercle  of  the  690 
,,       extirpation  of  the   .    .    •  .711 

Mastoidal  region  388 

Medullary  sarcoma  211 

„  of  the  breast.    .  .704 

Mercury,  use  of,  in  syphilis  ....  935 
Mesian  raphe,  malformations  in  the    .  295 

Merocele  500 

MoUities  ossium  186 

Mortification  162 

,,        gangrenous  stage  in    .    .  ib. 

J,        sphacelus  ib. 

,,        causes  of  ib. 

„        of  the  skin  163 

,,  of  mucous  membranes  .  164 
,,  of  serous  membranes  .  .  ib. 
„  limitation  in  ....  ib. 
,,        haemorrhage  in  .    .    .  .165 

„         process  of  ib. 

,,  line  of  demarcation  in  .  166 
„  eflfect  of  debility  in  .  .167 
,,  gangrena  senilis  .  .  .  ib. 
,,  physical  causes  of  .  .  .  168 
, ,  effects  of  poisons  in  causing  169 
,,  dry  gangrene  .  .  .  .  ib, 
,,  treatment  of  ....  172 
„         amputation  in  .    .    .    .  1 73 

Mouth,  region  of  the  395 

Muscular  system,  tumours  of  the    .    .  839 

N. 

Naevus  723 

„    congenital  ib, 

,,    treatment  of  724 

„    use  of  ligature  in  725 

Neck,  region  of  the  416 

anterior  region  of  the  .  .  .419 
posterior         „        ....  433 

Necrosis   204,  205 

Necrotic  pus  ib. 

Nerves,  diseases  of  817 

„       difficulty  of  explanation  ib. 
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Nerves,  mechanical  lesions  of,  a  cause 

of  neuralgia    .    .    .  821,  822 
bulbous,  after  amputation     .  822 

Neuralgia  of  the  breast  680 

, ,       difficulty  in  tracing  the  origin 

of  the  disease  .  .  .  .817 
,,       affects  only  the  sensatory 

function  of  the  nerves  .  818 
,,  seat  of  the  pain  in  .  .  .818 
,,       arises  probably  from  disorder 

of  the  nervous  centres  .  .  ib. 
,,       pain  the  great  characteristic 

of  819 

,,       moat  common  in  fifth  pair 

of  nerves  ib- 

,,  eflfects  of  temperament  in  .  ib. 
„  produced  by  indigestion  .  .  820 
,,  most  common  in  females  .  ib. 
,,  sometimes  hereditary  .  .  ib. 
,,  associated  with  rheumatism  ib. 
,,  nature  of,  unknovra  .  .  .  821 
exciting  causes  of  .  .  .  .  ib. 
malaria  a  cause  of    .    .    .  ib. 

,,       symptoms  of  823 

want  of  local  indication  in  .  ib. 
„  nature  of  the  pain  in  .  .  .  823 
„       distinguishedfrom  rheumatism  ib. 

toothache  ib 

treatment  of  824 

„       division  of  nerves  in  .    .    .  ib. 

„       seat  of  826 

Neuralgic  diathesis  819 

Nipple,  fissures  of  the  676 

Nose,  polypi  in  the  392 

„    foreign  bodies  in  the    ...    .  ib. 

„    bleeding  from  the  394 

Nutrition  2 

O. 

Occipital  region   390 

fractures  in  the  .    .    .  ib- 

Olecranon  process,  fractures  of  the     .  269 

Ophthalmia,  gonorrhceal   924 

Orbital  region   406 

Orchitis,  acute  

„     chronic   ^20 

syphilitic   626 

Orthopedy  ^05 

apparatus  employed  in  .    .  907 

Oscheocele  488,  494 

„       strangulated   495 

operation  for  .  ib. 

Os  coccygis,  fracture  of  the  ....  251 
Ossa  innominata,  fracture  of  the    .  .249 
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Osteo-sarcoma    .  209 

of  the  lower  jaw  .    .  .414 

Ovaria,  removal  of  the  468 

Oxalate-of-lime  calculus  613 

Ozsena  392 

P. 

Pain  in  inflammation  27 

,,   indifference  to  28 

,,   in  disease  of  bone  30 

,,   in  wounds  67 

,,   in  neuralgia  823 

Palate,  deficiency  of  the  399 

Paralysis,  in  fracture  of  the  spine  .    .  240 

Paraphimosis  921 

Parotid  duct,  wound  of  the    ....  403 

Patella,  fracture  of  the  284 

,,      dislocations  of  the     ....  364 

Pelvis,  fracture  of  the  248 

Perineum,  fistulous  openings  in  the    .  556 

,,       abscess  in  the  557 

Phalanges  of  the  fingers,  amputation  of  867 

„       „       toes  881 

Pharyngeal  region  417 

Pharynx,  ulcers  on  the  419 

Phimosis  920 

Phlebitis   44,  801 

,,      cause  of  ib- 

,,     following  amputation    .    .    .  801 
„     fi-om  wounds  in  the  dissecting- 
room'   ib. 

,,     symptoms  of  802 

„     internal  erysipelas    ....  803 

,,     treatment  of  ib. 

Phlebotomy,  in  irritative  fever  ...  48 
efiects  of,  in  animals  .    .  ib. 
Phosphate-of-lime  calculus    .    .    .  .612 
„        magnesia  and  ammonia  .  613 

Piles  526 

„  external   527 

„  internal  529 

„  removal  of,  by  ligature  ....  ib. 
Plantar  arteries,  wounds  of  the  .    .  .796 

Plastic  surgei-y  65 

Poisoned  wounds   24,  802 

Poison,  animal  ib. 

Posterior  tibial  artery,  operation  of 
tying  behind  the  malleolus  intemus  794 
„      oiseration  of  tying  in  the 

middle  of  the  leg  .    •  tJ. 

Popliteal  aneurism  783 

„  not  diathetic    .    .  792 

tying  femoral  artery 

for  '93 

„       artery,  operation  of  tying    .  «'*• 
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Polypi  in  the  ear.  386 

nose  ^^■^ 

„  removal  of  .    .    .    •  393 

„       rectum  540 

Poultices,  preparation  of  129 

Prurigo  672 

Prostate  gland,  diseases  of  the  .    .     .  558 
,,  enlargement  of  the  .    .  561 

,,  abscess  in  the     .    .    .  560 

„  calculi  in  the  .    .    .    .  ib. 

malignant  disease  of  the  564 
,,  inflammation  of,  in  go- 

norrhoea    ....  925 

Punctured  wounds   24,  801 

Pus,  effect  of,  on  blood    .    .    .    .  6,  802 

,  source  of  122 

,  character  of  124 

,  specific  gravity  of  ih. 

,  size  of  globules  ih. 

,  character  of,  in  abscess  ....  126 

,  action  of,  on  bone  127 

,  in  granulation  145 

,  necrotic  205 

,  in  phlebitis   124,  801 

Pylorus,  scirrhus  of  the  460 

Pyogenic  membrane  123 

R. 

Rachitis  193 

Radial  artery,  operation  of  tying  the  .  769 

Radius,  fractures  of  the  268 

Ranula  402 

Rectum,  irritable  ulcer  of  the    .    .    .  153 

diseases  of  the  523 

fissure  of  the  530 

,,         treatment  of  .531 

„     fistula  in  the  532 

„  „  operation  for  ...  .  534 
„     lacerations  of  the     .    .    .  .537 

„     stricture  of  the  638 

„        treatment  of  .539 

,,      polypi  in  the  540 

Region,  calvarian  380 

temporal  385 

„     of  the  ear  386 

,,     mastoidal  388 

,,     occipital  390 

,,      of  the  face  ih. 

,,        ,,    mouth  395 

„  cheek  403 

„     orbital  406 

,,     of  the  neck  416 

„      pharyngeal  417 

supr<vhyoideal  420 

3 


PAGE 

Region,  laryngo-pharyngeal  .    ...  421 
,,      Bupra-clavicular   .    .     ...  432 

,,     thoracic  '^35 

„     of  the  abdomen  440 

Regions,  surgeiy  of  the  380 

Resolution  33,  52 

Retention  of  urine  554 

Rheumatism,  with  tic  douloureux  .    .  820 
„        caused  by  gonorrhoea      .  924 

Ribs,  fractures  of  the  244 

Rigor  31,125 

S. 

Sacrum,  fracture  of  the  250 

Scalds  

Scalp,  wounds  of  the  381 

,,     encysted  tumours  in  the  .    .  .384 
,,     emphysema  in  the      .    .    .    .  ih. 
Scapula,  fractures  of  the  .    .    i    .    .  262 
Scirrhous  tubercle  in  bone    .    .    .  .216 

Scirrhus  of  the  pylorus  460 

,,  rectum  639 

Semilunar  cartilages,  displacement  of 

the  369 

Sequestrum  205 

Shock  upon  nervous  centres  in  amputa- 
tion 901 

Shoulder-joint,  amputation  at  the  .  ,  878 
Sigmoid  flexure  of  the  colon,  disease 

of  the  463 

Skull,  base  of  the  388 

fractures  of  the  .  .389 

Sores,  classification  of  146 

,,     granulating  145 

„     aphthous  399 

Sounding  for  stone  in  the  bladder    .    .  574 

Spina  bifida  438 

Spine,  fractures  of  the  239 

„    malformations  of  the    ....  285 

,,    distortion  of  the  194 

J  J  treatment  of   .  ib. 

Spleen,  enlargement  of  the   ....  460 

Sprain  315 

Spermatic  chord,  diseases  of  the     .    .  636 

Steatoma  832 

structure  of  833 

,,      removal  of  ib. 

Sternum,  absorption  of  the    ....  436 

,,       caries  of  the  ib. 

,,       fractures  of  the  437 

Stomach,  rupture  of  the  458 

Stone  668 

,,    in  the  kidney  569 

,,       ,,    urethra  ib. 

Q 
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Stone  in  the  bladder  671 

litliotrity     .    .    .  581 
„  lithotomy    .    .    .  589 

„  „       in  the  female     .    .  604 

removed  by  dilata- 
tion   .    .    ,    ,  ib. 

Stricture  of  the  urethra  541 

„  from  gonorrhoea  925 

„  rectum  538 

Stumps,  dressing  of  58 

Styptics  743 

Subclavian  vein,  wounds  of  the  .    .    .  431 
„         artery,  operation  of  tying 

above  the  clavicle     .    .  758 
„  below  the  clavicle  761 

Supra-orbital  nerve,  division  of      ,    .  406 

Suppuration  122 

in  mucous  membranes  .  .123 

symptoms  of  125 

rigor  in  ib. 

in  cellular  membrane  .    .  127 

in  bone  ib.  199 

Supra-hyoidal  region  420 

Synarthrodial  joints  292 

Synovial  membrane,  diseases  of .    .    .  303 
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and  Copaiba  in  Water,  Mineral  Siiccedaneum,  Marmoratura,  Silicia,  Tcrro-Metallicum, 
Pharmaceutic  Condensions,  Prismatic  Crystallization,  Crystallized  Aromatic  Salt  of  Vine- 
gar, Soda,  Seltzer  and  all  Spa  Waters ;  for  Bottling  without  the  Use  of  Machinery; 
newly-invented  Writing  Fluids  ;  Etching  on  Steel  or  Iron ;  with  an  extensive  Variety  of 
et  ccBtera.    Third  Edition.    1 8mo.  6s. 


MR.  LIONEL   J.  BEALE,  M.R.C.S.  <> 


t  THE  LAW  OE  HEALTH  IN  THEIR  RELATIONS  TO  MIND 

AND  BODY.    A  Series  of  Letters  from  an  Old  Practitioner  to  a  Patient.    Post  8vo. 


cloth,  7s.  Qd.  ^ 
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MR.  BEASLEY. 
1. 

THE  DEUGGISTS'  GENERAL  RECEIPT-BOOK;  comprising  a 

copious  Veterinary  Formulary  and  Table  of  Veterinary  Materia  Medica  ;  Patent  and 
Proprietiuy  Medicines,  Druggists'  Nostrums,  &c.  ;  Perfumery,  Skin  Cosmetics,  Hair 
Cosmetics,  and  Teeth  Cosmetics ;  Beverages,  Dietetic  Articles,  and  Condiments ;  Trade 
Chemicals,  Miscellaneous  Preparations  and  Compounds  used  in  the  Arts,  &c. ;  with 
useful  Memoranda  and  Tables.    18mo.  cloth,  6s. 

THE  POCKET  PORMULARY  AND  SYNOPSIS  OF  THE 

BRITISH  AND  FOREIGN  PHARMACOPfEIAS ;  comprising  standard  and 
approved  Formulae  for  the  Preparations  and  Compounds  employed  in  Medical  Practice. 
Fourth  Edition,  corrected  and  enlarged.    18mo.  cloth,  6s. 

"  Extremely  useful  as  an  adjunct  to  the  shop  library ;  a  pocket  Pharmacopoeia  Universalis,  contuning, 
in  addition  to  the  officinal  formulfe,  those  magistral  preparations  which  are  so  continually  required  at  the 
hands  of  the  dispenser." — Annals  of  Chemistry  and  Pharmacy. 


JAMES    BIRD,  M.D., 

LATE    PHYSICIAN-GENEBAL,  BOMBAY. 

A  PRACTICAL  TREATISE  ON  THE  PATHOLOGY  AND 

TREATMENT  OF  RHEUMATISM,  NEURALGIA,  AND  COGNATE  DIS- 
EASES, usuaUy  called  Pseudo-Syphiloid.    Post  8vo.    Nearly  ready. 


DR.   GOLDING    BIRD,  F.R.S. 

URINARY  DEPOSITS;  THEIR  DIAGNOSIS,  PATHOLOGY, 

AND  THERAPEUTICAL  INDICATIONS.  With  Engravings  on  Wood.  Third 
Edition.  Post  Bvo.  cloth,  9s. 
"  A  volume  calculated  to  be  of  great  utiUty  to  the  numerous  class  of  practitioners  who  are  at  this  time 
engaged  in  the  study  of  urinary  diseases.  It  contains  every  necessary  instruction  to  distinguish  the 
different  varieties  of  iu-inarv  deposits,  both  by  means  of  the  microscope  and  chemical  T^^r^f'; 
ment  is  very  skilfully  displayed,  and  the  chapter  on  therapeutics  contams  views  regardmg  the  action  ot 
diuretics  of  great  practical  importance."— X)mAK»  Medical  Journal. 

II. 

ELEMENTS  OF  NATURAL  PHILOSOPHY  ;  being  an  Experimental 
Introduction  to  the  Study  of  the  Physical  Sciences.  Illustrated  with  namerous  Engrav- 
ings on  Wood.    Thii'd  Edition.    Foolscap  8vo.  cloth,  12s.  Qd. 
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"We  rejoice  to  see,  in  the  continued  demand  for  this  excellent  Manual  an  endcnce  of  the^i^^^^ 
attention  4ich  is  being  paid  to  the  study  of  physical  science  as  a  l;;-?"^  °f  6^'  ^^^^^^^^ 
know  of  no  treatise  which  contains  within  so  narrow  a  compass  so  large  an  " 
tion  so  clearly  and  concisely  expressed."-BnYi6-A  and  Foreign  Medxco-Chxrurewal  Review. 

"Bv  the  aTTOcarance  of  Br.  Bird's  work,  the  student  has  now  all  that  he  can  desire  in  one  neat 
concfs^e,  andTcU  d'gested  volume.  The  eiements  of  natural  philosophy  are  explained  m  very  simple 
language,  and  illustrated  by  numerous  wood-cuts.  —Medical  baxecce. 

"  This  work  teaches  us  the  elements  of  the  entire  circle  of  natural  r>^^i\o^oyhy  in  ^^^^J^^^Xhre  Zln 
perspicuous  manner.    Light,  magnetism,  dynamics,  '"^'^""l^fcT';^,^'  "'^'A^^^^ 
such' simple  forms,  and  so  forcible  a  way,  that  we  cannot  help  t^'"''?? '""'^^ 

and  the  remarkable  phenomena  by  which  they  arc  accompanied  or  signified.  -Lite, my  (.alette. 


DR.   O'B.  BEULINGHAM. 

ON  ANEURISM,  AND  ITS  TREATMENT  BY  COMPRESSION. 

12mo.  cloth,  4s. 

In  obr  opinion,  he  has  conferred  a  signal  benefit  upon  the  art  of  ^-^.'-J^.'-J 'jj' 'IJI^^IS^^ 
mode  of  employing  pressure,  and  u,,on  the  science  by  h.s  ingenious  and  philosophical  exposition  01 
operation." — Malicu-Vliiruri^iciil  Review. 
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DR.    HENRY  BENNET, 

OBSTETRIC  PHYSICIAN  TO  TUB  WESTERN  DISPENSARY. 

A  PRACTICAL  TREATISE  ON  INELAMMATION  OE  THE 

UTERUS  AND  ITS  APPENDAGES,  AND  ON  ULCERATION  AND  INDU- 
RATION OF  THE  NECK  OF  THE  UTERUS.    Second  Edition.    8vo.  cloth,  I2s. 

When,  a  few  yeaxs  back  the  first  -lition  of  t^^^ 
almost  entirely  unknown  to  the  obstetrical  "J jj^^^^^^^  of  the  disease  of 

t^^^         fo^'n^n^I—  ^Tesrt  J^r^^^^^^.        i^roved,  that  it  can 

scarcely  be  considered  the^same  work."-X)n  Rimkmg's  Abstract. 
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DR.   BLAKISTON,  F.R.S. 

LATE  PHYSICIAN  TO  THE  BIRMINGHAM  GENERAL  HOSPITAL. 

PRACTICAL  OBSERYATIONS  ON  CERTAIN  DISEASES  OE 

THE  CHEST-  and  on  the  Principles  of  Auscultation.    8vo.  cloth,  12s. 
it  to  the  notice  of  Jhe  profession."-D«iim  Med,cal  Journal. 
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MR.  JOHN    E.  BOWMAN, 

PROFESSOR  OF  PRACTICAL  CHEMISTRY  IN  KING'S  COLLEGE,  LONDON. 

I. 

AN  INTRODUCTION  TO  CHEMISTRY;  with  numerous  illustrations 
on  "Wood.    Foolscap  8vo.  cloth,  6s.  6c?. 

in  it  are  unusuaUy  happy."-iV/oni7*«</  Medical  Journal. 

A  PRACTICAL  HAND-BOOK  OE  MEDICAL  CHEMISTRY;  with 

Illustrations  on  Wood.  Foolscap  8vo.  cloth,  6s.  6d. 
Gazette. 

DR.  JAMES  BRIGHT. 

fw  -HTWA^FS  OE  THE  CHEST  AND  AIR  PASSAGES; 

^^.ith^lS'the  se  J^^^^^  in  these  Affections.    Post  8vo. 

cloth,  6s.  ,„,„,,..,.™„-™---. 

MR.   ISAAC    B.  BROWN, 

SnRGBON-ACCOUCHEUR  TO  ST.  MARY'S  HOSPITAL. 

ON  SCAELATINA;  ASD  ITS  SUCCESSFUL  TREATMENT. 

Post  8vo.  cloth,  4s. 


MR.  BRODHURST,  M.R.C.S. 

OE  THE  CRYSTALLINE  LENS  AND  CATARACT.  8vo.  doth,  6.. 
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DR.    BUDD,  F.R.S. 

PBOPESSOB   OF   MEDICINE    IN   KING'S   COLLEGE,  LONDON. 

ON  DISEASES  OE  THE  LIYEE. 

Illustrated  with  Coloured  Plates  and  Engravings  on  "Wood.    8vo.  cloth.    Second  Edition. 

Preparing. 

"We  cannot  too  strongly  recommend  the  diligent  study  of  this  volume.  The  work  cannot  fail  to 
rank  the  name  of  its  author  among  the  most  enlightened  pathologists  and  soundest  practitioners  of  the 
day." — Medico-Chirurgical  Reinew. 


DR.  BUSHNAN. 

MISS  MAETINEAU  AND  HEU  MASTER  Foolscap  8vo.  cloth,  5s. 


MR.   H.   T.  CHAPMAN,  F.R.C.S. 

ON  THE  TKEATMENT  OE  ULCEES  OE  THE  LEG  WITHOUT 

CONFINEMENT;  with  an  Inquiry  into  the  best  Mode  of  effecting  the  Permanent 

Cure  of  Varicose  Veins.    Post  8vo.  cloth,  5s. 
"  Mr.  Chapman  has  done  much  by  directing  the  attention  of  the  profession  to  the  advantages  of  this 
combined  treatment.    We  have  read  his  work  with  much  pleasure,  and  have  used  the  compress,  straps 
of  linen,  and  roller,  as  directed,  and  have  found  them  to  answer  admirably  well."— Uu6Kn  Quarterly 
Medical  Journal. 


SIR   JAMES    CLARK,   M.D.,  BART. 

PHYSICIAN  TO  THE  ftOEEN. 

THE  SANATIYE  INFLUENCE  OF  CLIMATE,  with  an  Account 

of  the  Principal  Places  resorted  to  hy  Invalids  in  England,  South  of  Europe,  the  Colo- 
nies, &c.    Fourth  Edition,  revised.    Post  8vo.  cloth,  10*.  Qd. 

EXTRACT  PROM  PREFACE. 

"  In  the  successive  editions  of  this  work,  I  gave  such  additional  information  as  I  had  been 
able  to  collect  from  authentic  sources  in  the  intervals  of  publication.  Every  article  in  the 
work  has  been  carefully  revised ;  and  although  I  have  seen  no  reason  to  change  my  opinions 
on  the  characters  of  the  diiferent  climates  treated  of,  the  information  I  have  continued  to 
receive  from  others,  added  to  my  own  increasing  experience,  has  enabled  me  with  more 
confidence  and  precision  to  lay  down  rules  respecting  the  adaptation  of  certain  clunates  to 
the  cure  of  particular  diseases." 


DR.   G.  C.  CHILD. 


ON  INDIGESTION,  AND  CEETAIN  BILIOUS  DISOEDEES 


OFTEN  CONJOINED  WITH  IT, 
8vo.  cloth,  Ss.  Qd 


To  which  are  added,  Short  Notes  on  Diet. 


"  Dr.  Child  has  written  a  verv  sensible  book.  Notwithstandmg  the  triteness  of  the  subject,  wc  have 
read  it  through  with  considerable  interest,  and  not  without  mstruction.   The  '•'  ."''''^^"^^^^^^^^ 

expresses  himself  with  perspicuity  and  conciseness.  He  has  brought  to  be.ir  on  tl<c  topics  of  «l"ch  he 
treats  no  small  amount  of  experience,  reading,  and  reflection."-JKontt/y  Journal  of  Medical  Science. 


DR.   JOHN    GREEN    CROSSE,    F.R.S.  | 

CASES  IN  MIDWIFEEY,  arranged,  with  an  Introduction  and  Remarks  ^ 
by  Edward  Copeman,  M.D.,  F.R.C.S.    ilvo.  cloth,  7s.  6d.  , 
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DR.    CARPENTER,  F.R.S. 
I. 

PRmCIPLES  OE  HUMAN  PHYSIOLOGY,  with  theii-  chief  Appli- 
cations to  PATHOLOGY,  HYGIENE,  and  FORENSIC  MEDICINE.  With 
numerous  Illustrations  on  Steel  and  Wood.    Fourth  Edition.  Preparing. 

"  The  '  Principles  of  General  and  Comparative  Physiology '  of  Dr.  Carpenter,  which  we  have  had  occa- 
sion to  mention  with  commendation,  had  already  opened  the  path  to  the  extension  of  the  labours  of 
that  author  into  the  more  important  department  of  Human  Physiology.  The  able  manner  m  wliich 
the  subject  of  Comparative  Physiology  was  handled,  the  enlarged  and  elevated  views  entertained  by  the 
author  at  once  pointed  to  Dr.  Carpenter  as  the  writer  by  whom  the  obvious  want  m  the  held  ot  Human 
Phvsioio-v  was  to  be  suppUed  We  recommend  the  work  most  strongly  to  our  readers,  and  espe- 
cially to  Sur  young  friends  who  are  preparing  a  foundation  upon  which  to  build  their  reputation  and 
future  success  in  life." — Lancet. 

U. 

PEINCIPLES  OF  PHYSIOLOGY,  OENEEAL  AM)  COMPA- 

RATIVE.    Illustrated  with  321  Engravings  on  Wood.   Third  Edition.    8vo.  cloth  28s. 

"  I  recommend  to  your  perusal  a  work  recently  published  by  Dr.  Carpenter.  It  has  this  advantage, 
it  is  very  much  up  to  the  present  state  of  knowledge  on  the  subject.  It  is  written  m  a  clear  style,  and 
is  well  illustrated."— Pro/essor  Sharpey's  Introductory  Lecture. 

"  In  Dr  Carpenter's  work  will  be  found  the  best  exposition  we  possess  of  aU  that  is  furnished  by 
comparative  anatomy  to  our  knowledge  of  the  nervous  system,  as  well  as  to  the  more  general  prmciples 
of  life  and  organization."— -Dr.  Holland's  Medical  Notes  and  Reflections. 

"  See  Dr.  Carpenter's  '  Principles  of  General  and  Comparative  Physiology,'— a  work  which  makes  me 
proud  to  think  he  was  once  my  pupil."— Dr.  Elliotson's  Physiology. 

m. 

A  MANUAL  OE  PHYSIOLOGY,   including  Physiological  Anatomy, 
for  the  use  of  the  Medical  Student.      With  numerous  Illustrations  on  Steel  and  Wood. 
Second  Edition.    Foolscap  8yo.  cloth,  12s.  6d. 
"Without  question,  the  best  manual  or  short  treatise  on  Physiology  extant."— British  and  Foreign 
Medical  Review. 

"  A  highly  scientific  and  philosophical  treatise  ;  rich  in  novel  and  valuable  facta."— Medical  Gazette. 


DR.  CONOLLY, 

PHYSICIAN  TO  THE  MIDDLESEX  LUNATIC  ASYLUM  AT  HANWELL. 

THE  CONSTRUCTION  AND  GOYEMMENT  OE  LUNATIC 

ASYLUMS  AND  HOSPITALS  FOR  THE  INSANE.  With  Plans.  PostSvo. 
cloth,  6s. 
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MR.  BRANSBY   B.  COOPER,  F.R.S., 

SBNIOB,  STIIIGKON  TO  GUY'S  HOSPITAL. 

LECTURES  ON  THE  PRINCIPLES  AND  PRACTICE  OF  SUR- 

GERY.    8vo.  cloth,  21s. 

MR.  W.  WHITE  COOPER, 

OPHTHALMIC  SUKGEON  TO  ST.  MARY'S  HOSPITAL. 

PRACTICAL  REMARKS  ON  NEAR  SIGHT,  AGED  SIGHT, 

AND  IMPAIRED  VISION.  Post  8vo.  cloth,  7s. 
"  The  unpretending  tone  of  Mr.  Cooper's  little  volume  on  near  and  aged  sight  would  be  calcidated  to 
win  favour,  although  the  merit  of  the  book  had  not  been  cciual  to  the  modesty  of  the  author.  But  it  is 
the  best  of  the  kind  as  well  as  the  latest,  nor  could  a  bettor  be  desired.  He  has  thought  more  of  the 
public  than  himself ;  and  while  omitting  nothing  which  a  general  reader  could  desire  to  know  ot  glasses 
and  eyes,  not  a  sentence  has  been  devoted  to  the  display  of  his  learning  at  the  expense  of  his  judgment. 
— Quarterly  Review. 


Mil.  Churchill's  publications. 
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SIR   ASTLEY   COOPER,    BART.,  F.R.S. 

A  TREATISE  ON  DISLOCATIONS  AND  FEACTURES  OF 

THE  JOINTS.  New  Edition,  mucli  enlarged.  Edited  by  BRANSIJY  B.  COOPER, 
F.R.S.    Witli  126  Engravings  on  Wood,  by  Bagg.    8vo.  cloth,  20s. 

"  In  this  work  we  find  the  last,  the  most  matured  views  of  its  venerable  author,  who,  with  unexam- 
pled zeal,  continued  to  almost  the  last  moment  of  his  life  to  accumulate  materials  for  perfecting  his 
works.  Every  practical  surgeon  must  add  the  present  volume  to  his  library.  Its  commodious  and 
portable  form — ^no  mean  consideration, — the  graphic,  the  almost  speaking  force  of  the  unequalled  illus- 
trations, the  copious  addition  of  valuable  and  instructive  cases,  and  the  great  improvement  in  clearness 
and  precision  which  has  been  gained  by  the  judicious  arrangement  of  the  materials,  all  combine  to 
render  the  present  edition  indispensable." — British  and  Fureinn  Medical  Review. 

ON  THE  STRUCTURE  AND  '  DISEASES  OF  THE  TESTIS. 

Illustrated  with  24  higUy-finisted  Coloured  Plates.    Second  Edition.    Roj'al  4to. 
Reduced  from  £3.  3s.  to  £l.  IO5. 

"  The  republication  of  this  splendid  volume  supplies  a  want  that  has  been  very  severely  felt  from  the 
exhaustion  of  the  first  edition  of  it  .  .  .  The  practical  surgeon  who  is  not  master  of  its  contents  cannot 
be  fully  aware  of  the  imperfection  of  his  own  knowledge  on  the  subject  of  diseases  of  the  testicle." — 
British  and  Foreign  Medical  Review, 

MR.  COOPER, 

LATE  PBOFESSOS  OF  SUBGEBY  IN  THE  UNIVEKSITY  COLLEGE,  LONDON. 

A  DICTIONARY  OF  PRACTICAL  SURGERY;  comprehending  all 

the  most  interesting  Improvements,  iiom  the  Earliest  Times  down  to  the  Present  Period. 
Seventh  Edition.    One  very  thick  volume,  8vo.  1/.  10s. 


MR.    COO  LEY. 

COMPREHENSIVE  SUPPLEMENT  TO  THE  PHARMACOPOEIAS. 

THE  CYCLOPiEDIA  OF  PRACTICAL  RECEIPTS,  AND  Col- 
lateral  INFORMATION   IN  THE  ARTS,  MANUFACTURES,  AND 
TRADES,  INCLUDING  MEDICINE,  PHARMACY,  AND  DOMESTIC  ECO- 
NOMY ;  designed  as  a  Compendious  Book  of  Reference  for  the  Manufacturer,  Trades- 
man, Amateur,  and  Heads  of  Families.    Second  Edition,  in  one  thick  volume  of  800 
pages.    8vo.  cloth,  14s. 
"This  work  contains  directions  for  the  preparation  of  several  thousand  articles  of  interest  and  utUity, 
and  the  processes  of  various  laboratories  and  manufactories,  derived  from  the  personal  expcnencc  of  the 
editor  who  has  for  many  years  directed  their  application  on  an  extensive  scale.   .The  indiscnnunate 
adoption  of  matter  without  examination  has  been  uniformly  avoided,  and  the  whole  book  forms  a  com- 
pendious dictionary  of  teierenc<t."—Eictract  from  Preface. 


DR.  COTTON. 

ASSISTANT-pnYSICIAN  TO  TUE  HOSPITAL  FOR  CONSOMPTION. 

PHTHISIS  AND  THE  STETHOSCOPE  :  a  concise  Practical  Guide 

to  the  Physical  Diagnosis  of  Consumption.    Foolscap  8vo.  clotli,  3s.  Gd. 

"  The  author  has  had  extensive  opportunities  for  observing  the  ^y'^'""^^^'!;"'!"^!,^^""!^^^^^^ 
and  the  results  of  his  investigations  are  now  instructively  connnunicated  to  the  profession.  -Lunrion 
Journal  of  Medicine. 

"  Ur.  Cotton's  little  book  is  n  good  one."— il/t'dica<  Times. 


MR.  COULSON, 

SURGEON  TO  ST.  MARV's  HOSPITAL. 

ON  DISEASES  OF  THE  BLADDER  AND  PROSTATE  GLAND. 

The  Fourth  Edition,  revised  and  enlarged.    8vo.    Neurit/  ready. 
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MR.  CRITCHETT,  F.R.C.S. 

ON  THE  CAUSES  AND  TREATMENT  OF  ULCERS  OF  THE 

LOWER  EXTREMITY.    8vo.  cloth,  5s. 


DR.  HERBERT  DAVIES, 

SENIOE  PHYSICIAN  TO  THE  KOYAL  INFIRMARY  FOR  DISEASES  OP  THE  CHEST. 

ON  THE  PHYSICAL  DIAGNOSIS  OF  DISEASES  OF  THE 

LUNGS  AND  HEART.    Post  8vo.    Nearly  ready. 

DR.  TOOGOOD  DOWNING. 

NEURALGIA:    its  various  Forms,  Pathology,  and  Treatment.  The 
Jacksonian  Peize  Essay  for  1850.    Post  8vo.    Nearly  ready. 

MR.   DRUITT,  F.R.C.S. 

THE  SURGEON'S  YADE-MECHM;  with  numerous  Engravings  on 
Wood.  Fifth  Edition.  Foolscap  Bvo.  cloth,  12s.  6d. 
"  ...  But  whUe  we  thus  enlarge  upon  the  merits  of  the  work  as  suitable  to  the  wants  of  the  student,  ^ 
we  feel  equally  warranted  in  recommending  it  to  the  perusal  of  the  practitioner,  as  fulfilbng  the  intention  SIS 
of  the  author,  in  being  '  a  short,  but  complete  account  of  modern  surgery containing  everything  that  T 
is  essential  to  the  right  understanding  of  its  principles,  and  embodying  the  experience  of  the  highest 
authorities  as  to  the  best  rules  of  practice."— Lowcei. 


SIR  JAMES    EYRE,   M.  D. 

PRACTICAL  REMARKS   ON   SOME   EXHAUSTING  DIS- 

EASES.    Second  Edition.    Post  8vo.  cloth,  4s.  6d. 


MR.  FERGUSSON,  F.R.S. 

PROFESSOR  OF  SURGERY  IN  KING'S  COLLEGE,  LONDON. 

A  SYSTEM  OF  PRACTICAL  SURGERY;  with  numerous  lUus- 

trations  on  Wood.    Second  Edition.    Foolscap  8vo.  cloth,  I2s.6d. 
"  Professor  Fergusson's  work,  we  feel  persuaded,  will  be  as  great  a  favourite  as  it  deserves,  for  it  com- 
bines the  powerful  recommendations  of  cheapness  and  elegance  with  a  clear,  sound,  and  practical 
treatment  of  every  subject  in  surgical  science.     The  illustrations,  by  Bagg,  are  admirable— in  Ins  very 
best  style." — Edinburgh  Journal  of  Medical  Science. 


C.   REMIGIUS  FRESENIUS. 

ELEMENTARY  INSTRUCTION  IN  CHEMICAL  ANALYSIS, 

AS  PRACTISED  IN  THE  LABORATORY  OF  GIESSEN.  Edited  by  LLOYD 
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Difficult,  Preternatural,  and  Complicated  Labour,  with  Commentaries.    Second  Edition. 
Foolscap  8vo.  cloth,  5s. 
"  More  instructive  to  the  juvenile  practitioner  than  a  score  of  systematic  works." — Lancet. 
"  Will  be  consulted  by  every  accoucheur  who  practises  his  art  with  the  zeal  which  it  merits." — Medi- 
cal Gazette. 

"  An  invaluable  record  for  the  practitioner." — New  York  Annalist. 
"This  admirable  book  of  precedents."— Bosion  Medical  and  Surgical  Journal. 
"  A  storehouse  of  valuable  facts  and  precedents." — American  Journal  of  the  Medical  Sciences. 

II. 

PRACTICAL   OBSERVATIONS   ON    DISEASES   OF  THE 

UTERUS.    With  coloured  Plates.    Two  Parts.    Imperial  4to.,  7s.  Crf.  each  Part 


MR.   LISTON,  F.R.S. 

SURGEON  TO  THE  NORTH  LONDON  HOSPITAL. 


PRACTICAL  SURGERY.    Fourth  Edition.    8vo.  cloth,  22s. 

"  In  conclusion,  it  is  scarcely  necessary  to  repeat  our  earnest  recommendation  of  Mr.  Liston's  work. 
Having  on  a  former  occasion  expressed  ourselves  strongly  on  the  subject,  we  can  only  add  that  the  pre- 
sent edition  is,  as  it  should  be,  even  more  worthy  of  our  praise  than  its  predecessors.  It  is  a  guide  to  the 
advanced  student,  and,  as  suggesting  practical  observations  of  the  highest  value  to  the  practitioner,  it  is 
unsurpassed."— BWiisA  and  Foreign  Medical  Review. 

"  His  Practical  Surgery,  being  a  record  of  his  own  peculiar  experience,  obtained  a  rapid  sale.  It  cm- 
bodies  his  plans  and  modes  of  procedure,  more  especially  in  operations ;  and  is  undoubtedly  one  of  the 
most  important  contributions  to  the  literature  of  practical  surgery  in  the  English  language."— Jliemotr 
of  Listen. — Athenceum. 

MR.   EDWARD    F.  LONSDALE, 

SURGEON  TO  THE  ROYAL  ORTHOP(EDIC  HOSPITAL. 

OBSERVATIONS  ON  THE  TREATMENT  OF  LATERAL  CUR- 

VATURE  OF  THE  SPINE;  pointing  out  the  Advantages  to  be  gained  by  placing  the 
Body  in  a  position  to  produce  Lateral  Flexion  of  the  Vertebral  Column,  combined  with 
the  after  application  of  Finn  Mechanical  Support.    8vo.  cloth,  6s. 
"  We  would  wish  that  this  treatise  on  lateral  curvature  of  the  spine  were  generally  read,  since  much 

ignorance  prevaUs  concerning  the  subject,  and,  consequently,  it  presents  an  ample  field  for  the  quack, 

and  an  opprobrium  to  the  profession." — Lancet. 


M.  LUGOL. 

ON  SCROFULOUS  DISEASES.  Translated  fi-om  the  French,  Avith 
Additions  by  W.  H.  RANKING,  M.D.,  Physician  to  the  Suffolk  General  Hospital. 
8vo.  cloth,  10s.  6d. 

"  One  of  the  most  valuable  works  presented  to  the  public  for  many  a  year,  and  calculated  to  deeply 
modify  the  views  of  the  profession  with  regard  to  the  pathology  ot  scrofula.  —Lancet. 


DR.  MACREIGHT. 

A  MANUAL  OF  BRITISH  BOTANY;  with  a  Series  of  Analytical 

Tables  for  the  Assistance  of  the  Student  in  the  Examination  of  the  Plants  indigenons  to, 
or  commonly  cultivated  in,  Great  Britain.    Small  8vo.  cloth,  7s.  Cul. 
"Tlicrc  is  a  prodigious  mass  of  elementary  matter  and  useful  information  in  this  pocket  volume."— 
Medico-Chirurgical  Review. 
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MR.  Churchill's  publications. 
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DR.  MACKNESS. 
I. 

MEMORIALS  OF  HIS  LIFE  AND  CHARACTER  24mo. 

cloth,  is.  6d. 

II. 

HASTINGS  CONSIDERED  AS  A  RESORT  FOR  INYALIDS. 

Second  Edition.    8vo.  cloth,  4s. 

III. 

THE  MORAL  ASPECTS  OF  MEDICAL  LIFE.    i2mo.  doth, 

7s.  Gd. 

"  Dr.  Slackness  has  done  a  decided  service  to  the  profession  in  compiling  this  work." — British  and 
Foreign  Medical  Review, 

"  Replete  with  interest  and  instruction." — Provincial  Medical  Journal. 


MR.  MACILWAIN, 

CONSDLTING  SUKGEON  TO  THE  FINSBDKY  DISPENSABY,  ETC. 

ON  TUMOURS,  THEIR  GENERAL  NATURE  AND  TREAT- 
MENT.   8vo.  cloth,  5s. 


DR.  WM.    H.    MADDEN.  i 

THOUGHTS  ON  PULMONARY  CONSUMPTION;  withanAppeu-  I 

dix  on  the  Climate  of  Torquay.    Post  8vo.  cloth,  5s.  ^ 


DR.  MARTIN. 

THE    UNDERCLIFF,   ISLE   OF  WIGHT:   its  Climate,  History,  f 
and  Natural  Productions.    Post  8vo.  cloth,  10s.  6d. 

MR.  ALFRED  MARKWICK, 

SURGEON  TO  TUE  WESTEKN  GERMAN  DISPENSARY,  ETC. 

A  GUIDE  TO  THE  EXAMINATION  OF  THE  URINE  IN 

HEALTH  AND  DISEASE.    For  the  Use  of  Students.    18mo.  cloth,  4s. 

'■■  Although  addressed  especially  to  students,  it  contains  alnaost  all  the  information  upon  these  matters 
which  the  practitioner  requires." — Dublin  Medical  Press. 

"The  author  must  be  admitted  to  have  attained  his  object,  in  presenting  a  convenient  bedside  com- 
panion."— Dr.  Banking's  Abstract. 


DR.  MASON, 

INVENTOR  OF  MASOn'S  HYDROMETER. 

ON  THE  CLIMATE  AND  METEOROLOGY  OF  MADEIRA : 

Edited  by  James  Sheridan  Knowles  ;  to  which  are  attached  a  Review  of  the  State  of 
Agriculture  and  of  the  Tenure  of  Land,  by  George  Peacock,  D.D.,  F.R.S. ;  and  an 
Historical  and  Descriptive  Account  of  the  Island,  and  Guide  to  Visitors,  by  John  DRiVEn, 
Consul  for  Greece,  Madeira.    8vo.  cloth,  18s.;  royal  8vo.  £1.  lis.  6d. 


DR.  MILLINGEN. 

ON  THE  TREATMENT  AND  MANAGEMENT  OF  THE  IN- 

SANE;  with  Considerations  on  Public  and  Private  Lunatic  Asylums.  lOmo.  cloth,  <|> 
4  s.  Gd. 

"  nr.  Millingcn,  in  one  small  pocket  volume,  has  compressed  more  real  solid  matter  than  could 
be  (rieancd  out  of  any  dozen  of  octavos  on  the  same  subject.    We  recommend  this  vade-mecum  as  t' 
beat  thing  of  the  kind  we  ever  perused." — Br.  Johnson's  Jieviciv. 
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DR.  JOHN    MAYNE,  L.R.C.S.E. 

A    DISPENSATORY    AND    THERAPEUTICAL  REME]\I- 

BRANCER;  comprising  the  entire  Lists  of  Materia  Medica,and  every  practical  Formula 
contained  in  the  three  British  Pharmacopmias.  With  relative  Tables  suhjoined,  Ulus- 
tratiiig,by  upwards  of  660  examples,  the  extemporaneous  forms  and  combinations  suitable 
for  the  different  Medicines,  &c.    Foolscap  8vo,  cloth,  7s.  Qd. 


DR.  MONRO, 

FELLOW  OF  THE  BOYAL  COLLEGE  OF  PHYSICIANS. 
I. 

REMARKS  ON  INSANITY  :  its  Nature  and  Treatment.  8vo.  cloth,  6*. 

"We  express  the  gratification  we  have  derived  from  the  perusal  of  this  work,  which  is  evidently  the 
production  of  an  accomplished  physician,  who  has  zealously  and  successfully  devoted  himself  to  the  in- 
vestigation of  the  disease  of  which  it  treats,  and  who  promises  fully  to  support  the  reputation  of  the 
historically  great  name  in  our  profession  which  he  inherits.— Laracei. 

11. 

AN  ESSAY  ON  STAMMERING.  8vo.  2..  Qd. 


MR.  NASMYTH,  F.L.S.,  F.G.S.,  F.R.O.S. 

RESEARCHES  ON  THE  DEYELOPMENT,  STRUCTURE.  AND 

DISEASES  OF  THE  TEETH.  With  Ten  finely-engraved  Plates,  and  Forty  Illustra- 
tions on  Wood.    8vo.  cloth,  \l.  Is. 


MR.   NOBLE,  M.R.C.S.E. 

THE  BRAIN  AND  ITS  PHYSIOLOGY.   Post  8vo.  cloth,  6.. 


MR.   NOURSE,  M.R.C.S, 

TABLES   EOR  STUDENTS.    Price  One  Shilling. 

1.  Divisions  and  Classes  of  the  Animal  Kingdom. 

2.  Classes  and  Orders  of  the  Vertebrate  Sub-kingdom. 

3.  Classes  of  the  Vegetable  Kingdom,  according  to  the  Natural  and  Artiiicial  Systems. 

4.  Table  of  the  Elements,  with  their  Chemical  Equivalents  and  Symbols. 


1? 


MR.  NUNNELEY. 

A  TREATISE  ON  THE  NATURE,  CAUSES,  AND  TREATMENT 

OF  ERYSIPELAS.    8vo.  cloth,  10s.  M. 


MR.  PAGET, 
lectukeh  on  rnYsioLooY  at  st.  Bartholomew's  nosriTAL. 

A  DESCRIPTIVE    CATALOGUE   OE   THE  ANATOMICAL 

MUSKUM  OF  ST.  BARTHOLOMEW'S  HOSPITAL.  Voi,.  I.  Morbid  Anatomy, 
fivo.  cloth,  Ss. 
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MR.  Churchill's  publications. 
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MR.   LANGSTON  PARKER, 

SURGEON  TO  aUEEN'S  nOSPITAL,  BIRMINGHAM. 
I. 

THE  TEEATMENT  OF  SECONDAEY,  CONSTITUTIONAL  AND 

CONFIRMED  SYPHILIS,  by  a  safe  and  successful  Method  ;  with  numerous  Cases 
aud  Clinical  Observations,  illustrating  its  Efficacy  and  Mode  of  Application  in  the  more 
obstinate  and  complicated  forms  of  the  Disease.   Post  8vo.  cloth,  5s. 

THE  MODERN  TREATMENT  OE  SYPHILITIC  DISEASES; 

comprehending  the  Improved  Methods  of  Practice  adopted  in  this  Country  and  on  the 
Continent,  with  numerous  Formulae  for  the  Preparation  and  Administration  of  the  new 
Remedies.    Second  Edition,  considerably  enlarged.    Post  8vo.  cloth,  6s.  6d. 

III. 

DIGESTION  AND  ITS  DISORDERS  considered  in  reference  to  the 
Principles  of  Dietetics  and  the  Management  of  Diseases  of  the  Stomach.  Post  8vo. 
cloth,  3s.  6d. 


DR.  E.  A.  PARKES, 

ASSISTANT-PHYSICIAN  TO  UNIVERSITY  COLLEGE  HOSPITAL. 

ON  ASIATIC  CHOLERA:  Researches  into  its  Pathology  and  Treatment. 
8vo.  cloth,  6s. 

"  We  cannot  recommend  a  better  piide  in  that  practical  investigation  of  the  disease  to  which  we  shall 
probably  be,  ere  long,  called  upon  to  return,  than  Dr.  Parkes  has  thus  seasonably  placed  before  us." — 
Medico-Chirurgical  Review. 

"  It  remains  but  to  express  our  most  favourable  opinion  of  Dr.  Parkes's  production.  It  is  truly  a 
practical  work,  written  with  much  ability  and  judgment." — T/ie  Lancet, 


DR.  THOMAS   B.  PEACOCK,  M.D., 

ASSISTANT-  PHYSICIAN    TO    ST.    THOMAS'S    HOSPITAL,  ETC. 

ON  THE  INFLUENZA,  OR  EPIDEMIC  CATARRHAL  FEYER 

OF  1847-8.     8vo.  cloth,  5s.  6d. 

"  We  know  of  no  work  which  contains  a  more  complete  description  of  the  disease,  and  its  complica- 
tions."— Lancet, 

DR.    PROUT,   F.  R.S. 
I. 

ON  THE  NATURE  AND  TREATMENT  OF  STOMACH  AND 

RENAL  DISEASES;  being  an  Inquiry  into  the  Connection  of  Diabetes,  Calculus,  and 
other  Affections  of  the  Kidney  and  Bladder  with  Indigestion.  Fifth  Edition.  With 
Seven  Engravings  on  Steel.    8vo.  cloth,  20s. 

"  Wc  acknowledge  and  have  pride  in  bearing  testimony  to  the  high  qualifications  of  our  countryman 
in  the  branch  of  pathological  inquiry  based  upon  chemical  facts;  we  recognise  the  comprehensive 
sagacitv  of  his  speculations,  and  respect  the  patient  zeal  with  which  he  has  toiled  to  erect  upon  these  a 
stable  system,— the  important  connection  between  a  large  number  of  disordered  states  of  the  urinary 
secretion  and  disordered  states  of  the  process  of  digestion  and  assimilation.  .  .  .  Wc  have  only  to  repeat 
our  conviction  that  no  student  or  practitioner  can  be  regarded  as  even  tolerably  acquainted  with  the 
subject  who  has  not  read  and  re-read  them."— UniwA  and  Foreign  Medical  Review. 


"Those  who  have  been  benefited  by  the  labours  and  researches  of  Dr.  Prout  will  be  delighted  to  see 
the  announcement  of  tlie  third  edition,  so  much  enlarged  as  to  be  almost  a  new  work.  .  . .  This  table  of 
contents  will  show  the  great  cttcnt  of  our  author's  int|uirics,  and  we  need  hardly  assure  our  readers 
that  the  subjects  are  treated  with  consuiunuite  ability."— i)H(!i/i«  Jimniul  of  Medical  Scieyice. 
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MR.  Churchill's  publications. 

PROVINCIAL  ASSOCIATION. 

TEANSACTIONS  OP  THE  PEOVINCIAL  MEDICAL  AND  SUll- 

GICAL  ASSOCIATION;  containing  valuable  Communications  on  Medicine  and 
Surgery,  Medical  Topography,  Infirmary  Reports,  and  Medical  Statistics.  With 
Plates,  8vo. 

Vols.  I.  to  XVII. 


MR.   PETTIGREW,  F.R.S. 

ON    SUPERSTITIONS    connected  with  the  History  and  Practice  of 

Medicine  and  Surgery.    8vo.  cloth,  7s. 
"The  anecdotal  character  of  this  work  cannot  fail  to  render  it  generally  acceptable;  while  the  good 
sense  that  pervades  it,  as  distant  from  empty  declamation  as  from  absurd  credulity,  stamps  it  with  true 
historic  value." — GentlC7nan's  Magaxine. 

MR.  PIRRIE,  F.R.S.E., 

KEGIUS  PROFESSOE  OF  SURGERY  IN  TnE  UNIVERSITY  OF  ABERDEEN. 

THE  PEINCIPLES  AND  PRACTICE  OF  SURGERY,  with 

numerous  Engravings  on  Wood.    8vo.    In  the  Press. 


SIR  WM.  PYM,  K.C.H., 

^  INSPECTOR-GENERAL    OF    ARMY  HOSPITALS. 

OBSERVATIONS  UPON  YELLOW  FEYER,  with  a  Review  of 

"A  Report  upon  the  Diseases  of  the  African  Coast,  by  Sir  Wm.  Bubnett  and 
Dr.  Bryson,"  proving  its  highly  Contagious  Powers.    Post  8vo.  6s. 


THE  PRESCRIBER'S   PHARMACOPCEIA  ;  containing  all  the  Medi- 

cines  in  the  London  Pharmacopreia,  arranged  in  Classes  according  to  their_  Action,  with 
their  Composition  and  Doses.  By  a  Practising  Physician.  Fourth  Edition.  32mo. 
cloth,  2s.  6d.;  roan  tuck  (for  the  pocket),  -Bs.  6d. 

"  Never  was  half-a-crown  better  spent  than  in  the  purchase  of  this  '  Thesaurus  Mcdicamimim.'  This 
little  work,  with  our  visiting-book  and  stethoscope,  are  our  daily  companions  in  the  carnage."— 
Ur.  Johnson's  Review. 
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DR.  RADCLIFFE. 
I. 

PROTEUS;  OR,  THE  LAW  OF  NATURE.   8vo.  doth,  6.. 

II. 

THE  PHILOSOPHY  OF  YITAL  MOTION.  8vo.  doth,  6*. 


DR.  RANKING. 

THE  HALF-YEARLY  ABSTRACT  OF  THE  MEDICAL  SCIENCES; 

being  a  Practical  and  Analytical  Digest  of  the  Contents  of  the  Principal  British  and  Con- 
tinental Medical  Works  published  in  the  preceding  Half- Year;  together  with  a  Critical 
Report  of  the  Progress  of  Medicine  and  the  Collateral  Sciences  during  the  same  period. 
Volumes  I.  to  XIII.,  6s.  6rf.  each. 
"  The  sifting  which  the  journals  and  other  medical  works  undergo,  and  the  judicious  selection  from 
their  pages  of  points  of  practical  interest,  and  of  discoveries  of  importance  in  the  collateral  sciences,  lorm 
an  imi)ortant  part  of  the  duty  of  the  editor ;  and,  after  a  careful  examination  of  Dr.  llanking  s  voiuincB, 
we  are  bound  to  state  that  the  duty  has  been  most  ably  performed."— i-'romnciaJ  Medical  Journal. 
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DR.  F.  H.  RAMSBOTHAM, 

PHYSICIAN  TO  THE  BOYAL  MATEKNITY  CIIABITY,  ETC. 

THE  PRINCIPLES  AND  PRACTICE  OP  OBSTETRIC  MEDI- 

CINE  AND  SURGERY,  IN  REFERENCE  TO  THE  PROCESS  OF  PAR- 
TURITION. Illustrated  with  Oue  Hundred  and  Ten  Plates  on  Steel  and  Wood; 
foi-ming  one  thick  handsome  volixme.    Third  Edition.    8vo.  cloth,  22s. 

"  The  work  of  Dr.  Ramsbotham  may  be  described  as  a  complete  system  of  the  principles  and  practice 
of  midwifery  ;  and  the  author  has  been  at  very  great  pains  indeed  to  present  a  just  and  useful  view  of 
the  present  state  of  obstetrical  knowledge.  The  illustrations  are  numerous,  well  selected,  and  appro- 
priate, and  engraved  with  great  accuracy  and  ability.  In  short,  we  regard  this  work,  between  accurate 
descriptions  and  useful  illustrations,  as  by  far  the  most  able  work  on  the  principles  and  practice  of  mid- 
wifery that  has  appeared  for  a  long  time.  Dr.  Bamsbotham  has  contrived  to  infuse  a  larger  portion  of 
common  sense  and  plain  unpretending  practical  knowledge  into  his  work  than  is  commonly  found  in 
works  on  this  subject ;  and  as  such  we  have  great  pleasure  in  recommending  it  to  the  attention 
of  obstetrical  practitioners."— -Bdmfrurg-A  Medical  and  Surgical  Journal, 

DR.  RAMSBOTHAM, 

CONSULTING  PHYSICIAN  TO  THE  ROYAL  MATERNITY  CHARITY. 

PRACTICAL  OBSERYATIONS  ON  MIDWIFERY,  with  a  Selection 

of  Cases.    Second  Edition.    8vo.  cloth,  12s. 
Dr.  Dewes  states,  in  his  advertisement  to  the  American  edition,  "  that  he  was  so  much  pleased  with 
Dr.  Ramsbotham's  work  on  Midwifery,  that  he  thought  he  would  be  doing  an  acceptable  office  to  the 
medical  community  in  America,  should  he  cause  it  to  be  re-published.    He  believes  he  does  not  say  too 
much  when  he  declares  it  to  be,  in  his  opinion,  one  of  the  best  practical  works  extant." 


PHARMACOPCEIA  COLLEGE  REOALIS  MEDICORUM  LON- 

DINENSIS.    8vo.  cloth,  9s.;  or  24mo.  5s. 


DR.  JAMES  REID. 

I  ON  INFANTILE  LARYNGISMUS ;  with  Observations  on  Artificial 
Feeding,  as  a  frequent  Cause  of  this  Complaint,  and  of  other  Convulsive  Diseases  of 
Infants.    Post  Bvo.  cloth,  5s.  6d. 


MR.  ROBERTON, 

FORMERLY  SENIOR  SORGEON  TO  THE  MANCHESTER  AND  SALFORD  LYING-IN-HOSPITAL. 

ESSAYS  ON  SUBJECTS  CONNECTED  CHIEFLY  WITH  THE 

PHYSIOLOGY  AND  DISEASES  OF  FEMALES  AND  WITH  PRACTICAL 
MIDWIFERY.    Bvo.  cloth,  12s. 


DR.   ROWE,  F.S.A. 
I. 

NERYOUS    DISEASES,    LIYER   AND    STOMACH  COM- 

PLAINTS,  LOW  SPIRITS,  INDIGESTION,  GOUT,  ASTHMA,  AND  DIS- 
ORDERS PRODUCED  BY  TROPICAL  CLIMATES.  With  Cases.  Twelfth 
Edition.    8to.  6s.  6d. 

"  Dr.  Rowc,  the  first  edition  of  whose  work  appeared  in  1 820,  claims,  with  justice,  a  priority  of  author- 
ship over  many  other  writers  in  this  field  of  inquiry." — Lancet. 

"  We  have  no  hesitation  in  placing  this  work  among  the  first  ranks  of  those  which  have  succeeded,  for 
very  few  preceded  it." — Medical  Times. 

II. 

I  ON  SOME  OF  THE  MOST  IMPORTANT  DISEASES  OF 

WOMEN.    8vo,  6».  6d. 
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MR.  Churchill's  publications. 
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DR.  W.    H.  ROBERTSON, 

rUYBICIAN  TO  TIIU  BUXTON  DATU  CIIAUITY. 

THE  NATURE  AND  TREATMENT  OF  GOUT. 

Ovo.  cloth,  10s.  6d. 

"  We  cannot  conclude  this  notice  of  Dr.  Robertson's  treatise  without  cordially  recommending  it  as  a 
sound  and  practical  work,  fitted  for  reference,  both  as  a  work  of  information  on  the  subject  and 
as  a  guide  to  practice." — Provincial  Medical  Journal. 

II. 

A  TREATISE  ON  DIET  AND  REGIMEN. 

Fourth  Edition.    2  vols,  post  8vo.  cloth,  12$. 

"  It  is  scarcely  necessary  that  we  should  add  our  hearty  recommendation  of  Dr.  Robertson's  treatise, 
not  merely  to  our  medical  readers,  hut  to  the  public,  over  whom  they  have  an  influence.  It  is  one  of  the 
few  books  which  is  legitimately  adapted,  both  in  subject  and  manner  of  treatment,  to  both  classes." — 
British  and  Foreign  Medico-Chirurgical  Review. 

DR.  ROTH. 

ON  MOYEMENTS.    An  Exposition  of  their  Principles  and  Practice,  for 

the  Correction  of  the  Tendencies  to  Disease  in  Infancy,  Childhood,  and  Youth,  and  for 
the  Cure  of  raanj^  Morbid  Affections  in  Adults.    Illustrated  with  numerous  Engravings 
^  on  Wood.    8vo.  cloth,  1  Os. 

^  DR.  ROYLE,  F.R.S. 

S  A  MANUAL  OF  MATERIA  MEDICA  AND  THERAPEUTICS, 

including  the  Preparations  of  the  Pharmacopoeias  of  London,  Edinburgh,  and  Dublui, 
with  many  New  Medicines.  With  numerous  Engravings  on  Wood,  foolscap  !Jvo.  cloth, 
12s.  Gd. 

"  This  is  another  of  that  beautiful  and  cheap  series  of  Manuals  published  by  Mr.  Churchill.  The  exe- 
cution of  the  wood-cuts  of  plants,  flowers,  and  fruits  is  admirable.  The  work  is  indeed  a  most  valuable 
one." — British  and  Foreign  Medical  Reuiew. 

DR.    EVANS    RIADORE,  F.L.S. 
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of  attending  to  the  peculiar  Temperature  of  the  Patient,  and  the  most  successful  Mode 
of  Treatment,  and  on  the  legitimate  Remedial  Use  of  Water.    Post  8vo.  cloth,  os.  6d. 


II. 


THE   REMEDIAL  INFLUENCE  OF  OXYGEN  NITROUS 

OXYDE,  AND  OTHER  GASES,  ELECTRICITY,  AND  GALVANISM.  Post 
8vo.  cloth,  5s.  6d. 


MR.  SHAW. 


THE  MEDICAL  REMEMBRANCER ;  OE,  BOOK  OF  EMER- 

OENCIES  :  in  which  are  concisely  pointed  out  the  Immediate  Rcmcdios  to  be  adopted 
in  the  First  Moments  of  Danger  from  Poisoning,  Drowning,  Apoplexy,  l^""''*-;'";  "y"^; 
T  Accidents;  with  the  Tests  for  the  Principal  Poisons,  and  other  usolul  Infonn.Uion. 

f  Third  Edition.    32mo.  cloth,  2s.  6d. 

S         "The  plan  of  this  little  bonk  is  well  conceived,  and  the  execution  '^""^'I'™!'"  ^''ff.V"**^:;,",  ™^ 
J/     little  money,  an<l  will  occupy  little  room  ;  an,l  we  think  no  prnct.t.oner  will  "''^P™  ,  ^^^/''^  ' 
%     what  cannot  fail,  soonc,-  or  Ititer,  to  be  useful  to  him."-/JnV<sA  andtore,gn  MedxaU  Reuai. 
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DR.  SHEARMAN. 

AN  ESSAY  ON  THE  PROPERTIES  OE  ANIMAL  AND 

VEGETABLE  LIFE;  their  Depeiulence  on  the  Atmosphere,  and  Connection  with  each 
other  in  Relation  to  the  Functions  of  Health  and  Disease.    Post  8vo.  cloth,  5s.  Gd. 


MR.  SKEY,  F.R.S. 

OPERATIYE  SURGERY ;  with  Elustrations  engraved  on  Wood.  8vo. 

cloth,  18s. 

"  Mr  Skev's  work  is  a  perfect  model  for  the  operating  surgeon,  who  will  learn  from  it  not  only  when 
and  how  to  operate,  but  some  more  noble  and  exalted  lessons,  which  cannot  fail  to  improve  him  as  a 
moral  and  social  agent."— Edinburgh  Medical  and  Siu-giml  Journal. 


DR.  W.  TYLER  SMITH, 

PHYSICIAN-ACCO0CBEUB  TO  ST.  MAUY's  HOSPITAL. 

ON  PARTURITION ;  AND  THE  PRINCIPLES  AND  PRACTICE 

OF  OBSTETRICS.    Foolscap  8vo.  cloth,  9s. 

II. 

THE  PERIODOSCOPE,  a  new  Instrument  for  determining  the  Date  of 
Labour,  and  other  Obstetric  Calculations,  with  an  Explanation  of  its  Uses,  and  an  Essay- 
on  the  Periodic  Phenomena  attending  Pregnane}--  and  Parturition.    8vo.  cloth,  4s. 

"  We  anticipate  for  the  work  that  which  it  deserves  for  its  novelty,  ingenuity,  and  utility— a  wide 
circulation.    It  should  be  in  the  hands  of  all  medical  men  who  practise  midwifery."— Jl/edicrt/  Gazette. 

III. 

SCROFULA  :  its  Causes  and  Treatment,  and  the  Prevention  and  Eradication 

of  the  Strumous  Temperament.    8vo.  cloth,  7s. 

"  This  treatise  is  a  great  improvement  on  those  by  which  it  has  been  preceded.  The  part  of  Dr.  Smith's 
■work  with  which  we  are  most  pleased  is  that  devoted  to  the  treatment  of  this  formidable  disease  and  to 
the  management  of  scrofulous  children." — Lancet. 


J.   STEPHENSON,    M.D.,   Sc  J.    M.   CHURCHILL,  F.L.S. 

MEDICAL  BOTANY;  OR,  ILLUSTRATIONS  AND  DESCRIP- 
TIONS OF  THE  MEDICINAL  PLANTS  OF  THE  PHARMACOPCEIAS;  com- 
prising a  popular  and  scientific  Account  of  Poisonous  Vegetables  indigenous  to  Great 
Britain.  New  Edition,  edited  by  GILBERT  BURNETT,  F.L.  S.,  Professor  of  Botany 
in  King's  College. 

In  three  handsome  royal  8vo.  volumes,  illustrated  by  Two  Hundred  Engravings,  beau- 
tifully dra-wn  and  coloured  from  nature,  cloth  lettered. 

Reduced  from  £6.  65.  to  £4. 

"  The  most  complete  and  comprehensive  work  on  Medical  TiotwciY."— Pharmaceutical  Journal. 

"So  high  is  our  opinion  of  this  work,  that  we  recommend  every  student  at  college,  and  every 
surgeon  who  goes  abroad,  to  have  a  copy,  as  one  of  the  essential  constituents  of  his  library.  — 
Dr.  Johnson's  Medico-Chirurgical  Review. 


MR.  SMITH. 

FRUITS  AND  FARINACEA  THE  PROPER  FOOD  OF  MAN; 

being  an  Attempt  to  prove,  from  History,  Anatomy,  Phj'siology,  and  Chemistry,  that  the 
Original,  Natural,  and  Best  Diet  of  Man  is  derived  from  tlie  Vegetable  Kingdom. 
Second  Edition.    Foolscap  8vo.,  3s.  (kl. 
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students'  books  fou  examination. 
I. 

A  MANUAL  FUR  THE  USE  OF  STUDENTS  PEEPARlNa  FOR  EXAMINA- 
TION AT  APOTHECARIES'  HALL.    Tenth  Edition.  12mo.  clotb,  8«.  6d. 

II. 

A  MANUAL  FOR  THE  COLLEGE  OF  SURGEONS;  intended  for  the  Use 

of  Candidates  for  Examination  and  Practitioners.  One  thick  volume.  12mo.  cloth,  I2s.  6d. 

III. 

GREGORY'S  CONSPECTUS  MEDICINE  THEORETICi*;.  The  Fh-st  Part,  con- 

taining  the  Original  Text,  with  an  Ordo  Verbonim,  and  Literal  Translation.  12mo. 
cloth,  10s. 

IV. 

THE  FIRST  FOUR  BOOKS  OF  CELSUS;  containing  the  Text,  Ordo  Ver- 

borum,  and  Translation.    12mo.  cloth,  8s. 

*^*  The  above  two  works  comprise  the  entire  Latin  Classics  required  for  Examination  at 

Apothecaries'  Hall, 

V. 

A  TEXT-BOOK  OF  MATERK-MEDICA  AND  THERAPEUTICS.  12mo.  cloth,  7s.  ^ 

VI. 

FIRST  LfflES  FOR  CHEMISTS  AND  DRUGGISTS  PREPARING  FOR  Ex- 
amination AT  THE  pharmaceutical  SOCIETY.    18nio.  cloth,  3s.  6d. 


MR.  SAVORY, 

MEMBER  OF  THE  SOCIETY  OF  APOTHECAKIES,  AND  PBESIDENT  OF  THE 
PnABMACEDTICAL  SOCIETY. 

A  COMPENDIUM  OF  DOMESTIC  MEDICINE,  AND  COMPA- 

NION  TO  the  MEDICINE  CHEST ;  comprising  Plain  Directions  for  the  Employ- 
ment of  Medicines,  with  their  Properties  and  Doses,  and  Brief  Descriptions  of  the 
Symptoms  and  Treatment  of  Diseases,  and  of  the  Disorders  incidental  to  Infants  and 
Children,  with  a  Selection  of  the  most  efficacious  Prescriptions.    Intended  as  a  Source 
of  Easy  Reference  for  Clergymen,  and  for  Families  residing  at  a  Distance  from  Profes- 
sional Assistance.    Third  Edition.    12mo.  cloth,  6s. 
"  This  little  work,  divested  as  much  as  possible  of  technical  and  scientific  phraseology,  is  intended  for 
the  use  of  travellers,  and  those  humane  characters  who,  residing  at  a  distance  from  a  duiy  qualified 
med"cal  practitioner,  devote  a  portion  of  their  time  to  the  relief  and  mitigation  of  the  comphcated  mis- 
fortunes of  disease  andpovert/among  their  poor  neighbours     It  is,  however,  earnestly  recommended 
not  to  place  too  much  confidence  on  books  of  domestic  medicme  especially  in  such  c.^es  ^^^f  ^ 
serious  nature,  but  always  to  have  recourse  to  the  advice  of  an  able  physician  as  early  .is  it  can  be 
obtained,"— Kriraci/rom  Pre/ace.  

MR.  SQUIRE, 

CHEMIST  ON  HEU  majesty's  ESTABLISHMENT, 

THE  PHAEMACOPCEIA,    (LONDON,    EDINBDEGII,  AND 

DUBLIN  )  arranged  in  a  convenient  Tabular  Form,  both  to  suit  the  Prcscnber  for 
comparison,  and  the  Dispenser  for  compounding  the  formulae;  with  Notes,  Tests,  and 
Tables.    8vo.  cloth,  12s. 
"  Mr,  Squire  has  rendered  good  service  to  all  who  either  prescribe  or  dispense  medicines  by  this  work. 
He  has  succeeded  in  bringing  together  the  similar  formulie  for  ready  comparison  and  reference.  The 
work  oife^ra  sulwng  comiifcnt  on  the  necessity  of  uniformity  in  the  strength  and  preparation  of  all 
medicines  which  arc  used  in  the  United  Kingdom,'  —LanCL't.  Pl,„r,n.irnnn-iis  and  i 

"  A  very  valuable  work.  Mr.  Squire's  volume  combines  the  formu  o>  of  the  three  S, 
at  one  glance  shows  the  difference  of  the  olHcial  preparations  of  the  three  k»>Bd"n  s-  -^^^^^^  ^ 

"  A  most  convenient  and  well-arranged  work ;  it  wdl  be  found  of  very  great  utdity,  boOi  to  the  pre 
scribcr  and  to  the  dispenser,"— il/erfica<  Guxelte. 
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DR.  SHAPTER. 
1. 

THE  CLIMATE  OF  THE  SOUTH  OF  DEYON,  AND  ITS  IN- 

FLUENCE  UPON  HEALTH.  With  short  Accounts  of  Exeter,  Torquay,  Teign- 
mouth,  Dawlish,  Exmouth,  Sidmouth,  &c.  Illustrated  with  a  Map  geologically  coloured. 
Post  8vo.  cloth,  7s.  6d. 

"  This  volume  is  far  more  than  a  guide-book.  It  contains  much  statistical  information,  with  very 
minute  local  details,  that  may  be  advantageously  consulted  by  the  medical  man  before  he  recommends 
any  specific  residence  in  Devonshire  to  his  patient."— AtheH<Eum. 

II. 

THE  HISTOEY  OF  THE  CHOLERA  IN  EXETER  IN  1832. 

Illustrated  with  Map  and  Woodcuts.    8vo.  cloth,  12s. 

DR.  ALFRED   TAYLOR,  F.R.S. 

LECTUBEE  ON  MEDICAL  JUKISPRUDENCE  AND  CHEMISTRY  AT  GUV'S  HOSPITAL. 

1. 

A  MANUAL  OF  MEDICAL  JUEISPEUDENCE.    Third  Edition. 

Foolscap  8vo.  cloth,  12s.  6d. 

CONTENTS. 

Poisoning — Wounds —  Infanticide  — Drowning —  Hanging  — Strangulation —  Suffocation — 
Lightning — Cold — Starvation — Rape — Pregnancy — Delivery — Birth — Inheritance — Legiti- 
macy— Insanity,  &c.  &c. 

"We  recommend  Mr.  Taylor's  work  as  the  ablest,  most  comprehensive,  and,  above  all,  the  most 
practical  useful  book  which  exists  on  the  subject  of  legal  medicine.  Any  man  of  sound  judgment,  who 
has  mastered  the  contents  of  Taylor's  '  Medical  Jurisprudence,'  may  go  into  a  Court  of  Law  with  the 
most  perfect  confidence  of  being  able  to  acquit  himself  creditably." — M edico-Chirurgical  Review. 

"  Mr.  Taylor  possesses  the  happy  art  of  expressing  himself  on  ascientiflc  topic  in  intelligible  language. 
The  size  of  his  Manual  fits  it  to  be  a  circuit  companion.  It  is  one  of  the  most  beautiful  specimens  of 
typography  we  ever  had  the  pleasure — and  it  is  a  pleasure — of  perusing." — Law  Times. 

II. 

ON   POISONS,  in  relation  to  MEDICAL   JUEISPRUDENCE  AND 
MEDICINE.    Foolscap  Bvo.  cloth,  12s.  6d. 

"  Mr.  Taylor's  volume  needs  no  praise  of  ours  ;  its  extraordinary  cheapness,  its  beautiful  typography, 
its  portability,  all  speak  for  themselves.  We  feel  confident  that  it  will  ere  long  be  the  table-book  of 
every  medical  practitioner  who  has  the  least  regard  for  his  own  reputation,  and  be  found  in  the  circuit- 
bag  of  the  barrister." — Dublin  Medical  Journal. 

"  An  excellent  and  valuable  manual.  We  predict  for  it  a  very  favourable  reception  by  the  profession. 
It  contains  all  that  kind  of  information  which  a  medical  man  will  be  glad  to  have  access  to  when  he  has 
the  prospect  of  appearing  in  the  witness-box." — Edinburgh  Medical  .Journal. 

MR.  WILLIAM  TAYLOR,  M.R.O.S. 

ON  A  NEW  AND  SUCCESSFUL  TREATMENT  FOR  FEBRILE 

AND  OTHER  DISEASES,  including  Inflammatory  Fever,  Typhus,  Scarlatina,  Measles, 
Dropsy,  Incipient  Phthisis,  and  Insanity,  through  the  medium  of  the  Cutaneous  Surface. 
Illustrated  with  Cases.    Post  8vo.  cloth,  5s. 


D  R.  TILT. 

ON  THE  PRESERYATION  OF  THE  HEALTH  OF  WOMEN 

AT  THE  CRITICAL  PERIODS  OF  LIFE.    Foolscap  8vo.  cloth,  4s.  Gd. 

ON   DISEASES   OF    MENSTRUATION  AND  OVARIAN 

INFLAMMATION  IN   CONNECTION  M^ITH  STERILITY  AND  AFFEC- 
TIONS OF  THE  WOMB.    Post  8vo.  cloth,  Cs. 
"  We  recommend  the  work  of  Dr.  Tilt,  both  on  account  of  the  practical  importance  of  the  subject  on 
which  it  treats,  and  the  lucid  and  logical  manner  in  which  the  novel  doctrines  advanced  in  it  are  deduced 
from  premises  that  arc  certainly  undeniable." — Lancet. 
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DR.  TUNSTALL. 

THE  BATH  WATERS;  their  Use  and  Effects  iu  the  Cui-e  and  Relief  of 

vai'ious  Chronic  Diseases,    iivo.  clotli,  5s, 


MR.  TUSON,  F.R.S. 
I. 

MYOLOGY.  Illustrated  by  Plates  on  a  Peculiar  Construction;  containing 
the  Muscles  of  the  Human  Body,  in  Layers,  as  they  appear  on  Dissection.  Second 
Edition.    Large  folio,  31. 12s. 

II. 

A  SUPPLEMENT  TO  MYOLOGY.  Containing  the  Arteries,  Veins, 
Nerves,  and  Lymphatics,  the  Abdominal  and  Thoracic  Viscera,  the  Brain,  the  Ear,  the 
Eye,  &c.  &c.   Reduced  from  Al.  12s.  to  21.  6s. 

III. 

THE  ANATOMY  AND   SUEGERY  OF   INGUINAL  AND 

FEMORAL  HERNIA.  Illustrated  by  Plates  coloured  from  Nature,  and  interspersed 
with  Practical  Remarks.    Large  folio,  reduced  from  21.  2s.  to  Is. 

IV. 

THE  CAUSE  AND  TREATMENT  OF  CURVATURE  OF  THE 

SPINE,  AND  DISEASES  OF  THE  VERTEBRAL  COLUMN,  with  Cases.  Plates. 
^         8vo.  cloth,  10s. 

V. 

,   THE  STRUCTURE  AND  FUNCTIONS  OF  THE  FEMALE 

BREAST,  AS  THEY  RELATE  TO  ITS  HEALTH,  DERANGEMENT,  OR 
DISEASE.    8vo.  cloth,  lOs.  6d. 


DR.  TURNBULL, 

PHYSICIAN  TO  THE  LIVEKPOOL  NOKTHEKN  HOSPITAL. 
I. 

A  TABULAR  YIEW  AND  SYNOPSIS  OF  THE  PHYSICAL 

SIGNS  AND  DIAGNOSIS  OF  THE  DISEASES  OF  THE  LUNGS..  With 
Woodcuts,  mounted  on  cloth,  5s.  boards. 

"  This  tabular  view,  affording  a  coup  d'oeil  of  the  various  auscultatory  &c.  phenomena  discoverable  in 
health  and  disease,  will  prove  useful  to  many  practitioners,  as  well  as  students,  in  their  investigation  of 
thoracic  maladies." — Medico-Chirurgical  Review. 

II. 

AN  INQUIRY  HOW  FAR  CONSUMPTION  IS  CURAI^LE; 

WITI-I  OBSERVATIONS  ON  THE  TREATMENT  AND  ON  THE  USE  OF 
COD-LIVER  OIL  AND  OTHER  REMEDIES.    8vo.  cloth,  4s. 


MR.  TUKE. 

DR.  JACOBI  ON  THE  CONSTRUCTION  AND  MANAGEMENT 

OF  HOSPITALS  FOR  Till':  INSANE.  Translated  from  the  German.  With  In- 
troductory Observiitions  by  the  Editor.    With  Plates.    Ovo.  cloth,  !)s. 
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DR.  SPENCER  THOMSON. 
I. 

TEMPERANCE  AND  TOTAL  ABSTINENCE;  OE,  THE  USE 

AND  ABUSE  OF  ALCOHOLIC  LIQUORS  IN  HEALTH  AND  DISEASE. 
Beinn-  the  Second  Essay  of  the  Temperance  Prize,  and  recommended  for  publication  by 
the  Adjudicators.    Post  8vo.,  2s.  6d. 

ir. 

BRITISH  CHOLERA :  its  Natm-e  and  Causes  considered  in  connection 
with  Sanitary  Improvement,  and  in  comparison  with  Asiatic  Cholera.    Post  8vo.  cloth,  4s. 
"  The  work  is  sensible  and  well  written,  and  bears  on  every  page  the  results  of  a  personal  investigation 
of  the  subject  under  treatment." — Lancet. 

DR.  UNDERWOOD. 

TREATISE  ON  THE  DISEASES  OE  CHILDREN.  Tenth  Edition, 

wth  Additions  and  Corrections  by  HENRY  DAVIES,  M.D.    8vo.  cloth,  15s. 


VESTIGES  OF  THE  NATURAL  HISTORY  OF  CREATION. 

Ninth  Edition.    Foolscap  Bvo.  sewed,  2s.  6d. 

BY  THE  SAME  AUTHOR. 

EXPLANATIONS:  A  SEQUEL  TO  "YESTIGES." 

Second  Edition.    Post  8to.  cloth,  5s. 


DR.WAGSTAFF. 

ON  DISEASES  OF  THE  MUCOUS  MEMBRANE  OF  THE 

THROAT,  and  their  Treatment  by  Topical  Medication.    Post  8vo.  cloth,  4s.  6d. 


MR.  HAYNES    WALTON,  F.R.C.S., 

SrEGEON  TO  THE  CENTRAL  LONDON  OPHTHALMIC  HOSPITAL. 

OPERATIYE    OPHTHALMIC    SURGERY.     With  Engravings  on 

Wood.    8vo.    In  the  Press. 


DR.  WALLER, 

LECTUBEK  ON  MIDWIFEBY  AT  ST.  THOMAS'S  HOSPITAL, 

A  PRACTICAL  TREATISE  ON  THE  FUNCTION  AND  DIS- 

EASES  OF  THE  UNIMPREGNATED  WOMB.  With  a  Chapter  on  Leucorrhoca, 
Fluor  Albus,  or  Weakness.    Illustrated  by  Plates.    Bvo.  cloth,  9s. 

DR.  WARDROP. 

ON  DISEASES  OF  THE  HEART.  8vo.  doth,  m. 


DR.  WEGG. 

OBSERYATIONS  RELATING  TO  THE  SCIENCE  AND  ART  f 

OF  MEDICINE.    8vo.  cloth,  8s. 
"  We  have  much  pleasure  in  stating,  that  the  work  is  highly  instructive,  and  proclaims  its  author  to 
be  a  sober,  sound,  and  able  physician." — London  Journal  of  Medicine. 
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DR.  FORBES  WINSLOW. 

A  SYNOPSIS  OF  THE  LAW  OF  LUNACY;  as  far  as  it  relates 

to  the  Organization  and  Management  of  Private  Asylums  for  tlie  Care  and  Treatment  of 
the  Insane.    In  the  form  of  a  Chart,  varnished,  mounted  on  canvass  and  rollers,  price  Cs. 


DR.  WRIGHT, 

PHYSICIAN  TO  queen's  nOSriTAI,,  BIBHINGIIAM. 

PATHOLOGICAL  EESEAECHES  ON  DEATH  FROM  SUFFO- 

CATION  AND.  FROM  SYNCOPE,  AND  ON  VITAL  AND  POST-MORTEM 
BURNING :  suggested  by  the  Case  of  the  alleged  Bridgnorth  Matricide.  4to.  with 
plates,  Ss.  Gd. 


ERASMUS   WILSON,  F.R.S. 


THE  ANATOMIST'S  YAHE-MECUM:  A  SYSTEM  OF  HUMAN 

ANATOMY.  With  numerous  Illustrations  on  Wood.  Fifth  Edition.  Foolscap  8vo. 
cloth,  l'2s.  6d. 

"As  a  satisfactory  proof  that  the  praise  we  bestowed  on  the  first  edition  of  this  work  was  not 
unmerited,  we  may  observe  it  has  been  equally  well  thought  of  in  foreign  countries,  having  been 
reprinted  in  the  United  States  and  in  Germany.  In  every  respect,  this  work,  as  an  anatomical  guide 
for  the  student  and  the  practitioner,  merits  our  warmest  and  most  decided  praise." — Medical  Gazette. 

II. 

DISEASES  OF  THE  SKIN :  a  Practical  and  Theoretical  Treatise  on 
the  DIAGNOSIS,  PATHOLOGY,  and  TREATMENT  OF  CUTANEOUS  DIS- 
EASES.   Third  Edition.    8vo.  cloth,  12s. 

The  same  Work  ;  illustrated  with  fmelj'-executed  Engravings  on  Steel,  accuratelj-  co- 
loured.   8vo.  cloth,  .30s. 

"The  work  is  very  considerably  improved  in  the  present  edition.  Of  the  plates  it  is  impossible  to 
speak  too  highly.  The  representations  of  the  various  forms  of  cutaneous  disease  arc  singularly  accurate, 
and  the  colouring  exceeds  almost  anything  we  have  met  with  in  point  of  delicacy  and  finish." — British 
and  Foreign  Medical  Review. 

III. 

HEALTHY  SKIN  :  a  Treatise  on  the  Management  of  the  Skin  and  Hair 

in  relation  to  Health.    Third  Edition.    Foolscap  8vo.  2s.  6d. 
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